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Indian Historical Quarterly 

Vol. Ill MARCH, 1927 No. 1 


The Final Defeat of Mihirakula 

Two apparently conflicting autlioritles on this point are 
the cause of much dissension as regards the person who 
finally defeated the third Huija kipg of India. Yet I think , 
that this conflict is only apparent ; and I intend to show 
this in the present paper. 

The two conflicting authorities 

The first of these authorities is the Mandasor inscription 
of Yasodharraan of Malwa. This lithic record states that 
to the two feet of this, king “respect was paid, with compli- 
mentary presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on 
the top of his head, by even that King Mihirakula, whose 
forehead was pained through being bent low down by the 
strength of his arm in the act of compelling obeisance.’** 
In these words a defeat of Mihirakula inflicted by Yasodhar- 
man is clearly referred to ; for the obeisance offered to 
the latter by the Huiia king is obtained forcibly, since his 
forehead was bent low down by the strength of Ya^odhar- 
man’s arm. 

Blit there is another account of Mihirakula’s defeat given 
by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, according to which 

I Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 148, 1 . 6. 

1 . 11 . Q., MARCH, 1927 
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the final defeat of MIHIRAKULA 


the victorious monarch was not YaiSodharman but a certain 
king of Magadha named Bsladitya-rSja who has rightly 
been identified with Narasimha-Gupta.^ It is worth while 
to quote this long passage, because the internal examination 
of the same will help us towards our final solution. Hiuen 
Tsiang’s words are as follows : — 

“Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. When 
he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of Mihira- 
kula, ho strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom 
and refused to pay tribute. Then Mihirakula raised an 
army to punish his rebellion. Baladitya-raja, knowing his 
renown, said to his ministers : 1 hear that these thieves 

are coming, and I cannot fight with them ; by the permission 
of ray ministers I will conceal my poor person among the 
bushes of the morass. 

“Having said this, he departed from his palace and wan- 
dered through the mountains and deserts. Being very much 
beloved in his kingdom, his followers amounted to many 
myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in the islands 
of the sea. 

“Mihirakula-raja, committing the array to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go to attack Bslsditya. 
The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst the light cavalry 
were out to provoke the enemy to fight, sounded the golden 
drum, and his soldiers suddenly rose on every side and took 
Mihirakula alive as captive, and brought him into the pre- 
sence (of Baladitya). 

“The king Mihirakula, being overcome with shame at his 
defeat, covered his face with his robe. BSlSditya, sitting 
on his throne with his ministers round him, ordered one 
of them to tell the king to uncover himself as he wished to 
speak with him. 

“Mihirakula answered: The subject and the master have 


I Allan, Gupta Coins, pp. LV-LVl. 
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changed places ; that enemies should look on one another 
is useless ; and what advantage is there in seeing my face 
during conversation ? 

“Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said : 
The field of religious merit connected with the three precious 
objects of reverence is a public blessing ; but this you have 
overturned and destroyed like a wild beast. Your religious 
merit is over, and unprotected by fortune you- are my 
prisoner. Your crimes admit of no extenuation and you 
must die. 

"At this time the mother of Baladitya was of wide celebrity 
on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in casting 
horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill Mihira- 
kula, she addressed Baladitya-raja and said : I have under- 
stood that Mihirakula is of remarkable beauty and vast 
wisdom. I should like to see him once. 

“BalSditya-raja ordered them to bring in Mihirakula to 
the presence of his mother in her palace. Then she said ; 
Alas ! (Mihirakula, be not ashamed ! Wordly things are 
impermanent , success and discomfiture follow one another 
according to circumstances. I regard myself as your mother 
and you as my son ; remove the covering from your face 
and s[)eak to me. 

“Mihirakula said : A little while ago I was prince of 
a victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. . I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
oflfer my religious services ; I am ashamed in the presence 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or earth. I find 
no deliverance. Therefore I hide my face with ray mantle. 
The mother of tlie king said : Prosperity or the opposite 
depends on the occasion ; gain and loss come in turn. If 
you give way to events, you are lost but if you rise above 
circumstances, though you fall, you may rise again. Believe 
me; the result of deeds depends on the occasion. Lift the 
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covering from your face and speak with me. I .may perhaps 
save your life. 

‘‘Mihirakula, thanking her, said : I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for government, 
and so I have abused the royal power in inflicting punish- 
ment ; for this reason I hava lost my kingdom. But thougli 
I am in chains, yet I desire life if only for a day. Let me 
then thank you with uncovered face for your offer of safety. 
Whereupon he removed his mantle and showed his face. 
The king’s mother said ; My son is well-favoured ; he will 
die after his years are accomplished. Then she said to 
B5l5ditya : In agreement with former regulations, it is 
right to forgive crime and to love to give life. Although 
Mihirakula has long accumulated sinful actions, yet his remnant 
of merit is not altogether exhausted. If you kill this man, 
for twelve years you will see him with his pale face before 
you. I gather from his air that he will be the king of a 
small country ; let him rule over some small kingdom in the 
north. 

“Then Bal5ditya-raja, obeying his dear mother’s command, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom ; gave him in 
marriage to a young maiden and treated him with extreme 
courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left and 
added a guard to escort him from the island. 

“Mihirakula-raja’s brother having gone back, established 
himself in the kingdom. Mihirakula having lost his royal 
estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts ; and going 
northwards to Kashmir, ho sought there an asylum.’’^ 

Cause of the controversy 

Betw'een the composition of these two accounts one 
century elapsed. The inscription of Yasodliarman is con- 
temporary w'ith Mihirakula, while the account of Hiuen 
Tsiang was written a little more than a hundred years later. . 

I He.al, Records of the Western World, 1 , pp. 168-171. 
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Now modern historians seem to suppose that both documents 
refer to the final defeat of the Huna chief. Hence some of 
them reject the account of the Chinese pilgrim.' Others with 
Mr. Smith suppose an alliance between Yasodharman and 
Narasimha Gupta, so that the battles referred to by the ins- 
cription and by the Chinese traveller are one and the same 
battle.’ Fleet admits the authority of both the documents, 
and says that Mibirakula could be defeated in the East by 
Narasimha-Gupta and in the West by Yasodharaman.® Allan 
and Mookerji agree with Fleet’s theory. According to them, 
the Huna king was first defeated by BSlSditya and then by 
Yasodharman, so that his final defeat took place in Malwa.* 

• It is hoped that the following pages will throw some more 
light upon this debated subject. 

Hiuen Islands account cannot be rejected 

An account written one century later would have to be 
rejected if it were evidently contradictory to a contemporary 
account. But the Chinese pilgrim’s narrative does not con- 
tradict any Statement of the inscription of Yasodharman. 
True, B&lSditya-rftja is there depicted as indicting the final 
defeat upon the hordes of Mihirakula. But the Mandasor 
lithic record does not .say anything of the decisive expulsion 
of the HuQa king from India. “It is hardly possible’’ says 
Allan, “that Yasodharman and Narasimha-Gupta on separate 
occasions each routed, took Mihirakula prisoner and released 
him.”* This is certainly true of Narasimha-Gupta ; but it 
is not so clear as far as Yasodharman is concerned. The 

1 Hoernie, The Identity of Yasodharman Vikramuditya, JR AS., 
1509, pp. 97-8 ; Mocli, Early History of the Huns, JBDRA S,, xxiv, pp. 
594-5- 

2 Smith, Early History of India, p. 337 ; Havell, Aryan Rule in 
India, p. 175; Pathak, On the Date of Kalidasa, JBBRAS., XK, pp. 
35H3- 

3 Fleet, The Coins and History of Toramana, I A., XVIII, p. 228. 

4 Allan,, O.C., p. Lix : Mookerji, //(Trjrt, p. 59. 5 Allan, l.c. 
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phrase that Mihirakula’s forehead was “bent low down by 
the strength of Yasodharman’s arm in the act of compelling 
obeisance” need not mean that Mihirakula was made pri* 
soner by Yasodharrnan. This poetical description may only 
point to the defeat of the Huna chief, who was forced thereby 
to pay homage and perhaps even tribute to his victor. 

On the other hand the account of Hiuen Tsiansr sives so 
many details, that we cannot suppose that they were all 
invented, I agree with Allan that “it is difficult to know how 
much truth there is in the Chinese pilgrim’s bighly embellish* 
ed story.”^ But this certainly we know that the main fact 
at least of this story is true, and this fact is the defeat 
of Mihirakula. We can affirm, moreover, that some of the 
circumstances of this defeat are also recorded in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account. Such is, for instance, the fact that BalSditya* 
rSja fortified his frontiers and withdrew the payment of 
tribute to Mihirakula after hearing of the cruelties of the 
latter against Buddhism. 

Moreover the account of Hiuen Tsiang is confirmed by 
two other authorities. The Chinese pilgrim says that 
“BSlSditya-rSja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured the 
low of Buddha.” Now Bftladitya's Buddhism is also referred 
to by Paramartha in his life of Vasubandhu. He mention^ 
king Vikramaditya of AyodhyS and his crown-prince Bftl5- 
ditya as fervent patrons of this Buddhist monk. ® Finally 
Hiuen Tsiang refers to Mihirakula’s usurpation of the throne 
of Kashmir after his defeat by the Magadha king ; and 
Mihirakula is spoken of at length as one of the kings of 
Kashmir by the Bc^atarmgiitl.^ 

It is true that Hiuen Tsiang upset the chronology of 
Mihirakula’s reign, by placing it some centuries befo; j his time.* 


1 Allan O.C., p. LVi. 

2 Cf. Pathak, Kumaragupta, the patron of Vasubattdhu^ JBDRA S,, 
xxni, p, 185. 

3 RS/ataraiiginh, (Stem’s trans.) l, pp, 43-8. 4 Heal, o,c., p.167. 
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Yet this is not a serious objection compelling us to re> 
joct the Chinese account. Many facts which come to us 
through tradition only are evidently wrong in chronology. 
For the events of the past may bo easily aggrandized when 
passing through the popular mind ; but figures transmitted 
by oral tradition are always liable to be changed and arc 
geuerally exaggerated. 

The alliance of Yakodharman and Narasiniha-Gupta is not proved 

Smith’s statement as regards this alliance is absolutely 
gratuitous. Neither of the authorities gives any hint. More- 
over, both accounts suppose that their respective sovereign 
was the only or at least the chief enemy of Mihirakula. Had 
such an alliance taken place, the two sovereigns could neither 
of them be the only enemy nor the chief enemy of the Hui^a 
King. ^ 

Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles 

This is a natural consequence of the two preceding sections, 
that Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles ; first 
in the east by Narasiinha-Gupta and then in the west by 
YSsodharman. Such is the opinion of Fleet, which has how- 
ever been opposed by modern writers. 

The first -defeat took place in Malwa, the second in Magadha 

I cannot accept the opinion of Mr. Allan and Prof. 
Mookerji who suppose that the final decisive defeat of Mihira- 
kula was indicted by YSsodharman. Their statement is with- 
out any authoritative support. The Mandasor inscription does 
.not give the slightest clue as to the time of the battle, still 

I It is false that “the Gupta inscriptions ascribe the fall of the 
Hulls to the combined forces of Yafiodharman in the west and Baladitya 
in the east,” as we read in Visvanath’s Intemationcd Law in Ancient 
India, pi 59. 
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less docs it prove that the Malwii defeat was later than that 
of Maf'iulhiv. 

On the otlier hand, the account of Hiuen Tsiang says 
clearly that all or the battle ‘‘Mihiralcula, having lost his 
royal estate, ••oiiooalod hiiu>’clf in the isles and deserts j and 
going northwards l(» Kashmir, he sought there an asylum” 
consecjucutly : — 

1 After t he doll at of JMagadha, Mihirakula did not go 
back to his <ttd kingdom ; hcnco he could not be defeated there 
by YaS'Hlhrainan, and therefore we must place the defeat 
inflicted by him earlier than the defeat of the east. 

2 IVIihirakula was for a time wandering about in conceal- 
ment and poverty- another circumstance that proves his 
final defeat. 

3 Mihirakula Ijnally took refuge in Kashmir. “The king 
of Kashmir,” continues Hiuen Tsiang, “received him with 
honour ; and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small 
territory and a town to govern. After some years he 
(Mihirakula) stirred up the people of the town to rebellion, 
had killed the king of Kashmir and placed himself on the 
throne.’’^ Evidently Mihirakula when retreating to Kashmir 
lost all his possessions in India, since the Kashmir king 
was moved with pity for his loss. 

Probable order of events 

Mihirakula, after having succeeded his father Toramaua 
(probably in 502 ), enlarged the frontiers of his kingdom, as 
was the ordinary policy of eastern monarchs in those days. 
On arriving at Malwa he met with Yasodharraan, whose head 
according to the Mandasor inscription, had “never been 
brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save the 
god Stha^iu.’’® Naturally a conflict ensued between the 
armies of both chiefs, in which that of Mihirakula was 
thoroughly routed, and probably driven back northwards. 


I Beal, O.C., l, p. \^\. 


2 Fleet, o.c, p. 148, 1 . 6. 
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This disaster for tlie Huiia king enconragod liis Irihulary 
diicfs to- break off allegiance with him. One of these cliiofs 
was Narasimha-Gupta, who was already deeply moved against 
Mihirakula on account of his cruelties against tlic l^uddliists. 
That was the pro[)er occasion for withdrawing tlnj p}iy ii\<inl. 
of tribute. Mihirakula, enfeebled by the defeat inflicted l)y 
the Malwa Raja, was naturally expected not to oj)|)OSl} the 
designs of Narasimha-Gupta. Hence the latter ‘‘strictly 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay 
tribute.’* But “Mihirakula raised an army to punish his re- 
bellion.” What a length of time elapsed between the Malwa 
defeat and this second war of Mihirakula against Magadha 
we are not able to say \ but it could easily be from one to 
three years. 

The fact is tluit Narasimha-Gupta seems not to have 
feared this sudden attack of the Huna chief, as his later con- 
duct shows. Fortune nevertheless was in liis favour, and 
Mihirakula suffered, a tremendous defeat in some narrow 
passes while going to meet Narasimha in the island of his 
refuge. We do not know what island this was where the 
final defeat of Mihirakula took place, ft might have heen 
any island at the mouths of the Ganges in tlie district of 
24-PargauHS. 

An objection 

There is an obvious objection against our explanation ol 
facts, which has been expressed by Mr. Allan in the following 
words : — “There is no numismatic or other evidence to show 
that Baladitya did anything to restore the glory of the 
Guptas or regain their lost dominions. We have no inscrip- 
tions of Baladitya, and there is nothing in his coinage to 
suggest that he was in any way a much greater figure than 
his successor.”^ 

This is true. But I believe I am right in affirming 


I Allan, u.c., p. LVI. 

I. II, Q., MAUCll; 1927 


2 
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that Narasiipha-Gupta, in spite of having decisively 
defeated Mihlrakula's hordes, failed to restore tlie glory 
of the Gupta family. He was not the man for such 
a glorious achievement. Ho was ccrtaiidy a religious 
man, ns liis devotion to Vasubandhu discloses. He used 
to foster learning, for ho is mentioned by lliuen Tsiang 
as one of the patrons of the Nalandii University.^ Ikit 
he was not a warrior, much less a hero. In s[)ito of the 
fortifications built to defend the boundaries of bis kingdom, 
when he heard of the approaching of Mihirakula Narasiinli i 
assembled his ministers and told them “I hear tiiat these 
thieves arc coming, nud I cannot fight with them ; hy the 
permission of my ministers I will conceal iny poor person 
among the bushes of the morass.” A king who cone.als 
himself when the independence of his kingdom is at slake 
is not the sort of man to renew the past glory of a dynasty. 
Even the final defeat of Mihirakula was not due to the 
valour and heroism of Narasimha-Giipta ; for the latter 
remained ‘‘guarding the narrow passes; whilst the light 
cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight.” 

Besides, the conditions of Narasimha-Gn[)la*s kingdom 
were not favourable to such a restoration. Not only had it been 
shaken by the foreign power of the Ilaiias, but it was 
weakened by internal dissensions. Already for several years 
the great Gupta empire had disappeared for over. Naia* 
sirpha was king of only a portion of that empire; and some 
of his neighbours were perhaps more powerful than liimsell. 
One of these was YaSodharman, who, according to the Manda* 
sor inscription, “spurning the confinement of his own house 
enjoys these countries.. .which were not enjoyed even by the 
lords of the Gupta8***and which the command of the Hunas-*- 
failed to penetrate.'** The Gupta family, placed on the slo[)o 
of decay, could not be held back from a fatal fall. Soon, after 
a period of 30 years, the Maukharis, a new ruling family, 

I Beal, O.C., II, pp. 168-9, 2 Fleet, OjC., pp. 147-8, 1 4. 
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will sit on the throne of Magadha ; and the Guptas will dis- 
appear from the pages of history. 

Narasimha-Gupta could not renew the glorious past of his 
ancestors ; but his name will always remain encircled with a 
nimbus of glory for having destroyed the Hu^a empire in 
India, expelling Mihirakula to its north-western frontier. 

Later Hunas in India 

The dynasty founded by Mihirakula in Kashmir lasted 
several j’ears after his death according to the Hajataraiigim.^ 
But these are not the later Hu^as referred to in the heading 
of this section. I refer to the successors of Mihirakula in 
ArySvarta. 

According to Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula’s brother, after 
the defeat of the tyrant by Narasimha-Gupta, having gone 
back, established himself in the kingdom.” Nothing else is 
known about him. Ho most likely ruled as a petty Kaja 
in a province of central or western India. He and his 
sucoessors continued to fight with the later Guptas and with 
tlio representatives of the new power then residing in the 
north of India, the Maukharis. In fact the Aphsad stone 
inscription of Adityasena records a battle fought between the 
Hinjas and the Maukharis, the date of which cannot bo easily 
ascertained. It mentions a Maukbari king who “had thrown 
aloft ill liattlc the troops of the Huiiiis in order to trample 
them to death.’"'* It seems tJiat this victorious Maukhari 
was Lsilnavarman, who IiiniscH’ was afterwards defeated by 
Damodara-Gupta,* Whether this was the final battle that 
put an end to the Ilnua power in India or not, wo are not 
able to say. The fact is tliat the ITuiias mentioned in later 
times seem to be tlr; Hnnas residing in Kashmir, since they 
arc located in the nortli of India not far from *he Himalayas, 

I Kajataranginl, I, pp. 49 5 0, 2 Fleet, o.c., p. 206. 

3 Cf. Arvamuthan, The Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Sangam 
Age, p. 90. 
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PrabhftkaravardhanRi Har^a's fabher, who is given in the 
Snr^oiccirita the title of a lion to the Huqia deer,^ is said 
in . the same work to have sent his eldest son Rftjyavardhaita 
“towards the north to attack the Hm^as.”* During this 
expedition this prince is described as spending severtil days 
“on the skirt of the HimSlaya,*’* He was sent a second time 
against them about 604*5 ; and is described by Dana ns 
covered with many wounds “received in battle while conquer- 
ing the Hu^as,’’* 

After that we find no further mention of tlic Hu^as in 
ArySvarta, Shams-ul-Ulema Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
supposes that the Mers of Rajputana “are the descendants of 
these ancient Huns who invaded India in the fifth century.”® 

H. Hbras 


I Hiina, Ilariacarita, p, lOr. 3 p. 123. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 165. 

5 Modi, Presidential Address, Fourth Oriental Conference, p. 10 



Some old Bengali printed Books and Periodicals in the 
British Mnsenmt 

III 

The ioorks qf Bhahanicnrati Bandyopadhyay 

In my last article in I. M. Q., vol. II, March, 1 926, while 
giving a description of the files of SamSicar-candrika in the 
British Museum, I had an occasion to refer (p. 55) to two 
works of its editor Bhnbanicaran, viz. Kalihata Kamalalay 
( ) and licaryya Upahhyaii 
Recently I came across copies of these two rare works in the 
Bengali section of the Imperial Library of Calcutta. 

The title-page of the first work is unfortunately missing 
in this copy which is fairly worm-eaten, and the date of its 
publication therefore remains uucertain. Wc learn, however, 
from another copy of the work in the Vafiglya Silliitya 
Pari§at, Calcutta, that the work was printed at the Samilcar- 
candrikS Press in 1823 (b.s. 1230). 

After the table of contents ( i;— / ^»| ) the 

work is introduced by an interesting preface ( ) which 
gives us briefly the scope and object of the work thus : 

9 9f>\9l Sited'S) 9*19*1 W 5t’l?l9t^ 9?^J1 49*4 

<2l!:!tr39?5t':9 »I9’’99 9*(:«lf’‘i’f*R 9*^9^ ■3^9*fC9i ^fH5|t9f5I9lf9 9lfe 09*1^1 ri5-59 
^f9t9I9 ?I5t»(?;9?i1 4t9l 519*1 9*f991 • 9*99^9 '^19 ’ira5tl9^9l^ *Tf51- 

dra 51l?9 «I'®5SI flf99 9rr?19ft4t9 4»lt^[<]9*19 199, 4 

4 ^■3C9 r519*'59 9^91 4 9T|%* 9t9^1 '51449 4| 

•|9tW'n9 [999*1 9*i95l 9fr?I9!t41 ‘<951*11^9 9T99* m ^9t*l <2t9'^ 99^19 44S; 


t Continued from Vol. II p. 67. 
I Misprinted as 9|t5rtt I 
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art s! ■N.iWi’.’i 'sitti 

TiirMSF? *ttfiicw 

^5tc« »i’:sf5 -siic^ CT cs'rts'^ ^fs^t ^flu »i< 4 s^^prNi 

tl=!i ^'srt srti ^ '«i<t^ 

■ i:wrt al^cs ’ll ''\\r!h ^rtlrs cij^srt al?*! flil 

^f?l^tfl Cn f5)W5rtl’^ 'd^fsi ^[?|1 <31^1 ^<^1ili5 

9 sti?® ■5ii[o]4^ 

5i':s’ii«f':^l!i >i^in pfg 9 istift;? ?Ff^!:?5i i 

•51’:^ 5tra ^55? ^rt5it3 ai?5i';siH‘fe5i.9 ■^rrtf^cirrt srt:^ 
'i-r^ >'.[^v,e;i»p^l.>^l!l -st^l alf't ifl ^tol 'SK’lJfj 5|i5‘l t|t{^c«] -sit^lf-^ 

I * .» * * 

The present volume contains only ono ill pp. i + viii + 
1»1, and the colophon at the end of the book reads 
5i!*l 21st^J Ji5lT«; II It is doubtful 

wliethei' the liook was ever comjdeted in four 'J^^s as tlie 
author cioitem plated and set forth in his preface. 

YVlthou;^!) the book professes to be a manual or vade 
mecuni of otirpietto for country people who come for the .first 
time to Cnicutta and lii.ul themselves bewildered by its 
strange manners, customs and speech, it gives us yet many 
vivid glimpses into cily-life in Bengal during the second decade 
of the nineteenth (•entury. Tlie strange title of the book is 
thus explained at the bc'Yinning : »lNCil?l >lf55 

^virilrTg qf:! 

«I15I5 cqt C^5R 

Tpfcl^t^R *tlc? 'S(^>i|4 ^{^?p|'$l ’psiStT?!^ “IC’Jf 

CTNl^ ?f59i (p. 5). Then follows a brief account of this “ocean,” 
yclept Calcutta (pp. 5-6). The book is written in the form 
of a dialogue between a and (called r5ic<f>ft 

here), the latter being an enquirer into the ways of the city 
people, and the alternative title 41>!t 

justly indicates the scope as well as the form of the- work. 
At the outset, the vices of city-life are touched upon, as well 
as the non-orthodoz ways which some people have taken up 
and which is not approved by its orthodox author. This is 
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followed by an interesting account of the daily life of tbd 
different ranks of people living in the city (p. 16). Those who 
are Dewan ( or Mucchadi ( ^esfvr), that is 
get up early in the morning and after washing their faces, they 
spend the early part of the day in anointing their body 
with oil ( ^^91 ?I^), bathing ( ), *( 51 , flN; 

wf»I C^sfsf, after which they, in the 

language of the author, C»(t^l^ ,WtNl C»1^ 
wfiral l After the 

day’s work ' in ofSce, they come home, change and wash 

ilCTtw^c"f ■rsn’it’ltwr 

when people come to visit them, or they go out 
visiting. The daily life of the middie-class people is almost 
the same, but the author adds 

»l|^^ ^t?59il I Regarding poorer people, the author 

remarks : '9ltC5 «JJI- 

«ttW ^T?I*I 

fr®? ♦I*! tt^C® *tt? «ftll <2tf-5fwsr ?1C3i fit?l 
^tai «rf®l w *11 wfkcw'e 

5Rl C’tt^ ®}t9rt (p. 17). Those who are more fortunate 
lead a more indolenb life, take a siesta in the afternoon, 
get up at 4i p.M., when ^ wc?l*l 

I Here follows long (ai’tft verses which 
sing the praises of a^^*| i The expresses surprise 

but the reassures him that these people are reli- 

gious although, religiosity in his opinion consists of gifts to 
Brahmans and Pandits : 5^ PtHi '« 

f^ir, Nil*l I But the 

alludes to the reckless habits of certain anglicised 
gentlemen of the city : mm f*l^ »tt® 

(sic) Jiacn t5^l5l?ltc<f «gir«*ll3l *1t*l -BJ’S 9PTOJ 

*IK*1 '9 ® 

>i?iln C8t8f*i ^pc?*» ^ifaHpr 

•ift'sitit wfiini Iwtn wi*iti:wi^i 

C’rt^'5t*>1 dt5l ’I’FBI ! But the 

assqros him that these are not the manners of a gentleman. 
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We then have a discussion of the peculiav speech of the 
city people who mix their Bengali with words and idioms 
derived from Persian and English, The author gives a fairly 
long list of such foreign words used, together with their 
indigenous Bengali e(|uivalonts, in parallel columns (pp. 25-35). 
The justifies tliis peculiar speech on the plea that 

but he would not defend the 
use of a foreign word whore there js a Bengali e<iuivaleut for 
it merely for the sake of fashion or pedantry, and ho 
gives oxainpios of sucli words (pp. cC-39). 

Tl le author, of course, extols the old fashioned Bengali 
life which consisted in and observing the 

old social manners and customs and condemns the selfish life 

of those modernised Babus who spend everything on them- 
selves. In this connection, the uutlior dilates upon the ques- 
tion of education, c.stablishment of schools by the Scliool Book 
Society and .■..d’ers to the usefulness of printing books by 
subscription ; 51? 

¥15*1 il¥ ’?W5l 51? ¥^151 

<if ’5t«T’>fffn!:¥ 5f(fT5[ ¥f5¥l ’ttC¥JI ^15? 5T5l¥%’l5 f¥ '2t¥t<I 

¥r?l?li «ftC¥5l ¥*15 C55 J<1JI¥ ‘a¥ 

f^Sf >il¥ ¥r5?I1 

¥C5j| (p. 80). 

There is also an allusion to the establishment of the Hindu 
College : ¥f^¥t¥l5 '2ts(tsi SfW 

fJlfsF15 ¥(C’n¥ iFt^¥ •4¥ 

¥5ll*f^ ¥W¥ »)f^C^t¥C¥ ¥r?ratf^C¥il ’ 

il!5t lil^-5 v,^i?Ta»1 C^si5S 5151^5 51^ 5S'^51T5 

31^5 ¥r,iu:¥5 '^(51 ¥tC¥5f 

¥Ee!i:» ¥Cii¥ 5|¥¥ SI^Fl f^lfd ¥f5^lt? >ii5T ¥f!IC‘«C? 

¥tCS1OT5 ¥I<I f5C»t5 f?5Tl? 5T^1 55 ¥tC«1C9f5 

5151 »i^lIPl55fa¥l5 '2t¥l»f sitt? ¥t51 *1t^ ¥f5J¥^ 
srlfac^ »(lf55l I (p. 82) 

Bhabanicaraij BandyopadhySy was, no doubt, the most in- 
flueatial member of the so-called orthodoi party, who upheld the 
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traditions of the orthodox society irrespective of their merits 
or defects ; but it must bo said tliat in his present publica- 
tion, he keeps a fairly open niul b, danced iiiind. He is generous 
enough to admit the usefulness of Englisli education which 
was then gradually gaining ground in the country but which 
in the opinion of tlie narrow orthodoxy of the time was sap- 
ping the very foundations o( the ancient faith and encourag- 
ing the pernicious habits of the young bloods of the time. 
On the other hand, Bhabaniearan satirises some of the weak- 
nesses of the so-called orthodox party and does not miss an 
opportunit}^ of making fun of tliein. Speaking of the Puja 
(estival he says : 

<3 I (p. 111 .* He gives an inimitable 

(.lusoription of aiul alludus to four or five such Tf^ls 

in the orthodox society. As the institution is gradually vanish- 
ing from modern society, we reproduce below the author’s 
description of a ceremony in which the presides and 

his remarks on the duties of such (pp, 4!)-52) : 

C^f'l '3*'* 

{sic) -ipf’liil 

4'<5, «5r35^^ fipra*! 

’ll?! f^«n '« *1^ c<r93t5i 

'Sl'spfs 51^1 title's 'SitW 

^r?«1 ■'S til3« '«*t 

’Ff^ci5 ^ 'm 1%3 '5i9 

I But elsewhere (p. 84 ) he gives an account of their patronage of 

music. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1927 
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*3^5? '51(351 5ii ^ 

Tc?;! ^5i’i‘'-3 ^f«(j^fs Tt':^ 

i '5:t'5I1l1'’.f51t ^ 1J5|*|(^1I ^if^l^il 

^t’li feJWJi c5!?ii ^ 's.^Jifs s^?! jcsI^ 

'5;*f»1 (sic) ^-ili Jlt'! 'Si^^lt^ ’fCIR c’lll^ifs •si^C’FH 

fB’Fl 5,|g, I*i?|<i I,v5lfi; ?fi ’■;r?5t^^ Sti^'inl E'tfW^ ' ♦j^'^’ll^lT 'Sl'tfel 
^C? ■5X51 ^tS'tC’F C5f‘3^1 >21111 ^tC^l f^t1lt«( 5^1(1 

sltC’F 5’'t!:51?l ’lU r.5|t&»(i% 5^51 'I’l 51®1<I sl 

p nt'l f'^':?tsC395I 5sf?ll1 Clf'l 5;r,5| C5lttf’'ir$ »P5l^ 3W’:*t?l 

n if^i’ifsK 6*if.T ?'5i 5<!,’ixii 5:5t<i^ (^/c) r^r,^5Jil «it!:’F ^11 iitsir- 

S^RJI ^Ii!;?|5 -F,,-'..:.-) -5;|»>^ ,2l>?tn 

^tSi-.! 5;u:(>i <si?,5|'> vit!;^ ^|?|j|| >5;t?t!l ‘ItC’f:! W'll^ ^Ift»ra 
''(in f^cnsJii ^f?i(!| f5iif|!:<;? 5;!f'^it-s >!p;in:| ctf;! n If^^l 
B'ifrK’F Ht;i(f;f 5t(rt51 ?rr.?n ^J'la B?i'lf5?l ^TSI . ^trJl ■5lt«l 5iri(T 

7f[fn f^insni I 

At the same time tliere are occasional attacks on the 
somewhat reckless and incontinent lives led by “English-edu- 
cated” Bengali youths of this period, the so-called reforming 
Young Bengal who regarded everything old and time- 
honoured as despicable. It is true that the conduct of some 
of the fro.sh products of the Hindu dollege was not. above 
reproach and deserved the biting satire of works like Kalikata 
Kamalalay and Nciha-bahu-bilas but it must be srtid to the 
credit of BhabSnIcaraD that he does not represent the some- 
what extreme and one-sided views of his party and his 
remarks are not marked by the abusive bitterness which often 
defaced the periodical publications of the time. Here is 
a piece of good-natured banter on one of the weaknesses of 
the modern Babu who loves to collect a large library of 
well-bound volumes without ever turning over the page of 
a siugle book : 

a ?tln5F9i BtsTtft'ltil 'sWu ^ »llPl 
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S 5 l« C’firtC’l I ' 5 ® ^<8 CifS?! ?C 1 I slt^’F 

cwra ^8 Wv ^ m 'nr- c’Ft^i ■’Ftc^is 

III ^Hjrl « -sifw ?tRpi ^ «ttc^n CTO 

'Slf^T «R '5ltC5 ?III Id «ltr<F;i ^J<l fTO 

^t8 ^ csufll C«ili^ C^«t^ ^1^111 %■§= ^CHH 

^Wrs ^csn Hi I 

The ostensible object of the work, hosvever, is not satire 
bat description, although BhabanIcaraD bad an undoubted 
gift of satirical writing. His descriptions of 5 t^r?i?i ^lii*tt? 
or of professional beggars ([)p. 84-88) and C^lJ|lC5^s who hang 
upon the wealthy, exhibit the true picture of a certain 
type or class in every society, interesting to the student of the 
drama, novel or social history. That Bhabilnicarap possessed 
fine powers of observation and satirical portraiture which, if 
developed, would have borne better fruits, and that he was 
more than a writer of ephemeral editorials is put beyond 
doubt by his Kalikata Kamalalay ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that this work formed the starting point of several other 
works of the same type, like Pramathanath Sarra&’s Nala~ 
bahthbilas, culminating in the inimitable sketches of Teckcand 
and Hutam. To the student of the history of Bengali 
literature, therefore, the work under review possesses a 
unique importance. 

The other work of Bhabanicara^, viz., Aicaryya Upakhyan 
( ), published in 1835, is entirely devoid of 
satirical pretentions. The title-page reads : || / *!?*(? n / 

’l<s| II / ’^{mM HVtC^ / 5^?l I / 

5 ^63i >H,8> >1151 i/ It is a slight pamphlet of 20 pages, written 
entirely, in ♦15T?I verse, describing the life and works of 
Kalls'ankar RSy of the Kayastha Datta family (zamindars) 
of Narnil, Jessore, It enumerates in detail the various virtu- 
ous acts of the said gentleman, how he established images of 
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Kslt and tomples of Siva in various villages, dug tanka and 
constructed a (landing place) at and goes on to 

describe his death at Benares in old age and the magnificent 
Sraddha ceremonj’ which was held there after his death. His 
genealogy is given at pp. 7-8. The work is of little merit 
and is written in the old style with following hhaiiita at the 
end (p. 20) : I 

^W?I H 

BhabSnlcharan also wrote a Purusottama-cctndrika 

in the same 

strain, written in lutyar and occasional prose, and giving 
a topographical and historical account of the holy places in 
the Ganjarn District, esj coially of or Purl. It is not 

necessary to give an elaborate description of this work. A 
copy of this work is in the Briti.sh Museum^ as well as in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and bears ^aha 
1766(— 1844 A. D.) as the date of its publication on the 
title-page. It contains {)p. viii + 77. A Gaya-paddhati was 
also probably written by him. 

Another poetical work by Bhabiinlcaran, entitled Duth 
vilasa ( pp. viii + 133), can bo 

traced in the Briti.sh Museum collection.® On the titlo-page 
it bears the date, viz., iSaka 1747 = A. D. 1825, published at 
Calcutta, containing 12 illustrations. As the poem possesses 
little merit, and is disfigured by occasional gro.S3ness, it is not 
desirable to give here any detailed account of the work. 
We read in the of 1858 (no. CO, Saka 

1780, p. 260) ; CWtfl 

{sic) I 

31 8111 :?, 

1 Blumhardt, Catalogue of Bengali Printed Books in the British 
Museum^ p. lO. 2 Blumhardt, loc, cii. 

3 Since writing the above account, we had an opportunity of 
examining fresh files of the Samacar-candrika, edited by BhabSnIcarai} 
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The TF^ork of GauH6ankar Bhattacarya Tarkavaglia 

In our last article we gave an account of some of the 
periodicals edited by Gaurlsanlcar (otherwise known as 
'^Vs ) Bhattacarya who had some reputation as an irrespon- 
sible journalist and formidable literary rival of Isvarcandra 
Gupta. We mentioned also some of the works composed 
by GaurlsaAkar, of which we propose to give below some 
detailed account. The works composed by him, so far as I 
have been able to trace, are : 

1 u ^ 

1 (The Bhagavad-gita with a Bengali 
translation of t!ie text.) Calcutta 1242 b.S. (« a.d. 1835) 
ppi + 112. 

2 \ ^ ^ I 

(Sanskrit text and commentary, and a Bengali translation of 
the text), pp iii+vii + 167. Calcutta, 1265 b.s. (=a d. 1858.) 

3 I (on the art of cookery), Calcutta, /Saka 
1765 = (a.d. 1843). 

4. I in Two Parts (full title-page given below). 

Pt. I, Calcutta, 1247 b,s. ( = a.d. 1840) ; Pt. II, Calcutta, 1259 
B.s. (= A.D. 1853). 

in the Calcutta Imperial Library : viz. for the Bengali years 1250, 1251 
and ,1252, corresponding to 1.^43-44, 1844-45 and 1845-46 (April to 
April), VVe have not been able to gather any 5.uch interesting informa- 
tion from these files as would justify a detailed account of them. 
Only three items may be culled here, (i) June 15, 1843 — 

We read about George Thompson who came out with Dwarkanath 
Tagore and became the founder of the Bengal British Indian Society, 
of which he beenmethe President, with Peary Chand Milra as Secretary 
and Ramgopal Ghose as Treasurer. We are told in this issue that he 
went to Delhi, and having been appointed Ambassador of the Emperor of 
Delhi was making prepaiations for his departure to England. (2) Septem- 
ber 28, 1843 — We are told that the Seal's College, which 
was founded about six months ago, is holding its first six monthly 
examination. (3) August 8, 1844— 

’fs 
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5 I (full title-page gipen below). Calcutta 1260 

B. 3. (^A. D, 1854). 

All these works, with the exception of (3) and (6) are in 
the British Museum.^ Of the works (3) and (5) there are 
copies in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
the Imperial Libraiy respectively. As the first and the 
second work are mere translations, while the third cannot 
claim in any sense to be a literary work, we shall confine 
ourselves to the last two works, although they are in reality 
meant to be school text-books. 

The full-title-page of the Jmna-praiUp reads 

thus® : I / 

'« ^9^ I c-n^fig 

j ?ca i / 

...(torn off) 5,0 i/ (?) 1/, pp. ii + 80. 

^’ifl’smi? I / I / I / / f 3 / 

spr^I^T^l I / ?t5?l511 

I / iKfO 511 51 I / 11 'Sl^ 

^1 l/ Printed by Shibe-Krist Mitter / pp. 78. 

The work proceeds on the model , of Indian fables like 
Pancatantra and pretends to bo the substance of the teachings 
of Mahamaho[)adhyay Hariharacilrya who is requested by 
MaharajSdhiraj Kailasadeva to impart instruction to his 
son Malayadeva. The didactic motive, as usual in these 
collections of fable-s, is deliberately and expre.ssly developed 
after the manner of its Sanskrit models ; but some of the 
stories seem to bo entirely original. The author’s introduc- 
tion set. forth the scope of the work thus : 

?1C^ fevi? f%^ 

^ 'al^- 

1 Blumhardt, op, cit., p. 26. 

2 The British Mu.seuin copy contains only I’t. I of this work. The 
description here given is based on the (Calcutta) Imperial Library 
copy which contains both the parts. 
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'sqrtin ^rtm c»rti^3l 

CH Ji’F?! ’PflRltC^lt ®tl('2fft*ltC*W ^ ^ 

fi’Ft’f t!)^ ’138’F (21^^ 451? 

'SRit^ii fulfil'® >i^Ji1»itiR:*t? 

*11^ 'Sit’fRi ^c?!^ <2ft?t 'SitJir’It® 5^111 'NJlf'lfe Stfil’rQ (ij^tfif- 

TO '2t?Ft»t ’Ffes I ^F^— ®tra’t >IJI Jll5t I 

A.n idea of the themes, which are illustrated by the stories 
in the work, may be obtained by the following brief r6suni6 
of the contents of Pt. I (fro/n tlie I r>l?fjl- 

! r*l«tII^'*tC^ Wl^ I I r«{^?|!tC9l 

^t9I5FFl5F?n:3F SStf^WtC^if I ^<IW?I 

I fjiHft I ^l?j ?|!«tcji? (2{cgl»^ I 

'5ft?*fi^3i I jffsi I 

•ttaj I «Fr?c« i 

We shall close our account of this work by giving two 
short specimens of its Bengali, the one illustrating the author’s 
plain style, the other his ornate mode of writing. 

'Sincglg Ilft’ltsi IRI «15^5F ■SF'fsikai Ci2t^f»iPl^tg 

Cifin 'Rt^1*Fl wfeil '^‘l^lPi ’1«l dJRfJl? ^^iFsil 

'SlfU’FtiTil %cl ^'*11ll Rtiilt'SnFt?! SFH fs®? 

<i)w ^^<1 ^^<1 B^rfFif OFK 5Ff?gi ^rejg '5itw 'Sin??! 

?’lfa '5lf%Iltil 'Sifs W'l Jlltlf 

‘I’l^’F ^Nc*!?! ftiF^ «C?, ^ 

'5|Rt5?1^5 ^ ^1^1 ^5?I "t’F’FS, CSlIC’F (RtC’F 

'Ht f^CiTC»f '*l1^5, ^ ’It’l®! 

^1 ’ttf’R (sic) vi-jstfa '5it?tf?| (Rt^ fRKt m *l1ftlf^. 'sitf*! ^1W- 

IpdF^^ ’Fsij ’ipaiii ' 5 ia' 2 lt’‘tJi * 11 ^!^ 1 (Pt. I, p. 33)- 

^f%»ltair»?i1 ’FC^ii 'siRqf^bf^ fs^^RRtfv ^f^- 

wfggi fRwt»i ^ cgtrg'(’i‘i-’WRi;i'r9-ira-f«t5 
’Ffe*! ^CUSl I (Pt. I, p. 14 )- 

GaurlSafikar’s Bhugol-$ar need not detain us long. It is 
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a short elementary school book of 50 pft!?es, compiled from 
viirious English works on Geography. Its title-page reads : 
I / '« 

I / f ® C»ft'3t5nflrt?l 

^ / :55tr?-5 3^91 / *1^ jftfl I / Printed 

by Shib-Krist Mittor. / Beginning with goneriil definitions, it 
goes on to deal with the geographical features of Asia, inci- 
dentally of (|)p. lC-20), and follows it up with accounts 

of Europe (pp. 20-34), Africa (pp. 34-41), America (pp. 41-50), 
devoting only one page (p. 50) to Polynesia. The author’s 
remarks on is quoted here ns a specimen : 

ClfW^tsr3 

alC^I f4«lj|3 55 1 

nc? ^^ptr<(aTC^5 ^5ir«(^tf?lftC’f?l 55ICU 

^5tC5 C5W9T5T«fI 5Pf5C^5 I ^ 

( To he continued) 


SusiiiL Kumab De 



Some Lights on 

Ancient World History from the Puranas 

There are many problems of ancient history which the 
modern historians are oldiged to note, but which still await a 
proper solution. Thus, while it is realised that ancient Persian 
civilization and that of tlie Indo- Aryans had a common root, 
that thereafter came a time when lor some reason or 
other they divided, and divided with a certain degree of 
mutual opposition and conflict, what the reason of that con- 
flict was few can say. The ancient Iiome of the whole Aryan 
race lias been sliif'ting round the world from Central Asia to 
Asia Minor, Scandinavia, Artie regions, Caucasus and some- 
where in the south-western regions of Central Europe. Even 
now a group of .scholans places tlic first Aryan habitation in 
India itself. There is the other problem of the identity of the 
Summerians, That there were Summerians in the earliest 
portion of the now-known history is certain. A civilization, 
that of the ancient Dravidians, similar to theirs is said to 
have existed in India also before the Aryans came in, but 
who these Summerians were, how and whence they came 
into India, no one can say. On the other side of the world 
also the problem of the Maya civilization is dividing scholars 
into two camps, one holding that Mayas came from India and 
the other affirming their independent development. 

Value of Puranas 

The accounts in the Puraijias and the Hindu Epics throw 
very interesting lights on these and many other problems of 
ancient history. The pity is that sufficient attention has not 
been paid to these books which appear to contain such 
valuable materials. It is true that the Puraijias as found now 
are not of very old standing as books, but they were certainly 
written at a time when these controversies had not ai ‘sen. 
Evidently the PurSpas record traditions about times much 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1927 4 
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niiterior to the time ut their eumpilatioii. Indeed there is a 
distinct tradition in the I’lirfHnis that wliile the Vedic litera- 
ture was in the c‘hai”0 ol the Hruliniaijias the task of developing 
the Pnnmas was given to the STilas or bards vho sang about 
secular history. That the present Puraiias are not secular 
but iiHve a religious torm points to some earlier Prakrt 
Pura^as which Iiavc l)oen lost. It is admitted that the 
earliest of the existing Pura^as was not written earlier than 
the Buddhist period. The probable reason of the Pura^H.s 
being given a religious form was to produce a literature 
interesting to the masses to combat the growing power of 
Buddhism. The greater respect paid to the Vedas and Vedic 
literature probably kept them safe from such treatment. But 
even in this form some of the most authentic Purai^as have 
got separate chapters for historical accounts. The Visi>u 
and Bhagavata Puraijias may be cited as examples. It is true 
that even in these accounts legendary form has crept in 
places, but it is surely possible to separate the raff from the 
substance by proper criticism and comparison. Indeed there 
has been too much prejudice against these books and it is 
high time to subject these records of some of the most an- 
cient tradition? of world history to the searchlight of careful 
scholarshii). No doubt some scholars have begun to give 
them their attention — and it is a good sign but they deserve 
much more yet. The special value’ of the Fureunas lies in the 
fact that they are records not merely of historical traditions of 
the Aryans but supply valuable materials about the history 
of other nations and civilizations of antiquity. 

Tfie great deluge : its geological confirtnation 

The first great landmark in the Puranic history is that 
of the Great Flood. That there was such a flood is now ad- 
mitted on all hands. There was a time, the scholars say, 
when the present Rajputana, the Gaugetic plain and Bengal 
were all big seas separating the Punjab and Himalayas from 
the Deccan plateau on the map of India. At that time the 
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Deccan plateau was connected with Africa on the one hand 
and Australia on the other by a huge Indianic continent 
which now lies submerged under water. Tliere is a new theory 
now claiming attention, that of the “drifting” of the conti- 
nents. But howsoever it might have been, it is admitted that 
about fifty thousand years ago the map of the world was diffe- 
rent from that of today. Then there came about a change. 
This change was completed, perhaps in thousands of years, 
Mr. H. G, Wells places the period of tliis change between 
n.oOOO and 25000 years hack. But it was pi’obably accelera- 
ted by some huge cataclysm which created new seas and 
new lands. The tradition of this convulsion embodied in 
some form or other exists practic.ally in all laiuls. In the 
Semitic accounts it is called the Noah’s Flood and in the 
Furapas it is the Mann’s Flood. Tlie similarity in the name 
as well as in the main account is striking. The antiquity and 
authenticity of the thing is further ensured by its description 
in the Satapatha Brahmaijy'* Thus it is not merely a Puranic 
legend but has the hall-mark of Vedic literature. But what 
is even more wonderful is the detail which finds confirma- 
tion in the accounts of the geologists. Thus the scholars agree 
that after this convulsion some new land appeared which 
developed into Gangetic plain. Exactly the .same thing is 
said here. In the RamSyaua we find that Vaivasvata 
Mann founded the city of Ayodhya. Before the deluge ho 
was a more kiiTg. After it ho became a Manu, and as such 
founded a new city in a new land. This new land was the one 
which emerged from the convulsion. It was written thousands 
of years before modern geology asserted such a change to have 
occurred. Dr. Abinash Chandra Das has argued in his 
Vedic India that Vedic texts show that once the Punjab was 
surrounded by seas. In the Ramayana and Pura^as we find 
a confirmation of this view, even the indication of an effect of 
the deluge exactly according to the conclusions of geological 
research. This is a fact of capital importance. It indicates 
the trustworthiness of the Puranic traditions, and also a 
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definita poiafc in time from which it is possible to hnd the 
sequence of the chief events in ancient history. 

The previous six Manvantaras 

But the Puranic history does not begin from this point. 
Prom this it gives a wonderfully connected account of the 
Indian dynasties. But even before this it gives an account of 
six Manvantaras going before the Deluge. A Manvontara is 
the period of influence of one Manu or the law-giver of the 
“Manusyas” or men. The present period is that of the 
Vaivasvata Manu. It began from the Deluge and is continu- 
ing. Prior to that there were the periods of the six Manus 
tivSyambhuva, Svarocisa, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata and 
Caksusn. The account of these periods is neither so com- 
plete nor so connected as that of the present Vaivasvata 
period. But whatever is given is invalnablo to build the 
most ancient history of the world. Different dates are given 
to the deluge by different writers, but whatever the date, the 
extant historical accounts of practically all ancient nations 
begin sometime after the deluge. The beauty of the Puranic 
account is that the deluge and a long period before it is given 
as a period of history, and the deluge is a mere historical 
episode though of the greatest importance. 

The Ka'xyapiis or Kaspios 

The pre-deluge nations about whom the Pura^as speak are 
the Dovas, tlie Dait3'a.s, the Dunavas, the NSgas, the Garudas 
and the Manusyas, There are two traditions a'lout their origin. 
Brahman is the Lord Creator. From two of hLs sons, Svayam- 
bhuva Manu and Kasyapa, these nations take their rise. 
Manu is the ancestor of the Manusyas or the Aryans, 
while Rasyapa is the progenitor of the other races through 
his several wives. Whether Kasyapa was or was not the 
first ancestor of the other races, this is certain that 
he was different from Manu. There is a tendency to 
consider the Puranic Devas either Aryans themselves 
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or as gods, but both views are manifestly wrong. 
The Puranic Devos are nob forces of nature like those 
of the Vedas, nor are they mythical beings, but are hu- 
man beings with human characteristics. They have got their 
countries, vehicles, domestic animals, weapons of offence 
and defence, families, kings, government, 'I’hey bold inter- 
course with the Manu^yas on equal footing, often take help 
from the Manusyas or Aryans in their battles. They have 
got human shapes, s|)eech, ch.aracter and above all parentage. 
Sometimes there are intermarri.ages between the Manusyas or 
Aryans and the Devns. Similar is the case with the Daityas. 
Thus the Devas and Daityas and .similarly the others are 
races of men distinct from the de.scoiidnnts of ^faiiu the first 
Aryan law-giver. 

The Daityas lived somewhere about theSoutl), South-we.st 
and East of Caspian Sea. This was the countr}’ of tlio 
Kaspii or Kaspios (Nundolal Dey’s article, Rasatala, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, March, 1926). To the South-east of the 
Caspian Sea was the ancient town of Hyrcanin, the capital 
of a country of the same name. The first great king of the 
Daityas is said to be Hiranynkasipu and Hyrcnnia was pro- 
bably the capital town founded by this great king of the 
Kaspii race, Garudas are placed by Mr. Dey in Turkes- 
tan as their land was divided from Hyrcnnia b}' the river 
Sarniiis (modern Atrik) which i.s .said to he a corruption of 
Supai'Da another name of Garuda. This tallies with the 
Puranic statement about the abode of Vis^u, the Lord of 
Vaiku^tha. Another Sanskrit name for Vaikuntha is Trivisfapa. 
which looks like modern Tibet. Garuda was the vehicle of 
Visiju which probably indicates an alliance between the two 
nations. 


The Dexm and NTtgas 

Visyu is sahl to 1)6 the younger brother of Indra (RfimR- 
ya^a, Uttara, 32) which would point to Indra’s country 
also lying somewhere near Tibet. The peculiar charncteris* 
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tics of these Devas as described in the PurSijas tend to 
confirm this guess. Those DeVas it is said used to come 
to India through the skies in their ViniSnas. Whenever 
Aryan kings went to help them they went up the mountains. 
In the Mahiibhilrata when Arjuna goes to get the wonderful 
weapons of the Devas he goes up the Himalayas to go into 
their country. Similarly in Hftmaya^u. when RSvai^a goes to 
fight with ludra he crosses the Kailasa peak of the Himala- 
yas. The Devas were noted for their dazzling beauty, thoir 
material splendour and their wonderful weapons. Another 
curious fact added to the charm of mystery. The Devas were 
very much against letting anybody come into their country. 
Their king had an unending anxiety about his throne and 
dominions so much so that he was loth to admit even 
savants of another country. These characteristics point to 
China and Burma as the likely countries. The Chinese call 
their country the Celestial Empire. They do not like stran- 
gers very much. Even now China and Tibet are not very 
well explored countries. Burma is Brahman in Sanskrit,. and 
this is the name of one of the kings of Devas and an ally of 
the great Deva king Indra. His own country was separate 
from that of ludra. The mineral resources of Burma are 
well known while the resources of Tibet and China are not 
yet developed. The other people Nagas are said to be 
Scythians by Mr. Dey, living somewhere to the south of the 
Caspian Sea. At present their traces are found towards 
Assam where NSga villages still exist, but in ancient times 
they were probably found about Central Himalayas and 
Kashmir also. Mahadeva appears to their chief deity with 
snakes I'ound his neck and head. The abode of this 
Mahadeva is Kailasa, a high HimSlayan peak. ThO’ snake 
king Sesa is the couch of Visuu in Tibet above. If the 
original home of the NSgas was in the South of Caspian 
Sea they must have been driven to this side at some early 
period on account of the traditional enmity of the more 
powerful Garudas. 14*3155 
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Traditional enmity 

The common ancestor Kasyapa probably indicates the 
identity of race of these nations, otherwise there were deadly 
feuds amongst them. The Dauavas and Daityas were friends 
and both were on very unfriendly terms with the Devas and 
Garudas. The Garudas were mortal enemies of Nagas who 
were always afraid of them. The NSgas were friends of the 
Devas and appear to be the meekest of all these Kasyapi races, 
while the Daityas and Divnavas of the Kaspii race appear to 
be the most ferocious. It is to be noticed that this same 
Kasyapa is later pressed into service to become the progenitor 
of the pre-Dra vidian races of Southern India when the 
Aryans came into contact with Southern India after the 
deluge in the time of the Ramayaiia. This evidently is a wrong 
tradition, probably a later interpolation, for it includes 
Manusyas amongst the sous of Kas'ya[)a by a wife Manu 
which is manifestly absurd. 

Aryan intercourse with Devas 

Now when and how did the Aryans come to know of the 
Devas and Daityas ? We have seen that belore the deluge 
there were tho six periods of the six Manus. There is a 
significant passage in Bhagavata that Vaikuijtha (Trivistapa 
=« Tibet) was made in the Raivata or the fifth Manu period 
which probably means that Tibet became known to the Aryans 
in this period. It is true that there are some stories about 
these Devas in the previous Mauvautaras, but they appear 
to have been gathered later on when the intercourse between 
the two peoples was more developed. Narada Rsi was 
probably the explorer. It is stated that once N§rada Rsi 
in his wanderings in the Himalayan forests came to a very 
beautiful place, and sat down in meditation. Indra the king 
of Devas seeing this became afraid for his country, sent 
many beautiful nymphs and the god of love to beguile 
NSrada, but without success, and the god bowed low before 
NSrada. Then N&rada met Siva, the NSga god with snakes 
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on the KailSsa and thereut'ter VisQU in his K^Ira-sSgara. 
This KsIra*8S.gara also is an interesting point. It means “a 
sea of thick milk.” Mr. H. G. Wells indicates that about 
fifty thousand years ago, long before the deluge, there was 
a huge ice field in parts of and above Tibet. An unending 
expanse of ice would look very much like a “.sea of thick 
milk.” The story interpreted in plain language would mean 
that the Aryan sage and explorer Ns,rada wandering in the 
Himalayas chances to strike upon a way across, and Indra 
sends various temptations to induce him to turn back but is 
unsuccessful. Later on he finds that Nftrada has no evil 
purpose and is a very learned man. He appears to be so 
much taken by the learning of this sage that Narada becomes 
the first Aryan missionary and is allowed to preach the 
spiritual message of the Aryans to the materialistic Devas. 
This is shown by another very significant fact that Narada 
is the first Devarsi or the Rsi (sage) of the Dovas. 
Thereafter Narada lives in the country of the l)eva.s. Though 
he often comes to India, his hcad(iuarter remains in the Devas’ 
country. 

It should be noted in this connection that Narada as well 
as Indra and such other names are not names of .single 
individuals but are borne by many individuals as they repre- 
sent titles. That is why they occur in widely different 
periods. Each sage had his Asrama or place of abode, where 
he taught pupils, and each successor in this work at that 
Asrama was called by the same traditional name. It is possible 
that these Asramas were probably the institutions which 
later suggested the Buddhi.st monasteries. The number of 
pupils in these Asrama.s often swelled to thousands. Thus 
llsi Durvassas had one thousand pupils. Even in Buddha’s 
time such institutions were in existence. 

But to take up our tale, Mr. Howell tells us that even 
now the Dalai Lamas of Tibet repeat a Vedic Mantra and go 
round their house like the Vedic pradak$i)>a. Once the inter- 
course between the Devas and the Aryans was established 
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it grew up rapidly and in the next Manu period called 
the Caksusa Mnnvuntara happened things of the greatest 
importance. 


Narasini/ia <iud the Ur Inscription 

In the early part of that period appeared the great 
Daitya king Hira^yakasipu. He was not merely a 
materialist, but a great egotist and even an atheist. He is 
said to have conquered the whole known world above the 
Himalayas, and to have forbidden the worship of the Creator 
affirming the existence of such a god as mere imagination, 
and to have ordered liia own w’orship as the real lord of the 
world. In any case he appears to have defeated the Devas 
badly, and the Devns probably came to their friends the 
Aryans for help. From India went a great king Narasiipha. 
He .surprised Hiraijyakasi^ui in his palace and killed him 
then and there, and delivered the Devns from his yoke. That 
Narasiinha was an Aryan is indicated by a passage in the 
Rainayaua. There when king Sugrlva tells his soldiers the 
dill'orent places where to search for Sita he names a place 
where the Narav3’aghra Ksattriyas live. Now Narasimha 
and Naravyaglira both mean the same thing “tiger-man” or 
‘‘tiger amongst men.” Further ‘Nara’ is another word for 
‘Manusya.’ These things point to his being an Aryan 
king of tlie Naravyaglira tribe. 

That this Narasimha did go to Hyroania now appears to 
be confirmed in a most wonderful way. About one hundred 
miles up the course of the Euphrates river from the Persian Gulf 
on the west side have been discovered the ruins of the ancient 
city of Ur, where Major Wooley has carried out extensive 
excavations since the world- war. Not far from this, near the 
modern Tell-el-obeid, a sort of a suburb of Ur, an inscription 
believed to be the oldest yet discovered has been found. Its 
date is placed about 4.‘>00 b. o. It has been translated by the 
scholars of the University of Pennsylvania, c. s. A. It is 
said to mean that the “King A-an-ni-padda the then ruler 
MARCH, 193 ; 5 
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ot Ur dedicated that temple to the goddess Nin-har-sag" 
(Scientific American, Jany., 1926, p. 33). Both the names 
appear to have an Indian colour and the similarity between 
Nar-singh and Nin-har-sag i.s striking. The difficulty that 
Nin-har-sag is said to be a goddess has no doubt yet to be 
e.\plaiued by later researche.s. Anyway the PurSnic account 
says that Narasiipha killed Hira^yakasipu, delivered the 
Devas from thraldom, established theism, and gave the 
kingdom to Prahlada the son ot Hirapyakasipu. Thereafter 
the re!ation.s between the Daityas and Aryans are said to 
have become so amicable that an Aryan sage Sukracarya 
was taken from India to become the spiritual preceptor of the 
Daitya kings. Thus Sukracarya was the second Aryan 
missionary who aryanised the Daityas. Naturally with 
Narasiipha and ^ukraciirya, streams of Aryans must have 
gone to Persia especially when the relations between the 
two countries had become amicable. 


Peyso-Aryau Schism 

Prahliida gave U[) his kingdom on account ot his religious 
propensities and his son Bali became king. Bali was the 
most famous and the greatest Daitya king. He was very 
virtuous and learned. All the Daityas and Danavas bow’ed 
before him. He performed sacrifices according to the Vedas 
under the guidance of Sukracarya. Asura was adopted as 
a name of the gods and the Vedas mention Asura as 
one of the names of the gods. This was a period of peace and 
development. The Devas, Daityas, Garudas, Nagas, Aryans 
were all at peace. A joint maritime expedition was arranged 
by the Daityas, Devas and Nagas with the help of Kaccha- 
pas. One does not know whore these Kacchapas lived. 
The similarity of name with Kasyapas and Kaspii or 
Kaspios is great. Anyway the ships were built near the 
mountain Mandrilcal, where timber could be found in abun- 
dance. Probably it was somewhere on the southern slopes 
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of the Himalayas on the shores of the then existing Gangetic 
sea. Many ships were built and the expedition lasted several 
years during which many valuable things were obtained. When 
the time for division came the Devas kept all the best things 
for themselves, gave a few to the NSgas, and ignored the 
Daityas. The Daityas under Bali fought for their right but 
they were in the country of the Devas far away from home 
and unprepared for the fight and so were defeated, and es- 
caped to their country with difficulty. Tliere Bali prepared 
for another trial of fortune and attacked the J3evas with a 
large army. Ihe Devas were badly defeated and lost their 
country to Bali. The Devas again ap])ear to have appealed 
to the Aryans, but the Aryans were on friendly terms with 
the Daityas also, and so instead of a military expedition a 
great sage Viiinana appears to have gone to plead with the 
Daitya king for tlie freedom of the Devas. When he arrived 
at the Daitya capital, king Bali was engaged in a Vcdic 
sacrifice. A discourse followed and the king Bali was so pleased 
with the erudition of Vilmana that ho promised to grant any 
boon that Vamana might ask. Bali made the promise against 
the advice of his preceptor Sukriicarya, who saw through 
the des.ittn of Vamana. But Bali refused to retract his word. 
The fated happened. Vamana asked the whole of his empire 
and Bali cheerfully gave it. Now occurred a most painful 
thing, Bali had become a subject of Vamana by his own gift 
and so Vilmana ordered him to be hound up and deported to 
the country of the Nivgas to make things safe for the Devas. 
This was too much. The Devas themselves pleaded for Bali, 
the Dait3’’a3 protested, the Persian Aryans led by Sukril- 
carya protested, but sage Vilmana was inexorable. He is said 
to have even punished Sukrilcarya by depriving him of his 
one eye (or probalily his post as the teacher of kings while 
he still remained a teacher of the Perso- Aryans). The real 
fault was of the Devas, but Bali was penalised for his goodness. 
This appears to have caused that schism, which history 
notes, between the Indo-Aryans and the Perso-Aryaus who 
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were naturally sympathetic towards the Daibyas amongst 
whom they had so long been living. 

King Bali and God Bel, Bali or Baal 

But VSmana did not treat Bali harshly. He himself, 
lived with Bali in the Naga country, gave him the higher 
esoteric teaching of spiritualism till Bali was recognised as a 
Devar§i or a sage of the Devas like Narada. Besides Narada 
and Bali there are few other Devarsis in Indian literature. 
YSmana himself did not rule Hyrcnnia but gave the kingdom 
to the descendants of Bali. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that Bel 
is the national god of Babylonia and Baal of the Phoenicians 
(Renoufs Outlines of General History). About the Maya 
civilization of America also Dr. Thomas Gann, while carrying 
on excavations on the site of the city Chichen Itza the capital 
city of the Mayas, found shrines dedicated to god Bali. 
(Scientific American, February, 1026, pp. 84, 85).' That 
king Bali was great, good and godlike is borne out by Hindu 
literature and one would not wonder if he should, centuries 
after, be transformed into a god. The Assyrians or the empire 
of Asur, the Babylonians or the empire of the devotees of 
Baal or Bali appear to have been the later editions of Daityo- 
Aryans of Persia. 

The Mayas of America 

About Mayas also there is a controversy whether their 
civilization went from India or developed independently in 
America. It ranges round the Copan sculptures of Honduras. 
Professor G. E. Smith considers the sculptures to re- 
present elephants and explains in detail the channel through 
which the Mayan civilization came to America from India 
(Scientific American, January, 1926, p. 11). But if Baal 
is the same as Bali then Mayan civilization ought to be more 
akin to the Assyrian and Babylonian civilizations. Its tombs as 
shown in Chichen Itza appear to have a pyramidal shape. 
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Tlio pyrainkl.tl i,emplo towers (»t;‘ BaViyloiiia are well-known. 
Its script also is known to bo hieroglyphic which would point 
towards some affinity with Babylonia and Eu'ypt. The early 
Babylonian script also is said to have been hieroglyphic. 
There is another significant clue from the PuraDas. One Maya 
Diinava is said to live in I’aliila or the nether-world. Tlie 
word Maya again is not the name of a single individual but 
denotes a nuinhor of Danava kings «( JYilala. Tliero Mayas 
had continued intcreourso with India. Tliey were great 
l)uildeis. They built cities and palaces (or Ravam in 
the time of 6 rl RaiiTioandra of Rrunn,3'ana, and then 
centuries later they bui't a palace for king Yudhisthirn. 
Intleed it would appear that this second Maya was a 
descendant of the groat Maya Danava, and lie came to live 
in India from America, for he bogged to bo spared when 
Arjuna burnt the forest of Khandavaprastha where the Maya 
Diinava was living. The former Maya married his daiiglitcr 
Mnndodari to Rfivana, king of Lahka. If this is to be be- 
lieved then it i.s [lossihle tliattho Ma3'as might have originall3' 
gone from Persia to America through China and Cambodia, 
a channel very nearly the one sugge.sted by Prof. Smith, but 
centuries later parties of them returned to India and some 
of them might have gone further west to Egypt. 

The Egyptian Branch 

About Egypt it is a very noteworthy fact that the first 
mortal king of Egypt is Menes and the next king his son is 
Attithos whoso son is Kenckones. They appear after the 
deluge, the pre deluge history being unknown. In Iinlia the 
first king after the deluge is Vaivasvata Mann who is suc- 
ceeded by his son Iksviiku whose sou is Kuikeh (Manual 
of Ancient History by Rawlinson). The similarity is again 
striking. If Mayans came to India after the deluge iu the 
times of R»Ivh)i i and Yudhisthira and then went west to Egypt 
they could certainly Jmve taken the traditions of Mann .and 
IksvRku, these Mayas carried Daityo-Aryan culture to 
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Anaorica and Egypt, ami this culture must have been varied 
by local tribes in different places. It is also possible that the 
Egyptian culture went directly from A.ssyria and Babylonia 
without the intervention of the Mayas. The traditions also 
point to this direction (Bible). It is said that the ancient 
script of Babylonia was hieroglyphic which later cLtDged 
to cuneiform characters, but it .should be remembered that 
the emigrants must have been aware, though very imper- 
fectly, of the traditions of Manu, Iksvaku, Kuikeh, etc. This 
condition would be satisfied by a Maya colonisation as they 
passed through India long after the deluge. In this connec- 
tion it is also interesting to note that to the time of the first 
Egyptian dyansty belongs the great statute of Sphinx 
with the body of a lion and the head of a man, representing 
the Sun-god. The Indian Manu, Iksvaku and their descen- 
dants .also are said to be of the Solar dynasty, and the shape 
of the Sun-god Sphinx probably combine.s the traditions of 
Narasimha “the tiger man” who first began the Aryanisation 
of the Daityas and the Solar derivation of the Iksvaku 
family. In Egypt again we find that the other name of the 
Sun-god is Boalpeora, thus king Bali of the Pura^as, when 
deified, appears to have become a god of all the nations 
of Daitya origin : the Babylonians, Mayas, Egyptians, 
Phcenicians. Indeed it is said that Baal worship came to 
distingui.sh all those Semitic religions which did not have 
a Jewish origin. The Mayas, the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tians were great builders with a characteristic pyramidal 
form. Another common characteristic of these nations appears 
to be serpent worsliip and human sacrifice. Excavations in 
the Maya capital Cluchen Itza are bringing out remains of 
girl-victims, the Egyptian sculptures indicating the rite of 
human sacrifice are well-known, and so is the human sacrifice 
of Babylonia. In Puranas also the Asuras are credited with 
slight regard for human life. Another nation of the same 
Kasyapa or Kaspii parentage, the Nftgas have to this day 
the custom of human sacrifice in the Naga villages in Assam 
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in British India, and the British Indian Government is tryinj; 
to abolish this liorrible rite. Indeed it is probable that the 
idea of animal and human sacrifice in Aryan culture, was 
taken from the contact of tliese cultures in certain Vedic 
hymns. Scholars point out that the Sunabsepa Siikta o( the 
Bg-veda does not at all mention any sacrifice of liuinan Iioing, 
but when the same hymn comes to be ainytlified in tlie 
Brahmai)ia a story of human sacrifice is spun round it and 
the same story is repeated in the Ihlmayaija witli material 
alterations, .showing the imaginative cliaracter of the story. 
In any case, the fact, that in the llg-vodie hymn there is 
not the slightest suggestion of the sacrifice, tends to indicate 
that there was a time when the Jlg-vedic culture was foreign 
to it. 


Dravidians and Sumerians 

Another common characteristic appears to have been the 
hieroglyphic script in ancient times of all the Kaspii from 
the Devas to the Egyptians and Mayas, but the Devas do 
not appear to have shared the other custom of human sacri- 
fice. We have read before of the great fight between the 
Daityas and the Devas in the country of the Devas tliem- 
selves when the latter cheated the former of their spoils of 
the maritime expeditions. In this fight tlie Daityas were 
defeated and escaped to their country with difficulty. Tlie 
Mayas were driven to the south-east and America, while 
king Bali came back to his country to prepare for another 
war. Another event of world-wide importance took place 
at the same time. There were three Daityas, Malin, Sumalin, 
and Malyavat. They were brothers. Malin was killed in the 
battle, and Sumalin and Malyavat were forced to flee from 
the country and are said to have gone to Ceylon or Lanka 
but were driven from that place also and are .said to have 
gone to Patala or nether-world. It appears that Patala 
then meant not one country but several countries just as 
now the New World and Old World signify groups of 
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countries. The Mayits ixiicl tlie Suinalina both went to 
Pfttala but they went to widely different countries. The 
next that we hear of these SimiSiliiis ia tlio Punluic liiatory 
is after tlie deluge when one Saaifiliu Daitya conics 
from Pativla and married his daughter to the sage Vrsa- 
parvnn who begets on her the great Havana and his 
brothers. Riivn^a with tlie hel|) of Sumalin conquers 
Lanka or Ceylon and makes it the centre of the Raksasa 
|)Ower. Previous to Riivaija’s conquests Laukii was in- 
habited by the Yaksas. Who these Yaksas wore we shall 
see later on, but it is interesting to note here that the 
prefix Ra ia the name of the Sun-god of the Egyptians and 
probably has some original Daitya origin. It is possible that 
the new iuvador amalgamated with the original Yaksas and 
distinguished the new nation ns Raksas or those Yaksas who 
believed in god Ra. This is the probable reason, because Riivaiia 
was the grandson of Sumilliu who was admittedly a Daitya. The 
word Rftksasa later came to have a sinister meaning amongst 
the Aiyans because these new people emerging after the 
flood were the great opponents of the Aryan culture. 
The Raksasas believed in a host of deities. To them the 
nature-worship of the Aryans wa.s a sacrilege and they always 
made it a point to interrupt the Yajnas or the sacrifices of 
the Aryans. While the Aryans sacrificed with scented objects, 
Soma and Eire, tlie Raksasas sacrificed animal and human 
beings. TJiey would spoil the Aryan rites by throwing 
blood, bones and other such objects. Before appearing as 
Raksasas the Sumalius lived in Patala for a long time, and 
it appears that there their old Daityo- Aryan culture was 
modified by local influence. Still they were great builders, 
great fighters, very learned and were said to know even 
magic. RSva^ia ie said to be a scholar of the Vedas. These 
SumSli Rilksasas are identified by scholars with the ancient 
Dravidians. One great reason for this is that the present 
language of the Dravidians is Tamil. In India Tamil is 
found in Mysore, along the Eastern and Western const of 
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the Peninsula. In Ceylon Tamil is said to bo in a very 
pure form still. The Patala of the Suinalins was probably 
the Indianic continent now subrnerj^ed. There is a tradi- 
tion amnncr the Tamil i)eople that they originally came from 
the south. This tradition harinoni!!res with the emerjjfence 
of the Suinalins from the south after the deluge which was 
probably tlie causa of their migration. From the south 
these Suinali Raksasas spread to the north along the coasts 
and evMjii reached the Gangetic plain wlicro they were found 
in the days of Sri Rilinacandra; the hero of the Epic 
Ramayaiia. In Sindh and Baluchistan also they appear 
to have spread where they left their traces. Recent 
excavations in these provinces have brought to light 
inscriptions and clay pottery similar to those of the Sume- 
rian finds. The Indian traditions definitely record the 
expansion of these Surnalins or Sumelians from the south 
to the north, and it is probable tliat going further to the 
north-west they became the Sumerians of early history 
as at present known. They spread over the Gangetic plain 
and other provinces as is shown from the mingling of blood 
apparent in the bulk of the present day Indians. 

Azerbijan and Aryabljam 

The story of the deluge as given in the Pura^as is interest- 
ing as it throws an interesting light on the other problem 
of world Idstoiy. The broad outlines of the account of this 
deluge deducible from the different Puranas indicate that the 
deluge took place at the end of the Caksusa Manvantara when 
king iSatyavrata was informed by one Matsya that a huge 
deluge was going to come. Matsya means fish and the poet 
has described the informant as a real fish, but in reality it was 
a human being of the Matsya tribe just as NSgas were. Even 
in the time of the Mahabharata there was the Matsya king 
Virata in whose service the Pai^tjavas remained for semetime. 
The Matsya messenger told the Aryan king about the coming 
deluge and informed him that he had brought boats which 

I. H. Q., MAHCii, 1937 6 
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“were built by the Devas with great labour” (Matsya 
PurSija). It appears that some groat uprising in the Hima- 
layas was imniiiieut, aud the Devas aidicipating sent a 
messenger to their friends the Aryans to apprise them of 
the danger and to advise them to move at least their impor- 
tant persons and things to a safer place. It is significant 
tliat they were to proceed by boats and not over the moun- 
tains. Probably even tlicn the Devas did nut like the Aryans 
to come into their country in large nmnl)ers or the centre 
of disturbance being somewhere in the Himalayas it might 
have been considered unsafe to go that way. AVhatever the 
reason, the Aryan kir.g took witli him the seven llsis or 
sages, books, vegetables, animals, etc. and sailed for a new 
land guided by the Matsya. 

The modern Azerbijan or Sanskrit Aryabljam “the seed 
of Aryans” is considered by .some to be the ancient home 
of Aryans. What is more likely is that probably that is 
the country where the seed of Aryan culture and civilization, 
aud people found refuge at the time of the Deluge. Tho 
foriner Axyan emigrants to Persia and Hyreauia were already 
thereabout. Although tho treatment of king Bali had 
divided them into two camps, still there were old connections 
and relations of blood aud culture which must have iuducetl 
them to give the Indo-Aryans shelter at that time of 
danger. Moreover the power of the Devas was in tho 
ascendant. Thirdly, it is possible that Azerbijan was at 
the time the country of the Matsyas, fur there is a story 
that then the Vedas were stolen by a Daitya Hayagriva ; the 
Matsya king killed liiin in battle and recovered the Vedas. 
This he did probably because the Aryans were his guests. 
However, it was the name Azerbijan which suggests very much 
that th& seed of Aryan culture was protected there at that 
time of danger. When the danger was over the Aryan king 
returned, founded a new city in the newly obtained land, be- 
came the law-giver of the present period as Vaivasvata Mniui. 
From him the lines of kings have bceu given in a connected way 
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ill tlui Puranas. Now the age ot this great flood is, accord- 
ing to modern geological resenrch, soinewliere between 35000 
to 25000 B.C. Wiietlier this be true or whether further research 
will extend or shorten this period, it can be said that before 
this Manifs or Noah’s flood there had been three contem- 
porar}^ civilizations ot* the Dovas, Daityas and Danavas, and 
Aryans, and that Aryans Aryanised tlie otliors. 

A 'ej^ro ci vilizatio n 

Tlirjrr \v;'s a lourth civilization wiiicli though exist- 
ing at the tinio was not known to the Aryans. This 
was the Negro civilization existing in tlio Inclianic continent 
which included the inodeiu Deccan Plateau and was connec- 
ted with Africa. These people a[)pear to have become 
known to Aryans when the ])eccan plateau was joined with 
Northern India after the flood. This also does not appear 
to have been done nil at once. At first probably some land 
in the modern Gangetic plain emerged and later developed 
into what it is now, wliile the Ilajputana sea became very 
shallow and then ultimately dried up. About this there is 
a tradition, — Rsi Agastya drank up the sea and ordered the 
Vindhya mountains to koe[) low till Jie should return from 
his journey to the soutli. In non-]>oetic language it would 
moan that when the Raj|)utana sea practically dried up, its 
waters having passed on to the present Arabian Sea, the sage 
Agastya crossed to Deccan over the Vindhyas. In course 
of lime ho was Collowed by other Aryan sages who did the 
work of Aryunising the inhabitants of the Deccan. There is 
no account of* any conflict between these inhabitants and the 
Aryans ; they were rather the friends of Aryans in the 
struggle against tlio Sumali Raksasas who arrived in Ceylon 
and Southern India from the south when the southern Indian 
continent was submerged by the deluge. Probably the origi- 
mil inliabitants of Lanka also were Daityas as Yaksa was 
a Daitya chief of king Bali. But traces of Negroes as 
the early inhabitants are still found in both Ceylon and 
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Soutberu India (Indian Historical Quarterly, March 1 92C, — 
A Short History of Ceylon). Yaksas went with Kiivora into 
Ceylon and were in turn conquered by Sumftli kin;^ Rilva^. 
who founded the Rak.sasa culture us said above. 

In the RSmSya^a about 17 nations of those |)eople 
are counted in Southern India, They wore all named after 
some animal, and the poet has described their actions as 
if they were animals, but in reality they were human beings 
with those animals as their totemic signs. They talk and act 
like men. They have kingdoms and constitutions. The king 
of Kiskindha had divided his administration into eight 
departments with a minister at the head of each. 
In the battle with Ravania while at places they are 
described poetically as fightmg with their nails and teeth 
to suit their being called monkeys, yet at other places they 
are expressly said to possess weapons. The great achieve- 
ment of RSmacandra in the Epic is not so much the 
killing of Havana as the bringing within the Aryan 
fold all the nations of the south, not so much by lighting 
against them, as by attracting them with the purity of bis 
life. He made the Sunialis also better civilized and fit to 
give rise later on to the great Sumerian civilization. By the 
time of the second epic Mahabbarata this work was completed. 
All these nations appear to have adopted not only Aryan 
culture but also Aryan names and Aryan ancestry. But 
even then there are found some cases of those who though 
Aryanised still retained their distinct nationality such as the 
subjects of Jainbavat who married his daughter to iSri Krs^ia 
(JSinbavat is described as a bear). If he had been a real boar 
he could not have married his daughter to the humau hero 
dr! Kr^^a. 


The Post-deluge movements 

It is noteworthy that in this account the Deluge forms a 
landmark separating two eras having different significance 
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ill the history of the world. In the pie-delui;e period the 
Aryans of the Punjab came into contact with the Devas and 
Daityas, and Aryauised both, and established Arynii colonies 
in Persia. This period also .>a\v the oront Daitva-dova 
war which ultimately (lisinte;j;rateil the Dailyas and son! 
them in all directions in the west and to the submerged 
Indianic continent in the south carrying w'itli them the Daitya- 
aryan culture. In different climes the}' developed the Maya 
and Suinali civilizations. Then after the Deluge came a new 
world-movement of emigration. The Mayas and Sumalis 
appear in India, Sumerians begin a now history in western 
Asia, and the Eg3'ptians in Eg3'pt. The Devas with their tradi- 
tional seclusion remained confined to their celestial empire. 
Rut the third great nation of antiquity the Aryans were not 
unaffected by this movement. In the North and North-west 
they had already Aryanised the Devas and the Daityas. The 
change brought by the Deluge in tlie conliguration of land 
was tlie joining of the Punjab the old Aryan home to the 
Deccan plateau, and a new movement of Aryan expansion to 
the south began. All ‘ancient’ histories begin centuries 
after the li)eluge, hut the}' find civilizations ready made which 
must have had a history behind them. That is the previous 
history wliich has been attempted to draw out above on 
the basis of ancient Hindu literature, and it appears to explain 
the world movements which prepared the stage for the post- 
deluge period. This period is important as it brought the 
Aryans into contact with the Negroes of Southern India. 
Before this great Deluge (here was, the geologists think, 
a large continent joining what is now Southern India with 
Africa on the one .side ami Australia on the otlier, while 
Southern India is said to have been separated from the Pnnjal) 
by Rajputana and Gangetic plain seas and lieiice the 
presence of the Negro element in Southern India. 
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Antiijuity of Aryan civilbatiou 


The great objectiou to this account would be made that it 
ropreseuts the Punjab as the original homo of tlio Ary^ln.s and 
places Aryans earlier than even the Sumerians. That the 
Aryan civilization was anterior to the Sumerian can now he 
scarcely doubted. Some well-known European scholars also 
lean to this view (Scientific American, Jan., 1926 — Inscription 
of TTr). Indeed the very word Sumerian appears to have 
an Aryan origin. The fact that the first kings of the various 
nations of antiquity have names very similar to Manu again 
indicates prior oKistence of soino common tradition. Thus 
the Lydian Mauis, Pliiygian Maiiis, Cretan Minos, the 
Germati Mannus all appear to be counterparts of the Indian 
Manu of the post-deluge period as indicated above. This 
is an account which is gradually finding confirmation in 
inscription such as the most recent one’ of Ur and the 
history of other nations. The peculiarity of Aryan civilization 
was its spirituality, philosophy and religion and this they gave 
to the other contemporary civilizations of Devas, Daityas and 
Negroes of Southern India, and the Daityas were instrument- 
al in spreading the Aryan culture far and wide through 
their extensive migrations and seafaring habits, Tliese other 
nations, while they tO('k religion and philosophy iroir. the 
Aryans, gave them their material arts. In this connection the 
Aryans appear to have been indebted most to tlie Devas, who 
appear to have taught the manufacture and use of wonderful 
weapons, and such other things. Thus though the Aryans 
were anterior to Sumerians and Egyi)tians, there were other 
great civilizations even then. 

As to the home of the Aryans if the geological view of 
the Rajputana sea and the flood so beautifully confirmed is 
correct the Punjab is necessarily the home of the Aryans. If 
the Pur5Q.ic traditions can anticipate these geological researches 
there is no reason to doubt its other account of the Devas 
and Daityas, specially when that account explains many obs- 
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euro points iii tlie accounts of othtr nations. When the 
Punjab was surrounded on the North-west by liigh moun- 
tains with virile nations having high civilization, and on 
the South by seas, the Aryans could have developed their 
culture independently, and originally alone. The Dasyus ol 
the llg-veda are not pre-Aryan Dravidians, but as i.s suggested 
by Dr. Abin’ash Chandra Das, those tribes of the Aryans 
themselves who could not develop with equal ra[)idity with 
the progressing ones. The Dravidians came ages later. 
Amongst the Dravidians also there arc tribes in difEerent 
stages ot development even now ; some of their descendants in 
India are savage tribes while others are civilised. The 
s.ame thing could he possible of the Aryans. This is yet an 
unbroken ground hiding numerous treasures. I respectfully 
present this account to scholars for their valued criticism which 
will be very helpful in future labours. If it be successful 
to draw their attention to this most interesting field of 
research, my labours will be amply rewarded. 


JwALA Prasad Singhal 



Ancient South Indian Gold Coinage 

When we examine the system of coinage of ancient India 
wo find tliat the Soutli Indian system presents a peculiar 
feature. From the coins that have been discovered as 
treasure trove we find that the South Indian coins are entirely 
different from those of the North, and gold coins of the 
smallest denomination appeared to have been in issue to a 
large extent. Gold coins weighing 5 to 6 grains, and f, and 

grains and having some sort of design on both sides in 
some cases and on one side only in others were issued. They 
are so small that it is very difficult to handle them. Gene- 
rally coins were used in order to get the necessaries of life, 
to obtain tbiugs that wo had not on hand, for fines levied by 
kings, for free gifts, for daksijjas in religious ceremonies and 
such other purposes. If these small coins had been intended 
lor purchasing household articles, etc. the [)eople of tlic time 
would have found it very difficult to preserve and handle 
them. They would have chosen bigger coins in baser nieials, 
such as, silver or copper. When wc rea^l the law codes com- 
posed by Manu and Yajnuvalkya we learn that the fines 
imposed by kings were paid by Krirsa[)anas which were 
coins in cop[)er. So these small coins must liave been issued 
for a different pur[jose. We shall now find what was their 
object in issuing such small coins. 

In all Aryan household, religion- ceremonies played a 
very important part and no ccreinuny could be conducted 
without the payment of daksinas to the officiating priests. It 
was also enjoined that ^uch daksinas should be given in gold 
as silver was considered inauspicious, lii all Vedic ceremonies 
daksinas were given by means of gold pellets known by the 
name ol Svari/a, When coinage was introduced these Svarnas 
were re|)laced by coin's. There is a passage in the 
Yajnrvcda {I, o. 1) from which we gather that it was very 
inauspicious to give silver as dak§ii)ft. 
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The story runs thus : “There was a battle between the 
Devas and the Asuras, The Devas became victorious and 
deposited with Agni (God of Fire) for safety tlie treasures and 
precious stones which they got from Asuras. They did sv) 
in the hope of using them when they were in need. But 
Agni wanted to appropriate the whole lot for himself and so 
ran away with them. The Devas came to know of this, began 
to pursue, caught hold of him and beat him severely. Agni 
wept when he could not bear the beatings of the Devas. The 
tears that fell from bis eyes became silver. As silver was 
the outcome of tears it was considered inauspicious to give it 
as daksipS on auspicious occasions. If anyone were to give 
silver as daksi^S in any sacrifice his house will be visited by 
an inauspicious event within a period of one year.” 

As Vedas forbid giving away silver it became a matter 
of necessity to give away gold in all religious ceremonies. 
Thus religion played a great part in determining the coinage 
of the country. The kings of old had in their ministers very 
profound Sanskrit scholars. Instances may be cited of 
Hernadri and Vidyaranya. The former was the minister of 
the Yaclava kings of Devagiri and the latter of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings. They were all profound scholars and they 
very likely influenced the kings to issue gold coins for the 
benefit of the people. ICings had mints and there was a 
separate establishment for minting coins. In order that gold 
might be accessible both to the rich and the poor, coins of 
small denominations of ^ fanams were minted and 

made available to people to enable them to use them in 
religious ceremonials. 

We had four gold pellets called ‘Sakkaraipanams’ which 
were given as daksii^as on Sraddha occasions but these 
pellets were taken back from the guests by compensating 
them by the contemplated amount. Unfortunately the.se 
have been lost now. 


I. H. Q., MARCH, 193; 
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These coins that have been discovered are described below : 

1 Gmga jPanams— This was issued by the kings of Kalihga- 

uagara. 

Obverse. Caparisoned bull standing, facing the left with 
a crescent of the moon above. 

Reverse . Same 14. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. a. 

One-eighth fanams. 

Obverse. Same. 

Reverse. Same. 

W. 0. 75 ; S. 0. 2. 

2 Matsyu Fanams — These were issued by tlie cliiels ot tliat 

name who were ruling the eountiy comprising the 
district of Vizagapatam. 

Obverse. Two fishes. 

Reverse. Same. 12. 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. :j5. 

Jfatsya Quarter fanams. 

Obverse. Two (isht.s. 

Reverse. Same 5. 

W. 1. 25 ; S. 0. 25. 

3 Old Fanams — Found as treasure trmL in Trichinopuly 

and Tinncvelly districts. 

Obverse. Figure like Die letter U with a dot inside 
and with the Sun and the Moon on either side. Some 
peculiar design made up of lines and dots. Tlie whole 
may be taken to represent a crude form of Kali. 
Reverse. 12 dots arranged in 3 rows of 4 each and 
straight lines ; one straight line at right angles to the 
other. The Sun and the Moon on either side. 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 4. 

4 T’iraraya Fanams — There are 1C varieties of these and 

they were found as treasure trove in the districts of 
Coimbatoie, Noith Kariara, Kistna, Chingelput, 
CTuldap))iih, Tanjorc, Godavari, Madura, Korth Arcot, 
South Arool, Malabar, Salem, Ncllore, and Coorg. 
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Obverse. The letter IT with some other symbols. 
Tleverse. 12 dots with some other figure. 

W. 5. G ; S. 0. 3 to 0. 4. 

0 Qaruda, Fanems — 

Obverse. A flying Garafla. 

Reverse. A figure resembling the Vaisnavite castomark. 
W. 5. C ; S. 0. 3 to 0. (. 

G Nanmin Fanmi.t. 

Ohce.r.'te. Vaisnavite castemark. 

Reverse. In some cases it is blank ; in some a legend 
not read. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. ‘2 to 0. 3. 

7 Cliola Fduams — Issued by Kulottuiiga Chola I. 

Obverse, in Tamil script and Regnal year. 

Reverse. Tiger, bow, and other indistinct marks. 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 4. 

S Reddi Fanams. 

Obverse. Bull couehant with the Sun and the Moon 
above with a few dots. 

Reverse. Elephant goad, coiled whip, and the Sun and 
the Moon. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. 25. 

Do. Quarter fanams. 

Obverse. do. 

Reverse. do. 

W. 2. 5 ; S. 0. 2. 

9 South Indian Fanams. 

Obverse. Devanagari legend “Pala", P rudhann." 
Reverse. Blank. 

W. 2. 25 S. 0. 2. 

10 Do. 

Obverse. Visnu standing. 

Rieverse, Man and a lam]\ 

W. 5. 5 ; S. 0. 27. 
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South Indian Quarter janams. 

Obverse, PeciuHar figure made iii) of lines. 

Reverse. A circlo and an angle made up of lines and 
(lots. 

W. 1. 5 ; S. (I. 2. 


11 Anantaramaii Fanams — Issued liy the kings of Tra van- 

core. 

Ohver.‘fc. A floral design. 

Rever.se. 12 dots reprosonting the signs of the zodiac 
with some lines. 

W. 5. 25 ; S. 0. .3. 

12 Anantfiraman JTnlf Funimifi. 

Obverse. do. 

Reverse. do. 

W. 2. 5 j S. 0. 22. 

13 Dagger Fanams. 

Obverse. Dagger. 

Reverse. Heart-shaped device, 12 dots, the Sun and the 
Moon. 

W. 5 to 5. 25 ; S. 0. 25 to 0. 4. 

14 Sivaji Famms —Issued by Sivaji. 

Obverse. “Chatba” I t . 

“Pati” } Devanagnri. 

Reverse. “Vi” I t n - t 

“Raja” | 

W. 5. 25 ; iS. 0. 2. 


15 Ramaraya l3.sued by Rama Raja the second 

son of Sivaji. 

Obverse. Rude figure of the king. 

Reverse. “Rama” ) i . 

“Rau” 1 Devanagari. 


W. 5. 25 ; S. 0, 25 to 0. 3. 

From all these it is clear that the kiuss of old 
issued coins even in the lowest denomination. While the 
fanams weighed 5 grains which would then have cost 4 annas, 
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l^fch and ^th of these would have cost mio anna and half «n 
anna respectively. 

Even the Moghul emperors, Aumngzoli, Jaliander Shah, 
Parrukhsiyar, Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, Alamgir II 
and Shah Alam II struck Variihas and Half Vanilms and 
Half Fanams in the mints ostnlilislieil at Gtirn, Imtiyaz- 
OARH, Tadpatbi,^ and Coddappah. These issues are peculiar 
to South India and were not struck (or use in Northern 
India. These should evidently have heon struck to satisfy the 
needs of the South Indian people. 

Saif Fancmt. 

Obverse. Name of the Emperor. 

Reverse, The name of the Mint, town and year (A.H.) 
W. 2. 6 : S. 0. 2. 


R. .Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar 


Method of plastering walls for painting 
( Sudhalepayidhanam ) 

This is an old booklet connected with ‘‘Fresco Painting” 
which was so. much in vogue in India from the Buddhist 
period. The booklet contains only 46 slokas in anuftabh 
metre. I got the manuscript from Tazaman Sankararow 
Tantri. There was a MalaySlam commentary also appended 
to the work. The work treats of the preparation of materials 
for, and the method of fresco-painting on, the walls of 
temples, Qopurams, palaces and other permanent structures of 
public interest and utility. It can be divided into three 
parts, the first describing the method of plastering the 

I A paper on this new mint will appear in the Numismatic Supple- 
ment to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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walls before pnintincf, the second showing the way how 
to prepare the several colours for painting, and the third 
explaining the process of painting the walls. The booklet 
will be of interest to those who wish to revive the old art 
which is about to disappear. A free English rendering of the 
substance is also appended to the text for wider publication. 

Now 1 shall describe the method of plastering the walls 
(Sudha-lepa), on which pictures are to be painted. CmOdi^am 
(SudhA) is the powder obtained by burning conch, mother 
of pearl or shell. Take the powder and drench it with a 
solution of molasses and a decoction of ^th the quantity of 
small peas (mudga). Add quarter part sand with unripe 
plantain-fruits, boiled and beaten well into pulp. Put this 
mixture into wooden dug-outs, wherein it should be kept 
for two months, mixing the same daily. At the end of two 
mouths, take the mixture in small quantities and, placing the 
same on a granite-slab, sprinkle solution of molasses on it 
and grind it into paste soft as butter. 

In the meantime, level the wall well and smoothen its 
surface. Take a piece of cocoanut and with one end cut 
square and well beaten into a brush. Dip the beaten end of 
the brush into the solution of molasses and rub the solution 
on the wall. Leave the wall, after the application of the 
solution, undisturbed for 12 hours and then plaster the same 
with the mortar prepared as above. 

Level the plaster by means of trowel of convenient size 
made of copper, pewter, iron or wood. Care should be taken 
that the surface does nowhere protrude or fall in. When 
levelling is over, the surface should be rubbed with cold water 
by means of the trunk-brush. Whitewash the surface when 
it gets dry. But no whitewashing is required for painting 
on a wooden surface. Such surface needs only be levelled 
and smoothened before applying colours. 

Here I shall describe the method of colour-painting and 
the manufacture and blending of the various colours. White, 
yellow, red, black and blue are the primary colours, while 
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the rest are all mixtures of two or more of them. The white 
paint to be used for whitewashing the walls just |)efore 
painting is manufactured in the following manner. Fi|^^ of 
all, powder as finely as possible conch, mother of pearl, shell, 
or chalk. Put this fine powder in a mortar of wood not 
liable to discolour or of granite according to convenience. 
Mix and pound it well into paste, treating the same with the 
milk of the tender cocoanut. Dissolve the paste in warm 
water and when well-dissolved, filter and allow the solution 
to precipitate the white paint. Whitewash the wall with 
this paint before the pictures are painted on them. 

To make the outlines of the pictures of differen t objects, 
a pencil of the following materials should be maufactured.. 
The pencil is called kii^alekhanl and is luiinufactured by 
mixing powdered tiles and powdered cowduug (the former in 
a lesser and the latter in a greater proportion) with a quantity 
of TulasI leaves and grinding the whole well into n soft paste, 
then take small quantities of the paste and roll them into thin 
round sticks, 2^ to Sj inches long. Draw roughly on the 
whitewashed surface the several objects as deva, upadeva, 
man, beast, bird, tree, creeper, mountain, ocean, etc. fixing 
there images, as seen or heard or read from books, well 
in your mind. Wherever wrong lines fall, efface the same 
by rubbing the lines with unbleached cloth, and rewrite 
afterwards. Outlines being finished, take a piece of Pullaran 
and begin to draw the picture with it. 

The preparation of this Pullaran is as follows : — Collect 
from mountains or riverbeds pitadhatu (yellow mineral), 
wash the same in cold water and when dry powder the same 
finely. Pour some water into the powder and grind it into 
paste. Take the paste and mix the same in plenty of water 
using a large vessel for the purpose. When the mixture 
has stood for some time, the mud and other matter will 
precipitate and can be thrown off while the surface water can 
be retained. Pour this water again into another vessel and 
allow it to stand lor sometime and throw back any more 
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precipitate which the solution may hold. Bepeat the process 
several times till you get a clear solution. Rub this solution 
on to an earthen pot (bhinnamfdbhSQdt^) R'Ud dry the pot 
in the sun. Collect raktadhMu (red mineral) also in the 
same way and treat the same in the above manner. When 
clear, rub that also on to another earthen pot and dry the 
pot in the sun. Then take a lamp (Gingili oil lamp) supplied 
with oil and clean wick, and light it under an inverted new 
earthern pot, taking care to see that the pot has no crevices. 
The soot formed on the inner surface of the pot should then 
be collected, placed in an earthen or other vessel and well 
mixed. Add a quantity of pure water with the soot and 
make it into paste. This paste should be kept in the sun 
and dried. All these three colours should then be mixed 
in pure water, and adding Nimbaioya to it, the whole should 
be well beaten and mixed. 

Brushes for drawing pictures are either broad, medium 
or pointed, as the case may be. They are 4^, 4 or 8^ inches 
long. The width or thickness at the face should be 6 yavas, 
but at the back end it should be only |-th of the above. The 
form of the brush may be octagonal or round. The face should 
be bound by a copper band. The broad brush is prepared 
with the hair about the ears of a calf-bufialo, the medium 
with the hair on the belly of a sheep, and the pointed with 
the hair at the tail of a squiYrel. Fit in these hairs at the 
copper band of the brush and fix them there by the aid of 
lac or yarn-thread. Each colour should have three such 
brushes. There should be three brushes each under broad, 
medium and pointed quality. They can be named broad- 
broad, broad- medium, '“broad-pointed and so on for two kinds 
also. That will make nine brushes in all for each colour. 

Apply pitadhStu with medium brush and draw the picture 
effacing all unnecessary marks by unbleached cloth, but 
taking care that the lines of the kittaldkhanl is left there 
in tact. Apply the other colours with the broad brush. 
All protrusions and depressions as also the roundness of 
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objects should be shown by- means of less or more colour. 
Make the painting beautiful by regular lights and shades. 
Wherever the yellow, black or red colour is lightly applied, 
mark their extremities by pointed brushes steeped in lamp- 
black. Where finger-nails or other white objects are to be 
shown, just scrap the paiut in that portion by means of a 
sharp knife or other instrument, and thus paint the walls 
wherever necessary. 

Harih 

1 Atha vaksye sudhitlepavidhiin bhittau visefiatah / 

Dagdhva saAkhSdikam kasthai scQruitam yut sudhS 

hi sS II 

2 Sudh&cilruacaturthamsainudgakvathajalaib saha / 
Gudatoyena samsincet taccflrjjam balukanvitain // 

3 Bd>IukanSm prainSuam hi sudhaturyams'aman(l)atab / 
KrsSnupakvakadallphalapistan ca yojayet // 

4 DrouySin ksiptvatha sammardya gate inSsadvaye [punab] / 
P(v)e^ayed drsadi k§iptva drsada gudavariua // 

5 Navanitam ivayati ySvat tSvat supesayet / 

Atha kudyadikain samyak samsodtlhya saniatain nayet // 

G Nalikeratvacam agraib susuksinam sithillkrtaib / 

Saktvft gudajalair ySte dinardhe tain vilepayet // 

7 Lohena dfiru^S vSdau darvin nirmSya buddhitab / 
TadakSrsvisaladi sarvam Scintya bhedatab // 

8 TaddarvIprsthabhSgeua niinnonnatavivarjitaui / 

Liptvil pist'ksudhSin samyak suddhatoyena lepayet // 

9 NalikeratvacSlipya suddhatoyena sosayet / 

^u^ke tasmin vari^alepab kSryas citrSrtham eva hi // 

10 Phalakadau tak^a^ena snigdhe var^am vilepayet / 
Sudh3.1epo na kartavyas citrSrtham phalakftdisu // 

11 Atha vak§yami samk^epat sarvesam varijalepauam / 
Samskrtin ca vise^e^a tejam yognin tathaiva ca // 

12 Sitavar^am pltavar^am raktavaruan ca kajjalam / 

EtSni suddhavnri;^ni sySmavarflian ca vai punab // 

13 KudySdau dhavalain varuam ptlrvaiu eva sain&likhet j 
SaUkhaSuktySdikaip vfttha sitam nifdvfttha curijaye*' // 

1 . H. Q., MARCH, 1927 * 
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14 dfikotakatvacS vStha ketakihastato ’pi vS / 

YathS sni^dhataram ySti tathS [noftiyadi] lepayet // 

15 SadhSctlniiSni nik^ipya garte oaulakhale ’bhavS / 

Fistvft pana|;> punalt^ sainyak mnsalena mabSuiati)^ // 

IG Kerabftlathalodena aiktvS sampe^ayet punab / 

Tiun [vim] u^Qatoyena samyag&Iodya gaulayet // 

17 Punab parvoktamSrgeija kutjye aaiplepayet kramSt / 
Evam dhavalite bhittau phalake vS likhet ta-.lS // 

18 Pui'ftD’tio^tacurqiena suskagomayacQr^akSD / 
Tulasidalasammisram yojayeb pe9fl][^ltale // 

19 FiftvS tena vidhSySau so^ayet kittalekhinim / 
VartySkarSip tath4y5me dvitryambhoddvyai!igul5tmik5m // 

20 DevSn vS mnaujan vS[pi]inrgaa vihamgam5Q[tabha] / 
LatSvirk^adikan vStha nagSa vS sSgarfta api // 

21 ^rotrSbhyfim vStha netrabhySm manasa vatha siiscitau / 
Alikliet kittalekhinya samyak sinrtva punal.i punab // 

22 Yabra lekha gata vamam tatra tau uavavasasa / 
Sarainarjya samyag alikhya tattadakaram unnayot jj 

23 Abba dhatQu p!tavarj]iau girinadyadisambhavaii / 

Adaya suddhaboyena samksalyadau vicflriiayet /' 

24 Manclam kincic cliilaprstbe pesayitva vilodya ca / 
Suddhatoyair mahapatre niuhftrtam paricalayet // 

25 Tadurddlivamsain s5ratoyain adhab pankavivarjitani / 
Fafcraiit;iro vitiiksipya punab kuryad ainuiu vidhim || 

26 Evam puiiab punab krfcva yavau nlrinalata bhavet / 
Tabsaraiii bhinnamrdbbaQd^ inandam alipya sosayeb jj 

27 Evam eva samanlya raktadhatdu api kramat / 
Ninnalafcve samutpanne sosayed bhinnamrdghate jj 

28 Atlia bailatn samasicya varddhainauecchavarbikain jj 
•Vinyaaya prajvale dlpo ghatam adaya myumayam jj 

29 Suskagomayacarfliena [samrarjyadamasya] vai / 
Taddipopari liicchidrani sammukhara vinyaset puuab jj 

30 Taddlpasikhaya jatakajjalam tadghatodare / 

Alagnaip samyag adaya mydgkat^dan vilepayet jj 

31 Suddhatoyena sainyakbatn so^ayet puiiar atape / 

Etat trayani puaar yuktya nimbatoyeaa mardayeb jj 
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32 KaktadhSturasam pItadhSturasafi ca vai puna^ / 

AlOdya pStro niksipya nltvS dinadalam puna|^ // 

33 TadarddhvSmsain inaliapafcre mandam Ssicya ao^iayeb / 
Mrdghate suddhaye dhlinSn punarapy ekadScaret Jj 

34 Yftmamafcrnra sySmadhStum suddhatoyetia pesayct / 
Punnh kapittlmniryasatoyaiki sainmnrdya sosayefc j( 

35 LekhanI trividha juoyft athulil suksmiv ca inndhyainS / 
Tadda^damrtyuinatrain v5 viskainbham sailyavain 

smrtam // 

36 Mukkhc prstho tailnstamsam astasmm vfitlia vartulam / 
Krtvagrii vinyasac cliaukuin gulbena ynvainatrakain j 

37 StliUlSyam vatsaknriiiotthain ajodarabhavnm varo / 
Cikrodapiiccbam suksmayRm roinfi^y adaya yntnatal> // 

38 TantunS laksaya viltha daijdagrakrtasafikusu / 

Baddhvii tu lekhatilm sainyak pra<ivarniim tridha 

tridliS // 

39 Akrtya ca tridbii stliula suksmS inadhyS punas tathS / 
Pratyekain nava sa caivani prativariTiain tu lekhnni / 

40 Atha raadhyaiualekhinya pitadhaturasena tu / 
Kittarekhabahirbliage likhitva vyaktain anibarait // 

41 MSrjjayet kiUarekbant5m punas tarn vyaktam ftlikhct j 
Raktadhilturasen&tha sarvaip suvyaktain ftlikliet // 

42 Punar varoSni vinyasya lekhinya sthfllaya tatba J 
NiskalaUkam punas tatra nimnonnatavisesakfin // 

43 Syamojjvalatvabhedena kurySt sarvain inanobarMin j 

TathS parusyainardavan 

44 Vinyasakrainabhedena kuryat sarvain inaiioliarain jj 
Yatrojjvale pltavanjio s'yauia.s tatriTpi lohitab / 

45 Pi'Snte kajjalavari^ona suksinaya sainlikliet sudhih jj 
Kshure^a tlksijiadhareiTia tatkarininapatur afija.sa / 

46 Sainmrjen nikhariVUni citram evam samacaret // 
t^ubliam astu // 


V. V. Sharma 



Taraoatha's History of Buddhism in India 

{Translated from the German version of A. Schiefner 
with additional notes) 

[The History of Buddhism in India written by the learned Tibetan 
Lama Taranatha (fl. latter quarter of the i6th and early part of 
the 17th century A.C) deservedly occupies a high place in the history 
of the expansion of Indian Buddhism. Notwithstanding its admitted 
defects consisting mainly in a fanciful setting of history and geography 
and an extraordinary proneness to faith in miracles, it is a vast store- 
house of Buddhist legends and traditions. It passes under review 
the whole epoch from the time of king Ajatafiatru to that of the 
Sena kings of Bengal^ and numerous are the allusions it makes to the 
great figures and centres of the Buddhist faith. Its value has been 
recognised by the frequent references made to it by Western scholars 
ever since it was first made accessible. in a European language. 

It is now more than half a century since the Russian and the 
German versions of Taranfitha*s work made their appearance almost 
simultaneously in print. The enormous advance made in every branch 
of Buddhist studies during the interval is too patent a fact to require 
mention. We have therefore thought it desirable to present to the 
readers of the Indian Historical Quarterly an English transla- 
tion of the History of Buddhism in India from the German and to 
supplement it with our notes where necessary. 

To the Russian Academy of Sciences we owe our sincere acknow- 
ledgments for its kindness in permitting us* to make the present 
translation. Our thanks are also due to Prof. Theodore Stcherbatsky 
for his help in this connection. — ^Tr.] 


SCHIEFNER'S FOREWORD 

In the first volume of his work upon Buddhism, Prof. Wassiljew has 
repeatedly noticed the History of Buddhism in India written by 
Taran&tha, and he has giveil specially on pp. 47f. a short summary of 
this work. These notices made it desirable that the whole work should 
be published. Therefore in the year 1868 I edited the Tibetan text on 
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the basis of four manuscripts which were at my disposal and as I 
remarked in the foreword to the text edited by me, I derived great benefit 
from the Russian translation placed at my disposal by Prof. Wassiljew 
which was to appear simultaneously with the present German version. 
Already on the 9th April, 1866 Prof. Wassiljew had presented this 
translation to the Academy, but different other works which he had to 
edit for the benefit of his audience in the local University and specially 
his Chinese Dictionary, retarded its printing so that it could be 
brought to an end only during the last eight months. Through this 
circumstance it was possible for me to add as an appendix to the 
present German translation — of which the printing was finished before 
the end of a year — most of the notes which Prof. Wassiljew contributed 
out of the rich store of his knowledge of the Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhist literature in the course of printing of his own translation. 

TSranatha gives at the end of his work the 34th year of his 
life as the time when his work was finished ; it is the ^'earth- 
monkey-year”^ corresponding to the year 1608 according to the 
Christian reckoning ; the year of his birth was therefore the *'wood-pig- 
year*^ (i573)* Both these dates are found mentioned in the chronological 
table of the work Kalpasuvrha. Since the nctice of his birth is 
limited shortly to '‘Jo-nang Taranatha Keen snjingh,'* the following 
remarks may be made for the elucidation of Prof. Wassiljew’s 
Preface, To the different schools which were thiown into the back- 
ground with the appearance of the Yellow Caps (or Yellow Church^ 


I The Tibetans have evolved their chronological system from 
those of India and China. They have adopted the Indian method of 
calculation by sixty-year cycle and twelve-year cycle, denoting the 
year of the twelve-year cycle by the Zodiacal beast of the year. From 
the Chinese system they have borrowed the five elements, wood, fire, 
earth, iron and water. For denoting a particular year they tag on to the 
elements of the Chinese system a Zodiacal beast of the Indian system. 
See WaddelPs Lhasa and its Mysteries, App. 1 , pp. 449'4SO.--Tr. 

[In the present version our own notes are always distinguished as 
above]. 

3 The monks of this church wore Yellow coloured hats and girdles 
in order to distinguish themselves from the monks of the older conserva' 
tive church, who ined Red capi and girdles (while the Bons used 
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— Gelugpa) founded by Tson-kha-pa' belonged likewise to the school of 
Jo-nang ; it derived its name from the place Jomonang where stood a 
monastery in which a certain Dolbupa, having separated himself from 
the Saskyas®, found his refuge. In his work cdW^d Ocean of the 
True Sense of the Mountain-teaching he based the teaching of 
this school upon a particular form (essentially another form) of 
nothingness. Although Tsoii*kha-pa along with one of his 
immediate disciples and the disciple of that disciple had heard of 
the Kalacakra and the Paramita, the teaching of the special form 
of nothingness was rejected by the Yellow Caps. After the time of 
Tsoivkha-pa, Kun-dga-grol-mtschog* and specially his re-incarnation 
Taranatha propagated the Jonang teaching. ’ There was founded the 
monastery rTag ^stan-phun-tshogS'gling, images were setup and wooden 
blocks were incised for the printing of most of the Jo-nang works. 
When the ruler of Rin Spung, called Karm-fctaiwkjong-rfvang-po, 
came forward as the protector of this teaching, its popularity greatly 
increased. But when his power came to an end, the fifth Dalai Lama, 
after the death of Taranatha, annexed the Jo-nang monastery to the 
school of Yellow Caps, and the wooden blocks were sealed up so that at 


♦ Born 1493, died 156O. 

1 Tsofi-kha pa (1368-1419) was a reformer of Tibetan Buddhism. 
He adopted as far as possible the monastic discipline of HinaySna 
Buddhism and thoroughly revised the Tibetan Buddhist liturgy. For 
details of his life see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, iii, pp. 358-9 ; 

1882, pp. 53-7, 127 ; Huth, Buddhismus in der Mongolei, ii, 
pp. i 7 Sff ; E,R.E,, vii, p. 787.— Tr. 

2 The Sas-kyas were one of the most powerful sects of Tibet. 
Their monastery known also as the Sas-kya monastery was founded by 
a royal prince of that name at a distance of about 50 miles to 
the north of Mt. Everest. Kublai Khan after his conversion to 
Buddhism by the abbot of this monastery conferred upon him (usually 
known as Saskya Pandita) the temporal rulership of W. Tibet. The 
abbots of this monastery wielded great influence, both political and 
religious, over the whole of Tibet from 1270 to 1340. Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, iii, p. 354 j E, R. E., vii, s.v., Lamaism. — Tr. 

3 Jo-nang is a sub-sect of the Sas-kya.s, another being Ngor-pa. 
E.R.E.i vii, p. 788.— Tr. 
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present of the Jonang school only two works of Taranfitha are known, 
viz. ^ the Sadhana and the History of Buddhism,^ 

To the above information, which Prof. Wassiljew has drawn from 
the history of Tibetan schools, he adds from the same work 
the following passage : “In Khalkha Prince (Khan) Usutai founded 
the monastery Erdeni Jowo, after he had met the third Dalai Lama. 
The son of his grandson Tushijetu Khan was the re-incarnation 
rje-^tsun-dam-pa ilo-isang;^stan-pai-rgyal-;;/tshan, the glory of Khalkha, 
who received great honour from the Manchu emperor (Kanghi) ; 
he founded the monastery Ri-vo-^ge- ^jas-^ling and the series of his 
incarnations continued still further.* ** 

Now as far as the history of Buddhism written by Taranatha is 
concerned, it appears from the plan of the work as well as from the 
casual remarks of the author that we have to deal with a mere com- 
pilation. Besides the Indian works which he himself mentions, he also 
makes use of indigenous works. When the separate volumes of the 
Tanjur with its numerous historical notices are properly investigated, it 
will be easy to trace back to their sources the numerous stereotyped 
passages which are found about individual occurrences in the work of 
Taranatha as well as of other later writers. Probably one may succeed 
also in reconstructing a number of Indian and other names in their 
true forms or at least in finding out the origin of the present corrupted 
forms. In the Index I have printed in brackets the names and 
Indian words occurring in Taranatha's Tibetan text in order to 
distinguish them from words authenticated from some other source 
or gained through rctranslation. As the latter cannot always be relied 
on, 1 have marked the doubtful cases with an asterisk. Sanskrit offers 
different probable forms for the Tibetan words, as for instance, 


* The Sumbuin of ^Lung-nlol ^>lama (see Wassiljew, Histori- 
cal & Philosophical Bulletin, vol. XI, MSlanges Asiatique^ II, p. 354), 
which is really called Ngag-rfvang ^lo-fcang comprises briefly both 
works. We observe also in the same place the full name Kun-(fga"- 
Jiiing-po ( = Anandagarbha), and where the series of re incarnations 
since the time of Sakyamuni arc told, Malla Mahabala opens the 
series in which Jo-nang Taranatha or Kim-^/ga’-jnjing-po is the 

l6th. In the Tanjur we find the name Taranatha as well as 
/fun-i/ga’ ^n jing-po. In vol. hi of the Sutra he is mentioned several 
times as translator, according to Jonang, as well as with the epithet, 
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I have retranslated Devendrabuddhi, while in Tanjur it is Surendra- 
bodhi* ; in the place of Buddhadis, a form which occurs in Wa«siljew*s 
buddhism (p. 20 \)t the form Buddhapak^a which also occurs in the same 
work (p. 56) is perhaps the right one, it is probably an epithet derived 
from the Manjmrmulatantra^ so also are the names Dharmika, 
Yogin, etc. 

For ‘Kala’ the synonym ‘Krsna^ can well be put, the Chinese prefer for 
it the word ‘Mdcaka* which name I have restored as Krsnacarinf and 
which name is found in the later Tibetan works in the form Kalacarya ; 
on the other hand Taranutha’s Krsnaraja appears to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the word Kalihga. It is difficult to decide 
whether the Jayabhadra or the Jinabhadra has the greater probability. 
Instead of Vi^rutadeva, the later Tibetans use Vikhyatadeva (Thob 
jig, vol. Ill, p. 244). If after all I have written in the translation 
‘Bhaugala,’ I have retained the form which occurs in all Tibetan works. 
To be frank there are many strange forms, e.g. ‘Vikramalasila’ 
instead of ‘Vikrama4ila,' ‘Bharadhvaja', instead of ‘Bharadvaja*, and 
so on. 

As we cannot always depend upon the different forms of single 
names, I have in the translation, wherever practicable, put them in a 
better form than what the manuscripts offer. The chronological 
account is also in an evil condition. Very gladly I would have 
complied with the wishes of those who had desired a synchronistic 
table as a supplement to the translation, if such a one could have 
been produced with ease. A grer.ter evil is that in the chronological 
account prophecies in the MafijuiirxmTilatantra have been mostly 
admitted as the end and basis of chronology. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings Taranatha's work, although 
it is not suited to be a sure guide for the history of Buddhistic regions 
in India, furnishes the occasion for further researches through its 
numerous, though often short, notes on some celebrities of Buddhism 
and their mass of legends. Perhaps one may succeed in collect- 
ing the works of Bhatagati, Indradatta and Ksemendrabhadra men- 
tioned by Taranatha or at least in gathering accurate information about 
them. Even if this should not come to pass, occasion may be found 


* A similar fluctuation is found between the names Nagabuddhi 
and Nagabodhi, Indrabhuti and Indrabodhi. 
t Also Kalacarin at p. 278. 
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for elucidating what is as yet little known and for finding out what is 
unknown about the rich Buddhist literature that is contained in the 
Kanjur as well as the Tanjur and the different works to wliich the 
notes to this translation refer. May young energy be found possess- 
ing the requisite means and perseverance to follow up this task, 

St. Petersbufg, 27 May (8 June), 1869. 

A. SCIUEFNEK 


INTRODUCTION 

Treasure of wishes of the necessary named distinct ex- 
planations OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE MINE OF HAPPINESS, 
THE GEM OF EXCELLENT TEACHING WAS PROPAGATED IN ARYADE§A.^ 
Om, salvation to living creatures ! distinct explanations of the 
manner in which the mine of happiness, the gem of excellent teaching 
adorned with resplendent fortune, was propagated in Aryadesa, and the 
treasure ol wishes of the necessary things was known.* Adoration be to 
the Buddha along with his sons and disciples !* 1 bow down to the chief 
hermit, the head-cloudf that came from the domain of beings to the 
domain of gods, that is adorned with the marks and signs of the rain- 
bow and sends down the soft nectar-rain of deeds. Here also those versed 
in the year-books and antique lore, when arranging the stories of Arya- 
desa, recognise in the drying up of their skill the basis of their poverty 
just like the poor man in the presence of goods exhibited for sale. As I 


* The most distinguished followers of Buddha and the most 
renowned Lamas are thus called. 

t Literally in Tibetan ‘‘before the king of hermits, the first of 
clouds,** so that Munindra and Meghcndra may be compared with each 
other. 

1 More accurately “The holy and precious religion, how it 
flourished in the Aryadesa clearly explained, which is therefore called 
Ratnacintamani’* — Tr. 

2 Better, “The holy and precious religion decorated by the giorx-, 
ho it wflourished in Aryadej^a, clearly explained, which is called Rat! a- 
cintamani.** — Tr. 

I. H. Q., March, 1927 


9 
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have noticed along with some other scholars many serious mistakes in 
the explanation of sources of the teaching, 1 have prepared in brief this 
arrangement of stories capable of removing mistakes for the benefit of 
others. 

Here are the contents of the principal facts. In the line of 
king KsemadarSin there are four, namely, Subahu, Sudhanu, Mahendra, 
and Camasa ^ in the line of of A^oka four : Vigatafioka, Virasena, 
Nanda and Mahapadma ; from the line of Candra came forth Hari-, 
Aksa-, Jaya^, Nema-, Phani-, Bha’.nsa-, and J^ala- with the subjoined 
(affix) Candra. Thereafter Candragupta, Bindusara and his nephew 
Srlcandra are named. To (the names) Dharma, Karma, Vrksa, Vigama, 
Kama, Simha, Bala, Vimala, Gopi and Lalita also, Candra is annexed 
at the end. If Bindusara is not counted in the list, there are 19 with 
the name Candra. Of these Aksacandra, Jayacandra, Dharma- 
candra, Karmacandra, Vigamacandra, Kamacandra and Vimala- 
candra are known as the seven Candras, with the addition ol Candra- 
gupta, Gopicandra and Lalitacandra they are celebrated as the 
ten Candras. Descending from the Pala line : Gopala, Deva-, Rasa-, 
Dharma-, Vana-, Mah!-, Maha-, Srestha-, Bheya-, Neya-, Amra-, Hasti-, 
Rama-, Yaksa-, all with the affix Pala, are fourteen in the Pala lineage. 
The kings Agnidatta, Kaniska, Laksagva, Candanapala, f^rlharsa, Sila, 
Udayana, Gaudavardhana. Kanika and Turuska, the Sakamaba- 
sammata, Buddhapak^a, Gambhirapaksa, Cala, Caladhruva, 
Vi§nu, Simha, Bhar§a, Paficama-Sirnha, Prasanna, Praditya, 
Mahasena, MahaSakyabala, these stand single. Masurak§ita, Canaka, 
Samupala, Santipala, stand singly in the Pala line, Lava, Kasa, Manila, 
Rathika are the four Senas. In the South appeared in Kaficl and the 
other different kingdoms Sukla, Candraksobha, iSalivahana, Mahe^, 
K^emankara, Manoratha, Bhogasubala, Candrasena, Ksemaiikara- 
simha. Vyaghra, Budha, Buddhasuca, Sanmukha, Sagara, 
Vikrama, Ujjayana, Sre§tha, Mahendra, Devaraja, Vi§va, Si§u, 
Pratapa. In the South appeared the following Brahmanas, 
Balamitra, Nagakelu, Vardhamala, Gaggari, Kumarananda, 
Matikumara, Bhadrananda, Danabhadra, Lankadeva, Bahubhuja, 
Madhayamati ; these are the old Mahacaryas. As the followers 
of the victorious teachers are generally known the following seven 
persons, Madhyantika counting as the eighth, Uttara, Ya^as, Posada, 
Kadyapa, Sanavasa, Mahaloma, Mahatyaga, Nandin, Dharma^restha, 
Pardvika, Advagupta, Nanda are the Arhants protecting the teaching. 
Uttara, Kafiyapa, Sammatlya, Mahlsasaka, Dharmagupta, Suvar§a, 
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Vatslputriya, TamraSatlya, Bahu§rutlya, Dharmottara, Avantaka, Jeta- 
vanlya, Sthavira, Dharmatrata, Vasubandhu, Ghosaka, Srilabha, 
Bnddhadeva, Kumaralabha, Vamana, Kuijala, Sankara, Sarigha- 
vardhana, Sambhuti, are the disciples of the great Bhadantas.* Jaya, 
Siijaya, Kalyana, Siddha, Adarpa, Raghava, Ya§ika, Panini, KuSala, 
Bhadra, Vararuci, Sudra, Kiilika, Mudgaragomin, Saukara, Dhar- 
mika, Mahavirya, Suvisnu, Madhu, Supramadhu, the second 
Vararuci, Kasijata, Canaka and Vasunetra, iSanku, Brhaspati, 
Mak§ika, Vasunaga, Bhadrapalita, Purna, Purnabhadra, these are the 
great Brahmanas honoured for the teaching. 

The Aryas of Mahayana teaching are not mentioned in this list 
since they are generally well known but they will be men- 
tioned in the course of this history. The six jewels of Jambudvipa 
have a great celebrity. Sura, Rahula, Gunaprabha, Dharmapala arc 
called the four great ones, Santideva and Candragomin are praised 
by the learned as the two miracle-performing AcSryas. The designa- 
tion of the two most excellent ones is unknown in India. The 
designation of the six Jewels and of the two most excellent ones 
is known through the Tibetan. Jfianapada, Dipankarabhadra, 
Lankajayabhadra, ►^rldhara, Bhavabhadra, Bhavyakirti, Llliivajra, 
Durjayacandra, Samayavajra, Tathagataraksita, Bodhibhadra, 
Kami^laraksita, — these twelve are the Tantracaryas of Vikrama^lla. 
Thereafter came the six Door-pandits and different Acaryas of the 
secret teaching. 

Keeping the above well in mind one will easily understand the 
history set forth below through its entanglements. 

While the genealogy of the kings before the entrance of our teacher, 
the fully enlightened Buddha, into the world can be obtained credibly 
according to circumstances from the Vinaya, the Abhiniskramanasutra 
and partly from the Lalitavistara and other works, the series of kings, 
rsi*^, etc. who lived at the time of Satyayuga, Tretayuga and the 
Kaliyuga are here not put into writing from the works of Tirthikas, 
since these, although many in number, are partly mixed up with 
untruth and may not be simply believed, and as no connection with 

♦ According to Wassiljew the renowned persons of Buddhist 
hierarchy during the time of Mahayana were called Bhadantas ; 
they stand among the Arhats but must be directors and founders of 
schools, propagators of the teaching and authors of works ; cf, how- 
ever Burnouf, Introduction A Thistoire du buddhisme Indien, p. 567. 
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the history of the excellent law exists and no requisites for the 
thoroughly pure design are evident. But if one asks for the works of 
their teachers, these are the Bharata with more than lOOOOO slokas, 
Ramayana consisting of 100,000 filokas, the i8 Puranas in more than 
190,000 Slokas, the poetry Raghuva’.nSa in 86,000 slokas, etc. Here are 
only explained the histories of the things which refer to the teaching 
of the Teacher. 


The Hemayana of Valmiki mentions two Kosalas 


The country of Ko§ala or modern Oudhis well-known to historians. 
In the RaghuvamSa of Kalidasa it has been described as Uttara-kohala, 
In canto 6, the 71st §loka runs as follows : — 

wrff 1 

Again in the gtli canto, . 41 , i we have 


^ 11 


The very word Uttara Kosala suggests the existence of another 
Ko§ala towards the southern side of India. We do hear of a country or 
kingdom by the name of Daksina Ko 4 ala or Mahii KoSala. This kingdom 
has been recorded simply as Kosala in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudra Gupta amongst the kingdoms of Daksinfipatha. I quote 
below a line from the original text : — 




Samudra Gupta subdued the Kosala country of king Mahenira,^ 

From the above it is evident that the Maha Ko. 4 aIa or Daksina Ko.sala 
country was known as only without any particular attribute of 

*Maha* or ‘Daksina.* I'his is also supported by several copper-plate 
grants of the kings of Kosala. 


I Nothing is known about thi'» king. In a few coins of KumSra- 
gupta (Allan, B.M.C., pp. 61-62^ no. 1909) is found inscribed on 
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The earliest grant is that of Mahrisiva Tivaradeva, the supreme 
Lord of (the country of) Kosala. The charters of this king are in the 
box-headed characters and they were issued from Sripura, modern 
Sirpur, on the bank of the MahfinadT, 37 miles north cast of Raipur, 
the Hd. qrs. of the Chhattisgarh Division in C.P. 

Line 19 of the Baloda plates of Tivaradeva reads : — 

While the seal of the same king bears the following slokn 

(Fleet’s G;iptn Inscriptions, p. 294.) 

[This seal is circular and has a figure of Garuda, facing full-front, 
depicted with the head of a man and the body of a bird, with his 
wings expanded, with apparently human arms hanging down between 
the wings and the feet, and with a ser[)ent with expanded hood, stand- 
ing up in front of and over each shoulder ; on the proper right of this, 
a cakra or discus, the emblem of V’'isnu and on the proper left, a 
Sankha or conch-shell ; in the lower part a floral device,” Below is 
the above quoted legend in two lines.] 

The date of Tivaradeva is roughly about A. D, 800, although 
according to some historians, the age of the box-headed characters 
falls between 5th and 6th. centuries A. D. 

The first 10 Mens of the Sarakho copper plate inscription' of the 
Haihaya prince Ratnadeva II of Ratnapura, dated Cedi era 880, are 
found reproduced in the Amoda copper-plate charters, dated Cedi years 
900 and 905 (Two Copper-plate Charters of the Haihaya king Prthvldeva 
II of the Cedi years 900 and 905 — I. H. Q , vol. I, no. 3). In the 
lOth sloka, king Ratnadeva II has been described as the ‘^ornament 
of the entire Kosala kingdom"' The sloka is as follows : — 

From the time of Samudragupta clown to the nth century A. D. 


one side, and on some coins of the same king 
(Ibid., pp. 73-74, no. 219-25) is inscribed. Do these refer to the 
Hfi? ? 

I These plates are in possession of the Chatisgarh Ganarava — 
Pracarak Mandali, Bilaspur, C.P. Hitavad (Nagpur) April i, 1926. p, 3. 
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the kingdom with its capitals and was called 

We have got enough inscriptional evidence to prove this. 

In the Rfunayana of Valmlki we find that DaSaratha invites one 
Bhahumut who is stated as i/ie king of Kosala to join his sacrifice. 
This BhSiuimat was, I believe, the lord of Daksina Kosala or Mah 1 
Kosala. 

I ii 

Ramayana, I, 13, vs. 25, 26. 

'‘Yon must also bring Da^aratlia's friend Rompada, the king of Aiiga. 
Yon yourself invite Bhanumat, the king of Kosala and the learned and 
valiant king of Magadha.” 

The Ramiiyana of Valmlki mentions two Kosalasy the Uttara Kosala 
or Oudh^ and the Daksina Kosala or modern Chattisgarh. 

Now a few words abnut the use of the name Southern Kosala, 
The Kosala country of Tivardeva is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as 
Southern Kosala'^ (Beafs Life of HiuenTsang, book IV, pp. 134-35). 

During his visit a Ksatriya king was reigning there. Hiuen Tsang 
does not give us the name of the king nor of the then capital of 
“Southern Kosala’*. We are therefore unable to say whether the capital 
was Srlpura (modern Sirpur in the Raipur Dist., C. P.) or Bhadravatl 
(modern Bhandak in the Chanda Dist., C P.). We are further told that 
in the 2nd century A. D, king Sadvaha (So-to*po-ho) the Lord of 
Southern Kosala, excavated for Nagarjuna a rock-temple. This cave- 
dwelling was hewn in a mountain called “Po-Io-mo lo-ki-li** i. c. 

I m I 

\m 

wff[ ii<ii 

Ramayanna, I, 5, vs. 5, 6. 

2 Hiuen Tsang says ; — Going north-west from this (Kalinga) 
about 1800 li we came to Southern Kosala. The king is of the Ksattriya 
caste. He deeply reverences the law of Buddha, and is well affected 
towards learning and the arts. There are 100 Saiighfiramas here, 
and 10,000 priests, There are a great number of heretics who live 
intermixed with the population, and also Deva temples. Not far to 
the south is an old Safigharama. By the side of it is a skflfa built 
by Asoka Raj. In old days Tathagata exhibited great spiritual 
changes in this place and over came the heretics. 
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BhramaragJri, the mountain of the Black bee (Durga\ Hiuen Tsang 
says : — Afterwards Nagarjiina Bodhisattva dwelt here (old sangharama 
by the side of which was a stupa built by Asoka). At that time 
the king of the country was named Sadvaha' (So-topoWio) ; he highly 
esteemed Nagarjiina, and abundantly supplied all his wants. 

At this time Deva Bodhisattva came from the country of Simhala 
to seek to discuss on some (religious) (juehtiuns. ( oining to the door 
he requested permission to [)ass through. The gate-keeper announced 
him ; on this Nagarjiina recognised the man and filled a dish with 
water and told a disciple to show it to him. 

Deva seeing the water, without speaking, cast a needle into it. 
The disciple then brought it back. 

Nagarjiina having seen it was full of joy and said : “This water so 
bright and full is the symbol of my character (qualities). That man 
who has come and thrown a needle into it has done so to show that 
he can investigate these to the bottom. If such he the man, I can 
discuss with him on the dark and mysterious diKtrines of religion, 
and he may hand down the light (lamp;."' ilcMinmedintely cau.sed 
him to be brought in, and having seated him, they entered on mutual 
conversation, as pleasant and agreeable as the fish finds the water 
to be. 

Then Nagarjuna said, “1 am now old and worn out ; does the pure 
shining orb of wisdom reside with you** (i. e. are you able to succeed 
me as a teacher) ? 

Deva, rising and reverently bowing at the leet of Nagarjuna, said, 
Although your servant is of small ability yet he will venture to hand 
down your loving instructions.** 

During the 7 th. century A. D. the country of ‘Southern Kosala’ 
boasted of possessing learned Brahmanas 

In this country there was a Brahmana who was skilled in explaining 


I Who this king was is nut certain. He is said to have reigned 
over Hhing-tn^ which may simply mean India. He was surnamccl 
Shi-yeH*t(hkia (Sindhuka ?). Was he a Fallava f and was Alamana 
where Nagarjuna knew him, the same as ‘‘Aramana* or the Comnandil 
Coast, between Cola and Kalii^gq^ Be that as it may, we know 
that Nagf^rjuna was so closely acquainted with the king that he sent 
him a friendly letter exhorting him to morality of life and religious 
conduct. Beal’s Life of H. Intro., pp. xx, xxi. 
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the treatise caued 'In-min ^' ; the Master of the Law remained here 
a month and some day, and read (with him) the Tsah-liang-lun. 

Whether the country of Sadvaha is jnentioned in the Jkiddhist litera- 
ture of the time, simply as ‘Kosala* or ‘Southern or Maha Kosala* is not 
properly known. 

The Gunji Buddhist Inscription* gives us the name of a king named 
Kumara Vasanta. Gunji is in the Sakti Feudatory State which may be 
called the very heart of Chattisgarh. The record is assigned by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar to the first century a.D. It is not known whether 
this inscription contains the name of the country or kingdom over 
which king Kumara Vasanta ruled. 

L. P. Pandeya Sarma 


I Gunji is 14 miles from Sakti, the Head qrs. of a Feudatory state 
of the same name, on the B. N. Ry. Near this village is a spring 
known as ^^Damau Dahra!' and on a rock there this inscription in 
Brahmi cha: acters has been incised. It consists of two parts, the first of 
which begins with salutation to BhSgavata, and is dated the 15th 
day of the 4th fortnight of Hemanta in the Sth regnal year of a king 
named Sri Kumara Vasanta, and contains the words Bhagavato Usubha- 
tithiy the name of a thera Godacha and the name Vasitkiputa. 

The 2nd part of the inscription is dated on the second day of the 
6th fortnight of Grlsma in the Sth year of Kumara Vasanta*s reign. 

Cousen’s Progress Report, 1904, p. $4 and ‘Inscriptions in C. P. 
and Berar' by Rai Bahadur Hiralah p. 168. 



The Kalinga Edict 

The First Separate Edict of Dhauli 
(Also known as the Kalinga Provincials* Edict) 

Of the two separate edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada, it was called 
No. I by Prinsep {JASB., VII, 438), though Cunningham pointed 
out later on, after discussing the manner in which they had been 
engraved (Cor. Ins. Ind.^ I, p. 20), that it should properly be designa- 
ted as the edict No. II. All scholars, including Cunningham himself, 
except Kern (who adopted the suggestion of Cunningham) and 
V. A. Smith, thought it desirable not to disturb the arrangement 
of Prinsep, and we, on our part, consider him perfectly justified in 
calling this edict No. I for other reasons that we shall point out 
towards the end of this discussion. 

This inscription was first discovered by Kittoe in 1837, and was 
first published by Prinsep in 1838 (fASB., VII, 437-445). It was re- 
edited by Burnouf7 de la Bonne Loi, pp. 671K.), by 
Cunningham in 1877 (Cor. Ins. Ind., I), by Kern in 1880 [JRAS. 
(A^.5.), XII, 379ff-] and also in Jaarh. der Zuyd. Buddh.y lOl 
ff.), by Biihler in 1887 {ZDMG,^ 41, pp. iff., also in English 
in Amaravatit 114 ff.). It was revised by Senart (Ins. de Piyadasi, 
II, lOSff.). Of the most recent editions we have a transcript in 
Bhandarkar*s Inscriptions of Asoha, part II, pp. 82-88, and transla- 
tions and notes in his Asoka^ pp. 323-25 ; translations and notes in 
glossary, in the two volumes of A. C. Woolner’s Asoka Inscriptions 
and Glossary. Then comes the most important edition of the Corpus 
by Hultzsch. 

In dealing with this edict we shall begin with that portion of it 
which contains the real teaching of the sermon. Asoka begins thus 

Dekhata hi tuphe etam suvihita pi niti (Dh., 1,7-8; also Secs. I and 
J of HuJtzsch*s Corpus). 

Hultzsch lias concluded the sentence in pi, taking niti with the 
next sentence, but other scholars like Prinsep and Burnouf (Cunning- 
ham’s Corpus, p. 127), Senart (Ind. Ant., 1890, p. 84), Biihler (ZDMG., 
41 » p- 3), Kern (while taking niti in the sense of kirriti, began 
the next sentence with iyain, [vide JRAS. (N. S.), XII, p. j36], A. C. 
Woollier (Asoka, Part 1, p. 23), Bhandarkar (Inscriptions of Asoka, 

I. II. g., Mx\RCH, 1927 
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Fart 11 , p. 83, and Asoka, p. 323), V. A. Smith {Asoka, p. 195), have 
ended the sentence with ni^i. With ni/i closely following suvihitu, 
it is more proper to take the latter as an adjective of niti in 
the feminine gender than of tuphe in the plural number. At 
Jaugada the corresponding sentence is read as Dakhatha hi {tuphe) 
hissuvita pL The two letters, which have been read as iuphe^ are 
so indistinct in the impression supplied in Hultzsch's Corpus^ and also 
in the caft of the edict in the Indian Museum, that we entertain 
doubt as to the correct reading of the word. Senart is for niti^ and 
has concluded that this word has been carelessly omitted making 
the text somewhat unintelligible {Ind, Ant,y 1890, p. 88, n. 8, 
and p. 9Si n. 32). But in order to “establish a complete harmony 
between the versions/* we find that the word tuphe is not 
an absolute necessity in this sentence, for, with dakhatha taken in 
the imperative mood, the subject may remain understood without 
going against the rules of grammar. The most important word is 
niti^ and we ought to see if it can be substituted in the place of tuphe. 
Tuphe coming after hi in the Dhauli text naturally suggests itself 
in this place, but we find that the text at Jaugada is very condensed 
here, and though etar^k may be omiUed for the sake of contraction, 
it does not seem possible that the word niti should be left out making 
the sense incomplete thereby. We, therefore, suggest the substitution 
of niti in the place of tuphe^ to make the sentence complete in every 
respect. In the impression and cast, we find only the traces of two 
upward strokes, l>ut the;three letters /A a, and have all of them 
upward strokes, so niti here is not an absolute impossibility. Cun* 
ningham read ca me (Corpus, p. 90) in 18;/, and was followed by 
Kern in 1880, who, while adopting the reading of ea me as before, 
suggested tuphe in the bracket, and in the Sanskrit rendering of the 
text he substituted yUyarjii thereby manifesting his preference for tuphe 
[/RA 8 . (AT. S.), XLI, pp. 386, 388). This was the first suggestion 
of tuphe in the text, which was afterwards adopted by Senart and 
other scholars. This being the history of the introduction of tuphet 
we find that it was a guess work, and so may reasonably suspect its 
correctness. We, therefore, assume that whatever word might have 
been written here, it must have been either niti or some other synonym 
of that word, for nowhere at Jaugaija we have found the text in 
disagreement with that of Dhauli, at least in sense though not in Hie 
use of identical words. Moreover, if we take niti with the next sen- 
tence, there must be some word ^ at Jaugatja in the corresponding 
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sentence to express the sense indicated by niti at Dhauli. But by 
comparing the two texts we cannot spare a single word for this purpose, 
Bahuka is not a substitute for wV/, for these two words are wide 
apart in sense; besides, it has been used at Jaugada at the beginning 
of the next sentence for the sake of agreement between the two texts, 
as we shall point out presently. We, thus, conclude that fiiti should 
go with suvihita at Dhauli, and tuphe must be replaced by a word 
of identical sense at Jaugada, as is unavoidably necessary for the 
sake of agreement. 

Hultzsch has taken suvihita in the sense of well provided for ” 
or “prosperous circumstances'* {Corpus, p. 47, n. 6; p. 95, n. ii; 
p. 1 14, n. 4), and w/// in the sense of danda'Hiti as pointed out by 
Liiders {SPA IV., 1914, 859). We maintain that the general sense 
of the edict is against the adoption of these kinds. 

“ Administration of justice*’ and “prosperous circumstances** are 
too gross in this edict which aims only at moral purification. So, the 
sense of “ well defined ’* (Senart), or “ well established ** (Smith), 
“well laid down*' (Bhandarkai), for suvihitH, and “moral duties” 
(Senart), or “maxim of conduct” (Bhandarkar), for mV/, appears to 
be the correct interpretations. The sentence, as modified in these 
ways, means — 

At Dhauli — “ See to this then, the maxim of conduct also is well 
laid down ” (Bhandarkar). 

At Jaugada— “See to this maxim of conduct which is also well 
laid down.” 

What follows is the explanation of this suvihita niti. 

The next sentence : — 

iyaiiVi, eka-pulise pi athi ye bamdhanam va palikiUsam vii papunati. 
(Dh. Sep„ 1 , 8 ).^ 

Bahukathi {or athi — Biihler) ye eti eka-vtunise bamdhanam palikilesam 
pi {or hi — Biihler) p^unati, (Jau. Sep., I, 4), 

Now, these bamdhanam and palikilesam have been invariably taken 
by all scholars in the sense of imprisonment, harsh treatment 
or torture, etc. It is now our first concern to see in what sense 
these words have been used here. In doing so, let us turn to 
the context in order to ascertain the real significance of the sermon 
contained in this edict. In previous sentences Asoka says that he 
desires the happiness and prosperity of all men both in this world 
and in the next, and he calls upon his officers to grasp this truth 
to its fullest extent. He, then, speaks about the niti or moral conduct 
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that must be observed for (his purpose, and introduces the real sermon 
beginning with the sentence under review here. Under these cir- 
cumstances we cannot take niti in the sense of ‘^principle of govern- 
ment”, and bamdkanam and palikilesaiii must not be confused with 
ordinary imprisonment or torture” The following considerations 
also support this view. We find that the sermon contained in this 
edict was intended for recitations on Tisya days and on other suitable 
occasions. We also find from the Pillar Edict V that these Tisya 
days, like many others named therein, were held by Asoka specially 
auspicious, and so the torture of animals of various kinds was prohibit- 
ed on these days. Therefore, it can be assumed that the sermon 
that was intended for recitations on such occasions must have some- 
thing spiritual (rather of morality) in it, for it is beyond conception 
that the subject of imprisonment and torture of criminals should form 
the basis of a sermon that w'as considered fit for recitations in solemn 
festivities. We are, moreover, confirmed in this our belief when we find 
that the edict deals with subjects like envy, cruelty and idleness, the 
vices that obstruct spiritual insight. We also cannot but consider the 
question of administrative wisdom here. The king may be very kindly 
disposed, and he may feel for every criminal, but it does not behove 
him to proclaim by edicts through officials and by enforcing recitations 
on solemn occasions that certain criminals should be differently dealt 
with. For, however pious the intention may be, such acts must en- 
courage the evil-doers and bring about that relaxation of law which 
can on no account be conducive to good government. Officers may 
be secretly instructed te act kindly to criminals, but a general pro- 
clamation of this nature undermines the priinary object of law. It 
is not at all possible that Asoka committed such a blunder. We 
shall see presently that we are right in taking this view and that the 
text of the edict itself contains explanations of bara^hanam and 
palikilesam in perfectly clear terms Suffice it to say at this stage that 
bamdhancm and palikilesam have been used, not in the sense of impri- 
sonment and torture of criminals, but figuratively in the sense of the 
bondage of the world aixi sufferings that result from evil passions and 
bad habits. Thisi passage has been translated by Hultzsch in the 
following manner: — 

(i) It happens in the administration (of justice) that a single person 
suffers either imprisonment or harsh treatment (Hultz., Ins. of 
Asoka, p. 96), Here Hlz. has begun this sentence with the last word 
niti of the previous one and made it a compound with iyarrk forming 
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nitiyam (w/VyiFm) in the locative ca<se. He also considers bahuka a 
substitute of this word in the Jaugada version [Ibid,, p. 96, n. i). 

Now, though we have elsewhere in this edict nitiyam at Dhauli ( 1 , 
12) for niti iyam of Jaugada ( 1 . 6), yet we cannot agree to believe that in 
the sentence under review here nitty am is a correct reading. In all the 
impressions of this edict that we have consulted, and also in the cast of 
the edict in the! Indian Museum at Calcutta, we find clear traces of four 
letters, and the traces of the third vowel are distinctly visible. 

Hence the correct reading should be niti iyam, but not 
nitiyam. But we have pointed out that in this edict nitiyam of 
Dhauli has been split up into niti iyam at Jaugada. There can be 
no objection to this sort of change there. Niti and its adjective iyam 
when compounded form nitiyam, and this in Asokan epigraphy may 
be written as nitiyam. The very fact that nitiyam can.be split up 
into ttiti and iyam shows that iyam is an independent word, and so it 
cannot be regarded as a case-ending even in the form nitiyarp, whose 
further contraction to nityam is therefore inadmissible. So, in the 
sentence under review here, when we have niti iyam clearly in the 
text, we cannot contract them to nityTmx in order to come down to 
nitymi for forming a locative case. Hence the translation '' in the 
administration of justice” offered by Hultzsch is not unquestionable. He 
perhaps worked on the suggestions advanced by Senart(Z«f/. Ant., 1890, 
p. 90, n. 6), But we find there that the French savant was in utmost 
difficulty with the explanation of nitiyam, and without suspecting for a 
moment that there may be a spiritual significance he very creditably 
attempted a solution of the problem by philological discussion and 
pointing out possible errors in epigraphy. But more of this hereafter. 

Having thus separated niti and iyam, we believe that the sentence 
begins with iyam. The translation we offer is this : — 

There is such and such an individual (adopted from the rendering 
of Senart) who is bound in worldly ties, or who gets sufferings (due 
to bad passions and habits). 

Now about the interpretation of the word bahuka. The peculiar cons- 
truction of the sentence should be observed in this connection. Iyam 
ekapulise pi athi ye (i. e. there is such and such a person who etc.) is 
found in the Dhauli version. The wording here clearly signifies that a 
solitary person is not meant, but many of a class of individuals who 
suffer in this way. Now, look at the Jaugada text. It has bahuka 
athi ye eti eka-munise etc.”, which should be rendered as “There is a 
class of individuals like such and such a person who suffers etc.” 
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Bahuka is thus an absolute necessity at Jaugada in order to bring 
out the sense of the corresponding sentence at Dhauli. We rather 
think that by the use of bahuka at Jaugada the sense of the corres- 
ponding sentence of Dhauli has been clearly brought forth. 
Readers will find that the Jaugada sentences are in many cases eNplana- 
tory of the Dhauli versions. Thus bahuka has been used for a class 
of persons, and hence the verb is athi in the singular. Al 
Dhauli we have two finite verbs, athi and papumti^ but at jaugaeja 
we have three, athi^ and papunatu It should also be observed 
that both bamdhanam and palikilesam are objects of paptmati at Dhauli, 
and hence we have two conjunctions va after each of the words. But at 
Jaugada, bamdhanam is tlie object of etiy and palikilesam is the object 
of papunath and hence only one conjunction pi (in the sense of *also*)has 
been used. The two texts are thus in complete agreement here and 
even elsewhere where different words sometimes have been used 
in these two texts. We find that they aim at the same signification 
without imparing the agreement in the least. 

If we take bahuka as an adverb in the sense of frequently, then 
we must have the nominative of athi understood in this sentence, a 
construction which is far from satisfactory. But the situation improves 
if we take bahuka as a substantive in a collective sense. The word 
bahuka has been used as a substantive in the R. E. XI I (Hlz., Corpus^ 
p. 22, n. 2). Then again we take the word ye. At Dhauli it has 
eka-pulise for its antecedent. But without an antencedent at Jaugada 
(if we take bahuka as an adverb), the significance of cannot be under- 
stood. So the construction fails. 

Then we come to the next sentence; — 

Akastna tena bamdhanamtika amne ca — hu jane daviye dukhlvati, 

(Dh. 9). 

Akasmd tena bamdhanamtika . . . 
ca vage bahuke vedayati (Jau., 4-5) 

We find that scholars are not in agreement in the translations 
that they have offered of this sentence. 

Hultzsch-has rendered it as follows; — 

‘'In this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him accidentally, while (many) other people continue to suffer^’. 

Here we find that bamdhnanamtika has been taken in the sense 
o' ‘ending imprisonment,* and akasmd in the sense of ‘accidentally’, hut 
no satisfactory explanation was given about the use of the word 
tena, though the interpreter admits (p. 96, n. 4) that the proper form 
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would have been tasa in support of the translation offered by him. 
Though in Pali, tena may sometimes be used for tasa, yet in a sentence 
like the one we are dealing with such use is ungrammatical. 

Buhler has offered the following translation: — 

‘•Then that trouble, which ends with imprisonment, falls upon 
him without any cause, and the other multitude is deeply sorry for 
him*' (Amaravati, p. 129). 

Here in baqxdhanaifritika the scholar has adopted the sense of “result- 
ing in imprisonment/^ an idea which is just the opposite of what has 
been adopted by Hultzsch and Senart. 

Now, let us see what Senart has done. He rendered it as follows : — 

•'Be ye there to put an end to an imprisonment, if it hath been 
ordered for no sufficient cause. Again, there are many people who 
suffer” {Ind, Ant, 1890, pp. 95-96). 

We can mark the idea of ending imprisonment in this translation, 
but we cannot understand how can instrumental tena refer to an 
officer who is not even mentioned in the previous sentence. Besides, 
there are guesses in this translation. 

V. A. Smith adopts the following translation: — 

"When the result is his imprisonment without due cause, many 
other people are deeply grieved** {Asoka, p. 195). 

Here bamdhanamtika has been taken, as by Biihler, in the sense 
of 'resulting in imprisonment*. Tena has perhaps been rendered by 
“his**, the exact word for tasa, which is unjustifiable. 

Bhandarkar has mainly followed Smith. “There it causelessly leads 
to imprisonment or death. Many other people again are intensely 
tortured* {Asoka, p. 323). The sense of tena is not found in this 
translation, but the idea of death is a new introduction. The scholar 
has, however, admitted the difficulty of the passage (p. 325, n. i). 

We have now seen how scholars differ from one another. Let us 
now offer our own : — 

“When this bond of wordly attachment is cut asunder by him all 
on a sudden, his relatives, who are many, are deeply grieved”— (on the 
basis of the mixed readings of Dhauli and Jaugada). The meaning is 
quite clear. When a person manifests extreme religious :£eal by forsak- 
ing his family and turning a recluse, his relatives suffer in conse- 
quence. Buddha himself was a sinner in this respect. Mahavira 
followed also the same path. The Ajivikas are mentioned in the edicts, 
and they were a class of recluses' of this nature. The Buddhist 
monks were recruited on the iiame principle, which at a time, was 
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followed with so much zeal that Dr. Kern observes— “Those who arc 
wise abandon their children. A man who leaves his poor wife, the 
mother of his child, in order to become a monk, and obstinately 
refuses to take care of her and the child, is held up to the admiration 
of the world as having done something very grand^* {Manual of Indian 
Buddhism^ p. 69). The reference is to be found in the Therigatha, 
vs. 301-2. What Asoka means in this sentence under review is that 
he disapproves the conduct of such persons, fer this reason that the 
action of one man brings sufiferings to many. 

An objector will perhaps say that Asoka was a BmUlhist,* so it can 
not be said that he should dissuade persons to b(xome monks. in this 
way. 

Here we have taken akasmH in its ordinary sense ‘ suddenly.* 
Then about tena. We have eka-pulise or eka-munisc in the previous 
sentence. The text naturally shows that this tena must have eka- 
pulhe for its antecedent. So, the ending of bamdhanam must have 
been done by this eka-pulise. To think of the officer of the state in 
this connection is unwarranted by the. text as it stands, for we have 
ekamunise (such a person) at Jaugada used as a synonym of ekapultse, 
and hence we need nof stick to the sense, ‘officers of the king’. Then 
about bamdhana\ntika. We prefer the sense of ‘ending barndhanaiuJ 
Here that this bamdftanam is not imprisonment in the [)rison of the 
king is quite evident by the use of the word tern before it. A culprit 
putting an end to his imprisonment suddenly, is naturally suggestive ol 
his escape from prison by stealth, but since this is not a happy idea, 
attempts have been made to twist the meaning for the sake of an accept- 
able rendering. “(An order) cancelling the imi)risonment is (obtained) 
by him” requires the introduction of many new elements mentioned 
in the translation, and when this is done accidentally, we must say 
that much has been made of a rare occurrence by noticing the incident 
in the edict in this manner. And when after saying that “many 
other people continue to suffer,” the king is supposed to have said in 
the next sentence — “In this case you must strive to deal (with all 
of them) impartially,” we must admit that we have reached a deadlock. 
Does it mean that the officers were instructed to release all the prisoners 
because one person happened to be released accidentally ? The idea 
of impartial dealing in a case like this requires such a proposition, 

1 Wc shall discuss later on uhether Asoka embraced Buddhism 


or not. 
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but that cannot be the intention of the l<ing, unless he is desirous 
of putting an end to all sorts of imprisonments \\\ his dominion. We 
refrain from dealing with other translations quoted above by simply 
remarking that if the idea of imprisonment is adopted, there will be 
no end of difficulties to express the sense of the text. We simply 
note here that this bam>ihanamtika is intimately connected with 
paliboAha of a subsequent seiitence. The sense will be quite clear 
when we come up to that text. . 

What is this bamdhanam then ? In religious literature of India this 
word has been extensively used in the spiritual sense and very rarely 
in the sense of imprisonment in the prison of a king. ' As the edicts 
are mostly on religious subjects, it is quite appropriate to take 
ba\)X(ihanauh in the spiritual sense only. 

We find that in the translation offered by Prinsep, he hinted at 
the idea of “bondage and misery of sin** 1838, p. 443), which, 

if properly developed by subsequent scholars, would have rendered 
the edict more intelligible by this time. But such a valuable sugges- 
tion was rejected, and difficulties began to multiply. We should also 
touch upon the word vage of the Jaugada text. Any dictionary will 
show that vage and ; me are synonymous terms, and that vage conveys 
the idea of a multitude of similar things (both animate and inanimate) 
having .‘•ome sort of family likeness in certain characteristics. It is, 
therefore, quite reasonable to interpret the word here in the sense, of 
persons bearing family relationship, for when a man leaves off his 
home and becomes a recluse, it is chiefly his own relatives 
who suffer from his act. Vage of Jaugada is, therefore, explanatory of 
jane oi Dhauli. The Dhauli version has — jane daviye dukhiyatr 
while at Jaugada we have — ^H'age bahuke vedayati** Here , , , , /lu 
jane of Dhauli is the counterpart o\ vage bahuke of Jaugada, and 
vedayati and dukhiyati are synonymous. So, the two texts are in 
complete agreement. 

It may not be out of place here to note that his injunction against 
the leaving of home for religious life appears to have been directed 
against Buddhism, which is after all a monastic institution. The 

j Rg.-Veda, 7-S9-I2, 8-67-18; Yayiir V., 3-60, 29-15, 12-64.; 
Atliar. Y., 10-5-44, 19-56-3; Sanikhya, 3-24, 6-15 ; Yoga, 2-24.; Katha 
U., 2-3, 6-15; Muod- UP‘» 2-2-8, 3-2-9; SamyuttaVN., l» pp. 8, 24, 35; 
Majjh.. N;, II, 44; Sutla N.» yv. 532, 948 ; Pigha N., I, 226, .245^ Vin. 
Pit, I, 21. etc. 
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Churchi as it was formed) worked on this principle and both the 
young and the old were admitted into the Samgha. 

In the Hindu Sastras, on the other hand, **retireinent from the 
world is enjoined upon every Aryan when once his duties to society 
are fulfilled. It comes at the end of a man’s career.” After passing 
through the earlier three stages, one should become a fati towards 
the close of his life, this is the Dharma common to all Aryan, as 
prescribed in the Brrdimanical works. In the Manu Hamhita^ of the 
four stages, the Giirhastha stage or the life of a householder is spoken 
of as the best stage (6-89). A good householder given up to liberality 
is even a boon to be asked of gods [RgyedUi 6-53-2). In the 
last verse (8-15-1) of the Chandogya the whole teaching 

of the book seems to have been summed up in the description of the 
ideal life that a man should live in this world. ‘‘One should learn 
the Vedas in the family of his teachers, and making presents to his 
Guru according to law, and doing his works fully, one should return 
home and enter into household life. In a sacred spot he should recite 
the holy scriptures and perform good deeds concentrating all his senses 
on the Supreme Self ...... He verily thus passing his life attains 

on death the world of Brahman and never returns therefrom.** In 
the Taittiriya Upamiiad{i-i\) Guru advises his disciple to enter 
into householder’s life and beget children, and says — *'This is the 
injunction, this is the advice, this is the sense of the Vedas, this is the 
Scripture.” The Hindu religion and society were founded entirely 
on this principle. Even in the description of the hermitage of the 
R^is, we find that they lived with wives and children, and the best 
of them, like Kadyapa (the father of the gods and demons), Vasi^tha 
(the best of the sages), and almost all the gods had wives and children. 
Even the best of the devotees, like Prahlada and Dhruva, entered into 
household life after attaining success with their one-minded devotion. 
Even those who retired to the fomth stage of yati had to go there 
with their wives. The subject has been elaborately discussed by Prof. 
Sukumar Dutt in Chap. II of his Early Buddhist Monachism. 

When Asoka has made an injuuction on this point, it seems it was 
the tendency of the time to leave home for religious life. This must have 
been the effect of a new light that flashed before the eyes of the people 
accustomed to the orthodox view narrated above. As Buddhism 
was at that time growing to be a powerful religion which gave the 
Satpiha an equal status with the founder of the sect and with Dharma, 
enjoining upon every Buddhist to pay obedience to all the three in 
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the same formula, and as we know this new doctrine was acclaimed 
by the rich and the poor, the Brahmin and the slaves^ it is quite 
natural to suppose that the injunction of Asoka was principally directed 
against the Buddhists, For, though we hear of the Ajivlkas, and of 
persons like Buddha and Mahavira leaving home for religious life 
in the pre-Asokan period, such limited egress never put the society 
into convulsion that could necessitate such an injunction. Even in 
the West we find people joining the Young Men's Christian Association, 
the Oxford Mission, and the Church, but the society is strong and 
liberal enough to overlook such secession from family, in considera- 
tion of the benefits these organisations bring to the society, and also 
in view of the limited number of persons that follow this mode of 
life. Condition was somewhat of this nature in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, the society in general being formed on the principle of looking 
upon householder's life, as we have pointed out before, as the best 
of Alrainas. Then came Buddhism. It removed many disqualifi- 
cations under which the people were placed in social and religious 
matters, with the result that they must have, in great numbers, flocked 
within the fold of the Buddhist Sanigha. The sufferings of the 
relatives must have attracted the notice of the king, who then made 
this injunction for the protection of the society. It should also 
be observed that the teaching of Asoka is non-monastic, for, he 
never calls upon the people to forsake home. His t)harma was 
obedience to father, mother, teachers and elders, proper treat* 
ment of friends, relatives, slaves and servants, etc., mainly meant 
for the householders. Instead of being frightened at this idea, we 
rather find here materials for careful consideration. 

The next sentence \'-^Tata ichhitaviyc tuphehi kiv^ti majham pait- 
padayema tL In this sentence the word majham requires explanation. 
We find in the translation offered by Prinsep that he rightly derived 
this word from madhyam, and Kern also took it in the same way 
\J.R.A.S. XII, p. 388] but later on it was cosidered a "secon- 

dary base formed upon the analogy of the oblique case majjhal' 
Senart, Biihler Hultzscb, Smith have adopted this theory, but in the 
recent publication of Bhandarkar (vide his Ahoka, pp, 323*4)# he has 
gone back to the original idea of madhyavf, and we are of opinion that 
he has done this correctly. He has rendered the passage thus*— 
^Consequently you should desire, what? to follow the middle path/^ 
But we are doubtful whether he could grasp the true significance of 
this middle path. We have seen in the previous sentence that the 
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king says that great aiitllrings overtake the relatives, of him who in 
extreme religious zeal forsakes his family. Now, in the sentence 
under review he aclvi^es his officers to point out the middle path. 
The idea of a middle path brings in the idea of a path which is inter- 
mediate between the two extremes. In the previous sentence we 
have one of the two extreme cases, i.e., the manifestation of extreihe 
religious zeal. So, the question which naturally arises in the mind 
is — what is the other extreme about which the king speaks here ? 
The answer is contained in the next few sentences of the edict, a 
brief summary of which given here will help our readers to follow the 
arguments advanced in the edict in this respect. After having foiinri 
fault with the manifestation of extreme zeal on one hand, he say.s 
that it is also not proper that people will suffer from the effects of 
envy, cruelty and idleness, on the other. Try to subdue these evil 
tendencies, not by spasmodic efforts, but by gradual exertions. So, 
do not be over-zealous in religious matters, and at the .same time you 
should not also fall an easy prey to evil tendencies, but take to the 
path of gradual development, or in other words steer clear of the two 
extremes and follow the middle course.'' This is the gist of 
what Asoka says in the next few sentences, as we shall presently 
see. 

The next sentence runs tluis 

Imehi chu jltehi no sampaUpajati-isTiya asnhpena nttk^ Hyena 
Udamya anavTitiya idasiyena kilamathena. 

Here the renderings of the first part of the sentence such as— ‘“With 
certain (narrated below) natural dispositions success is impossible" 
(V.A, Smith's Asokat p. [95), “No one Can .act in a seemly manner 
etc.," (Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 324), “There are certain dispositions with 
which yet will not succeed" (Senart, Ant, 1890, p. 96), and 
“One fails to act (thus) on account of the following dispositions'* (Hlz.) 
are almost similar. The idea of success seems to be the true sense 
here, and we think that it has been used with reference to the thought 
contained in the previous sentence. “Do not be over-zealous in 
religious matters, for even if you be, you will not be able to attain 
success with the following dispositions (unless they are completely 
subdued).*' This, is the connecting link. 

Now, we come to the interpretations of certain words the sense 
of. \yhich has . been, it seems, misunderstood. means *envy' as 

has been rightly interpreted. But what about asulopenn ? It has been, 
taken as a.substantive to mean “practice of destroying life^* (Prinsep), 
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"‘wantof perseverance” (Blihler), “le retranchement de la vie’' (Buniowf), 
*'aii4rosia** (Kern), “readiness to be discouraged ” (Senart), « anger 
(Hlz), “lack of perseverance’' (Smith,) “want of perseverance” (Bhan- 
darkar). The word has hecn derived by Senart in the following 
manner. **L 0 fia ordinarily means ‘intcrniplion/ ‘giving up;' asulopa 
can, therefore^ be translated as ^precipitate giving up,' and, consequently 
‘readiness to be discouraged.’ The exphuiations ‘lack of perseverance,' 
‘want of perseverance', etc. arc based upon this derivation. But what 
we say in this connection is that the word is not a substantive at all. 
It is an adjective qualifying the previous word isaj^a. We also stick 
to the derivation advanced by Senart, w*th this difference that the word 
means ‘precipitate giving up’ and nothing more, so it seems that that 
great scholar has gone a step too further by deducing therefrom the 
sense of ‘readiness to be discouraged'. Now, let us see what is meant 
by precipitate giving np of envy. The first sutra of the Sainkhya 
philosophy is this — “i'ermanent prevention of the threefold pains is 
the suprcmi* purpose of life.'’ And why is this permanent prevention 
spoken of? The commentator says^—**!! it be urged that cessation 
of pains will take place of itselt^ sneing that pleasures and pains 

will last for only two moments, so tlic author adds atyanta; for cessa- 
ation of particular pains only is not intended, but also of all future 
experiences of painful kind.’' (Allahabad edition, p. 13)* So, we see 
that the ‘precipitate giving up of envy' cannot ensure spiritual advance- 
ment, for, unless that evil tendency is completely destroyed, it may 
re appear in the next moment, though for the time being it may be 
kept under control by sudden exertif>is. 'Ihis is tln^ sense which 
is expressed by isaya ilsulopcfia. 

Again, nilhTdiyen^ has been rightly taken by scholars in the sense 
of harshness or cruelty, but the word tnlanaya has been misunderstood. 
It has also been taken as a substantive meaning-cruelty (from tiiraiMya' 
i'rinsep), rashness (Kern), hastine>s (lUihler), impatience (from Skt, 
tvarana — Senart), hurry (Hlz.), impatience (Smith), hastiness (Bhandar- 
kar). We are, however, of o[)inion that the word has come neither 
from tnranayay nor from tvaram but from the parent word tulanl) 
itself, and that in every case we need not search for phonetic 
deterioration of a word. It is here an adjective qualifying^ the 
previous word ‘nithuliyena', and has been used in the ordinary sense 
of comparison (tulana), so that ‘nithilliyena tnlanaya' means compara* 
tive cruelty. Now, what is meant by comparative cruelty? Take 
up. the la.sl verse of the Chhidogya Vp<^nifiad. It occurs tKcre^^ 
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'‘No living creature should be injured except in sacrifices’^ (Ibid., 8-i5-i). 
This is comparative abstention from cruelty. Then, Mann prohibits 
the slaughter of animals, and the eating of flesh except in sacrifices 
or on the occasions of giving food to the ancestors, or when it is neces- 
sary for the sake of life Samhita, 5. 22, 27, 32, 39, etc.). 

This is also comparative cruelty. Even we find similar injunctions 
in the Buddhist literature. “The eating of fish and meat is allowed 
if it is pure in ihree respects, to wit, if one has not seen, nor heard, 
nor suspected that it has been procured for that purpose." (MV,, 6, 31, 
14; CV,, VII, 3, IS; MN,i I., 368ff.). This sort of comparative 
cruelty, Asoka says, cannot also lead to spiritual improvement. For 
the attainment of success, it is absolutely necessary that one should 
abstain from all sorts of cruelty at all times, otherwise it is useless 
for one to leave home in a sudden fit of enthusiasm for splfifiml 
advancement. 

Then ^\) 0 \xt~anavTlLiya, It has also been taken as a substantive 
in the sense of idleness or non employment (from Prinsep), 

unheedfulness (Kern), absence de profession (from Burnouf), 

neglect of repeated oflbrts (Biihler), want of application (from anlynkti- 
Senart), want of practice (from Skt. avr/rt— Hlz.), want of application 
(Smith and Bhandarkar). We are, however, of opini:)n that the word 
is an adjective qualifying both the words alasiyena and kilamathena 
which are almost similar in significance. It has come from the Skt. 
word anavriti meaning non-retreating. In this, we stick to the parent 
word Hvritti already suggested by Burnouf and Hultzsch, but instead 
of taking it in the sense of profession or repetition, we take it in 
the sense of retreat or flight. Though Avrtti is a noun, Anlvrtti 
has been made an adjective through Balnivrihi compound like the 
words AmTdya, Anldi, Ananta, etc. Almost all good dictionaries 
have observed these meanings of Avftti, In l>oth Monier Williams’, 
and Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionaries retreat or fight is one of the mean- 
ings of A.V ttL In the Habdakalpadruma, Avrttah means also 
nivrttah and palayitah. In Apte’s Dictionary 'AV'vr* has been 
taken in the sense of “to keep oflf/ with an iJiustration from the Bhat- 
tikavya (I4«I09), i.e., Avavre musatl tarurji meaning MnkalenQ,vrtav^n 
in the sense of “kept off or checked,” It should be observed that in 
the foregoing two cases permanent prevention is the object of the 
author, so the sense of “keeping ofT’ here is quite in keeping with the 
significance of the sentence. That this amiMtiya ''is naturally con- 
nected with alasiyina and ^'the last term of the series belongs 
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to the same order of ideas^’ have also been observed by Senarti 
but the idea of an adjective in this word never suggested itself to him 
or to any other scholar. They have practically followed in the foot- 
steps of Prinsep who was the first scholar to take asulapina^ tulaniya. 
and anavUtiya as substantives. Other scholars followed, but all 
of them was trying to solve the problem by twisting the mean- 
ings of these words, always sticking to the idea of substantives in 
them, with the result that they advanced various interpretations which 
did not agree with one another. That this should be the natural conse- 
quence is undoubtedly true, for, the taking of asulopa as a substantive 
in the sense of that which ends abruptly, may mean a lot of things. 
From ^'readiness to be discouraged** we may come to **lack of perse- 
verance’* as well as to the ideas of moral cowardice, or of lacking in 
firm conviction^ and cannot ’precipitate giving up* refer to short 
memory or want of stamina.? Thus, various arc the interpretations 
that can be put on these words in this manner. It is doubtful that 
when we have definite words like is^ya^ mihJUiyim, alasiyina and 
kilaiuathifta in this " sentence, the other three should be used 
in the figurative sense to convey the ideas of certain dispositions? 
We have in the Pillar Edict III, chatf^iyi for fierceness, ni^Uliyi 
for cruelty, kodhe for anger, mane for pride, isya for envy. The two- 
words fsya and niihxLliyt are those that we find here used in the Kalifiga 
Edict. Does it now seem possible that asniopa was used in the figura- 
tive sense to signify anger^ tulam for hurry, and amvJUiya for want 
of practice? 

Thus we find that only three natural dispositions are referred to 
he«’e, instead of . seven, as has been hitherto understood and they are 
envy, cruelty, and sloth or idleness. We shall sec here below how 
Asoka has referred to all of them by two words amsulope and aiulakd. 
We shall also see that these three dispositions, but not more, were 
meant by the king, when we come to deal with the three adjectives 
that were used by Asoka to qualify the Mahamatra whom he proposed 
to send every five years. 

It may be argued that by taking asulopcm and tulamya as adjec- 
tive of hlya and nAhUliyem respectively we have not followed strict 
grammatical rules. But in the language of the edicts it is not an 
entirely new departure. Senart observes — “Everywhere here the dis- 
tinction between masculine and neuter is completely obliterated.” 
(Ind. AnLi 1890, p. 87, n. 6). He also say8-^*7y^ would be used for 
the masculine which is in no way extraordinary in monuments in which 
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the same form is constantly employed both for feminine and the neuter^ 
and in which the difference betivccn the neuter and the masculine 
in the singular is almost obliterated f {Ind. Ant, 1888, p. 306). 
Mark also Kawdlnini and Vutuni \\<cd in the ir.ascidine plural. 
The instances of shortening the feminine termination *a^ in singular, 
giving the words the appearance of masculine forms, are also not 
rare. In the Sep. Ed. II, we Iiavc Upi-sotaviya at Dhauli, 
dkiti pathnna ca acala twice at Jaiigada. Then, esa is a nom. sing, 
feminine form, but in nom. sing, masculine it is used in the Girnar 
version in the R.E. VTII, 5; XIll, 4. Sa has also been so used in G. 
XIII, 10. (Vide Hultzsch*s Corpus^ p. Ixiv., and p. 15, n. 7). It may 
thus be see.'i that the authors of the edicts were not strictly particular 
about the gender of words. 

If still one should persist in the aforesaid objection, we can say 
that there is another construction possible which can satisfactorily 
remove the cause of this objection. Here we take isZiya not in the 
instrumental but in the genitive case (both having the same form), 
connected with asuhpena, a substantive in the instrumental case, so 
thzi isaya asulopeu i 'mesins, as before, “by precipitate giving up of 
envy.'* This also accounts for the use of asulofena after isaya. Simi' 
larly, tulanaya has been used in the genitive sense, so that nUkxuiyena 
tulanaya means ‘'by cruelty of comparison.*' The significance of this 
phrase we have explained before, from which it will be evident that 
the sense becomes mere clear in this arrangement. Then, we stick 
to the sense of amvutiya as an adjective qualifying, as we have said 
before, the two words alasiyena and kilamathena. Anavutiya com* 
ing from anavrtti, which is a Bahuvrihl compound, can be used 
in all the three genders without any change of forms perceptible in 
the language of the edicts. Thus the supposed defects of grammar 
can be entirely removed without any change in the meanings we 
have noted before. We are more inclined to prefer this arrangement. 

{To be continued) 

Manindra Mohan Bose 



The Lost Bhowal Gopper-Flate of Laksmana Sena Leva 

of Bengal 


The Asiatic Society ut Bengal from its very inception realised the 
great importance of ‘inscriptions on stone and metal’ and turned its 
attention to this class of materials for the reconstruction of history from 
the earliest times. As a result, a very valuable collection of copper- 
plates and other inscriptions began to be formed in the archives of the 
Society. Owing unfortunately to the system of lending them out, 
many of the plates that were noticed ii\ the early volumes of the 
Researches and the Journal have been lost and are not to be found now 
in the collections of the Society. The early notices, however imperfect 
they may have been, compensate to some degree for the loss of the 
original plates ; but it is a great pity that some of the plates presented 
to the Society appear to have disap^jeared before even a moderately 
satisfactory notice of them appeared in any of the periodicals. The 
plate of Ranavahka alia, found in 1803 taking the Kallrbazar 
Road over the Lalmai hills in the Tippera district of Bengal and 
noticed by Colebrooke in vol. IX of the Asiatic Researches, is no longer 
to be found. The Idilpur plate of Kesava Sena noticed by Prinsep in 
an early volume of the Journal has gone, leaving no trace behind. 
The loss of the documents became so marked that Prinsep thought 
it prudent to publish them serially with facsimiles, and thus f)ut on 
permanent record all the plates that he found in the collection of the 
Society {/A SB., V, VI, and VII). 

In Bengal, students of literature dealing with the history and 
antiquity of East Bengal, may have met with the vernacular history 
of Bhaoal, a parganah of the Dacca District, by Babu Nabin Chandra 
Bhadra. The book is very rare and comparatively little known. On 
page 26 of the book, there is a short notice of a copper plate that was 
found at a place near Kapasia in Bhaoal which is recorded to have 
been sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for decipherment and 
thence to England. 1 have long searched for ary detailed notice of 
the plate in every possible quarter, but all my efforts have hitherto 
been unavailing. 

Some, years ago, however, Mr. J. T. Rankin, I. C. S. handed over to 
me a Volume of the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register and pointed 
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to a passage in it. It WcTs the XXVI 11 volume of the Journal, (July — 
December, 1829) and the pas.^age occurs on page 709 under the heading 
‘Varieties.* It is a quotation from the Calcutta Government Gazette 
of the first week of May, 1829, and it is a report of the proceedings 
of a meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on the 6th May, 1829. 
I was glad to find that the report contained a notice of the copper- 
plate from Bhao.i]. The details given are necessarily vague and un- 
certain, but still its value cannot be overestimated, as it is at present 
the only notice available of this important historical document. 

Few, I believe, would go to seek this lost copper-plate again in this 
rare corner, and the report therefore deserves a fresh lease of life. It 
will, moreover, afford an interestingsample of the manner of antiquarian 
studies in the beginning of the last century. The name of Mr. Walters, 
Magistrate of Dacca, lives in his handiwork, the iron bridge on the 
Dolai creek at Dacca, which as the memorial tablet shows was erected 
during his magistracy in 1832. It is gratifying to find the name of 
this public spirited magistrate again in connection with the IMinoal 
copper-plate. It was Mr. Walters who obtained the plate from Golak 
Narayan Roy, Zeminder of Bhaoal and presented it to the Asiatic 
Society. 

Mr, Walters gives the following account of the ancient copjjer 

tablet 

VAbout thirty miles north of the city of Dacca, a few miles above the 
site of the ancient fortress of Akdala and a short distance from the 
banks of the river Luckiah is situated Mowza Rajabary, appertaining to 
Parganah Bhowal and included in the modern division of Thanah 
Jamalpore. At this place, on the crest of a low hill stands an ancient 
building called by the natives Moggee’s Mut, It is built in the usual 
pyramidical form of Hindu Muts but it i.s of considerable solidity and 
contains a small square vaulted apartment. The building is much 
dilapidated, but it is held together by some old Banian trees, which 
have encircled it with a netting of roots, many of them being of large 
dimensions. These trees attest the antiquity of the building from 
thw great size and age. From their elevated sitiiation they also form 
a landmark visible from a considerable distance. Close to the mut 
t9 a tank of spme magnitude, evidently a work of considerable labour 
and expense and which must have been excavated during the flourish- 
ing period of the Hindu rSja.s; other buildings appear to have stood 
near the mut. 

“At the distance of about two miles to the north-west of the mut 
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stood the palace of Raja Chunclal. The site is on a small hill surround- 
ed by a deep and broad moat. The interior is over-run with rank 
jungle but a large tank called the Dunwa Dighi and the scattered 
remains of old brick buildings evince that the spot was once the habi- 
tation of man. 

“The current tradition relative to the mut is that Ranee Muggee, 
after long separation, set out with a splendid retinue to visit her bro- 
ther, the Chundal Raja, 

“The Raja hearing of the approach of a large body of armed men, 
imagined that the Mimalmans were coming to plunder his place and 
immediately fled. The Ranee however, having pacified his fears, the 
brother and sister met on this jpot, in memory of which event, the 
mut was erected by Ranee Muggee. About forty years ago (i. e., 1790) 
the accompanying copper tablet was dug up by a Koonch Ryott at 
a short distance from the mut. It was conveyed to the Bhowal 
Zemindar Luckhenariati Rac, from whose son Goliiknarain Rae, it 
has now been obtained. The inscription on the tablet appears to be 
composed of Devi Naguree, Sungskritu and J^engali characters. It has 
been partly decyphered after great labour by ]fl\yrub Chander Turk- 
lunkar, Pandit of the Dacca city-court and iVoiu his account, it appears 
to be a “ Dunputer or deed of settlement by Raja Jye Seen and is 
something to the following effect : — 

“It commences with an invocation of Narayunu and proceeds to 
state that he, Jye Seen, divides all his possessions in the manner set- 
forth in the copper tablet. To Goree Pereah, his daughter whom 
he has given in marriage to Mulla Seen, and whose beauty is without 
rival in the world, he gives one lac and 8000 gold mohiirs, 81 horses, 
136 slaves, 27 rutSt 127 elephants and jewels without number together 
with all his possessions to the south of the Sybolencc river. To his 
youngest brother, Beer Seen, he gives all the kingdom ot Kachar and 
all to the eastward of the Gomut river. To his second brother Jorea 
Seen he gives his capital city and palace, all his remaining slaves, army, 
ordnance and wealth, together with the kingdoms ol Gour and Bungu 
and also the kingdom of Coos (Beyhar) and all the remaining kingdoms 
under his dominion. He enjoins him to feed the hol\’ Brahmins, to 
make Poojah to Narayan, to build muts in Iioikm* of Sheeb; and to 
follow his example; also to protect and cherish the learned |,iindits, to 
take care of all his dependents, and to perform frequent ablutions in 
the sacred Ganges; also to perform Deebta Pooja and to (or cause 
the names of the gods to be repeated on rosaries by the Brahmins); 
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he further enjoins his daughter and brothers to live together in har* 
mony, under the care and direction of Jorea Seen.” 

Poor Bhairab Tarkalahkar, in order to save his court-pandit-ship 
as well as his reputation, which were seriously jeopardised by this 
calamitous copper tablet inscribed with strange characters, concocted, 
as is evident from the above description of the inscription, an amount of 
fictitious reading which were too much even for those days to swallow. 
Dr. H. H. Wilson was then the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. The 
great scholarship of Dr. Wilson in Sanskrit learning is well-known 
and he gauzes correctly the value of Tarkalahkar's reading. 

'‘Mr. Walters,” the report goes on to say '‘placing reliance upon 
the accuracy of the account before him, enters into some ingenious 
speculations respecting the dates and boundaries referred to in the 
grant, which our limited space prevents our adverting to at greater 
length; suffice it to say that with respect to the date of the document 
in question, he concludes the settlement to have been made 379 years 
ago, or about the middle of tlu 15th century.* 

“Subjoined are the observations on the document that were read 
by the Secretary of the Asiatic Society.'^ 

‘‘The inscription sent by Mr. Walters is written in a character, for 
the greater part the same as modern Bengali, but some of the letters 
are of an unusual form and some are not decipherable ; much of the 
plate is worn, so that the letters are no longer legible. Upon referring 
to the copy made by the Pandit, upon which, it is to be presumed, his 
account of the purport of the inscription is founded, the copy appears 
to be exceedingly and unnecessarily defective. Scarcely any of the 
right half of the plate is given and in whr.t is attempted, not only 
broken and detached sentences but single syllables and solitary letters 
occur repeatedly. Such as it is, it by no means warrants the inter- 
pretation given, and the whole story of Jaya Sen's bequest is his own 
invention. Gouripriya which implies the beloved, the friend or com- 
panion of Gaiiri, has its place in the first (verse) which is here, as it 
usually is, a benedictory stanza or an invocation of some deity, and 
cannot therefore apply to any mortal ; the object of the record as to 
the Raths, elephants, mohurs and rupees, the version affords not the 
least vestige of them ; nothing like the word Kachar is given in 
Bunga, nor Cooch Behar. The name Vic(r)a Sena is to be read but 
without the epithet ')'oiinger brother.' 

“Even if the transcript had borne out the summary of the contents 
of the inscription, it would have been very doubtful, if reliance is to 
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be placed in it, and a comparison of it with the orii][inKl is by no 
means favourable to its accuracy. Three I’andits have with great 
pains made out a fresh copy but even of the correctness of their 
labours there are strong doubts, and no great dependence upon the 
result can be placed. That it is much more faithful than the cop)' 
sent by Mr. Walters has been ascertained by comparing portions of 
it ^Yith the plate. 

“ The object of the inscription is evidently the common purpose 
of similar documents and is the record of a grant of land or villages, 
not provinces, bestowed on Brahmins, not princes. It evidently also 
comprises a genealogy which might be of value if it could be 
distinctly followed, but the names that are to be made out are 
separated by such wid i intervals, that it is impossible to say what 
connection subsists between the persons particularised. The first name 
that occurs is that of Vijaya Sena, the same apparently \vith Mr. 
Walters’ Jaya Sena ; but he is the first of the race and cannot therefore 
be the person who makes tlie grant, as several other names succeed, 
as Vullala Sena, Kasiraja, Rajagiwa, Vira Sena and Lakshmana Sena 
Deva. Belal or Bcllala Sena and Lakshmana Sena are well-known as 
Hindu kings of Bengal. The latter was the native sovereign when 
Muhammad Bukhtiar Klnlji invaded and conqueic<l the province in 
1202 A.D., and the founder of Gour, Lakshmanavati or Lucknauti, The 
mention of this raja is therefore wholely incompatible with the date of 
the inscription as given by the Pandit viz., A. D. 1314 (Samvat 1370); 
but the original contains no such number having only the cyphers 37, 
which will of course, be the year of the reign, not that of the era.* Belal 
Sena, it is also well-known, was Raja of Bengal in the 12th century. 

“ The inscription may throw some light upon the genealogy of 
the ruling family of Bengal in the 12th century, if it shall be hereafter 
more satisfactorily decyphered ; but its imperfect condition renders 
this very problemetical." 

This is all that is recorded about the Bhaoal plate of the Sena 
dynasty in the report of the monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society 
plublished in the Calcutta Government Gazette and quoted in the 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register. Now, the problem before 
us is to find out to which particular king of the Sena dynasty can 
the plate be ascribed and what was the nature of its contents. 

Very few data indeed are available for the task. The following 
are about the only points on which we can rely : — 

(a) The plate began with an invocation of Narayana. 
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(b) The word Gaurlpriya was to be made out in the first, i. e. the 
invocatory stanza. 

(c) The names of Vira Sena, Vijaya Sena, Ball ala Sena, Kafilraja, 
Laksma^ Sena could be made out in various places. 

(d) The figures 3 and 7 could be read, probably at the end of the 
plate. As the 12th century figure for 2 is easily mistaken lor 3, I 
suspect that the figures were really 2 and 7. 

The first point on which the Secretary of the Society based some dis- 
cussion and which therefore is very definitely stated, is very helpful 
in identifying the plate. In granting copper plates to Brahmanas, the 
kings generally used to follow a stereotyped draft, introducing only 
such variations of place and personal names as are necessary in each 
individual grant. Instances of those stereotyped drafts are io be met 
with in the series of land grants of both the Pala and the Sena dynas- 
ties of Bengal. The Idilpur grant of KeSava Sena and the Madanapada 
grant of Vifivarupa Sena are copies of the same draft with different 
person and place names. Of the number of grants of Lakamana 
Sena Deva discovered up to this time, the Tapandighi plate, the 
/\nulia plate, the lost Jayanagar plate and the new Goviiidapur plate 
are copies of the same draft. The Madhainagar plate of Laksmana 
Sena Deva is, however, a proof of the fact that the same draft was 
not always followed throughout a long reign, as it is a completely 
different draft from the above mentioned four grants of the same 
king. It is certain that the Bhaoal plate, if it was not a copy 
of a hitherto unknown draft, must have been similar in composition 
to one* or other of the plates of the Sena dynasty hitherto known. 
We know from our point (c) that the plate contained the name of 
Laksmana Sena. As this is the name of the latest monarch 
in the list cf names mentioned, we may safely conclude that the plate 
was of Laksmana Sena Deva , and from the point (d) it appears that 
the plate was of the thirty seventh year of his reign. As already 
explained, two types of drafts of the grants of Laksmana Sena Deva 
are known, vis., the type of the Tapandighi, Anulia, Jayanagar and 
Govindapur plates and the type of the Madhainagar plate. The first 
type opens with a nloka which does not contain the woid Gaurlpriya ; 
but the Madhainagar grant which opens thus,— Oni namo NSraya^aya. 
Yasyauke feradambudorasi tadillekheva Gaurlpriya -contains the 
sought-for word in the very first line*. 

1. Mr. R. D. Banerjee on the Madhainagar grant. JAS/i^iOog, 

P. 47 L 
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From the above, we may not unreasonably conclude that the Bhaoal 
plate was a plate of king Laksmana Sena Deva of Bengal granted in 
his 27th regnal year and the contents of the plate [^were similar 
to those of the Madhainagar grant. The mention of the name of 
Kaslraja in the Bhaoal plate lends addilional support to the identifi- 
cation, fis we find the mention of Ka^Traja on the Madhainagar plate 
also in the iith sloka, on line 20. 

The portion which contained the date in the Madhainagar plate 
is unfortunately very badly corroded and undecipherable. The Bhao»il 
plate was dated in the 27th regnal year and \vc have sufficient proof 
that the draft of the t)'pe of the Madhainagar grant must be ascribed 
to years late in the reign of Laksmana Sena. The first type of draft 
which was followed in the Tapandighi grant dated in the 3rd regnal 
year,^ the Jayanagar grant dated in the same year,= the Anulia 
grant ^ dated in the same year, the Govindapur grant* also dated 
in the same year, was apparently the draft adopted in the early part 
of the reign. The Jayanagar plate which was issued four months 
later than the Tapandighi plate disposes of Laksmana Sena and 
his glories in one sloka containing only the usual general praise 
without any specification, while, the latter after repeating this 
sloka^ adds another of an equally unsubstantial nature. The Anulia 
plate adds two more verses of unspecific character adding nothing 
to our knowledge of Lak.smana Sena’s achievements. The epithets 
given to Laksmana Sena in the Anulia and Tapandighi plates are 
Paramefivara, Paramavaisnava, Paramabhat^araka and Maharajii- 
dhiraja, while in the Jayanagar plate, the more specific epithet of 
Paramanarasinilia ( ) takes the place of the epithet Farama- 

vaisnava. In the Madhainagar plate, however, the slokas eulogisii g 
Laksmana Sena, as well as the epithets applied to him have grown 
both in substance and form. Four §lokas are applied to describe 
the achievements of Laksmana Sena in the course of which we learn of 
his victories over the kings of Gauda, Kalinga, Kamarupa, and Benares. 
Three of the lines describing his epithets are lost, being undecipherable, 


1 Mr. U. D. Banerjee in Epigraphia Jndica^ vol. XII, p. 10. 

2 Vanga sahitya-vif^ayaka Prastava by Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna, 
ist ed., p» 373. 

3 A. K, Maitra^ in JASB.y 19CX), p. 61-65. 

4 ^ 15 ^— I 
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but lour others c«(i: Ik* read in which he is called the supreme among 
heroes, ll:-' ovL-ih rd. the of the Soma race, the supreme initialed, 
the like of Lord Narixara in kingK* glory, the Sumeru mountain 
of the Ihahmaksatris'as, the lord of Gauda, and last of all ParameSvara, 
ParamanSrasiinha, Paramabhattfiraka and Rajadhiraja, the four 
epithets of the Tapandighi, Jayanagar and Amilia grants. The victories 
achieved by him and the numerous epithets indicating the spread of 
his renown, detailed in the Madhainagar plate, unmistakably show that 
it was issued late in his reign, as he must have taken considerable 
time to win them. 

The fact of the Bhowal plate escaping all notice up to this time 
is very strange. Prinsep does not mention it; neither Raja Rajcndra 
Lala Mitranor Cunningham knows of the plate, and of course subsequent 
writers on the Sena kings like the late Kailas Chandra Sinha and 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee do not mention it. Yet the plate was presented 
to the Society and an account of it was read in a monthly meeting. 
We have only to look to the records of the Society for a solution of 
this mystery. We leairn from the Centenary Volume of the Society 
that the proceedings of the Society were published in the years 1821- 
1827 in the Quarterly Oriental Journal started by Dr. Wilson. Before 
and after these years, the proceedings were *'read at meetings and 
tlien pigeon-holed to decay." In 1829 however, Captian J. D. Herbert 
started a monthly Journal under the name of ‘‘Gleanings in Science" 
in which the precis o( the monthly meetings were regularly published. 
This probably missed the meeting of the first week of May, 1829. 
Thus we see how the proceedings of the monthly meeting in which 
an account of the Bhaoal plate was read, failed to get recorded in any 
of the official publications of the Society and consequently were lost 
to all scholars. The Calcutta Government Gazette, however, very 
fortunately, recorded the important proceedings which were quoted 
by the vigilant editor of the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register; 
and a copy of the Journal containing the quotations kindly placed 
in my hand by Mr. J. T. Rankin, has enabled me after the lapse of 
about a century to speculate on this long-lost copper-plate again. 


Nalini Kanta Bhattasali 



The Origin and Development of Numerals 

1. Tllli MkaNING and UsK <)l Xl MKKALS 

“The muncrals or the nine figure-, uitli the device ol phice>, 
to make them suffice lor all numbers/' mivs Bluiskara in his Vasana, 
‘^oiiginate from the benehccnl Creator of tiic Universe.” Such was 
the great importance of the numerals in the daily life of human beings 
that the Hindus were more inclined to ascribe their origin to the 
Divinity than to human agencies. It might mean, of course, that 
the great anti(iuity of tliese numerals am ng the Hindus was beyond 
calculation, having been useil at a period anterior to all existing re- 
cords. 'rids was also the practice with the Greeks, Egyptians and 
most other nativjn>, with re.'^pcct to more important inventions 
in the arts of life wIujsc origin is lost in the remoteness of 
antiquity. 

The chief use ol nunicrals is iur reckoning. The use of visible 
signs to re[)resent numbers and aid reckoning is not only older than 
writing, but also older than the devclo[)ment of numerical language 
on the denary >y>icin. \Vc count b\' tens because our ancestors 
counted t>n their lingers and named the numbers accordingl}'. So 
used, the fingers were \‘. itli ••ur ancestors really numerals, that is 
visible numerical signs, ai d in remote antiquity the practice of counting 
by liiese natural dgns weie in Vi>guc in all classes of society.^ In 
the later times of antiquity the finger s\ inbols were developed into 
a s}'steiu capable <.if expres'^ing all numbers below I0,000. The left 
hand was held up ilat with the fingers together. The units from 
one to nine were expressed by various positions of the third, fourth 
and fifth fingers alone, one or mure of these being either close on the 
palm or simply bent at the middle joint, according to the number 
meant. The thumb and index were thus left free to express the tens 
by a variety of relative positions, e.g., for thirty their points were 
brought together and stretched forward ; for fifty the thumb was bent 
like Greek F and brought angainst the ball of the index. The same 
set of signs, if executed with the thumb and index of the right hand, 

1 Even now used in the course of uttering Gayatr! mantras to 
remember the number of times. 


MARCH, 19a; 


13 
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meant hundreds instead of tens and the unit signs if performed on 
the right hand meant thousands.* The fingers served to express 
numbers, but to make a permanent note of numbers some kind of 
mark or tally was needed. Alphabet writing did not do away with 
the use of numerical symbols, which were more perspicuous and com- 
pendious than words written at length. But the letters of the alphabet 
themselves came to be used as numerals. One way of doing this was 
to use the initial letter of the name of a number as its sign. 

Numerals, therefore, mean the instruments of reckoning. Need:;» 
of reckoning were felt with the very dawn of human conciousness, 
for expression of ideas required reckoning. Hence it is conceivable 
that reckoning came into force from the time human beings became 
articulate. Human literature, that is available at the present time as 
records of the oldest antiquity, bears testimony to this fact. The 
oldest records of Hindu literature, i.e., the Vedas, show that reckon- 
ing was of everyday necessity in practical life. On astronomical 
grounds some Sanskrit scholars hold that the oldest Vcdic hymns 
date fom 3,000 B.C., while some others put them as far back as 6,000 
B.C., it is also an established fact that the IJg-vcda is the oldest 
literary document of the Indo-European languages. There also we 
find in the famous Savitri hymn : 


^ I 

or 

And also in the famous Puruj ;’ 


There are //irec lieavens; hyo 
are the !ai)s oi Siivitri, one over- 
coming men, in the abode of Yama. 

(I, 

lie Las ''iirveyed* the 
peaks of the earth, the Ihree waste 
lands, the leagues ar.d the seven 
rivers fl, 35, 8). 

hymn : 

7 '/(?//jri«r/'headecl was Purusa, 
ihousand-iiy(^d , M<?i/srt«d-footed. 
He having covered the earth on all 
sides, e.xtended beyond it the 
length of /cn fingers. (X, 90, i). 


1 The system is described by Nicholas Rabda of Smyrna. Vide 
Palmer in the Journal of Philology, vol. II, pp. 247 ff. 
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Here it is seen that fingers were not only used for measuring 
length but also for reckoning. 

This system of reckoning by numerals has been adopted, with 
slight variations, not merely in all languages of the same class and 
origin, but likewise in many others which are radically difierent from 
them. If we proceed to the expressions of higher numbers, we find 
the same general law of their formation by the combination of names 
of the articulate numbers, with those of the nine digits. 

Speaking of the antiquity of the numbers Dr. Peacock in his work 
on arithmetic observes .-—“From the consideration that when a national 
literature whether oral or written, is so generally diffused as to form 
a standard, or a test of purity, which while it enforces a legitimate 
character upon all existing terms, watches over the introduction of all 
others with extreme jealousy; from this consideration alone, inde- 
pendently of other evidence, we should be inclined to assign to the 
Sanskrit terms for high numbers, and consequently, to their system 
of numeration upon which they are founded, an antiquity at least 
as great as their most ancient literary monuments ; as the arbitrary 
impositions of so many new names for the most part independent of 
each other, and in numbers, also, so much greater than could possibly 
be required for any ordinary application of them, would be a circum- 
stance entirely without example in any language which had already 
acquired a settled and generally recognised character.” 

This much is sufficient to prove the antiquity of numerals. Of 
their use in our daily life it is needless to add more than what has 
been said by Bhiiskara that their importance has been such as to lead 
ancient people to think them to have originated from the Creator him- 
self. We have seen what the general meaning of numerals was and has 
been and in their early conception the fingers played the principal 
part. So much useful have been the numerals with people all over 
the world from the very ancient times and so much familiar are we 
with them, that it is difficult to ascertain correctly their origin and 
more difficult to find the place of their birth. There are, moreover, 
such scanty materials to fall upon that the task of determining their 
origin becomes almost improbable, if not impossible, The meaning 
and use of numerals are so self evident that we are often led to believe 
that Bhaskara was right when he attributed the origin to divine 
agency and not to any human authorship. 
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II. The Hindu-Arabic Question 

In histories of the mathematical sciences it has been usual to trace 
the knowledge of arithmetic to the Arabs, and the numerals are. 
distinguished by the symbols termed Arabic. Dr. Peacock, in his 
work on arithmetic, observes that there is r.othing in the Greek nota- 
tion which in the slightest degree resembles the present numerals, 
and nothing in the object proposed in the researches of Archimedes 
and Appoloniiis which could naturally lead to their invention. 

The idea that the numerals are Arabic in origin is not an old one. 
The Mediaival and Renaissance writers generally recognised them 
as Indian, and many of them expressly stated that they were of Hindu 
origin.’ Others were of opinion that the numerals were probably inven- 
ted by the Chaldeans or the Jews because they increased in value from 
right to left. Robert Recorde (c. 1542), England’s earliest arithmetical 
text-book writer, probably referred to this general idea of notation 
when he wrote : “In that thing all men do agree, that the Chaldays, 
whiche fyrste invented thys arte, did set these figures as they set all 
their letters for they wryte backwards as you tearme it, and sq do 
they reade. And that may appeare in all Hebrewe, Chaldaye and 

Arabike books whereas the Greekes, Latines, and all nations 

of Europe, do wryte and reade from the left hand towarde the ryghte.”- 
There were others also, among whom were such influential writers as 
Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in Germany, who asserted the Arabic 
origin of the numerals on the ground of their order being from right to 
left. This order of writing probably led Mr. G. R. Kaye to think that 
the numerals are of Arabic origin. “Sanskrit and kindred scripts'’ says 
Mr. G. R. Kaye '‘are, and have been, for centuries, written from left to 
right, while the Arabic family of scripts are written from right to left. 
It would be natural to expect number, words and symbols to be affected 
by the mode and direction of writing,”* But how is it then that the 


1 Maximus Pianudes (c. 1330) states that “the nine symbols 
came from the Indians.”(Waschke*s German translation, Halle 1878, 3). 

2 From the 1558 edition of the Ground of Artes, fol, C, 5. 

3 G.R. Kaye, “Notes on Indian Mathematics— Arithmetical Nota- 
tion,” Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 
HI, 1907, p. 489. 
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Arabs themselves never laid claim to the invention of numerals, and 
always recognised their indebtedness to the Hindus both for the 
numeral values and for the distinguishing feature of place value? The 
foremost among the Arab writers on mathematical classics, Muhammad, 
the son of Moses, from Khowarezm, or more after the manner of the 
Arab, Muhammad ibn Musfi al-khow-lrezml, a man of great learning 
and one to whom the world is much indebted for its present know- 
ledge of Algebra and Arithmetic, distinctly stated that the numerals 
were of Hindu origin. Even the later Arab writers, down to the 
present clay, use the phrase ‘ilm hind],’ “Indian science,* for arithmetic 
as also the adjective ‘liindi* alone. Probably the most striking testi- 
mony from Arabic source is that given by the Arabic traveller and 
scholar Muhammad ibn Ahmed, Abu ‘ 1 -Rihan al-BirunI (973-1048 
A.D.) who spent many years in Hindustan. He states' explicitly 
that the Hindus of his time did not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation as the Arabs did, and that the numerical 
signs called aiika"^ had different shapes in various parts of India, as 
was the case with letters. In his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
he gives the sum of a geometric progression and shows, how, 
in order to avoid any possibility of error, the number may be ex- 
pressed in three different systems : — with Indian symbols, in sexa- 
gesimal notation, and by an alphabet system. He also speaks of 
“179, 876, 755, expressed in Indian ciphers,’' thus again attributing 
these forms to Hindu sources.^ Preceding Al-BJrunl, another eminent 
Arabic writer of the tenth century, Motahhar ibn Tahir in his “Book 
of the Creation and of History” gave as a curiosity, in Indian Nagari 
symbols, a large number asserted by the people of India to represent 
the duration of**the world. In Motahhar's time the present Arabic 
symbols had not yet come into u'^e, and that the Indian symbols, 
though known to scholars, were not current.* Because of this fact 
Motahhar found something extraordinary in the appearance of the 
number he cited. Another Arabic writer named Al-Kindi (800-870 
A.D.) wrote five books on arithmetic and four books on the use of 


1 Al-Blrunl's *India,’ vol. I, chap. XVI. 

2 The Hindu name for the symbols of the decimal place system. 

3 Sachau’s English edition of the Chronology, p. 64. 

4 Huart’s History of Arabic Literature, Eng. Edition, New York, 
1903. 
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the Indian method of reckoning. We are therefore forced to the 
conclusion that the Arabs from the early ninth century on fully re- 
cognised the Hindu origin of the numerals. 

But Mr. G. R. Kaye does not think the above evidence sufficient to 
prove the Hindu origin of the numerals. He says, “In the early stages 
of any language we generally find that the smaller elements of the 
higher numbers are exprssed first. Thus we have fwo and hund seojontig 
in Alfred’s Chronicle for the modern ‘seventy-two' and the Germans still 
keep to this fashion much more than we do. Such examples as fifteen, 
trydaca are found in many languages." He further adds, 

“The order in which we write our numbers is contrary to the naturd 
of our script and has been imposed on us really by a people with a 
right to left script. This conclusion, if generally acknowledged as 
correcti would appear to dispose of the question as to the notation 
in use being of Indian origin." As an illustration of his theory Mr. 
Kaye says that the date '‘iSaka sarnvat, 867” (A.D. 945 or 946) is 
given by giri-rasa-vasu " meaning “the mountains” (seven), “the 
flavours" (six), and the gods “Vasu” who were eight in number. 
But here Mr. Kaye is misinformed. In reading the date these were 
read from right to left. The period of invention of this system is 
uncertain. The first trace seems to be in the Srautasutra of Katya- 
yana and Latyayana. It has been asserted by W. Brennand tliat 
Aryabhata was also familiar with this system.' But it was certainly 
known to Varaha-Mihira (d. 587), for he makes use of this system 
in his Brhat-Sainhita. In Chapter VllI, sloka 10 of this work in 
the course of calculation of a particular time he mentions bibhajaye’ 
cchunyasaragaramaih (“should divide by 37 So/\ zero, »^ara — 

arrow — five^ aga — mountain — seven, Rama — 3, as there were three 
Ramas. — Rama, Parasurama and Balarama.)- Here the reckoning is 
made from right to left. So that the objection of Mr. G. R. Kaye 
to the numerals being of Hindu origin on the ground of the order 
not being from right to left does not stand at all. Further, Al-BirunI 
remarks that the Hindus writing in slokas changed their orders, though 
they generally reckoned from right to left, for otherwise, the meter 
would have been disturbed. Apart from this word-and-letter system 


1 W. Brennand's Hindu Astronomy, 

2 Varahamihira*9 Byhat-San\hita, edition of Dr. H, Kern, p. 50. 
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there was the old Kharofiihi dialect prevalent in the North-West of 
India, the characters of which were written from right to left instead 
of from left to right. Of this, probably, Mr. G. R. Kaye took scanty 
notice, and hence he was so much perplexed to think of the order. 
For, this Kharodhl script affects the Hindii-Arabic question vitally. 

Next to the finger calculation came in vogue the abacus, a mech- 
anical contrivance, for reckoning. It had been introduced very early 
for keeping number of different denominators apart. Abacus literally 
means a wooden plank. It was a table with compartments or columns 
for counters, each column representing a different value to be given 
to a counter placed on it. This might be used either for concrete 
arithmetic — say with columns for rupees, annas, pies; or for abstract 
reckoning. An old Greek abacus found at Salamis has columns 
which, taken from right to left, give a counter the value of 1, 10, 100, 
1000 drachms, and finally of one talent (6000 draciims) respectively. 
An abacus, on the decimal system might be ruled on a paper or on 
a board, strewn with fine sand, and was then a first step to the decimal 
system. Two important steps, however, were still lacking; the first 
was to use instead of counters distinctive marks (ciphers) for the 
digits from one to nine; the second and the most important was to get 
a sign for zero, so that the column might be dispensed with and 
denomination of each cipher seen at once by counting the number 
of digits following it. These two steps being taken, the present 
system of the so called Arabic numerals and the possibility of modern 
arithmetic are reached; but the invention of the cipher and zero came 
slowly. 

Sir E. C. Bayley says, ^Tt need hardly be said that the use of the 
abacus is still common in every village bazar in India, and has been 
universal apparently from time immemorial”.' Burnell tells us that 
the Indian abacus was by using heaps of couries for the numbers, the 
number of these shells being equal to that of the number expressed, the 
cipher being a blank space. Thus “.mi/. =303; .*. i =33."- Mr. S. B. 
Dikshit writes : “Hindu astrologers use a wooden plank, which they 
cover with dust; this plank is called /all; hence arithmetic is called 
patlganita by Bhaskaracarya and others.** Bayley also maintains 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol, XIV, p. 14. 

2 Burncirs South Indian Palaeography. 

3 Indian Antiquary, voh XX, p, 54. 
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this view. The mention of this abacus is necessary inasmuch as 
it leads to the invention of cipher or zero without which the system 
of numerals was not complete. Taylor, VVoepcke, Bayley, Burnell 
and others derive the Sanskrit numeral words that signify zero from 
the use of the abacus. These terms, they say, indicate the space not 
filled up by a counter. AH these terms indicate emptiness or 
the sky, ether, e.tc. The term cipher is derived from nunya 
through Ihe Arabic ** In Sanskrit'* wrote Taylor in 1816, ‘*the 
word Sunya signifies a circle, cipher or vacuity; and the Arabs on 
receiving the numerical notations from India translated it by the word 
syft^ which in their language also means emptiness, vacuity or noth- 
ing.' The origin of the abacus has a special importance in the 
history of the origin of the numerals. But where did this abacus 
originate ? Bayley and Burnell say that it was frequently used in 
India. How is it then that there is no mention of this in any Sanskrit 
literature? 

Previous to the advent of the oriental scholars it was the consensus 
of opinion in Europe that the numerals were of Arabic origin and they 
were generally termed Arabic numerals. We have already mentioned 
that such influential writers as Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in 
Germany asserted the Arabic origin of the numerals. But in later 
days the laborious researches of the oriental scholars led most of 
them to believe the numerals to be of Hindu origin, S. Corrington in 
his history of arithmetic says, 'Tn the section called Algorithims;. 
of Brahmagupta’s mathematics we have undoubtedly the numeration 
and notation of the Hindu system given and explained. In the 
twelfth century Bhaskara composed a fuller and more valuable work 
on arithmetic, and undoubtedly there was a race of scholars (bet- 
ween Brahmagupta and Bhaskara) during the intervening centuries 
to whom was due the maintenance and extension of Hindu learning. 
Thus the mathematical writings of the Hindus became known to the 
Arabians and specially the wondrous system of notation having nine 
digits and a cipher with device of a place/* Rodet shows that Arya- 
bhatta’s rule for the extraction of square root implied a knowledge 
of the value of position : — 

HP!* I 


1 Taylor's translation of Lllavat!, p. 1 1. 
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'•Always divide the part that is not square by twice the root of 
the square, after having subtracted from this squared part the square 
of the root ; the quotient is the root of the next term.** 

But this implication, says Mr. G. R. Kaye, is no proof of the 
origin of the numerals among the Hindus. Of the oriental writers, 
only a very few, Mr. G. R. Kaye and others, doubt the Hindu origin of 
the numerals, but at the same time cannot prove that they owe their 
origin to the Arabs.* 

Apart from the assertion of the oriental scholars who belong mostly 
to the western countries, we have already cited the evidence of the 
Arabs themselves. Al-Blruni, the great scholar and traveller, con- 
clusively says, ‘'numeral signs which we use are derived from the forms 
of the Hindu signs. The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as wc do. I have composed a treatise showing how far 
the Hindus are ahead of us in the subject.'* Even Mr. S. Khoda Bux, an 
eminent Islamic scholar, in a recent article on “Literary and scientific 
activities under the Caliphate,** says, “The Arabs in the IX century 
borrowed from the Indians their decimal system, numerals and arith- 
metic.** In this chapter we have opened the question of the origin 
of Hindu-Arabic nulherals, a solution of which will be attempted 
by an examination of the materials hitherto available. 


III. The origin and development or hindu numerals with 

THE invention OF ZERO AND THE PLACE VALUE 

It is known,’* says Sir E. C. Bayley, that while in European 
parlance the modern numerals have been termed 'Arabic/ yet that 
they differ in several important points from those used in Arabic 
writing ; moreover Arab writers emphatically declare these last to be 
an Indian invention. Still, the chain of descent of either form from 
an Indian source has never been satisfactorily elucidated. And while 


I In spite of any documentary evidence in his favour, Mr. Kaye 
has, in season and out of season, so much harped upon this view in 
his writings on Indian Mathematics that it has to some extent pre- 
judiced the impartial thinking of even scholars like Dr. D. E. Smith. 

L a Q., march, 1927 14 
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no doubt the modern system of using, for all purposes of notation 
and calculation, nine unit figures and a zero, arranged in decimal order, 
is apparently indigenous in India^ it has not yet been distinctly 
shown how this simplified form was eliminated from the complicated 
system of notation which was in ancient times used in India 

It is with this unsatisfactory material that we have to deal in 
searching for the early history of the Hindu Arabic numerals, the 
probability being that writing was not introduced into India before 
the close of the fourth century B.C. and literature existing only in 
spoken form prior to that period. 

The whole question of the Hindu numerals therefore divides itself 
into two parts, vis.t 

(1) The origin of the ancient Indian system of numerals ; 

(2) The simplification of this system, by the rejection of all the 
signs except those for the nine units, and by the invention of the 
zero. 

The early Hindu numerals may be classified into three great groups, 
(i) the Kharosthi, (2) the Brahmi and (3) the word and letter forms. 

The Kharosthi numerals are found in inscriptions formerly known 
as Bactrian, Indo-Bactrian, and Aryan, and appearing in ancient 
Gandhara, now eastern Afganisthan and northern Punjab. The 
alphabet of the language is found in inscriptions dating from the fourth 
century B.C. to the third century A.D., and from the fact that the 
words are written from right to left it is assumed to be of Semitic 
origin. Not until the time of king Asoka, in the third century B.C., 
do the numerals appear in any inscriptions, thus far discovered ; and 
then only in the primitive forms of marks. These Asoka inscriptions 
are found in widely separated parts of India, often on columns, and 
are in the various vernaculars that were familar to the people. Two 
are in the Kharosthi characters, and the rest in some form of Brahmi. 
In the Kharosthi inscriptions only four numerals have been found, 
and these are merely vertical marks, for one, two, four and five, 
thus,— 1 , 11 , nil. Hill. In the so-called Saka inscriptions, possibly of the 
first century B.C., more numerals are found, and in more highly 
developed form, the right-to-left system appearing, together with 


I Sir E. G. Bayley, Genealogy of Numerals, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. xiv, p. 335. 
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evidences of three different scales of counting four, ten and twenty. 
The numerals of this period are as follows,— 

I H IH X IX IK IIX XX IXX 

»2 34 567 89 

7 3 7? 7?? m 7??? XI 'it 

10 20 30 30 60 70 »00 200 

In this system there are several noteworthy points. In the first 
place, it is probably not as early as that shown in the Nana Ghat 

12 3 <4 6 7 O K) 10 20 60 

although the inscriptions themselves at Nana Ghat are later thai- those 
of the Asoka period. 

It is not in the Kharosthi numerals, as we see, that we can hope to 
find the origin of those used by us, atid we turn to the second of the 
Indian types, the Brahmi characters. The alphabet attributed to 
Brahman is the oldest of the several known in India, and was used from 
the earliest historic times. There are various theories of its origin. 
The numerals arc not as old as the alphabet, or at least, they have 
not been found in inscriptions earlier than those in which the edicts 
of Asoka appear. 

The following numerals appear in the Asoka edicts: 

I II + -6 g Q D i W-t 

•24 6 SO 200 200 200 

Here we notice that the ‘'one*' and “six’* of the Brahmi numerals 
resemble the same of modern numerals. These fragments from the 
third century, crude and unsatisfactory as they are, are surely fore- 
runners of the present system A 


I D. E. Smith and L.C, Karpiuski— Hindu Arabic Numerals, p.23. 
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. The next use of numerals is found in the Nana Ghftt inscriptions, 
supposed to date from the early part of the third century B.C. 

- = = + -¥-^ ?pcrococ O 

12 5 4 4 • 7 9 10 10 no SO 

eo 80 100 1O0 100 200 coo 400 700 

T 7 W Tk Tk 

1000 1000 4000 6000 ( 0,000 70,000 

These are signs for units, tens and hundreds.* Along with these we 
consider that the “cave" numerals found in certain other cave inscriptions 
were employed during the first centuries of the Christian era. In the 
Nasik cave inscriptions, for example, the following forms are found.- 


- 


III 

¥ 


h 

*1 

9 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

s 

5 

e 

? 

h 


f 

o< 

o< 


y 

X 


8 

8 

9 

10 

<0 

20 

40 

70 

too 

T 

<7 


•1 




V 

If 

200 

300 

500 

uoo 

2000 

3000 

4000 

8000 

70.000 

In all these systems we notice that no zero appears and as 

a matter 

fact none existed in 

any of 

those 

cases 

cited. 

It was tlierefore 


impossible to have any place value, and the numbers like twenty, 
thirty and other multiples of ten, one hundred and so on, required 
separate symbols, Therefore a large number of symbols had to be 
used. 

These are the earliest forms of Hindu numerals. No one can pre- 
cisely, say how these forms came to be used, The origin of some is 
evident, but probably the origin of most of them will never be known. 
Some say that they are derived from the alphabet of the Bactrian civilisa- 
tion of Eastern Persia and some again find a possibility of Chinese 


1 Pandit llhagavanlal Indraji— "On Ancient Nagari Numeration: 
from an Inscripton at Nana Ghat.” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Branch, vol. XII. 

2 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874, and E. Senart, “The 
Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik," Epigraphia Indica, vol. vin, 
pp. 59-96. 
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influence in certain of the early numerals of the Hindus.’ But these 
are mere guess works and cannot be relied upon. 

We have thus far spoken of the Kharosthi and Brahmi numerals; 
now we shall mention the third type, vis.^ the word and letter forms, 
with which the perfected system of the Hindus with the symbol zero 
is closely connected. This system came to be used as early as the sixth 
century of the j Christian era, if not earlier. For example, Brahma- 
gupta says in his Brahmasphuianddhanta, “If you want to write 
one, express it by everything unique, i.e. one by adi (beginning), 
.^a§in, indu (moon), sTta, dhara, urvara, blifi (earth), Brahman, Pitamaha, 
ra§mi, etc., two by yamala, yama (twins), kara (hands) netra, aksi, 
darSana, locana (eyes), A.^vins (the two brothers), etc. ; three by Rama 
(the three Ramas), guna (virtue); four by sagara (ocean); five by visaya 
(senses), Sara (arrows), etc.; six by rasa (flavour), rtu (seasons), etc., 
seven by aga (mountain), and so on ; ten by aii, dis (quarter) kendu, 
Ravanasura (because he had ten heads); zero by sunya (void), ambara, 
akasa (heaven, space), purna (circle), etc.** 

As an example of this system, it has already been said that the 
date ‘'Saka Samvat, 867** (A.D. 945 or 946) was given by “giri-rasa- 
vasu,* meaning the mountains (seven), the flavours (six), and gods 
*‘vasu** (who were eight in number) i e. 867, the words being read from 
right to left. The period of invention of this system is uncertain. 
But as we have already remarked that the first trace seems te be in the 
Srautasulra of Katyayana and Latyayana and it is quite certain that 
Varahamihira (d. 587) used it in the Brhat-sanihita (chap. VIII, 20). 
In the Paficasiddhantika also VarShamihira citing details laid down 
by Latacarya in a work in which he explained the Romaka and 
Paulisa Siddhantas tells us that for some calculative purposes a certain 
moment was assumed to be fixed (as regards the year) 

i.e. by deducting the Saka-year having the number seven, the two 
Advins, the four Vedas i.e. 427 or 506 A.D. at the end of the bright 
half of the Caitra month. 

This method of calculation came down even to the time of Bhas- 
kara (1150 A.D.) who while giving in his SiddhantaSiromani details 
about his birth and parentage says : 


1 C. E. Woodruff, *The evolution of modern numerals,” Amcr. 
Math. Monthly, 1909. 
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i.c. I was born in the Saka-year 1036 (rasa — flavour— six, guna— 
virtue — three, purna — circle— zero, mahi — earth — one) and wrote Sid- 
dhanta-siromani in my 36th year (rasa— six, guna— three), (the words 
being read from right to left). 

Next in importance is the alphabetic system invented by Aryabhata 
to express numbers. Aryahhaja^s rule giving his alphabetic system 
of expressing numbers is as follows : — 

It may be translated thus : Varga consonants from ^ (onwards) 
[should be used] in varga places (i.e., places corresponding to the 
varga or square units i, 10*, 10*, &c.) and avarga consonants in avarga 
places i.e. places corresponding to the avarga or non-square units 
10, 10®, 10*, &c.). IT stands for 30 (lit., $ and 25). Vowels 

should be used in eighteen places, nine vowels (with distinctly 
different sounds) in varga places as well as in the (corresponding) 
avarga places. Those nine vowels should be Used in higher places in 
a similar manner. 

The above translation differs from that given by the late Dr. Fleet 
(J,R.A.S., 1911, p. IIS). He writes; “The concluding words *navan- 
tyavarge va’ or ‘in the square immediately following the nine' that 
is ‘in the tenth square place' are enigmatical. They seem to indicate 
a ninteenth place (the number belonging to which the British trillion^ 
would be square of the Vrnda No. 10) and nothing after it” (ibid, 
p. 120). The alleged enigmatical nature of the words disappears when 
it is noticed that ‘navantyavarge* is not a single compound word ( 

) but has been formed by joining the words ‘nava' and ‘antyavarge’ 
according to the rules of svarasandhi or conjunction of vowels, 
“antya” means ‘following' or ‘which comes after' and “varga” means ‘a 
group of the same class.' So the compound word ‘antyavarge' means 
‘ in the following group of the same class.’ As a group of eighteen 
places has already been spoken of in the verse, the word ‘antyavarge' 
can only mean ‘in the following group of eighteen places.’ In Sanskrit 
the word va ( ) is used in the sense of ‘or' as well as in the sense 

of ‘ and.' Here it cannot mean ‘or' ; it must have been used in the 

sense of * and.' The word ‘va* has also the force of similarity 

( ^mr ). Hence the suggestion is that the number of place is un- 
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limited and that nine vowels are to be used, as explained before, 
in each group of eighteen places.' Fleet translates the second line of 
the above verse thus : the nine vowels (are used) in the two nines of 
spaces square (and) not square, or in the square immediately following 
the nine.** How can nine vowels be used in Hhe square following the 
nine* by which expression Fleet means the ninteenth place ? Only 
one vowel is to be used in each place. This is sufficient to prove 
that Fleet’s translation is incorrect. 

It has been suggested* that Aryabhata’s system of expressing num- 
bers lias been derived from the alphabetic notation of the Greeks. 
The reason for the above suggestion has been given® by the late Dr. 
Fleet in the following words : Knowing the Greek source of the 
greater part of the astronomy, etc., which we have in the Aryabhatiya 
and subsequent works, we naturally think of the possibility of a similar 
origin for this system of numeration.** Does the question of borrowing 
at all arise in connection with the original matter which is included 
with admittedly borrowed matter, in the work of a western savant ? 
In giving his value of 'tr Aryabhata has used, not the Greek myriad 
or any of its corrupted forms, but the word *ayuta* which 
is equivalent to the Greek myriad and has been in use in India at 
least since the time of the Vedas^ (i.e. long before the Greek civilisa- 
tion came into being). Yet it is asserted* that the way in which 
Aryabhata has expressed his value of -rr points to a Greek source on 
the alleged ground that the Greeks alone of all peoples use the myriad 
as their unit of the second order. But has any European critic ever 
thought of the possibility of the Greek myriad having been borrowed 
from India and of Pythagoras’s calling ten, hundred, etc., units of the 
second, third, etc., course after the Vedas which contain the earliest 
record of the use of a strictly decimal system of numeration, the differ- 
ent units being i, lo, and higher powers of lo?**® The renowned 
German mathematican Euler included both original and borrowed 

1 Vide Prof. S. K. Ganguly, Alp. System of Aryabhata, Bull. Cal. 
^ Math. Society, vol. XVII, no. 4. 

2 Sudhakara Dvivedi, Ganakataranginl (1892) p. 5: Kaye, 

JASB., (1907), p. 478; {1911), p. 125. 

3 //fA 5 ., (1911) p. 125.. 

4 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, vol* I, pp. 342, 353. 

5 Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, vol. I, p. 234. 

6 Yajurveda, chapter XVlli mAntra 2. 
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matter in his writings. When '‘he employed practically the same 
method of solution”^ of the so-called Pellian equation as was given 
some centuries before by the Hindu mathematicians, did anyone natur- 
ally think of the possibility of Euler’s indebtedness to India for the 
solution? On the contrary, an attempt has been made* to belittle 
the importance of the equation in order to prove that the Hindus 
achieved nothing of importance in the field of mathematics. 

'‘Priority of statement of a proposition does not necessarily 
imply its discovery.” Previous use alone of an alphabetic notation 
by the Greeks, should not, therefore, lead us to trace Aryabhata’s 
alphabetic system to a Greek source. 

If the second verse of the Ganitapada (i.e. chapter II) of the 
Aryabhatiya be read with the corresponding verses of Mahavira and 
Bhaskara, it will be seen that it contains an exposition of the modern 
place-value decimal notation.* No one has hitherto claimed that 
the modern place-value notation was known to the Greeks or to any 
other non-Hindu people before the sixth century.* It cannot, there- 

I Kaye,/(Ri 45 ., (1910), p. 752. 2 Ibid., p. 754. 

3 This fact has so far escaped the notice of distinguished oriental 
scholars owing to their attention having been too much attracted by 
Aryabhata’s alphabetic system. Accordingly Mr. Kaye has been in- 
consistent in translating Aryabhata’s verse giving the modem notation. 
Fleet perceived this inconsistency and tried to be consistent. But 
in doing so he has mistranslated the principle ^^stkamt sthanam 
dakagunmn syat!' 

Mr. Kaye writes that Jamblichus (4th century; “had perfectly clear 
ideas on the value of position” and gives the following example in 
his support : 

“If the digits of any three be added together, and digits of their 
sum be added together, and so on, the final sum is six." (lASB., p. 493). 

4 Mr Kaye attributes this example to Jamblichus and cites as 
reference Gow’s History of Greek Mathematics. But a comparison 
of Mr. Kaye’s statement of this example with tbe statements of Gow 
(p. 98) and Heath (History of Greek Mathematics, vol. I, pp. 114 
and 1 1 5) will show (i) that Mr. Kaye is not justified in putting the 
example in the above form which seems to support his conclusion 
and (ii) that other peoples who regarded numbers as being made up of 
a certain number of units, a certain number of tens, a certain number 
of hundreds, etc., had equally *clear’’ (?) ideas on the value of position. 
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fore, be said that Aryabhata’s rule explaining the modern notation 
was borrowed from the Greeks. 

Now, the only point of similarity between the Greek and Arya- 
bhatian alphabetic systems is that the first nine letters of tlie alphabet 
denote the first nine numbers in each case. Aryabhata’s s) stem differs 
from the Greek system in every other particular. The principal points 
of difference may be stated as follows : 

(a) In the Greek system the second group of nine letters denoted 
the first nine multiples of ten and the third group of nine letters the 
first nine multiples of hundred. To express multiples of higher powers 
of ten, strokes or dots were used. Each stroke or dot indicated 
multiplication by i,ooo. Fleet says^ that Aryabhata’s system 
is certainly not an adaptation of this system of the Greeks, but that 
Aryabhata derived his inspiration from another Greek system of 
expressing large numbers in which myriads used to be expressed 
by me^ns of two letter numerals, viz., (i) a symbol M for a myriad 
and (ii) the already adopted symbol for the number indicating 
the multiple. In Indian Kharosthi and later Brahmi notations hun- 
dreds used to be expressed in this way. But in Aryabhata’s sj'stem 
each multiple of a power of ten was denoted by a single consonant- 
numeral combined with a vowel-sign. Fleet is right in holding* that 
in Aryabhata’s scheme the vowels had no numerical values in them- 
selves but marked the places to which the consonants, etc, were to 
be referred. If they “had any numerical value, they could be used 
to express component parts of a number where no confusion was likely 
to arise. For example, ^ could be used to denote 170, But vowels 
as such were never used by Aryabhata ; and vowel-signs cannot stand 
by themselves. 

(b) As has been already stated, Aryabhata’s vowel-signs are not 
numerical symbols but indicate places which the consonant-numerals 
occupy. Hence Aryabhata expresses numbers by means of consonant- 
numerals and as many places indicating vowel-signsj But the Greek 
system exclusively employs letter numerals only. Place-indicating signs 
are conspicuous by absence in the Greek system. 

(c) Unlike the Greek system and the old and modern Indian sys- 
tems® of notation and Indian way of speaking numbers,. Aryabhata’s 

I /RAS., (191 1) page 125. 2 Ibid., page ii8. 

3 These systems do not include the so-called Svord-symbol nota- 
tion* which is not notation at all but which gives numbers expressed 

1. H. Q., March, 1927 
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system (i) recognises component parts of a number, which are higher 
multiples than the ninth of even powers of ten, (ii) makes no provision 
for expressing the first two' multiples of the old powers of ten as 
such, and (iii) admits of a number being expressed in more ways than 
one. For example, (i) ft (mi) stands for twenty-five hundreds ; (ii) 
two thousand cannot be expressed as such ; it should be regarded as 
twenty hundreds before it can be expressed by ft (ni) ; and (iii) forty- 
five can be expressed by hit, w, or w . 

(d) The Greek alphabetic system was an arithmetical notation, i.c., 
it was used in performing arithmetical operations. But Aryabhata s 
system was not so. As an arithmetical notation it has many and 
grave defects and is, therefore, useless. Hence it has not been given 
any place in the arithmetical portion of the Aryabhajiya. Arithmeti- 
cal operation could be more easily and rapidly performed with the 
previous Indian notations.* The only merit of Aryabhata’s system 
is its conciseness and it has been devised chiefly to secure brevity 
of the rules composed in verse. 

Aryabhata* had undoubtedly been a student of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics. In Sanskrit grammar single letters are used for iwo 
different purposes, viz. (i) as a suffix ( e.g., z, etc.) and (ii) as a 
4 j{\ or name for something to which frequent reference has to be made 
(eg. ir, ft. ft, etc.). In Pingala’s manual of metrics single conronants 
(e.g. N, % etc.) have been used for the second purpose. To be includ- 
ed in metrical composition numbers must, of necessity, be expressed by 
word-numerals or letter-numerals. The study of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics seems to have led the mathematical genius of Aryabhata 
to use letters of the Devanagri alphabet for the sake of brevity, as 
it afterwards led the well-known grammarian Vopadeva to use these 
letters in shortening the Sanskrit grammar. The vowels were not 

in the modern notation by stating the digits (one or two at a time) 
beginning with the unit's place. 

1 According to Aryabhata's scheme there are no letter numerals 
for I and 2 to occupy a-varga places. It will be seen from what follows 
that for the figures 3, 4. 5, etc., up to 10 there are two sets of letter- 
numerals— one set for varga places and the other for a-varga places. 

2 Vide Sir Richard Temple's article on the Burmese system of 
arithmetic, Indian Antiquary, vol. XX, pp. 53-69. 

3 Prof. S. K. Ganguly, ‘‘Alphabetic System of Aryabhata,*’ Bull. 
Math. Societyf vol. XVII, no, 4. 
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suitable for this purpose as they often disappear and merge into un- 
recognisable forms owing to conjunction ( ^ ) which is an essential 
tnature of Sanskrit, Aryabhata had, therefore, no other alternative 
than to use consonants to express numbers. The modern place-value 
notation was known to Aryabhata who classified the places as varga 
and a-varga. Most probably phonetic resemblance was responsible for 
the rule ‘Varga consonants should be placed in varga places and 
a-varga consonants in a-varga places.'^ To indicate the varga or a-varga 
place occupied by a consonant nothing could be more convenient than 
a vowel-sign. Hence vowel-signs have been used as place-indicators. 
Aryabhata names the first ten places (ekam, dai§a, etc. up to vmdam) 
only. The first ten vowels were perhaps intended to indicate 
these places. Here some difficulty presented itself. Of the two 
vowels % the second is a long ^ . The vowels of eacli of the 
remaining four pairs have similar sounds, the first vowel being short 
and the second long. In books on Sanskrit grammar the vowels cons- 
tituting each of the five pairs are called equal ( WW ) vowels. Hence 
Aryabhata seems to have overlooked the distinction between long and 
short vowels and made the rule that 

^ (or ^r) should indicate tiie places of the units ... 10'^, 10^ 

f (or t ) ... ... ... ... ... loV 10" 

^(or^) ... ... ... ... ... io\ io» 

... ... ... ... ... 10®, 

^(or^) ... ... ... ... .M io», 70® 

Thus, each of the five vowels, % i, % ^ long or short, was assign- 

ed to a varga place and the next higher a-varga place. This could not 
result in confusion, as varga places were to be occupied by varga con- 
sonants only and a-varga places by a-varga consonants only. Then by 
the principle of analogy — principle which is responsible for two serious 
mistakes' made by Aryabhata — he also assigned the remaining four 
vowels q, % ^ (which have distinctly different sounds), each to two 

consecutive places. Hence the rule ‘*voweIs should be placed in 
eighteen places, nine vowels in varga places and the same nine vowels 
in a-varga places/’ As by his rule, and n denote the first and second 
multiple of 10, he used % i etc., up to ^ for the 3rd, 4th, etc. up to 
the lOth multiple of 10. It should be noted here that only when the 
consonants etc. are each associated with the vowel ^ they 

1 Aryabhata’s rules for the volumes of a tetrahedron and a sphere, 
(vide /RASn 1911, p. n8). 
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denote 30, 40, 50, 60, etc. Thus, ft means (or 3) put in the thousandtf 
place (the a-varga place assigned to f ). If stood for 30 ft would 
denote 30 tens or 300. Fleet is not right in holding that in Aryabhata’s 
scheme consonants have no numerical value in themselves. The metre 
shows that this reading is correct. If he were right, in the rule 
could not stand for 5.^ 

Mention should also be made, in this connection, of a curious 
system of alphabetic numerals that sprang up in Southern India. In 
this we have the numerals represented by the letters as given in the 
following table : — 

12345 67890 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

For example, the word 
23 * 5 6 5 I 

Kha gant yan me sa ma pa ( ) has the value 1,565,132, 

reading from right to left.® This is given in a commentary on the Rg* 

veda, representing the number of days that had elapsed from the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. liurnell states that this system is even 

now in use for remembering rules to calculate horoscopes, and for 

astronomical tables.® 

But these systems without the zero were impracticable to desig- 
nate the tens, hundreds, and other units of higher order by the same 
symbols used for the.units from one to nine. There was therefore no 
possibility of place value without some further improvement. So the 
Nana Ghat symbols required the writing of “thousand seven twenty- 
four” almost like T 7, tw, 4 in modern symbols, instead of 7024, in which 
the seven of the thousands, the two of the tens (concealed in the word 
twenty, being originally “twain of tens,” the ‘ty’ signifying ten), and 
the four of the units are given as spoken and the order of the unit is 
given by the place. The system required the zero for its perfection. 
It is possible that one of the forms of ancient abacus suggested to some 
Hindu mathematician the use of a symbol to stand for the vacant line 
when the counters were removed. There were however different names 

1 For this interpretation I am indebted to Dr. Bibhutibhusan 
Datta, D. Sc. of the Science College of the Calcutta University. 

2 Jiiihler, Paleographie, p. 82, 

3 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, p. 79. 
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for the higher orders of the Hindu numerals. We have in Bhaskara*s 
Lllavali : 

EkadaSa§atasahasrayutalakaaprayutakotayah kramaSah 

Arbudam abjani kharvanikharvamahapadmaSafikavas tasmat 

Jaladhi&antya!)! madhyam parardham iti da.§agunottaram samjfiah 

Sanikhyayah sthanaiiam vyavaharartham krtah purvaih. ^ 

Le., older mathematicians have invented the names eka, dasa, ^ata, 
sahasra, ayuta, laksa, prayuta, koti, arbuda, abja, kharva, nikharva, 
mahapadma, sanku, jaladhi, antya, madhya, parardha, and such 
multiples of ten for indicating the place values of numbers. Indeed 
this may have necessitated the introduction of a word to signify a 
vacant place or lacking unit, with the ultimate introduction of a zero 
symbol for this word. 

To enable us to appreciate the force of this argument a large 
number, 8^443,682,155, may be considered as the Hindus wrote and 
read it, and then by way of contrast as the Greeks and the Arabs would 
have read it.^ 

Modern American reading 8 billion, 443 million, 682 thousand, 155, 

Hindu:— 8 padmas, 4 arbudas, 4 kotis, 3 prayutas, 6 lakaas, 
8 ayutas, 2 sahasras, i §ata, 5 dasa, 5. 

Arabic and early German: — eight thousand, thousand thousand and 
four hundred thousand thousand, and forty-three thousand thousand, 
and six hundred thousand, and eighty-two thousand and one hundred 
fifty five (or five and fifty). 

Greek eighty-four myriads of myriads and four thousand three 
hundred sixty-eight myriads and two thousand and one hundred 
fifty-five. 

The reading 'of numbers of this kind shows that the notation 
adopted by the Hindus tended to bring out the place idea. No other 
language than the Sanskrit has made such consistent application, in 
numeration, of the decimal system of numbers; nor did any other 
ancient people carry the numeration as far as the Hindus did. 

When the ankapalli (the nine ciphers were called anka), the decimal 
place system of writing numbers, was perfected, the tenth symbol was 
called sunyabindu, generally shortened to fiunya (the void), It is 
generally thought that this silnya as a symbol was used about 500 


1 Lllavath chap. I, verses 2, 3, 

2 D. E. Smith and L. C, Karpanski, Hindu Arabic Numerals, 
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A.D. ; but it is certain that in the sixth century the use was frequent, 
as we have seen that Varahamihira in his Brhat-samhita uses <unya 
while speaking of numerals, Varahamihira used frequently the word- 
system with place value in his Pancasiddhantika.' At the opening 
of the next century (c. 620 A.D.) Bana wrote of Subandhu’s Vasava- 
datta as a celebrated work and mentioned that the stars dotting the 
sky were there compared with ciphers. Traces of the numeral words 
with place value, therefore, are found very early in India, Biihler- 
gives the copper-plate Gurjara inscription of Cedi sauwat 346(594 A.D.) 
as the oldest epigraphical use of the numerals ‘'in which the symbols 
correspond to the alphabet numerals of the period and the place.” 
Vincent Smith® quotes a stone inscription of 815 A.D., dated samvat 
872. So F. Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica* gives a Pathari 
pillar inscription of Parabala, dated Vikrama-samvat 917, which cor- 
responds to 861 A.D. and refers also to another copper-plate 
inscription dated Vikrama-samvat 813 (756 A.D,). The inscription 
quoted by V. A. Smith above is that given by Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar 
(Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, pp. 193,198) and another is given 
by the same writer as of date ^aka-samvat 715 (798 A.D.), being incised 
on a pilaster. Kielhorn also gives two copper-plate inscriptions of the 
time of Mahendrapala of Kanauj, Valabhi-samvat 574 (893 A.D.) 
and Vikrama-samvat 956 (899 A.D.). That there should be any 
inscriptions of date as early even as 750 A.D., would tend to show 
that the system was at least a century older. ‘*That the system now 
in use by all civilised nations is of Hindu origin cannot be doubted; 
no other nation has any claim upon its discovery, especially since 
the references to the origin of the system, which are found in the 
nations of Western Asia, point unanimously towards India.”* 

The testimony and opinions of men like Biihler, Kielhorn, V, A. 
Smith, Bhandarkar, and Thibaut are entitled to the most serious con- 
sideration. As authorities on ancien*^ Indian epigraphy and cultural 
histor)' no other rank higher, their work is accepted by Indian, 
scholars the world over, and their conclusion as *.to the rise and 
development of the system with a place value — that it took place in 

1 Paheasidhantika, chap. I, verses 8, 9, 10. 

2 Biihler, Paleographic, p. 78, 

3 ‘The Gurjaras of Rajpulana and Kanauj^— -Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, January and April, 1909, 

4 Vol. ix, 1908, p. 248. S Thibaut, p. ;i. 
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India as early as the sixth century A.D. — must stand unless new evi- 
dence of great weight can be submitted to the contrary.^ 

The improved Hindu system with a place value would never have 
dominated the numeral system of the western world, unless there had 
been the symbol zero, ‘*The earliest undoubted occurrence of a zero in 
India is an inscription at Gwalior, dated Sainvat 933 (876 A.D.), 
where 50 garlands are mentioned (line 20), 50 is wrtten as 270 
(line 4) is written as \^o,^ Apart from the appearance of zero in 
early inscriptions, there are indications of the Hindu origin of the 
symbol in the special treatment of the concept zero in the early works 
on arithmetic. Brahmagupta in the early part of the seventh century 
gives in his arithmetic a distinct treatment of the properties of zero. 
A still more scientific treatment is given by Bhaskara, Even in the 
most recently discovered work on ancient Indian Mathematical lore, 
the Ganita-sarasatngraha of MahavirSeSrya (c. 830 A.D.), there 
is a discussion on the calculation with zero.® In the first chapter of 
this book we find the word and letter system of numerals, though 
there is no indication of the numerals with the place value. But in 
the second chapter there is a long discussion on the §unyabindu. 

It is not till the time of Bhaskara (1150 A.D.) that we find traces in 
writing of a perfected system of numerals with the place value of zero. 
From that time the modern Sanskrit numerals 

1234567890 
came into use. 

But Bhaskara mentions the names of a number of works in the 
concluding chapter of his Bija-ganita from which he gathered materials 
for his work: — 

*'As the treatises of Brahmagupta, i^rldhara, and Padmanabha 
arc too diflTuse, I have compressed the substance of those works in a 
well-seasoned compendium for the benefit of learners.” (verse 2). 

Colebrooke was fortunate enough to secure a copy of ^rldhara’s 
arithmetic and there he found an indication of the complete system 
with place value. 


1 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

2 From a letter to D. E. Smith ^-om G. F. Hill of the Biitisb 
Museum. 

3 D. E. Smith in the Bibliotneca Mathematica, vol, IX (3), 
pp. 106-1 xa 
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Wc have thus seen that the following types of numerals prevailed in 
ancient India which by evolution gave rise to the modern numerals : 


Kharosthi— 

I 2 ^ 

1 11 111 

4567890 

nil 

Asoka — 

1 11 111 

nil + ^ 

0 

Nana ghat— 

III 

II 

1 

^ <f ? ? 

“Cave" 

.III 

CM 

11 

A' C 7 9 

f h 9 Oh f 

^ € 7 8 g 

(Nasik) — ^ 

* 3 

Letter— v ? 

fT ^ q ^ 

R ^ 5 T (very primitive). 

The last ones are first letters of the words, eka, dvi, tri, catur, 


panca, §at, sapta, asta, nava. 

1 The modern Sanskrit 't' has no doubt originated from ^ 
combined with '‘Asoka^* I. 

2 ^ from Nanaghat =: . One spur mark inside made it two. 

3 ^ from Nanaghat S • Two spur marks inside made it three. 

4 « from ’‘Cave’^ ^ The super-imposition of the last side 

stroke of three made it four. 

5 VL from x; with a spur at the foot, 

6 4 from Asoka ^‘six** with a spur at the foot. 

7 >0 from Nanaghat ‘‘seven" turned through a right angle. 

8 c from “Cave** “eight" with the tail shortened. 

9 tC from Nanaghat “nine" with the upper part turned, ^ or 

from “Cave” “nine" turned, 

o o irom circle or from Nanaghat (tenV 

io 

This last theory of the development of the modern numerals is 
entirely 'ny suggestion. A minute examination of the formation of all 
Ihe types of ancient Hindu numerals led me to believe in this theory, in 
order to explain the modern numerical forms. ^ 

In this chapter I have tried to trace tlio gradual development of 
the Hindu numerals on the distinct and direct testimony of ancient 
writers on arithmetic, ( To be continued ) 

Su KUMAR Ran JAN Das 
Also Burnell, South Indian Palaeography, 1874. 



On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India 
I 

Metallurgy in the Rg^veda 

Many scholars, even up to the present day, are apt to disbelieve 
that Iron was known to the ancient Hindus as is seen from the 
following lines which appeared in the Smithsonian Annual Report of 
P- 520: ‘'Blackenhorn maintained (Zeitsch. Ethnol., 1907, p. 368) 
that iron was generally known in India at least as early as 1500 B. C. 
but he was unable to produce proofs for this assertion, and as little was 
G. Oppert able conclusively to prove that it was known as early as 1000 
B. C. (Zeitsch. Ethnol., 1908, p. 60). It was merely a conviction of 
Oppert which he could argue with probable reasons, but not support 
with positive proofs. Hence I would emphasize the statement that iron 
finds made in strata of old East India ruins of the tenth to fifteenth 
pre-Christian centuries do not justify the conclusion that there existed 
a native iron industry among the Hindus. Such objects only prove 
that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with iron utensils but not 
that they actually made them. We have few accounts of the use of 
iron by the Hindus, and these scarcely favour the assumption of a 
native iron industry, but rather suggest that the Hindu iron utensils 
of the tenth to fifteenth centuries B.C. were foreign importations, and 
the Phoenicians will probably have to be considered as the importers 
of such iron manufactures. For, in my opinion, it has been proved 
above that the Phoenicians at least as early as 3000 B.C. had regular 
commercial relations with India which they curried on from Eloth- 
Aelana on the Red Sea. If then, at the period 1300 B.C. iron and 
steel utensils were practically unknown tcj llic Hindus, as may well 
be assumed, while among the Phoenicians they were objects of com- 
mon barter, it seems natural that the latter curried such articles to 
India to use for barter. It is, therefore, not only not impossible, but 
very probable that in excavations in India, especially on the sites of 
harbours, such isolated imported Phoenician iron and steel articles will 
be found/^^ 

I The Discoveries 0} the Art of Iron Manufacture , tranolated 
by the Smithsonian Institution from the German of W. Belck, Die 

UI.Q., MARCH, J927 16 
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Such inferences as the above owe their origin to a common belief 
that iron was not known in India in the Mantra Age^ for most of 
the Vedic scholars cannot yet come to a decisive conclusion as to 
whether the ‘*Ayas** of the Rg-Veda could be interpreted as 
iron.^ 

One would see, however, after a careful investigation into the 
subject of Metals and Metallurgical processes in the Rg-veda itself, 
that it mentions three metals only, w>., Hiranya^ Rajata and Ayas^ of 
which the first one may be definitely identified with gold, the second 
with silver and the third with iron. 

The evidences in support of the identification of “Ayas" with “iron** 
are too many and mostly conclusive. They may, however be grouped 
under three distinct headings, viz., (i) Primary ^ Trom the definite men- 
tions in the Rg-veda itself, (2) Secondary, from the traditions in support 
of the Rg-vedic statements and from post-Vedic literature, (3) Collateral, 
from a comparative review of statements on the subject from diverse 
authors both foreign and Indian. 

Such evidences, taken collectively, would certainly offer most reli- 
able materials for a clear and definite solution of the long tried equation 
of ayas^aes of antiquarian research, which would most evidently go 
to disprove such erroneous conclusions as the German scholar Belck 
has arrived at, and most firmly and positively uphold that a native 
\ron industry existed in ancient India in an age that lies beyond the 
beginning of all history. 

Contemporaneous civilisation is ever eager to know the state of the 
society and its adjuncts that existed on the face of the globe in the 
remotest past This period of the hoariest antiquity may be rightly 
included in an age generally called the Age of the Samhitas^ and 
the age of the Rg-veda can be regarded as the oldest one. 
Indeed though scholars differ in determining the actual age of the Rg- 


Erfinde der Eiscntechnik in Zeitschrift liir Ethnologic, vol. 42, 1915, 

part I, pp. 15-30. 

I Vincent Smith’s Review (in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, January, 1915) of Iron in Ancient India by Prof. Pan- 
chanan Ncogi, in which he observed “the fact that Sayaija 
assumed ^Ayas^ in various passages of the Rg-veda to mean '"iron** 
does not prove that to be the real meaning. I am not convinced that 
]^g-vcdic ^ust necessarily be interpreted as “iron^*. 
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veda, yet they all seem to agree on one point that the ^-veda 
is the oldest record of human civilisation on earth. One may, there- 
fore, be naturally inquisitive as to the state of the civilised life 
in those ancient times in the land we live in. 

‘'Amongst the great turning points in the history of culture*' says a 
distinguished scholar, ‘‘may with good reason be reckoned the epoch 
when man makes his first acquaintance with the metals” and thus the 
knowledge of the metals being considered as one of the principal 
characteristics of human civilisation, it would be most suggestive to an 
orientalist to find out the state of metallurgy in the Rg-vedic age. 

The task, pleasing and interesting no doubt as it is, is beset with the 
greatest difficulties possible, inasmuch as, an enquiry of this nature, 
if it carries any value, must be based on •pure scientific principles. 
But the Rg-veda is not a treatise on metallurgy nor dees it speak of 
the metals in a general and scientific way. Our data must be 
gleaned from a mass of poetic and literary materials and will often be 
found in the form of archaic similes and metaphors, seldom in 
plain matter of-fact forms of expression. Further this data being em- 
bodied in the high flown language of religious and fervent hymns of 
prayer composed by bards of yore, the difficulty of their proper elucida- 
tion becomes at once apparent. Therefore, it is evidently necessary 
for the inquirer to make a careful and comparative study of the various 
commentaries, annotations and writings of diverse authors, foreign 
and Indian, using as best as he can, the modern scientific methods. 
Further a proper acquaintance with the traditions and traditionary 
customs still prevalent in India, as well as, a fair knowledge of the Vedic 
rituals would also be highly useful to the inquirer. 

It is thus seen to be a task of stupendous difficulty and it is only 
the interest and importance of the enquiry that emboldens me to 
offer to the public, the results of my investigation, as a humble contri- 
bution to the subject. 

If we confine our enquiry to the Rg-veda alone, we will find that 
in that age three metals only were known. They are Hiray^ya^ 
identified with gold^ Rajata identified with silver and Ayas, the identi- 
fication of which with iron or copper or bronze has long been a 
subject of much doubt and controversy. 

Of Hirnnya there are about a hundred mentions in tne ^-veda 
in various forms while Yaska in his Nirukta gives sixteen synonyms 
for the term all meaning gold. From these we have a good glimpse 
into the knowledge of gold amongst the ancient Vedic people. That 
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gold was highly valued in the Rg-vedic age is amply evidenced by 
the Rg-veda itself. The Vedic hymns addressed to various deities 
abound with fervent prayers for gold — Hiranyam, This shows 
clearly the passionate hankering after gold in that ancient age. The 
Vedic singers would pray to their deities to give them sons bedecked 
with gold.-^ They would very often describe their gods Indra, Mitra, 
VaruM, etc. as golden in hue® driving from golden seats* in golden 
chariots* having shafts or poles*, wheels and axles all bright as 
gold* with golden reins for the horses® who had golden manes* 
and were bedecked with golden ornaments.* They would often 
compare their deities to gold itself as in I, 4, S ; Rudra is said to be 
.shining in splendour like the Sun, and refulgent and bright as gold. They 
wore gold rings on their fingers,*® gold earrings on their ears** and 
had on them golden neeklets'* and armlets too’*. They would most 
frequently compare the lightening flashes to clear and bright gold.** 
They used to call the Sun and its light as bright as gold at break 
of dawn.'* Thus “the tawny” Rudra they would say “adorns himself 
with bright gold,* * They would designate the progenitor of the 
Universe, the Prajapati, as “HiranyagarMa”' * (the golden foetus) 
and Angirasa as (the hoard of gold). They would 

very often identify '‘ihe soma'* with the fountain of gold^* * inasmuch 
as, by its influence, as they fully believed, they could win any amount 


1 i, 122, 14. 

2 i, 46, 10 } i, 167, 3 } i, 139, 2; ii, 35, 10 i iv, 3, i ; iv, 10, 

6 ; vi, 16, 38 ; vii, 45, 2 ; viii, 61, 6 ; viii, 66, 3 ; x, 20, 9. 

3 iv, 46, 4 ; viii, 5, 28 ; 72, 9. 

4 >. 30. 16 ; 35, 2 ; 56, 1 ; 139, 4 ; iv, i, 8 ; 44, 4 ; 5 ; vi, 29. 2 ; 

66, I ; viii, i, 24 ; 33, 4; 46, 24 ; 66, 2 j 69, 16. 

5 *. 35. 4 : 5 : viii, 5, 29. 

6 *, 38, 5; 64; 11; los, i; 139, 3; 180, i; vi, 56, 3; 

viii, 5. 29- 

7 viii, 22, S- <8 viii, 32, 29. 9 vii, 7, 27. 

10 ix, 86, 43. II i, 122, 14. 

12 & 13 vii, 56, 13 ; i, i65, 9 ; i. 64, 10 ; v, 54, it ; vii, $ 6 , 13 j 

i, 168, 3 ; ii, 34, 2 J vi, 16, 40, x, 38, i. 

14 i. 79. I ; iv. S8, 5- 
16 ii. 33,9. 

18 x, 149, 5. 


IS i, 46, 10 ; tii, 38, 8. 
17 X, 121, 1. 

19 ix, 107, 4. 
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of gold.' To them their gods had golden eyes and golden tongues* 
and golden teeth*^ and they had the power of bestowing gold upon 
them.* They would often speak of the celestial horses as gold- 
feathered® and the gods themselves as golden handed,® i.e. meaning 
either the hands were adorned with gold for making gifts or they were 
wrought of gol itself. They would also speak definitely at times of having 
secured Inmps oif gold,^ as well as pitchers full of gold® They would 
sing the hymns in praise of their deities applying such epithets as pleas- 
ing, bright and purest gold.® Indra’s Va/ra (thunderbolt) they would 
often describe as bright and beautiful as gold.^® They would very 
frequently mention in their prayers gold— gold that glitters." They 
would speak of their gods’ arrows^* and the water ewers' ^ too to be 
wrought of gold. They would also speak of Varuna as wearing 
golden coat of mail.'® They would be often seen mentioning, treasures 
of gold.'* They would also not very unfrequently refer to their 
gods as bedecked with gold.'® They would describe their kings 
as gold to look upon." The Soma-juice, the heavenly nectar of life, 
they would very often describe as entering into golden jars (kalasas),^^ 
The places of sacrifice even would be spoken of as golden.'® The 
heavenly birds they would describe as of golden colour.*® The birds 
Vena (Savitar’s Swans) they would describe as having golden pinions.^i 
They would very often refer to golden cloths,** golden mantles*® and 
gold trappings,** They would often speak of gold that gives wealth,** 


I ix, 78, 4 - 2 i, 35) 8 ; vi, 71, 3. 

3 V, 2, 3. 4 ii) 35) 10 ; x, loi, 2. 

S&6 i, 22, 5ji, 35, 9 ; 10 ; Hi, 54) ” ; vi, 50, 8 ; 71,1; 4; 
vii, 34, 4 ; 38, 2. 7 vi, 47, 23 j x, 48, 4. 8 i, I17, I2. 

9 vlii, 65, ii (that there was known a distinction between 
the purest gold and the ordinary one is indicated. So it would be 
apparent that the brightest and the purest gold was the objective of 
the Vedic singers). 

II X, 107, 7. 
iv, 32, 19. 14 ',25,13. 

i, 43) 5 ; Vlii, 31, 8. 

18 


10 i, 57) 2 ; 8 s, 9; X, 23, 3. 
12 Vlii, 77, II. 13 

15 Hi, 34, 9 ; ix, 97, 50. 

17 viii, 5, 38. 

19 V, 67, 2 ; ix, 64, 20 

21 iv,45,4 ; X 123, 5. 

22 xiii, I, 32. 

24 i, 162, 16. 


ix, 71,6; 75) 3* 

20 ix, 85, II. 

23 V, 55, 6. 

25 ii, 34) II ; vii 66, 8. 
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that is self luminious' and heightening; the pleasure of mankind.^ 
They would speak of Indra as possessing a bull's strength in his golden 
whip’ and bringing treasures bright and golden.* They would 
address the Maruts as having gold chains on their breasts and visors 
wrought of gold on their heads.* They would speak of the robes 
that were spread on the horses to clothe them and of the upper cover 
ings and the trappings as golden and adorned with an array of gold 
jewels.* They would frequently refer to golden helmets’^ and golden 
swords too.* They would tell of Pusan travelling in the mid-ocean or 
air in golden ships.® They would mention of golden celestial doors 
filled up with their frames on high.'® They would often speak of 
winning gold as anything." At times they would be showing a chronic 
longing for gold and gold and nothing else,'® The driving box of 
Savitar's chariot they would describe often as golden.'® They would 
speak of ‘ Agni^as invested with golden colours bright with hues of gold.' * 
They would most frequently pray in their hymns of prayer for becoming 
wealthy in horses, kine, cattle and gold.'* And gold being their object 
of desire they were often found to pray fervently to their worshipful 
deities for pouring on the n wealth in goods, treasure and gold.'* JThey 
would most definitely pronounce their cherished Ghtam (clarified 
butter or sacred oil) to be golden in colour." They would also clearly 
refer to the washing and cleaning of gold for purification,'* ® They 
would be frequently found to speak of golden paths {Hiranyavart- 
tf«I).'® That the river Sindhu was full of golden beds is definitely 
mentioned in the Kg-veda.*® The river Svarasvatl has been described as 

I V, 87, 5. 2 X, 107, 7 - 3 vii, 33, II. 

4 iv, 17, II ; vii, 31, 3. 5 v, 54, ii. 

6 i, 162, 16 ; i, 33, 8. 7 ii, 34, 3 ; viii, 7, 25. 

8 i, 42, 6 ; vii, 97, 7 ; viii, 7, 32. 9 vi, 58, 3. 

10 ix, 5, S. *11 ix, 86, 39 ; x, 48, 4. 

12 ix, 27, 4. 13 viii, 23, 8. 14 vi, 16, 38. 

15 b 30» 17 y 92, 16 ; 94» 9 ; viii, 22, 17 ; ix, 41, 4 ; 3 ; 63, 18. 

16 vii, 90, 6 ; viii, 32, 9 ; ix, 69, 8 ; 72, 9 j 86, 38 ; ix, 97, 50. 

17 **, 35 , 

18 i, 1 17, 5, cf. TaittiiTya Samhita, vi, i, 7, i. 

19 i. 92, 18 ; v, 75, 2 ; 3 ; viii, 5, ii ; 8, i ; 87, 5. 

20 X, 75, i^Sindhu or modern Indus (The Sand.s of the Indus 
at Cuttock are also washed for gold. See Ball, Geology of India, iii, 
p. 210 (1881 Edn), 
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abounding in goldi ^^terrible with golden paths’’^ The Vedic bard 
would sing, **this river with his lucid flow attracts you more than 
all the streams, even Sindhu with his path of gold/'^ 

From such a long array of similes and metaphors and a luxuriant 
terminology founded on the term ‘‘Hiranya'* as also from descriptions 
pure andi simple, that are often met with in the Bg-vedic hymns 
one could easily conclude that the people of the Bg-vedic antiquity had 
an extensive knowledge of and practical acquaintance with gold and 
its usefulness in its manifold forms of jewellery, embroidery and per- 
haps even coinage. 

Again it may be easily conceived from the fact of their mentioning 
the various rivers and their beds as full of gold that that noble metal 
used to be found on the beds of the rivers® whence they used to be 
carried for purification by washing and then finally to the melting 
pots* to be molten into lumps. 

I Rv,, vi, 61, 7. 2 Bv., viii, 26, 18. 

3 ‘The sands of all the rivers which flow from the Alps contain 
gold. Thus, for instance, the sands of the Upper Rhine have for 
centuries been washed for gold although the richest portion of the sand 
contains only about 56 parts of gold to 10 million. Gold has also 
been found in many streams in Cornwall and the precious metal is 

now being worked to a considerable extent in North Wales 

In Asia gold occurs chiefly on the eastern flanks of the Urals and in 
other parts of Siberia, but the metal has been found in almost all 
parts of this continent specially in India and Corea "—Roscoe, 
Chemistry i Vol. II. p. 388. 

“ The most striking feature of the gold deposits of the Assam 
Valley is the universal distribution of the metal in extremely small 
percentages throughout the gravel of the river beds." — Watt, C'm- 
vtercial Products of Indiut p. 566.’ 

“At the time of his visit he (Dr. Walker) could hear nothing 
locally of this mine, but learnt that washing had been carried on com- 
paratively recently in the streams which feed the Godavari from the 
South " — Ball^ Geology of India, III, p. 188. 

“It has been not unfrequently stated that all the rivers of the 

Punjab, the Ravi alone excepted, contain cuniferous sands 

the rivers and streams of this province do as a general rule contain 
gold.— Ball, Geology of India, III, p. 209. 

4 ?v., vi, 3, 4. 
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The metallurgical processes for obtaining gold, therefore, so far 
as we are informed from the Bg-veda alone, were clearly in those 
days of remotest past, quite simple as consisting of gathering sandy de- 
posits from the river beds, washing them clean with water and the fine 
powder thus obtained was brought to the melter's pot to be molten 
into lumps. By this process very pure gold was obtained. That this 
metallurgical process, though very simple, yet compares most favour- 
ably with that existing even at the present date could be easily 
seen. ^ 

Thus we see “ gold, renowned in history, gold which glitters in 
the sands of rivers and is usually deposited in the veins of mountains, 
pure and unmixed gold, the beautiful gleam of which rouses the desires 
of the savage as much as the ease with which it can be worked 
attracts the artistic sense of more civilised man ; gold highly prized and 
highly abused, which is decried by moralising poets now as melius 
irreperutHi now as ferro'^'toseutius, but which is equally desired by all, 
won for itself its high position in the esteem of man in an age, 
that lies beyond the beginning of all history/’ - 

“ Rajata ** the second metal, known as silver wc met with once 
only in the Rg-veda^ in the form of an adjective to asva (horse) 
which may be construed to mean “white,” Thus we cannot see 


1 “The extraction of the particles of gold from alluvial sands 
is effected by taking advantage of the high specific gravity of the 
metal (i9’3) which causes it to remain behind, whilst the sand, which 
is very much lighter (sp. gr. 2 6) is carried away by water. This washing 
is commonly performed by hand, in wooden or metal bowls, in which 
the sand is shaken up with water, and the light portions dexterously 
poured off, so as to leave the grains of gold at the bottom of the 
vessel.” — Bloxam, Inorganic Chemistry^ P- 404 - 

“The simplest method of gold mining, namely, alluvialwashing 
or placer- diggings as it is termed in California, come down from the 
simple pan-washing to hydraulic mining in a stupendous scale, neces- 
sarily requires a considerable quantity of running water. This or 
a similar process was in use amongst the ancients'* — Roscoe. Chemistry, 
vol, II, p. 390. 

2 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities (Jevon*s translation, 1890), 
p. 169. 

3 Ivv., viii, 25, 22. 
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anything about the metallurgy of this metal at so remote a period 
of our civilisation. From this it is evident that silver was very rarely 
used in that age of the dim past, and not much favoured like gold by 
the people of those ages long gone by. *‘The preference, thus de- 
monstrated," observed a learned scholar,' “for silver to gold at a 
very early period in the history of human culture undoubtedly finds 
its explanation in the later and rarer appearance of that metal amongst 
tlie ijriental nations and amongst mankind generally, a phenomenon 
whicn is clearly indicated by facts of archaeology (cf. Lubbock, Pre- 
historic Times, pp. 3, 20, 22, 25) and is sufficiently explained by the 
circumstance that silver occurs only in mountains and not in the sands 
of rivers and on the whole is not of such widespread occurrence and 
is harder to get than gold/* 

Next, as regards the third Rg-vedic metal round which 

have been woven the most subtle threads of controversy and doubt 
as to its proper identification, there are as many as forty references in 
the Bg-veda.‘^ 

The Vedic bards are profuse in their use of vocabulary ^^ayas'" and 
indeed it is no less copious than that used of ' hiranya^' or gold. But it 
is a remarkable fact that they are very particular in calling Indra’s horse 
bright and beautiful as '^hiranya^ but as to its legs they describe 
them as wrought of hard metal as they apparently 

desired to speak of tiie horsc'^ as pos'^essing very strong legs 
for fast and swift running. Almost all the comparisons that are 
found to be made with ''ayai* seem to be quite apt signifying the 
idea of either sharpness or strength or both combined. The arrow, 
a weapon of considerable importance, owing to the part it plays as 
a sharp and strong weapon of war, they would describe as ^^oyomu- 
khain'^ or ^^ayoagraya,'*^ i.e., tipped with '^ayas* to render it 
sharp as well as strong. They would often call Indra as being 
^'nya rt/'iis//,”® i. e., armed with claws of **nyas'* as they would be 
exticmely sharp like those of the hawk for slaying dasyus or 
robbers. The ‘"Jatavedas" they would call “ayodamstra,"^ i.e., armed 
with the teeth of ay as (for attacking demons). The “Maruts" 

1 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities (Jevon’s translation), p. 180. 

2 Rg-vedic Concordance and Max Muller’s Ir.dex to Rg-veda. 

3 i, 163, 9. 4 vi, 75, IS- 

5 X, 99. 6. 

6 X, 99> 7 X) ^7i 

1,11.^., MARCH, 1927 
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they will address as ^‘ayodam^^ras*',^ i.e.j having tusks of as 

sharp and effective as those of the wild boars. The progeny of Indra 
have been termed ^'ayaheipra,'*^ i.e., having stout and strong jaws like 
those made of *'ayas,** The *'Soma**they will often speak of as entering into 
its ayas fashioned home/ i.e^ the receptacle which has been framed by 
hammering with a tool made of **ayaSt* evidently indicating the strength 
and hardness of the metal as well as the hammer itself. The 
god **Savitai*" has been called ^*ayohanUt*^ i.e., having checks as 
strong as those of They speak of *'agni'* as whetting 

his splendour like the edge of **ayas/*^ clearly indicating that 
**ayas^' would admit of being sharpened. Again they are found lo 
address — ^'‘13e gracious, Indra 1 sharpen my thought as it were a blade of 
They would also mention cauldrons or huge pots of 
ayas/''^ for pouring or heating or holding milk cf cows, evidently 
indicating that **ayas being tough could be beaten into large vesscN. 
Very frequently they would call Indra '^ayasa!*^ i.e., having the weap- 
on wrought of and therefore fierce even against the strong. 

Indra’s vajra has often been mentioned as wTought of *'ayas'\^ 
stuck fast in his hands and having a thousand very sharp edges — one 
that kills enemies and shoots out a thousand flames in the sky.'* 
At times Indra would be said to be as stout and strong as '^ayas'* 
itself.' * 

From all these descriptions one could easily understand the nature 
and characteristics of the third Rg-vedic metal **nyas** It was 
a very hard metal, tough, tenacious^ malleable and ductile, one that 
could be sharpened at the same time into murderous weapons, admit 
of being easily forged or worked into tools and beaten into desired 
shapes and sizes. 

Again in the Fg-veda IV, 2, 17 we have the definite mention of smtrlt- 
ing of **ayas/* We have the Vedic bards singing in this hymn— ‘'purify 
us by smelting like ore*’,'* meaning the purification of humanity as 
ore is purified by smelting in the hands of or smiths. 


1 

i, 88, 5 . 

2 

>v. 37, 4- 

3 

ix, I, 2 ; 80; 2 . 

4 

vi, 71, 4. 

5 

vi, 3 . 5- 

6 

vi, 47. 10. 

7 

V, 30, 15. 

8 

», 56. 3- 

9 

i, 80, 12. 

10 

viii, 96, 3. 

u 

X. 56. 3; 4i 

12 

X, 96, 8, 
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iVi 2, 17, 

14 

ix, 112, 2; X, 72, 2 , 
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We have here a definite mention of “Karmara” or ‘‘Dhmatr*'* in 
connection with '‘ayas”— a particular guild of artisans associated with 
the work of “ayas.** Again we have a clear and most definite mention 
of in connection with the acts of the smiths often iden- 

tified with the forging of “ayas® This forging is very clearly des- 
cribed in Rv 1|X, 1 1 2, 2; thus — “with dry faggots of trees, and 
fans of bird's wings and bright whetting stones, the karmaras 
(engaged in the making of arrows) would desire for rich men (to buy 
them)* Evidently then we have in reference to “ayas^' the process 
of smelting or purifying the ore, forging and then welding by particular 
guilds “Dhmatrs'* or “Karmaras,” the master smiths. Added to these 
if we bring in the facts already enumerated above that “ayas” requires 
to be hard toughs tenacious admitting the process of sharpening^ 
then a scientific mind could not but construe it as iron • (of steely 
character) and nothing else.’ For "ayas*' if identified with gold, 
or silver or even copper would not answer to having simultaneously 
the properties ascribed to it. of being hard toughy tenaciousy malleabUy 
ductile-— metal that is purified by smelting oresy one that could be 
welded and at the same time admit of being sharpened into tools and 
weapons and beaten into any desired shape, etc. While in the absence 
of “tin"' in the whole of the “Rg-veda*'* we could be hardly justified 

I Rv.,v, 9, 5. 2 Rv., X, 81,3. 

3 ‘‘Bar^-iron is a hard, grey, lustrous metal. Its texture is fibrous. 
When heated it first becomes pasty, and in this condition may be 
welded. At a greater temperature it may be fused. At red-heat 
it is both ductile and malleable ; compared with other metals its tenacity 
is enormous*^ — Tidy, Handbook of Modern Chemistry y p. 351. 

“When carbon is absent or only present in a very small quantity 
we have wrought iron^ which is comparatively soft, malleable, ductile, 
weldable, easily forgeable, and very tenacious, but not fusible except 
at temperatures rarely attainable in furnaces, and not susceptible of 
tempering like steel. When present in certain proportions, the limits 
of which cannot be exactly prescribed, we have the various kinds 
of steel which are highly elasticy malleabUy ductiUy forgeabUy weldabUy 
and capable of receiving very different degrees of hardness by temperings 
even so as to cut wrought iron with facility and fusible in furnaces.” 
Percy's Metallurgy , p. 102. 

4 Trapu denotes ^tin* in the Atharva-veda (xi. 3, 8) and 
later. 
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in introducing at all any idea of bronze. But even if for argument's 
sake we ever attempt to bring in such a hypothesis, it \VouId utterly 
fail as untenable, as the only bronze known to Indiri viz. belUmetal^ 
or any kind of bronze if it was at all then known, could hot be 
identified with the qualities possessed by “ayas" as mentiohecl in 
the Rg-veda. Thus taking all points inio consideration, “ayas" cannot 
but mean *^iron," which is a metal, ordinarily obtained by smelting ores 
and is toughs tenacious^ malleable and ductile^ at the same time 
very hard^ could admit of being easily the metal that 

zowXdi.ht welded and allow of being forged in the way as dekribed 
in the Kg-veda.^ And this identfication of '*ayas" is clearly affirmed 
by the Vedic bard's associating **ayas" with “harita'"- i.e., with 
the colour of the morning Sun (not rising Sun) which is faintly bluish 
shining and dazzling in brilliance like the blade of a damask steel. 

Further, the very mention in the Rg-veda of a particular guild 
^‘Karmfira” or blacksmith, still known to prevail on Indian soil plying 
on its most ancient profession of forging iron and nothing else under 
the strict traditionary discipline of the caste-system affords a proof 
of the existence of iron in those ages. While the clear and definite 
description of a very sharp shaving instrument “ksura"^ (razor) 
and the fact of killing horses with weapons by a single stroke,* 
a custom still prevalent in animal sacrifices throughout India are 
evidences which throw considerable light on our ideas of ‘ayas*' and 
support our attempt to identify it with iron and iron alone. 


1 It may be pointed out, however, that bronze, whatever may 
be its compositon, could never be ivelded, and no metal, as is very 
well known to all scientific men, save and except iron could 
admit of being iveld: i at all. Electric welding was not known- in the 
Rg- vedic age. Again the process of smelting for purification from 
ores could only be applicable to iron alone, inasmuch as, it could not 
be identified with c )pper s.nelting which was never so simple— a fact 
best known to chcmi.^ts and metallurgists. Further the idea of 
purification of bronze of any kind by smelting would be scientifically 
most irrelevant. 

2 X, 96, 3; 4. 

3 i, 166, 10; viii, 4 ,.i6; x 28, 9. 

4 i, 162, 20. 
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Now ''.lyas” being identified with iron we can now 
somewhat describe its metallurgy in that remote period of 
human civilisation. The metal was found in the ores, which were 
smelted for purification by a particular guild called ^'dhmatr^ 
identified also with ^^Karmara'* or blacksmiths. The smelting was 
done by means of a furnace with dried faggots of trees as fuel 
and bellows of birds* wings. The iron balls thus smelted were then 
hammered down and welded into lumps. In forging tools of iron 
the process would consist in heating the iron in a smith’s forge worked 
with bellows, and hammering, welding the parts together and 
finally sharpeniilg on clean whetting stones. The vessels made were 
beaten into shape probably by hand-hammering like that still used 
in India. V^ery probably smelting and forging used to be carried 
on in the same forge or furnace. These processes compare very 
favourably with those now done by the Indians in general even up 
to the present times. 

Thus from the above it is seen that the knowledge of the 
metallurgy of iron in those arcient days of civilised life was A 
pretty advanced one and we have it from the Rg-veda that 
from the household utensils of jars, pots, kettles, vessels of 
various types, tongs, scissors, sharp razors, needles, pipes, tubes, 
awls, hammers, and the agricultural implements such as plough-share, 
spade, shovel, furrow, sickle to warriors* helmets, coats of mail, spekrs, 
axes, daggers, swords, lances, and arrows were all known to them 
and even the substitution of a broken-limb by one made of iron,’^ 
the surO indication of skill in the making of surgical implements was 
also not beyond their scope. 

{To be continued) 

Manindra Nath Banerjee 


i Kv., 116, 15. 



Siege of Bednore, 1783 

lHpu.SuUan*8 own story — translated from his Memoirs {India 
Office MS.) — and accounts of two English eye-witnesses 

II 

The English force marched out, **the next day”, to a place fixed 
for the burial of such of their troops as had fallen. The Sultanas 
Sardars ''stood in their way”, and ‘‘searched^* them 
olSttSun?^^ closely, "one by one” {fard-fard). Those “cursed people” 
narrative. vvere found to have carried secretly coins (Haidf^ coins) 

and other jewels, which had been concealed, '‘sewed up” 
in all their garments.' They had “made holes”^ “in the cheeks of 
goats”* and "filled*' them "with jewels*^ and other ( valuable ) things. 
They had concealed gold coins in their loaves {nan). Jewels were also 
found to have been concealed inside the pipes and in the bottoms of 
their huqqas (bubble bubbles). And they had also "concealed jewels 
and gold pieces” in their "private places.**^ Some "sweepers” {khak- 
r^an) "were engaged in this business” and "every thing was brought 


1 **Dar tamlmi dukht {dokhtyv-parcha-ykhud pinhanl, im niham 
Haidf^ wa jawahir dukhta {dokhta) hudand?* 

2 **Surakh namlidd\ having made holes. 

3 kala^gUsfani^n {gosfandSny, 

4 '^Dar mawazi^tnakh^a'*, 

5 There may be a great deal of exaggeration in this account of 
the Sultan, but the whole thing, however, cannot altogether be rejected 
as a fictitious story. The^fact that the Sultan’s men made a vigorous 
search of the members of the English force, that they made a very 
close search of their bodies, is sufficiently proved by the statements 
of Capt. Oakes and Lt. Sheen {passim). One may doubt, of course, 
whether as a result of this search, coins, jewels, etc., were actually 
discovered in abundance from all the alleged places of concealment 
enumerated by the Sultan. As regards this point also, one would not 
be perhaps justified in wholly disbelieving his statements. The Sultan, 
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At the time of the search, the Sultan continues, "some male and 
female children belonging to the Sarkat^’, who had been carried away 
by the English, "dressed after their own fashion", "cried out.” "About 
five hundred [such] persons, were found" with them. "After due search'*, 
the Sultan's people [those found with the English] were all separated 
from the "Nazarenes**— the believers ( Musalmans ) were thus all 
separated from the “unbelievers” (or "infidels”)' and the “poly- 
theists.*' » 

The Sultan next gives the justification of the step taken against 
the English. As they "did not’*, he says, "keep'* their written promise, 
all of them were made prisoners and handed ever [ in separate batches ] 
to the charge of different high officers ( of his government ). At the 
time of the search, the Sultan writes, “ten or twelve Muhammadan 
ladies” were also found, who had been [ previously ] captured by the 
“Nazarenes” from Surat and Bengal, and [so long] “kept with them”. 
They were now “set free” by his men. Here ends the Sultan’s narrative 
of the Bednore incident. We shall now give below the English version. 


The Engush Version 

Capt. Oakes writes that after a siege of 1 7 days, “a cessation of 
Th* capitals- arms took place” on the 24th of April, 1783. On 

■Utod*^ Cspt. 26th, General Matthews called a council of war, 
Oskw. which after deliberating on the situation of affairs 

came to the resolution of capitulating on the following terms : 

(i) “That the garrison should march out of the fort with the 
honours of war, and pile their arms on the glacis.” 


who is never tired of using abusive terms about his vanquished enemy, 
may, of course, be suspected of giving a grossly exaggerated account, 
in order to discredit his enemy. But it should, at the same time, be 
pointed out that there is hardly anything in it that can be rejected as 
alti^cther absurd. It is now really very difficult for us to find out the 
whole truth about the incident. 

1 ''Kuj^araii ' — ^from Kafir, unbeliever, infidel. (Ar. plu., Kufiar. 
A’x/ar’aff— double plural with Pers. suffix.) 

2 of Mushrik, one who believes in many gods, 
a polytheist [Steingass]. 
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(i) '‘That all public stores should remain in the fort” 

(3) “That all prisoners, taken since the siege began, should be 
delivered up.” 

(4) “That after being joined by the garrisons of Cowladroog and 
Anantapore, the whole should have full liberty to march unmolested 
with all their private property to Sadashagur, from thence to embark 
for Bombay.’* 

(5) “That Tipoo Sultan Navvab Bahadur shall furnish a guard 
to march with the English troops, for their protection through the 
country, which guard should be under the orders of Brigadier Genera! 

Matthews.** 

(6) “That Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur should likewise furnish 
the English troops with a plentiful buzzruir [ bazar ] and proper 
conveyances for sick and wounded during their inarch to Sadashagur.” 

(7) “That a guard of 100 Sepoys from the garrison of Bed n ore 
with their arms and accoutrements, and 36 rounds of ammunition, 
should attend Brigadier General Matthews, as a bodyguard, during 
the march to Sadashagur.** 

(8) “And that Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur, for the performance 
of the articles on his part, should deliver two hostages prior to the 
garrison’s marching out of the fort*** 

Lt Sheen has narrated how the English force made a last desperate 
attempt to continue the struggle after General Matthews had already 
sent the terms of capitulation to the Sultan. This 
otMtivr* incident has neither been mentioned in the Sultan’s 
Memoirs nor in the narrative of Capt. Oakes. Lt. 
Sheen’s narrative may be stated as follows : Atier the continuation 
of the siege for 20 days, General Matthews was “at length obliged to 
send out a flag of truce and afterwards terms of capitulation.’* The 
Sultan ‘'acceded lo these terms*', “which were to leave in the fort all 
the property* they (the English) “h^d taken”, and “to agree not to 
fight against him [the SUltan] for a stipulated time”. ’ The Sultan on 
his part “promised to let*’ the English force “return unmolested’’ to 
their ‘'own garrison**; but they “were first to march out and pile” their 
arms “in the front** of the Sultan’s army. “These conditions were 
thought so ignominious**, that they prepared themselves “for fresh 


1 Nanativi of Capt, Oakis^ pp, i- 3 . 

2 The latter point has not been mentioned by Gapt. Oakes, nor has 
it been found in the Sultan’s version. 
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hostilities.” And, ^^the next morning at daybreak”, they "accordingly 

made a sally in two divisions”, and ‘‘stormed*’ the Sultan’s “grand 

battery*’, and there ‘‘killed a few of the French and about one hundred 

irregulars/^ This was “iiccomplished almost in an instant”, but the 

main body of the Sultanas troops soon surrounded them, so that they 

were forced “to retreat with precipitation into the fort”, in the course of 

which Lt. Sheen received “a slight wound/* ^ A “council of war** 

was then held within the fort, in whicli “all the officers present” agreed 

to accept the “proffered terms’*. Lt. Sheen says that at that time their 

sick and wounded numbered 530, who were “lying exposed to the 

Sun”, and, moreover, “a putrid fever*’ was then “raging in the fort.”- 

After “the capitulation having been signed, the hostages 

leceived, and doolies sent for the sick and wounded”, the English 

garrison marched out of the fort on the 28th 

April, 1783. Lt. Sheen writes that on that 

day, before they left the fort, General Matthews 

“ordered all the officers to draw of the Paymaster- 

General as much money as they wanted.” At this, 

“both officers and men drew as much as they judged 

they should have occasion for, some officers taking two thousand*’, and 

“others one thousand pagodas’*. “This [money]*’, Lt. Slieen continues, 

“was all taken from the Sircar \_Sarkar^ property, which by treaty was 

to belong to the captors. But the General, being apprehensive of so 

much money being discovered in the possession of one man, ordered it 

to be distributed among the troops.” We further find it explicitly 

stated by Lt. Sheen in one place that “not a single rupee” was found 

by the Sultan in the fort, after the English force had left it.^ 

“In the afternoon*’ of the 28th April, the English garrison marched 

out of the fort, and piled all their arms before the Sultan’s force, 

Capt. Oakes has given a detailed account of the incidents 

fhe Engtl!” which followed. This is substantially corroborated by 

force had left Sheen’s letter. Wc slial! give below the full narrative 

the fort. ^ 

of Capt. Oakes, with reference to Lt. Sheen’s account 
where necessary. 


How the 
English drained 
the Bednore 
treasury — Lt. 
Sheen'S state- 
ment. 


1 In the Sultan’s account, we have noticed the incident of an 
English attack on the Sultan’s battery on the 5 th day and how it 
ended. 

2 Lt. Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 83-84. 

3 Lt. Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 84- "s, 87. 

I. H. Q., MARCH 1927 18 
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After they had piled their arms, Capt. Oakes writes, they were 
“immediately escorted by a strong body of the enemy about half a mile 
beyond the Onore gate”. At that place, General 
Matthews “was informed that he must encamp that 
night”, “to which he reluctantly conseiited” ' “When 
the whole came up”, “the enemy surrounded*' them, and “posted sentries 
on every side, beyond whom no person was permitted to pass.” 
General Matthews next learned from his body-guard that “the enemy 
had forcibly taken away their arms and ammunition, immediately on 
their leaving the fort, and had also deprived many of the officers of 
their side arms.” He further learned that “Lt. McKenzie of the 100th 


regiment**, who had a few days before been shot through the body, 
“was forced out of his dooly \duli or doli\ by the enemy with their 
bayonets, as he was coming out of the fort, and several others were 
treated in the like cruel manner.” He also heard that “Capt. Facey 
oi the Bombay establishment, with 50 sick and wounded, were detained 
in the fort till the next morning, with Mr. Shields, Asst. Surgeon**. 
<1 « Early in the morning [of the 29th April], while the troops were 
preparing to march, the General received a message from the Nawab 
desiring him to see him, together with Capts. Fames and Lendrum 
of the Bombay establishment, and Mr. Charles Stuart, the pay^master’*.. 
General Matthews accordingly went to see the Sultan, accompanied 
by the officers mentioned above and several of his servants. The 
hostages also, ‘*of their own accord*', accompanied him. 

“Soon after their departure'*, Capt. Oakes continues, “a good 
buzzaiir [iasar], furnished with a great variety of provisions and other 
articles, arrived in camp”.- ”At the same time", “people came to carry 
away the doolies, out of which they threw the sick and wounded in 
a most inhuman manner, seizing those who had lately suffered 
amputation by the stumps, and left them in that painful wretched 
condition upon the bare ground, entirely exposed lo the heat of the 


1 Lt. Sheen also says that after being conducted “about a mile 
from the fort**, they were asked “to halt till the morning**, ar.d “then 
to march” to one of their settlements. 

2 Lt. Sheen also says that after the departure of General 
Matthews, who was called for by the Sultan, the latter”sent sutlers, with 
all manner of liquors and provisions, of which the officers and soldiers 
made /iieral purchases [italics our own], having lasted none of these 
delicacies within the fort.” {Narrative 0} Copu Oakes^ Appendix, p. 87.] 
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Sun**. On '‘being asked the cause of such barbarous treatment” , "the 
brutes replied” that they had "received orders to make the doolies two 
feet longer/’ 

The English force "waited with the greatest impatience” for the 
return of Gen. Matthews ‘‘till 5 o’clock in the morning, when intelli- 
gence was received that the general and the gentlemen . who accom- 
panied him were immediately on their arrival at the Darbar, without 
being admitted into the Nawab’s presence, made close prisoners.”^ 

"At 10 o’clock at night”, they "were alarmed by the arrival of an 
additional force of the enemy, when the guards turned out and posted 
double sentries all round”. "Their design was easily seen through”, 
"though they endeavoured to lull” the suspicion of the English force 
with some "pretext”. 

"The next morning” (30th April), they perceived that "the enemy 
had spies in every part” of their camp, and "emissaries employed to 
entice the troops” to enter the service of the Sultan. At "about lO 
o’clock”, a messenger arrived from the Sultan, who informed the 
people belonging to the English force that they ‘'were to remain there 
some days”, and they were asked to tell him "what number of tents” 
they wanted. Capt. Oakes says that they "refused” the tents, and 
wrote a letter to the Nawab, ‘'signed by all tlie officers”,* "requiring 
him immediately to fulfil the terms of capitulation”. The letter was 
"sent to him by Major Fewtrill of the Bombay establishment, but no 
answer was received.” 

The search was made in the morning, on the 1st of May. The 
description of Capt. Oakes may be given as follows : "At 10 o’clock, 
the buzzaur [bazZit^ was taken away, the guards ordered 
wniincment— under arms, and all the European officers immediately 
Capt. Oakes' setit for to the spot of ground from whence the buzzaur 

Qcscripfcion« 

[bazar] had been taken, where we were, one by one, 
plundered by the enemy, in the most scandalous manner^ of our 


1 We notice some difference between the accounts of Capt. Oakes 
and Lt. Sheen. According to Lt. Sheen’s statement, General 
Matthews alone was, on the 29th morning, called by the Sultan, and 
"they met half-way between the two camps”. And on the next day 
(30th April), the Pay master and other officers were sent for by the 
Sultan, and they were detained on their arrival. 

2 According to Lt. Sheen’s account, the ‘'Field and Staff officers, 
with all the captains, the Fay-master and Commissary” were on this 

".nY 
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horses, ptelanqueens [palanquins], money, plate, watches, valuables, etc., 
and in short of every article except our bedding and cloaths [clothes], 
searching us most minutely in every party^ without the least regard to 
decency, [Italics our own.] The European soldiers, black officers, and 
Sepoys, with all their wives and children, as also all the camp followers, 
were searched and plundered in the same indecent, infamous manner, 
and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon were marched under a strong guard 
to Bednore, the sick and wounded being left to perish on the ground. 
Shortly after, the European officers with their servants were likewise 
conducted to Bednore, where we were closely confined in the barracks 
which had been formerly occupied by a battalion of our own Sepoys ; 
and from the time the villains began to search and plunder us, we had 
nothing of any kind to eat till 12 o'clock the next day, at which hour 
they brought and delivered to each person one pice and a seer of the 
coarsest rice, which they informed us was to be the daily allowance of 
officers and servants indiscriminately,*' ' 

Lt. Sheen gives the following account : On the ‘'ist of May, our 
eyes were fully opened as to the intention of the Nabob, when we 
were taken before the Buckshy \^Bakhsh\\ or Pay-master 
account!” * ordered to be searched before him ; we were then 

stripped of our money, which, among the officers alone, 
amounted to 40 thousand pagodas, besides our watches, horses, camels, 
etc. They afterwards confined us in a large yard, and fed us upon a 
penny worth of rice per diem. Having remained in this confinement 
for a few days, they tore our cloaths [clothes] off in the most indecent 
manner, coupled us in irons two and two together, and marched us in 
that manner, exposed to the damps at night and the heat of the Sun 
by day, afflicted no less by hunger than thirst, till they conducted us 
after 16 days' march to a fort called Chittaldroug [Chittledroog].”* 

The Sultan in his Memoirs has tried to justify his action, as we 


day (30th April) **sent for and detained" by the Sultan. In order to 
pacify, however, the Engljsh troops, he sent two Brahmins to them, 
‘*with assurance” that they would “all return the next day." 

1 Narrative of Capt, OakeSy pp. 7-9. 

2 Lt. Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt, OakeSy Appendix, 

p. 88. 

The prisoners were brought to* the fort of Chittledroog on the 21st 
of May. {Narrative of Capt. Oakes, p. 19.] 
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have found, on the ground that the English had violated a very import- 
ant item of the solemn peace terms, by trying to take 
how hr*justifi” away secretly all the money, jewels, etc., from the Bed- 
ablc. nore fort. This action on the part of the English, even 

so far as the charge is corroborated by the statement 
of Lt. Sheen, mentioned before, was certainly a gross violation 
of a very impoi-ltant term of capitulation, which vitally affected the 
Sultanas interest. It cannot, as such, be denied that the Sultan could 
really claim sufficient justification for the search, and even some justi- 
fication for the wholesale imprisonment of the English force. It should, 
however, be pointed out that the very harsh and often inhuman treat- 
ment of the English prisoners of war, made on this occasion as well as 
in Hyder's reign, in different forts of the Sultan,^ which can scarcely 
be justified by the laws of war of any civilized age, remains a stigma 
on Tipu Sultan's administration. 

One may, of course, say that the Sultan had sufficient reason for 
having a strong grudge against the English. They had taken possession 
of Bednore and some other places by a secret transaction with the 
traitor Ayajs Khan, The English General and that traitor had tried to 
share between themselves a vast amount of the Sultanas wealth at 
Bednore, as is clear from the statement of Lt. Sheen and the 
evidence of Tarikli’i-TlpU (see previous issue). They had, further, 
tried to deceive the Sultan by draining the Bednore treasury, in distinct 
violation of the terms of capitulation. This certainly added fresh 
fuel to the fire of the Sultan's wrath against them. It may, in this 
connection, be mentioned that in the Preface to the Narrative of Capt, 
Henry Oakes, with Lt. Sheen's letter in the appendix, there is a note 
(perhaps of the publisher), which goes so far as to justify, on this 
ground, to a considerable extent, the Sultan's cruel treatment of the 
English prisoners. It runs as follows: *‘His (Sultan's) conduct was 
evidently founded upon principles of retaliation ; and candour must 


I As vividly described by Capt. Oakes and Lt. Sheen, and by 
another English officer belonging to Col. Baillie’s Detachment— all 
eye-witnesses and actual sufferers. [Narrative of the imprisonment and 
sufferings of the English officers an I soldiers, by an officer of Col. 
Baillie's Detachment— in WarinAsia^ 178084 (2nd, 

ed., 1789), pp. 15s ff. ; Narrative of Capt, Henry Oakes, pp. 5-10, 19-21, 
41, 61-62, etcf\ 
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acknowledge that the unjustifiable behaviour of the Company’s army 
goes a considerable way in justification of that of the enemy.*’ 

Another important question arises in connection with the Sultan’s 
conduct — namely, whether he had a preconceived plan of not allowing 
the English force to go away safely out of his clutches. If it were so, 
it can of course be said that perhaps the same fate would have befallen 
the English troops, even if they did not violate the capitulation terms^ 
Lt. Sheen seems to have brought, in a mild form, a charge of this 
nature against the Sultan. He has not tried, it appears^ to justify the 
English conduct, but he says that the Sultan “determined to make^* 
it plea for an infraction of the treaty.**^ This has been asserted 
definitely by Wilks. '*'There is abundant reason”, he says, '‘to believe 
that Tipu had predetermined to seek some pretext for infringing its 
conditions [those of capitulation] j but, an empty treasury, together 
with the money found on searching the prisoners, exempted him from 
the necessity of recurring to fictitious pleas.”* Beveridge has also 
echoed the same view. He has not, in the least, justified the English 
conduct, but he says that Tipu, 'Vho only wanted a pretext for 
violating the capitulation, found too good a one in the example thus 
set him” by the English army.® 

Without sufficient evidence, it is difficult to assert that the Sultan 
had really such a preconceived plan, and that he wanted only a pretext 
for doing so. Of course, that is quite possible, for certainly he bore a 
strong grudge against the Ehglish. 

But if the Sultan had really such a design, the English army surely 
did not act wisely in thus offering a fresh provocation and furnishing 
him a sufficiently strong plea for taking such action. 
EngfiSi Army. analyses the conduct of the English army, it would 

appear that a greed for wealth clouded the brain of 
General Matthews and other English officers. The former had already 
given a strong proof of his greed after he had taken possession of 
Bednore. On the present occasion, it is apparent, he successfully made 
all the other English officers approve of the action by freely distribut- 
ing among them the wealth of the Bednore treasury. They are also, 
as such, not immune from the blame, which, of course, principally 


1 Lt. Sheen’s letter {Narrative of Capt, Oakes, p. ^7' 

2 Wilks, Mysore, vol. II, p. 6r. 

3 Beveridge, vol. II, p. 518. 
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falls upon General Matthews. Their greed, it appears, overshadowed 
their judgment, so that they could not perhaps think calmly of the 
possible consequences of the action^ for which the whole army would 
suffer. Beveridge has, therefore, rightly criticised the English action 
in “fraudulently” emptying the Sultan*s treasury. “Unfortunately”, 
he says, “a rapacity, of which too many examples had previously been 
given, prevailed over a sense of honour and even of self-preservation." ‘ 

SURATH CHARAN SENGUPTA 


Indian Literature Abroad 

VII 

The Tang Dynasty collapsed in 507 A. D. owing, as we have al- 
ready indicated, to the incapacity of the later emperors and was 
succeeded by a period of troubles in which five short dynasties, founded 
by military adventurers, three of whom were of Turkish race, rose and 
fell in S3 years. One of the emperors of this epoch, Shih-tsung 
of the Later Chou Dynasty, stopped building monasteries and turned 
bronze images into currency. But in the south, Buddhism flourished 
in the province of Fukien under the princes of Ming 
The Sung and the dynasty which called itself South Tang. In gCo 

Dynasty 960 ' ' 

A.D. the Sung dynasty united the Chinese people, but had 

to struggle against the Khitan Tartars. In the I2th 
century appeared the Kins or Golden Tartars, who demolished the 
power of the Khitans in alliance with the Chinese but turned against 
their allies and conquered the whole of China on the north of the Yang- 
tse and harassed the Sungs. . But the Mongols soon appeared in the 
field. In 1232 the Sung emperor entered into alliance with the 
Mongols against the Kings, and although the Kings were driven, 
Kublai Khan of the Mongols became emperor of entire China 
in 1280. 

“The dynasties of Tang and Sung mark two great epochs in the 
history of Chinese art, literature and thought, but whereas the virtues 


1 Beveridgei vol. Il, p. 5x8. 
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and vices of the Tang may be summed up as genius and extrava- 
gance, those of the Sung are culture and tameness.*'^ Buddhism ins- 
pired many artists to paint their master- pieces. We remember that 
Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth patriarch, founded the Chan or Con- 
templative sect better known as Zen Sect in Japan. This school of 
thought was specially responsible for great movements in art and 
literature in China as well as Japan. Block-printing was popularised, 
and culture and learning greatly spread. Taitsu, the founder of the 
Sung Dynasty, although not a Buddhist, was a man of culture. 

It was in his reign (972 a.D.) that the first printed edition of the 
Tripitaka was published. The early and thorough application of print- 
ing to this gigantic Canon is a proof of the popular 
First printed esteem for Buddhism. The emperor himself wrote a 
preface to this edition and his name will ever be re- 
membered with gratitude for having printed and popu- 
larised the Chinese translations of Sanskrit books. In 971 A.D., he 
caused two copies of the same canon to be made, one written in gold 
and the other in silver paint. This may be called the eighth collection 
made by the order of the Emperor of China, though no Catalogue or 
Index seems to have been compiled on the occasion. The blocks of 
wood on which the characters were cut for this edition are said to have 
been 130000 in number. After this between 960 and 1368 there are said 
to have been as many as twenty different editions under the Sung 
and Yuen dynasties. 

The first edition of the Tripitaka did not close the work of trans- 
lation, for 27s works translated during the Northern Sung Dynasty 
are still extant. Religious intercourse with India continued, although 
henceforward the number of Chinese iSraraanas proceeding to India 
either on pilgrimage or for study was more than that of the 
influx of Indian monks into China. On the whole there was a 
decrease in the volume of religious literature, after 900 A.D. This 
decrease is natural ; by this time most of the important and un- 
important Sanskrit books of different sects had been rendered into 
Chinese. The literature of the Tang and the Chao dynasties was 
not at all favourable for the growth and spread of Buddhist culture. 
A few Indian monks came from India for a century and half before 
the Sungs came in power. The history of the Sung Dynasty, in its 


I Eliot, op. dt,. III) p. 269. 
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Chinese pil- 
grims end 
Indian pandits 
in the Sung 
period. 


account of India, refers to the arrival (in a.d. 951) of Samanta, a 
monk, with a large number of cuinpanions belonging to 
sixteen families of W. India. In 965 a Chinese priest, 
named Tan-Yuen, returned from a journey to the 
western countries with relics and Sanskrit Buddhist 
books written on “Palm-leaP' to the extent of 40 
volumes. He was absent for twelve years and resided in India alone 
for half the period. He gave an account of his travels to the emperor 
and showed him the Sanskrit books he had brought. 

M, Chavannes' says that between 964 and 976, 300 Chinese 
5 §ramanas travelled to India. Edkins says that in 966 A.D., 157 Chinese 
priests set out together, with the emperor's permission, to visit India 
and obtain Buddhist books. They passed through Karashar, Kutcha, 
Khotan, Peshawar (Pu-lu-sha) and Kashmir but nothing is said of 
their further travels.'^ One of the travellers of this period Kiye 
wrote a short account which has been translated into Engli-h .by 
Gustav Schlegel under the title “Itinerary to the Western Countries of 
Wang-nieh in A D. 964*‘', Indians continued to come to China and 
in 972 A.D., three Sramanas arrived at the royal court of the Sungs 
from Western India. Another came from a land called Sou-ko-to, 
who offered the emperor the relics and flowers of ManjuSrI. Fourteen 
more iSramanas, about whose activities we have no particular infor- 
mation, came to China from Western India. 

In 973 appeared- in China one of the greatest translators of 
Sanskrit named Dharmadera^ (Fa-Ticnor Fa hsien). He was a native of 
Magadha and came from the great Buddhist rnonastery 
J^j**£!"**^*''* of Nalanda. He worked from 973 to 982 under the 

^ r ft" * icnj* 

name of Fa-tien, when he was honoured by the emperor 
and changed his name in 982 to Fa-hsien. In 982, a board of transla- 
tors was formed with 1 diarmadeva, Tien-si-tsai and Danapala, each of 
whom was asked to translate one work into Chinese. There were also 
other Chinese monks well-versed in Sanskrit language. They were 
engaged to supervise translations, others were appointed to make the 


1 Appendix to Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya par Ed. 
Cbavannes. (Rivue dt C histoirt dts Rtligions^ 1896, Jul-Aout), 

2 Edkins, opxiU p* I 44 < 

3 Mmoires du Comiti Sinico-Japonais, XXI, 1893. 

4 Nanjio, pp. 450*45 

MARCH, 1927 
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Chinese style idiomatic and perfect. We shall hear of their literary 
activities later on. 

In 977 A.D. Ki-siang a Sramana from India came, Rnd brought 


Indian Srama* 
^as in China. 


with him some Sanskrit texts written on palm-Icavcs. 
It is said that he presented to the emperor a pretentious 
translation which he called the ‘Sutra of Collection of 


Magic Prayers of Mahayana/ but Dharmadeva denounced that 
work as spurious having no Sanskrit original and the emperor had it 
burnt. 

Ki-Psong, a iSramana of the temple of K'ai-pao in Western India, 
came to China with a number of his companions. He 
Prince Mafijufiri offered Sanskrit books, a relic of a stupa of Buddha, the 
leaves of Bodhi-tree and some curios. Another 
Sramana Po-na-mo of Central India also brought some curios to the 
emperor, but no books. Sometime back in 971 A.D., a prince named 
Mafijusr! had come to China with the Chinese monks returning from 
India. He was the youngest son of a king of Northern India, and 
according to custom, he had to become a monk. Tai-tsung (960-975) 
the then reigning emperor asked him to live in the temple of Siang- 
Kuo. He observed the discipline religiously and became the favourite 
of the people of the capital. The monks became jealous of him and 
as he did not know Chinese, they falsely told the emperor that 
the Indian prince-monk was homesick. The emperor granted 

him his request ; MafijuSii was greatly annoyed, but there was no 
help for it. He said that he would go towards the South Seas to 
return on a merchant boat. It is not known where he had gone 


(978 A.D.). 

In 980, landed in China two most famous Indian monks, whose 
literary activities have won them an immortal name in Buddhist 
Chinese literature. They were Tien-si tsai and Che-hu 
uanapftla^* or Danapala.^ Two years after, the emperor honoured 
the three great Indian translators — Dharmadeva with the 


title of Chwang-chio-ta-shih, Tien-si-tsai with Ming chiao-ta-shih and 
Danapala with Hsien-chiao-ta-shih. They were ^put at the head 
of the Translation Committee. The Chinese monks versed in 


Sanskrit were charged to pick up the translation by writing and 
by correcting the phrases, modelled at first on the Sanskrit 
original. The high functionaries w’ere to polish the Chinese styles. 


I Nanjio, App. II, p. 161. 
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The same year a priest of Western China returned from India with 
a letter from a king of Western India, an impression of the skull 
of Buddha, some pages of palm-leaf texts, and leaves of Bodhi- 
druma, the most favourite thing of a Buddhist. It was trans- 
lated by (Che-hu) Danapala and it contained congratulations on the 
favourable attittjde shown by the emperor to Buddhism, together with 
some geographical details of India and adjacent countries. This king 
Mo-si-hang is identified with Mahasena mentioned in the Mahavamsa 
of Ceylon. 

The next year 983 the Chinese monk Fa-yu* while returning 
from India, whither he had gone in search of sacred books, arrived 
at San-fo-tse, a country bordering on Cambodia to the south-west, met 
a Hindu monk named VimalaSrl (Mi-mo-lo che-li). He expressed his 
wish to go to China to translate sacred books there. The emperor, 
having heard that, sent for him and engaged him in the work. Fa-yu 
started again for India with the emperor’s credentials. 

The annals of the Sung Period mention quite a number of Indian 
monks who went to China, and Chinese monks who came back after 
a tour in India. A Buddhist priest of the Brahmin caste 
monks ln*cti*in» with Aliyin, a Persian, is mentioned as having visited 

the capital. Some people came by sea ; they could not 
make themselves understood, but the images and books, they brought 
with them, showed that they were Buddhists. Several other arrivals 
are also recorded. They presented Sanskrit books and Buddhist relics 
to the emperor as token of their gratitude to him for his love for 
Buddhism. In 989 Pout’o-k’i-to, a Sracnana of NalandS came to the 
Chinese court with relics and Sanskrit texts. In 995 Kala-santi (?) of 
Central India brought the same thing, 'Rahula, Ni-wei-ni, Fo-hu 
(Huddha raksa) all brought Sanskrit texts between 997 and 998. In 1004 
A.D. arrived another great Sanskrit scholar and translator Fa-hu 
(Dharma-raksa). He brought the relics of Buddha and Sanskrit texts 
written on palm-leaves. .'^Ilabhadra, another monk, also brought some 
Sanskrit texts. Mou-le che-ki of Kashmir, Ta-mo pa of Western India, 
Chang-te, Kio-chie, Tsi-hien, and a host of these Indian travellers went 
to China with Sanskrit texts. Probably in India after the Hindu revival 
the Buddhists were no more safe, and sorely needed a shelter for 
themselves and their books. 


I Nanjio, App, II, p. i6i. 
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The intimate relation between China and India is proved also 
by the three inscriptions in Chinese, found at BuddhaiGaya 
by Beglar and Cunningham of the Archaeo- 
Chine^V insCTip- logical Department in 1878. These were first deci- 
dha Gaya'**^ phered and reproduced by S. Beal in the /^A 5 ., for 
1881 and noticed in the Indian Antiquary of the same 
year. In 189s G. Schlegel made some observations in the Toung Poo 
(vol. VI, pp. 522-524) and corrected a few mistakes of Beal. In 1896 
M. Ed. Chavannes published the complete text with critical study 
and translation in the Revue de Fhistoiredes Religions (1896, Jul.- 
Aout.— Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya). 

These inscriptions tell us that as late as the early eleventh century 
Chinese monks came to India. The first and the shorter inscription 
gives us the name of Chi-i, a priest of the great Han country, who had 
vowed to exhort or encourage thirty thousand men to prepare them- 
selves by their conduct for birth in heaven, to distribute in charity 
30,000 books relating to heavenly birth, and himself to relate as 
many books ; then in company with others he travelled through India 
and arrived at Magadha, where he saw the Vajrasana and other 
sacred places. After this in company with other Chinese monks he 
travelled through India. 

The second, third and the fourth inscriptions belong to 1022 A.D. 
The second one is very long ; it says that Ho-Yun, a priest came to 
Buddha-Gaya with a view to worship the sacred relics of the place. He 
had great ambitions about religious piety and left behind him a hymn 
of praise of Tri-kaya of Buddha and of the three thrones occupied by 
them. The third inscription tells us that in 1023 A.D. two men, called 
I-tsing and I-Iin, were sentTrom the eastern capital of China with a 
Ka^aya garment in a golden case which they hung above the Bodhi-tree. 
The fourth inscription is very short and relates the same thing as above, 
but the monk was Chao-p*in. The fifth inscription is dated 1033 A.D., 
which says that a man named Hoai-Wen commemorates the erection of 
a Stupa close to the Vajrasana. He came as an agent of the Chinese 
emperor and empress. 

These five inscriptions may not have any great value in ordinary 
history, but are of momentous importance to the religious history of 
the East ; it shows the strength of the religious impulse that urged so 
many pilgrims from China to visit Buddha-Gaya and other sacred 
places of India, and the sincerity of their belief in the merits of their 
pilgrimage. / 
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During the Sung dynasty of 167 years, ten translators worked 
for the Chinese literature. The most prominent among these. was 
Dhar ideva Dharmadeva (Fa-Tien or Fa-hsien as he called himself 
after 982 A.D.), a Sramana of Magadha, who came from 
the great Nalanda University in 973 a.d. In 982 he received from 
the emperor Tai-Tsung an honorary titld for his great learning. He 
died in looi. 118 works are ascribed to him, these are all men- 
tioned in the Ming Catalogue. Of these 118 books, 31 were 'either 
second or third or sometimes fourth translation of works done pre- 
viously, These were mostly monograms or parts of bigger books. He 
translated 78 new books, mo.stly dharanls and siitras of not much merit. 
Among the translations we find a very interesting composition by 
King Slladitya, It was a laudatory verse in Sanskrit (Nanjio 1071). 
M. Sylvain Levi restored this Sanskrit poem and published it. There 
were other Sanskrit poems, the originals of which are 
Sanskrit stotras long lost, viz., Trikaya-smuskrta stotrn {1072), Malifuh fir 
transht'eration. bodhisattva-sfl-gatka (1074), Arya'Vajraplni-bodhisattva- 
nTumififa-sataka Sfimskyta-stotra ( 1075), Ghantika-sa'm- 
krta stotra etc. These transliterations show that Sanskrit was 


greatly revered by the Buddhists in China. 

A large number of Dh Iran’s are found in the Chinese Tripitaka, both 
in translation and transcription. The transcription of Sanskrit sounds 
in Chinese ideograms is higldy important to the students of Chinese 
phonetics. Some of the Dh iranTs are written in Nagarl characters 
as well as in Chinese letters The writing of the.se Gupta Nagarl 
characters should receive the attention of e-. igraphists, 
* ’ I mention below a few of the DUTirams which are found 


both in tran.scrip^on and translation from a collection called To-lc-ni- 
tsa-chi [T*o lo-nirn Dlirirani), compiled during the Liang Dynasty 
502 - 557 ): 

1 f§.ikya Mahan am a DharanT. 

2 Ananda-bhiksii-blvlsita DharanT. 


3 Samantabhadra-bodlusattva'bhasita Mahadharanl. 

4 Manjusrl DharanT. 

5 Sam.adhlsvaia-rrija-bodhisattva DharanT. 

6 Sa(Jak?ara-boflhisattva Dharanl. 

7 Gunalaksan'ila ]ik Ira-bodnisattva DharanT. 

8 SukrTti bodhisattva Diiaranl. 

9 Ratnacandra-prabha-bodhisattva Dharani. 

10 Dhruva-bodhisattva Dharanl. 
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II Mahabrahma-devaraja MahadharanL 

13 MaKemra-devaraja Dlulranf. 

1 3 NirmanaratUlevara ja M ahadharanT. 

14 Tu9ita-devaraja MahadharanL 

15 Yama-devaraja DharanL 

16 TrayastriinSa-devaraja Mahadharant. 

17 Mahefivara-devaraja Dharani, etc. 

Courant in his Catalogue des Livres Chinois^ etc. mentions 
172 works on Dharanl^ most of which contain transliteration, and 
translation. 

Ihe fourth emperor Jin-Tsun^ of the Siin^ Dynasty was a dis- 
tinguished patron of literature ; during his reign there was a galaxy of 
scholars ; he appointed fifty youths to study Sanskrit, although he 
himself showed no inclination towards Buddhism. ‘ In the system 
of education, Buddhist and Taoist subjects were introduced.® 

Tien-si-tsai and Danapala (Sh-hu) were contemporaries of Dharina- 
deva (Fa-tien or Fa-hsien) already mentioned. Tien* 
In*lndran*monk. ^i-lsai (whose original Indian name has not been re- 
stored) was a ^ramana either of Jalandhar or of Kashmir. 
He arrived in China in A D. Qi'o, and worked indefatiguably for twenty 
years till icoo A.D. He received Imperial honours during his lifetime 
and even after his death he was honoured by the emperor. Eighteen 
works are attributed to him. Of his works Karania-vyUha or 
Ghana^vyJLha-hastra is important His translation was in 4 fasciculi, 
whereas the earlier translations by Dharma-raksa in 270 A.D. and the 
later by Gunabhadra two centuries after contained only 2 fasciculi. 
Burnouf says that there are two versions of this book, the prose version 
having 67 folios or 134 pages, and tlic peotry version having 185 
folios or 390 pages. ^ It is evident that Tien-si-tsai translated from 
this longer version oi KHramla vyTiha. llis other w'orks were Alpa- 
kqara Prufmparamita in four leaves. VVe have heard of Pa flea- 
idiiieatMatiasra-praJiiaparamita and its abridgment, but not of the 
Alpaksara. Manjukri Mulatantra in 20 fasciculi was translated by 

1 Maurice Courant — Catalogue des Livres Chinois, Coriens, Japonis 
etc. (Bib. Nationale of Pari >), 1910, 11,99.564-590. Also the Chinese 
Tripijaka (Shanghai ed.), bk. 27. 

2 Eliot, III, p. 270. 

3 Biot, V Instruction Publique en China, p, 350, quoted by Eliot. 

4 Introduction du Bouddhisme, p. 196. 
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him. SSntideva's Bodhicarya-sUtra which is wrongly attributed to 
Nagarjuna^ ( 354 ) 2i*^d Dharmasaiigraha-mahariha-gathii-sutra or better 
known as Dharmapada collected by Dharma trata were rendered into 
Chinese. Tien-si-tsai*s translation of Dharmapada is the last of the 
four Chinese versions of this famous book, which has been rendered 
into all the civilized languages of the ancient and modern world. A 
brief resume of the Chinese translations of the Dharmapada will not 
be out of place here. 

There are four principal copies of what may be called 
Dharmapada in Chinese, the first dating from Wu Dynasty, about 
the beginning of the third century A.D. This 
Dharmapada translation Called Fa cheu-ching, is the work of a 
k^ramana Wei-chi-lan and others. Its title means 
‘the sutra of law verses* — Gathasangraha. In the preface the 
Chinese translator states that the ^ramanas in after ages copied 
from the canonical scriptures various gathas, some of four lines 
and some of six, and attached to each set of verses a title, according 
to the subject therein explained. This work of extracting and collect- 
ing is ascribed to the uncle of Vasuinitra and Arya-Dharmatrata, the 
author of the Samyuktfi bliidharma SHstra and other works. 

In the preface to the Fa-chun-ching wc are told that the original, 
which consisted of 500 verses, was brought from India by Vighna 
in 223 A.D., and that it was translated into Chinese with the 
help of another Indian. After the translation was finished, 13 sec- 
tions \vere added, making up the wnolc to 752 sections, 1458 words 
and 39 chapters (S.B.E., X, Intro., p. viii). The Pali Dhammapada 
does not agree with Chinese and we know from the Central Asian finds 
that there werePrakft as well as Sanskrit versions of the Dharmapada 
and it is probable that the Chinese .source is Prakrit and not 
PSli. The translation of Vighna is somewhat difficult in its expre.ssion, 
though simple words were used in order to make the meaning of the 
text as accurate as* possible. Afterwards in the reign of Hwui-ti 
(290-306) Fa-li and Fa-chu translated a shorter sutra with a commentary. 

A third Chinese version is called Chie-ten ching. Its translator 
was Buddhasmrta (about 410 A.D.). The text of this work is said to 
have been brought froin India by Sanghabhadanta of Kipin (Cabul) 
about 345 A.D. It is an extensive work in 33 chapters with a very large 
commentary. The fourth translation was done by Tien-si-tsai ; it 
consisted of 33 chapters. 

( To be continued) 

Frobhat Kumar Mukherji 



The Nyayapravek of Diiinaga* 

I The Nyeyapraveha 

The Nn\yapravek\ is one of the most important works on Budddlst 
logic. It has also been named NyTxyapravehaka} or Nyayopraveha 
or Nyayapravehaka-sTiirar This name, Ny^yapravem^ is supported 
also by such titles of N\orks in Skt. as KyZxyapravem-viUii a com- 
mentary on it by Ilaribhadra (about 1120 A.D.); NyTtynpravesa-paHjikai 
another commentary on the same work by IVir^vadeva (1133 A. D.'j 
and Nyixynpravef^a-fipptnia, a gloss by ^rlcandra on Haribhadra*s 
NyayaproveHii-vrtii. In the Tib. index to the Tanjur it is named 
NyayapraviM-sus/ra (Hstan bcos rigs pa la hjug pa); while in T' it is 

♦ It is included in the Gaek ward's Oriental Series forming 
vol, xxxix t Part I, Sanskrit Text with H:*ribhadrasuri^s Vptti and 
Parivadeva's Paftjika edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva of the Benares 
Hindu University ; Part II, Tibetan Text compared with Sanskrit and 
Chinese Versions edited by the present writer. The second part will 
shortly be issued. The references are to this edition. The following 
abbreviations have been u<ed in the paper : 

NB — Bibliotheca Indica or Bibliotheca Buddhica 
edition, both Sanskrit and Tibetan versions. 

N P « Nyayapraveha. 

VS^Prama'msamuccaya (Tibetan version). 

Skt* Sanskrit 

T' aThe Tibetan translation direct from Skt 

T* aThe Tibetan translation from Chinese which in its turn was 
made from Skt. 

Tib a Tibetan. 

1 Haribhadra's Vrtth p- 9 (Skt. text) : 

HWIH Parfivadeva's Paftjika \ aftft ff 

quoted in the History rf Indian Logic by Vidyabhu§ana, 

p. 220. 

2 As found in our Skt text edited by Principal Dhruva. He 
informs me that the title is given in the oldest Ms. which contains 
both the text and the vftti of Haribhadra. One of the later Mss. 
refers to all the quotations from the text as sJXtra. 
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styled Prapiananfafftpraveladvara (Tshad ma rigs par hjiig pahi sgo), 
p. l; or s\vnp]y Nfujfnprtiveiiadvara 'Rigs hjiig pabi sgo), pp. lo, 
28; and itt T® PramZinavastra-nydynprtwe'i^a (Tsad main b tan hcos 
rigs pa la hjug pa), p. 28. In Chinese it is Yin tnin yu cni It luti, 
p. 28, meaning literally in Skt. Hetuvidydpraveh'\-samydgyuktiKfstra 
which is in other words, Nyayapraveha Tarkamstra. T- observes in 
the clophon (pp. 28-29) that in a Chinese book it is seen as Nyayapra- 
vesdi while in Tibet it is now known as NyCtyadvara (Rgyahi dpe 
la rigs pa la hjug pa shes snai'i din san 1 bod rnams rigs pahi sgo 
shes grags so II ). That this observation of T’* is quite right, fo far as 
the Tib. version is concerned, is evident from the references to it 
in the Vikaldmalavati, now extant only in libetan, a commentary on 
Dihnaga’s PS, as we shall see presently in discussing the question 
of the authorship of NP. In that work, as well as in Dirinaga\s own 
vr/li on his PS it is always alluded to as Nydyapravesa, It goes 
without saying that in fact NyTtyapraveka and Nyayadvara are one 
and the same. It may also be noted that in the title, Nyayapraveha- 
dvdra^ one of the last two words is unnecessary. 

In Chinese we havp a work on logic called Yin min ciih It man 
lun^ which literally in Skt. is Hetuvidyasamyagyuktidvdrahdstra or 
Nydyatarkadxhiramstra (Nanjio, Nos. 1223, 1224). This is generally 
known by the name, Nydyadvdralarkasdslra, But, I think, the Chi- 
nese title should be translated by NydyatarkadvdrahXxstra, For, why 
the word dvdra {man) should be taken with nydya {yin min) and not 
with tarka (cen it) which just precedes it? That this word must be 
Nydyatarkadvdra is supported by the last five characters of the last 
karika (No. 28) of the book itself. Those characters arc miao i cSik li 
man, the Skt. equivalent of which is sadarthalarkadvdra. Clearly we 
have here tarkadvdra. Sugiura {Hindu Logic, p. 74) has translated 
the kdrikd rendering those five characters into English by ^*Gate 
of the supreme Nyaya'^ somewhat figuratively. Yet, he styles the 
work Dvdrcsdarka^hdstra, 

Vidyabhufjana {History of Indian Logic, p. 289, note i) says 
that the NP is probably the same as Nydyadvdratarkahdstra ( — 
Nydyatarkadvdra). 1 hat' these two works are different was quite 
clear from Sugiura's H^ndu long before (1900) Vidyabhusana^s 

book (1921). The NP is now before us. .It is in prose with only 
two verses, one at the beginning and the other at the end ; while 
the Nydyatarkadvdra is composed only of verses or kdrikds, twenty- 
eight in number, there being not a single line in prose. 

MI.Qo MARCH, 1927 
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Incidentally one thing may be briefly discussed here. Naiijio 
says in his Catalogue ^p. 270, Nos. 1223, 1224) that the author of 
this work is Nagarjuiia. Takakusu follows it {A Record of the Bud- 
dhist Religion by I-sting, 1896, pp. 177, 1 86). But in fact, it is not so. 
The real author of it is Dmmga and not Nagarjuna. Nanjio seems 
to have made a mistake in rendering the name into Skt. The name 
as given in Chinese in the book itself is Yv iuu^ the Skt. equivalent 
of which is Dihnagn (see 0 . Rosenberg: Introduction to the l^iudy 
of Buddhism, Part I, 1916, p. 99). It should, however, be noted th.at 
generally for the name of Dinnnga wc have in Chinese Fan stan {0/^. cit., 
p. 69). The above two Chinese characters cannot give the name, 
Nagarjuna, for which we have the following: (1) Luii shu, lit., ‘dragon- 
tree;' (2) Lun shah, lit. ‘dragon-conqueror;* or (3) Luh maiix lit. ‘dra- 
gon the brave* (Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 369). See JASB., 1905, p. 222, 

2 The Author of the Nfayapravetta 

That Dinnaga is the author of our NP can be proved on .several 
ground^. In the Skt. text as we have it now there is nothing to show 
that he is the author. But in its Tib. versions it is clearly stated. T* 
says (§ 65; Note 1 39, p. v ^ ft ift: » 

(she pa rigs par hjug pahi sgo slob dpon chen po phyogs k\ i 
glafl pos mdzad pa rdzogs so); and so reads T- : Jirr 9 R ^ 

Yf R ft T^irr R Rffir; I (tshad mahi bstan bcos rigs pa la hjug 
pa shes bya ba slob dpon chen po phyogs kyi glah pos mdzad pa 
rdzogs so 11 ). 

The PS (Tsad ma kun las buts pa) which is now extant only in 
Tib, (Mdo, Ce, XCV. i) is a well-known work of Dinnaga. Thu 
beginning verse of it runs: 

tshad mar gyur pa hgro la phan par bsheu ! 
ston pa bde gv;egs skyob la phyag htshal nas j 
tshad ma sgrub phyir rau gi gshuii kun las / 
btiis te sna tshogs hthor mains hdir geig bya // 
and the following is its Sanskrit: 

RRHR Yl^ IRYIY I 
ftiwn* Yfrfinn II * 

I The first two lines of this verse in Skt. arc found in the 
Abhidharmakokavyokhya of Yaeomitra, Bibliotheca Buddhica, p. 7. 
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Here explaining the word (rah gi gshuh kun las) Dihnaga 

himself says in his own vr/fi^ on the PS: 

de Ita buhl yon tan can gyi ston pa la phyag htshal nas tshad 
ma bsgrub par bya bahi phyir tan gi mb tu byed pa rigs pahi 
sgo la sogs pa rnams las hdir gcig tu btus te tshad tna kun las 
bins pa brtsam par byaho 

(«*irT ^ IT t m ft «r ) i? ht ^ ^ H ^ ^ ii - 

Thus it is perfectly clear from the above that the author of NP 
is Dirmaga. 

Agiiin, Jinendrabiiddhi writes on the same passage in his Vmla- 
malavatl (Mdo, Re, fol. 4*) leferred to in a previous note: 

gal te dehi don du hdi brstam par bya ba yin na / dehi 
tsl>e brtsam mi bya ste / tshad ma grub pa ni rigs pahi sgo 
la sogs pa ran gi gsAun gis khyod kyis shar kho nar bsgrubs 
zin pa byed kyi phyir ro // gah bsgrubs zin pa de ni sgrub 
pahi ched du rto^^s pa dap klan pas brtsams par bya ba ma 
yin tc / bsgrubs zin pahi zan bshin no // tshad ma sgrub pa 
yah bsgrubs zin no / 

I imi ^ ftftf V IT KF ft ( =>11 1 1 ^ in ft ) 

nft I ^ I wnrr uifteani i fti* ?mftftftftTT* iirrirn ntn; imV. i 

The same author writes again in the same connection after a few 
lines; 

The last two lines are conjecturally reconstructed by the present writer. 
In his commentary on PS, Visalaf/talavati (Yaiis pa dan dri ma med 
pa dah Idan ma) Jinendrabuddhi or Jinendramati (Rgyal bahi dbah 
pohi bio gros), but in no case Jinendrabodhi (as writes Vidyabhusana 
in his History of Indian Logic, p. 328, for the Tib. words bio gros 
mean buddhi or mati and not bodhi fur which we have byan chub) 
says in the course of commenting on the words sna tshogs hthor rnams 
in d\ * rab tu rtogs ni pra sr taho/ gaii la rab to rtogs pa dah bral ba de 
ni vi pra sr taho //” It may be translated thus : ivrt ft WTH * ^ 
m^ftlft^T*^ ftlOTHi As the Skt, word is transliterated here we 
are sure that it was actually used by Dihnaga for the Tib. words 
referred to above. 

1 Mdo, Ce, fols 13^ ff. (Narthang ed.); Cordier, III, p. 434. 

2 We may read also for (Tib. brstam bya\ 
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rah gi gshuh rigs’^ pahi sgo la sogs pa ni tshad ma gtau la 
hbebs pa rab tu rtogs pa dan bral baho // de Itar yafi der 
“mnon sum rtog pa dau bra! ba** shes pa mnon sum gyi 
mtshan fiid hdi la dmigs bsal byas pa med la // dehi phyir 
zla ba gfiis la sogs pahi c;es pa yan mflon sum iiid dii 
thal bar hgyur ro // rgyas pa dan bral ba yaii de ste hdod badiis 
paho II 

( =«rrT ir ^ in f??: ) i f? i 

jr?^iw^^(NP, Skt p. 7, i, 13 ; Tib § 54)1 
Ptohi I ftT«?TftTrriT?fP 5 1 ft^rrocfipr* fH ^ 11 

Here NP is not only mentioned as Dinnaga^s own work, but 
also a line is quoted from it. Haribhadrasuri is, therefore, quite right 
when he explains the word ^bt (gshan las, § 65, p. 8) by 

There are some references to Dinnaga or his works in Kumarila*s 
SlokavUrHka, Whi’e some of these references are made from PS-® the 
others are from NP as evidednt also from the commentary, Ayafara- 
tmtkara, by Parthasarathi Misra, on the Slokavarlika (Chaukhamba 
S. Series, 1898). Among the nine (phyogs Itar snau ba, 
§ II) the first is tratyah^avirudilha (muon sum gyis bsal ba) and 
its example is ifir (sgra mfian bya ma yin shes pa Ita buho). 

Kumarila refutes it thus ff. i. 5, Anumana, vv. 59-60, pp. 364-365) : 

WIRUTT g It 

finnRBpiT*!!!’. I 

^ irm w ’’ 

According to the cliaracteristics of pratyak^a as explained by 
Dinnaga (§ 54; PS I. 3; NB p. 1 03)^ hdvanatva is [i vi§ay a of anu- 
imittn and not of pratyakf^ju This point is raised by Haribhadra in 
his NyTiyapravehavrtti\ ’su^nrar' n iT^, 

I** Ihe example ( ) may, therefore, be of an 

anwmmviruddha and not of pratyakmvirodha^ as the author says. 
Thus with reference to the passage quoted above Parthasarathi Mi^ra 
comments: 1 fir »it 1 

irfipCRfitfir Biftfir P' Here it refers to the NP (p 2, § ii) as the passage 
occurs there. It is also clear from it that according to Parthasarathi 

1 The Xylogra[)h has rtg, 

2 My pupil Mr. H. R. R. Iyengar of the Mysore University has 
shown it clearly in a paper, Knmxrila and Dthnaga, which will shortly 
be published. 
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Midra this example does not allude to NB of Dharmaklrtti though 
it is to be found also there (p. ii i). 

In commenting on Kumfirila's threefold habdavirodha 
WtM*. pp. 61-03) Parthasarthi Mi6ra writes ; ft 1 

ift This reminds us at once of our ^ 

w ft in NP (5 16). 

Regarding mrvalokavirodha which is the same as our lokaviru- 
ddha (hjig tren pas bsal ba or hjig rten gyis gnocl pa, §§ n , 14) 
Kumar ila has (pp. 64-65): 

“ it ftWH I 

This is with reference to “ (Ch. lit. niruft ) found in 

this connection neither in Skt nor in T* of onr NP, but in Ch. and 
T.'-* See Note 22, p. 15* and Add. et Cor. This is quoted also in NB, 
p. 1 1 1 with the reading ^1?: for n . 

On the passage referred to above with regard to lokaviruddha 
Parthasriratlii MWra quotes the following sentence: ‘‘ 

This is actually found in our NP (§ 14) as an example 
of lokaviruddha. The only difference is that for nftnin in the former 
the latter reads adding the word w. 

Among the kelviibhasas (gtan tasigs Itar snaii ba) viruddha (hgal 
ba) is one (§ 22) and it has four kinds (§ 35) of which one is dharma- 
vik^avipantasadhana (chos kyi khyad par phyin ci log tii 
sgrub par byed pa, §37). It is illustrated there by 

" (See Note 74). This is quoted in a ‘^lightly 
different words by Kumarila (v. 105; p. 380) when he says: 

Dharmaklrtti (about 635-650 A.D.\ as says Dharmotlnra (about 
847 A.D.), wrote his NB as a vartikakara'^ of Dihnaga's work. 
Vortika means a work in which three kinds of things are discussed, 
viz. (i) those which are said, (2) those which are not said, and (3) those 
which are said wrongly.* And so Dharmaklrtti is found to have 

1 In the corresponding reading T* omits and thus exactly 
agrees with Kumarila on this point reading inpnft^. See notes 73, 74. 

2 NJ 3 (Tika), p. »T ^uft' WTnr 

m T 

3 ‘‘ ‘ Raja^ekhara’s Kuvyawummsu, GOS, 
*916, p. 5. 
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criticised Difinnga throughout his book. And though he has not 
mentioned the name of Dinnaga or his NP, it is quite clear from the 
NB and its in the latter Diimaga is expressly named (pp. 78-84), 
See Vidyiibhus Ana’s History of Indian Logic ^ p. 316, 

From what has been said above there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that the real author of our NP is Dinnaga. But against it is 
the evidence from Chinese and Japanese sources. At the very begin- 
ing of the Chinese version of NP after its name is mentioned it is 
clearly written that the author is Bodhisattva ^^ankarasvamin 
cha la chu p'u sa tsao\^ Kwliei ci, a great disciple of Hiuen-tsang and 
the writer of the ‘Great Commentary* on the NP says the same thing, 
and we are told the same story in Japanese accounts (see Sugiura’s 
Hinlu T.ogu'y yj Now, Hiiien-tsang has mentioned so many 
authors in his travels, but why not iSahkarasvamin, who is said to hav^e 
been a great disciple of Dinnaga and whose work, NP, he himself has 
translated v Evidently it was very important to him, otherwise he 
would not take the trouble to carry it with him to his country and to 
translate it. Nor is Sahkarasvamin*s name found in I-tsing’s travel, 
though the book, NP, itself seems to have been recorded by him. He 
writes {Records of Buddhist Religion by I •tsingi 186): '‘When 

a priest wishes to distinguish himself in the study of Logic he should 
thoroughly understand Jina’s eight fiastras.” Jina is here no other 
than our Dinnaga who is generally called Dinna in China and Japan. 
Watters {On Yuan Chuang, 1905, vol. II, p. 21 1) has sufficiently 
proved that the two Chinese characters chen-na do not represent the 
sound of Jini (See Sugiura, p. 33), though we find that Nanjio (p. 
371) and Takakusu have written so. Watters has also shown that 
Dinna is the shorter form of the name of Dinnaga the full one being 
Difhna-ka found in other treatises. Now, I-tsing has given the 
names of the eight books of Jina or Dinna or Dinnaga of which nos. 
4, 5, and 6 arc as follows (p. 189): 

“4 Tlie Sastra 011 the Gate of the cause (Hetuvidya) (not 

found). 

5 The Sastra on the Gate of the resembling cause (not 

found), 

6 The Nyayadvara (tarka) fiastra (by Nagftrjuna), not 

found) (Nanjio*s Catal. Nos. 1223, 1224.).'* 

I In the Tattvasangraha of Santarak^ita with Palijika 

recently published in GOS, i^afikarasvamin is quoted several times. 
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Among these three yft have already seen that the last book is 
in fact Nyayadvaratarkahastra and its author is Dinnaga and not 
NSgarjuna. This fact is supported also by Sugiura (p. 34). About 
the identification of the fifth work I have nothing to say ; but as re- 
gards the fourth, most probably it is identical with our NP. Hetth 
dvara (which seems to be for the fuller form Hetuvidyadvara) and 
Nyavndvara Nyayapraveia) actually mean the same thing. 

Now, here is a very remarkable point that none of the books on 
logic mentioned in the list is connected with the name of f^ankara- 
svamin as its author. It appears from this that among the important 
writers of books on logic which were then being studied in India 
Saukaraf^v.amin was not known to I-tsing. I am unable to explain 
how the work, NP, was attributed to him by Chinese and Japanese 
authors. However, in the face of so much evidence alluded to, it can- 
not be accepted that Sankarasvamin was the real author of it. 
We have the Chinese translation of it by Hiuen-tsang and its 
Tibetan version (T*). As we have already seep, T* clearly says that 
the author is Dinnaga, and there is no mention whatever of iSaii- 
karasvamin. It is further said in the colophon of T* that it was made 
with much care after having collected and corrected two books, one 
from China and the other from Tibet (rgyahi dpe dan bod kyi dpe 
gfiis po legs par btus cin bcos te dag par bsgyur baho|| p. 29). So at 
least at the time of this translation, Sank arasva min as the author of 
the work was unknown not only in Tibet but also in China to a large 
number of those who had much interest in it. 


3 Translations of the Nyayapraveha 

First it was translated from its oiiginal Skt. into Chinese (Ch.) 
by Tripitakadharmacarya {San tsan fa shi) Hiuen-tsang (647 A.D.), 
as is written at the very beginning of it and known from Chinese and 
Japanese sources. There is a Tibetan translation (T*) from this 
Chinese version. In the colophon of this Tibetan translation (T-) 
it is stated (p. 28, 1 . :8 ; p. 29) that the Chinese version from which 
it is made was done by a Chinese translator, Than San Tsan (Rgyahi 
lo tsa ba than sah tsan gis bsgyur ciii). This translator is no other 
than Hiuen-tsang as interpreted by Cordier, III, p. 436, and accepted 
by scholars, though the three Chinese characters, Than San Tsan do 
not give his name expressly, they simply mean ‘Tripitaka of the 
Thafi dynasty (618-907 A.D.)’ This is, however, an abbreviation 
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of the fuller form 'the master of the Tripijaka of the Than period* 
and it refers to Hiuen-tsang, as says Cordier. 

This Tibetan translation from the Chinese version was made, as 
mentioned there in the colophon (pp. 28, 29), by one Sen Cyan Ju', 
a kalyanamitra of China^ and Acarya Kumara (Ston gshon) also a 
kalyanamitra of Tibet (p. 28). Then one Deva bhadanta Dharma- 
ratna of Mahactna belonging to Mahasarviistivadanikaya translated 
it again in the great monastery of .^ripandubhumi in Upper Tsang, 
Western Tibet, having collected and corrected two books, one from 
China and the other from Tibet (pp. 28-29). I could not ascertain 
the date of this translation. 

There is another translation in Tibetan which is now edited for 
the first time (T*). It is made direct from Sanskrit by one Sakya- 
bhiksu Kirttidhvaja Sribhadra with help from the Kasmlraka 
mahapanejita sarvajfia Sriraksita in the Mahavihara at Sripanejubhumi, 
i.e., at the same place where the first translation was made (p. 28). 
Cordier says that Kirttidhvaja »^ribhadra was probably the fifth hier- 
arch of Siipancjubhumi, 1147-1216 A.D, 

VlDHUSIiElCHAKA BHAT TACIIARYA 


I As regards the name I have nothing to say. I am however, 
glad to write what my friend, Dr. Tucci, thinks of it. He says that 
sen is certainly a very common name for a Buddhist monk. Cyan is 
perhaps yan* Compare in the translated Chinese title of the book 
(gyen min gshai ciii \i\)i lun) gyen for yin. And this yan may 
correspond to the character which has the same pronunciation under 
the radical No. 170, nine strokes. (Owing to the want of Chinese 
characters in the Press it could not be written here.) About Ju Dr. 
Tucci, too, has nothing to suggest. 
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Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala : A Reply 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly (vol. II, pp. 626ff.) Pandit 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has contributed an article in which he has 
offered a detailed criticism of the Sadhanamala published as No, XXVI 
in the Gaekwad*s Oriental Series of Baroda. The learned critic 
has compared the printed Sanskrit text with its translation in the 
Tibetan Tangyur and has come to the conclusion that only the 
Tibetan translation has preserved the true reading and not the 
Sanskrit Mss. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya the editor of the Sadhana- 
mala must consider himself honoured for receiving attention from 
so great a critic and a Tibetan scholar like Pandit Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya. But what we deplore is that he is so enamoured of 
the Tibetan translation that he goes to the length of underestimat- 
ing the value of the Sanskrit text and all the reliable Mss. which 
the editor used in preparing his edition. In the course of this paper 
we shall examine how far his Tibetan readings are rational when 
compared with Sanskrit. Moreover, some of his statements are so bold 
that they should not go unchallenged. 

Pandit Vidhushekhara knows quite well that the printed text is 
based on eight different Mss. the earliest among them bearing a date in 
Newari Era which corresponds to A.D. 1165. Two other Mss. of 
the same work have also been shown by the editor to Have belonged to 
a period not later than the 13th century. The date of the collec- 
tion may be placed in about 1100 A.D. as it contains Sadhanas of 
Advayavajra, his disciple Lalitagupta, and Abhayakaragupta all of 
whom flourished in the immediately preceding period. It there- 
fore stands to reason that the earliest Sanskrit Mss. of the text of the 
Sadhanamala is only about 65 years later than the date of the 
collection, and as such the Sanskrit text is likely to be more reliable 
than its Tibetan translation which must be of a later date. The 
authority of the Sanskrit text therefore cannot be set aside so lightly 
as the learned critic has done. We would have certainly attached 
some value to the Tibetan translation had it contained some sensible 
readings suggesting improvement on the printed text. But a very 
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large majority of readings found therein having been of an unreliable 
nature wo cannot subscribe to the opinion of the critic. We shall show 
presently how his assertion in holding that the Tibetan translation 
has only preserved the true readings is absolutely without any founda- 
tion. 

Ihe critic further complains that many points in the Sanskrit text 
are unintelligible to him. That the Buddhists, especially the Tantrics, 
purposely violated grammatical rules is known to all, and we will refer 
him again to the preface of the Sadhanamala and to an interesting 
quotation from the Vimalaprabha^ a commentary on the LaghukUa- 
cakra^XkiiXw the first volume of the Catalogue of Mss. intheGovern- 
mint Collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ p. 78. 

The critic needlessly discusses the title of the printed Sanskrit 
text aud gives us the useful information that both the titles Sadhana- 
mala and Sadhanasamuccaya express the same meaning and therefore 
any title among the two is justified. There is nothing new in this 
information as the editor has already mentioned this in his short 
preface. Moreover, the critic is evidently unaware that all the Mss. 
of Sadhanamala follow one plan of arrangement while the Mss. of 
the Sadhanasamuccaya have an entirely different arrangement though 
the individual Sadhanas are the same in both the works. Therefore 
the title Sadhanamala only is justified and not the other one. 

While examining the arguments of the critic we do not con- 
sider it necessary to discuss the obvious mistake in the Tibetan 
readings such as Jagatam instead of Sanskrit Jagati (p. 15 verse 
ib), anya instead of S. fata (verse 3c), balasya vegam instead of 
Sanskrit balavgk ^^garm, (verse i ic). Nor is there any necessity of pay- 
ing attention io' such immaterial points such as evarn for Sanskrit eva 
and many omissions of lines and words in Tibetan. The editor must 
however plead guilty for adding the hyphen (which is, of course, a 
printer’s error) at the end of the line c in verse 3 before satatam 
in line d. 

With these few preliminary remarks let us turn our attention to 
the Tibetan readings where the critic is posiiive about the correct- 
ness of Tibetan and whereby he claims to have understood many 
points made obscure by Sanskrit. 

p. 15, verse i. 

The critic complains that the word samata does not give any 
sense though he tiies his best to understand it. The Tibetan 
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reading which he interprets as samati opens his eyes and gives him 
clear sense which however he leaves to the reader to imagine. This 
samatU however, does not give any sense to the average readers like 
us. The word samata we may point out stands for the word 
samata and the absence of a is due to the exigencies of the metre. 
The word samara evidently means ‘observance of equality.^ 

In the opinion of the learned critic the Tibetan asaimna is un- 
doubtedly better than Sanskrit asamanta and it is indeed apparently 
so, because he missed the meaning of the Sanskrit word. The 
word asamanta here as well as elsewhere means anania which we 
hope will remove all his difficulties. He need not strain his imagina- 
tion by explaining Tibetan asaimna by amurta, because in verse 3 
instead of Sanskrit parasamantinx his Tibetan reads par^yanantin\ 
which leaves no room for doubting the meaning of asamanta as ananta. 
In view of the facts mentioned above the critic may reconsider 
his position. 

In d the concluding word is only a repetition of the last word in 
a and as such the word sama stands for samata or samata. The critic 
need not create an additional difficulty by putting this sama as asama 
thus setting up a meaningless compound, 

verse 2. 

Here first of all we want to impress one most important point on 
the critic that it is not the business of the editor to change the readings 
offered by the Mss. whimsically even when they are defective. When- 
ever the readings can be justified they should be allowed to remain 
and when the reading is obviously defective he should suggest im- 
provements either in the footnotes or enclosed within brackets to show 
that they are no part of the original text but the editor^s emendations. 
Now, if this elementary principle is not followed, and the editor's 
pen is allowed to run riot then the resultant edition will not be an 
edition of the original work but either a new composition or an im- 
proved or degenerated edition of the original work. 

The critic finds in Tibetan gaganasamas tadupama na vidyate 
instead of Sanskrit gaganasamotamakata na vidyaU^ but as both 
Tibetan and Sanskrit spoil the metre he suggests gaganopamas tadu- 
pama na vidyate which in his opinion should be accepted as the correct 
reading. In his zest for correct metre, for which the Buddhists care 
very little, the critic performs the funeral rite of rhetoric. He means to 
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say first that the ‘Lords are comparable with the sky^ {gaganopantah) 
and in the same breath wants further to establish that the ‘Lords 
have no comparison’ {tadupania na vidyate\ Whether the Lords, 
who are vigatopamak^ can be compared with the sky or not, is indeed 
a controversial question. The Sanskrit reading however unlike Tibetan 
clearly shows the meaning {gaganasatm iti upatnakata na vidya/e). 

Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the reading 
aslmike and therefore changes it to aslmake and goes so far as to dub 
the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical. T. afltnaie and S. aslmike 
both mean ‘unlimited* equally, the only difference being that while 
the former is in Bahuvr\hi the latter is in Tatpuru^a, Slmika means 
‘one who has limit’ while aslmika means 'limitless one’ {slma asya 
asH Slml sa evassslmikah Na slmikah^aslmiiah). 

In c the critic maintains that S. sadasattvadhaiu does not give 
any sense ; it should be changed to sada saUva^ though T. has sada as 
we have in S. but he adheres to sada by saying that the ’ akara 
in sada is dropped in Buddhist Sanskrit. We have seen in many 
instances in Buddhist Sanskrit the omission of akara in compounds 
but never have we come across a single example where the a of 
short avyayas has been dropped. The S. sadasattva evidently means 
both sattva and asattva and gives quite a good sense, though it 
does not appear to be a whit inferior even to the critic’s emended mean- 
ing which is hardly justifiable even from his T. material. 

Verse 4. 

In ^ the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying the metre 
breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Triloki vrajate instead of S. vrajaie 
triloku 

In d he asserts that the Tibetan translator could not understand 
the meaning of the line, as he gives his sense only in prose, while 
the Sanskrit text should always be treated with suspicion. He 
asks us to accept the prose line aho tatra dharmata sugatir avagat^ in 
the absence of any other, instead of S. gatiri% gatef^vapi aho sudharmaia. 
Further; he says su cannot be joir.ed to dharma but we fail to 
understand why the critic rejects sudharma ; we will ask the readers 
whether we will be justified in putting in three lines in verse and the 
fourth pada in prose in one and the same dloka. 

Verse 5. 

He says that agtasiddhi should be compounded mxhyarada and 
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should not be kept separately as has been done in Sanskrit. That 
Sanskrit is quite right can be understood even by a schoolboy when the 
line is explained as varaJah (Bodhisattvah or Nath ah) Trisamaye 
agrasiddhi{m) me dadantu. If T. is followed here as recommended by 
the critic what then will be the object of the verb dadantu y 

In b the critic recommends a change for the S. line varadana- 
tagragatitam gatdh sadd into T. varaddna te sadd suvrtdh or suvftatdm 
gatdh. But later on he again suggests sugatdm gatdh His T, 
seems to be very fertile so that one Ms. can produce many readings for 
one and the same passage. The T . reading besides spoiling the metre 
spoils the meaning and grammatical construction. 

p. i6. 

Relying on some worthless T. reading the critic wants to disturb 
here a beautiful grammatical passage in c by suggesting triloki sakalah 
or sakala triloki (e) for S. Sakaldstrilokivaraddgrasddhakdh What 
good will come of it ? 


Lines 3 and 4- 

Here the critic suggests by recommending us to cut shurt a colophon 
in accordance with T. to suit a verse completing it with the next 
line. As per his suggestions we compose the following beautiful 
stanza for examination by the impartial readers : 

Trisamayardjakalpoktd Vajradharagltd stutih krtd / 

Idam tat sarvabuddhandm adthutagunavistarnm // 

p, 17, verse 15. 

For mudrddtm gauravam the critic recommends mudrddi^va- 
gnuravam. His contention may be correct but then he loses sight of 
the famous and well-knowr. stanza in the Vajrayana literature, viz : 
Mudrfimandalamantradyair japabhavanatatparaih 
Naiva siddhim parain y?lnti kalpasainkhyeyakotibhih. 

Now the readers should judge for themselves whether gaurava 
or agaurava should be shown to the Mudras, and to the opinion of 
the critic. 


verse 18. 

In criticising this verse the critic gives us a most interesting piece 
of information by explaining the meaning of the word alam as *nega-. 
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tion/ While thanking him for this courtesy we venture to point out 
that if the word is accepted in this sense the line antarayakarl 
dharimk in the following verse will be redundant. The word alam 
will therefore have to be taken in the sense as adfiikam. Further, 
the word kaukrtyam in perfect accordance with grammar can be taken 
as an adjective of u/lvam* 

With proper decency we cannot enter into the discussion whether 
T. ratim gamkathlxsu (love for gossip) or S. ratim samganikasu 
(love for courtezans) would be better. Let the readers judge. 

We do not quite understand why the word bhurih which means 
^much* is beyond the comprehension of the critic. His T. gives ^bhavak 
compounded with the previous word vicikiisakataP • In view of the 
particle ta which stands already for bhavah his new emendation seems 
uncalled for. 


Verse 21. 

For S. vidhim T. gives sadhanena^ and because it spoils the metre 
the critic without any authority recommends us to adopt sadhanep- 
sitam instead of sadhanenepsitam which gives quite a different mean- 
ing. So far we knew that the sentient beings like men, animals, etc. 
have a desire, but now, according to the critic^s new emendation we 
have to understand that the inanimate things such as the sadhanas, 
books, literature, etc. also have a desire. But this belongs to the 
domain of science. 


p, 20, II 5-6 

Here the critic makes a little digression and utilizes his knowledge 
of iconography. Let us examine very carefully the arguments advanced 
by the critic. In the original Mss. of Sad/tanamala the word avasavya 
occurs nearly a thousand times. Nowhere it is spelt as apasavya 
which the Hindu Pandits are likely to do. How would it be justifiable 
for a conscientious editor to change the spelling simply because 
the Hindus .spell it in a different way ? Further, the critic objects to 
the reading utsaiigasthitani because its T. equivalent means in his 
opinion uttamsthitam. In all Mss. the word is ut$aiiga» In the 
sadhana No, 4 also the corresponding word is vamotsangasthitavdma- 
karam, and in the next, No. 5 it is utsaiigasthitUpasavyahastam. 
Thus none of the Sanskrit versions supports T. which is expected to be 
only a translation of S. We wonder why in discussing this point 
the critic is silent about the other sadhanas of the same deity. 
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Another thing which should be pointed out in this connection and 
which gives rise to serious misunderstanding is the meaning of $avya and 
avasavya. Without ascertaining the meanings of these two words 
savya and apasavya which are taken by the critic correctly to mean 
*left* and ‘right* respectively, he proceeds to the ridiculous length to 
give a lecture on iconography by saying that the Bhuinisparsa Mudra 
is always shown in the right hand and never in the left In case the 
readers may disbelieve in this precious discovery of his he at once 
cites his authorities such as V. A. Smith, Cohn, etc. That the fact 
is already well-known to the editor of the Sadhanamjla will be borne 
out by the fact that he, in tlie very first pages of his Buddhist 
Iconography (p. ii) while giving a description ot Vajrasana mentions 
the fact that the Bumisparsa Mudra is displayed by the deity in 
his I ight hand. The fundamental mistake the critic seems to have 
commited is by holding that the word savya always means ‘left’ and 
nothing else. It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the word savya is very loosely used throughout Sanskrit literature, 
especially in the composition of the Buddhists and Jainas, The 
SadhanamUa is also ho exception where the word savya has been used 
very indiscriminately to mean both ‘left* and Vight’. In the Vajra- 
sanasadhana the phrase savyakaram bhnsparhamudranvitam means 
nothing but that the earth-touching attitude is shown in the right 
hand only. The next sadhana of Vajrasana (No. 4) leaves no room for 
doubting this fact because in the corresponding passage it uses the 
word daksina (which means ‘right* undoubtedly) in the place of savya. 
That the word savya means ‘right* also will be evident if the critic 
proceeds a little further with the text of the Sadhanamala and 
comes to p. 21O where the following line occurs — 

Khadgakartrilaram savye vamotpalakapaladkam. 

Here the word savya is used in relation with the word vavia which 
always means ‘left’ and nothing else. It therefore stands to reason that 
the word savya at least here means ‘right’ and ‘right* only. Other- 
wise, the deity with four arms will have no right hands, and all the four 
arms will come to the left side according to the critic's interpreta- 
tion of the word. Now while the Hindus describing this four-armed 
deity Mahacinatara by name, borrowed the identical wordings and 
sense with certain modifications, and changed the word savya and vama 
as savyetara and savya to mean ‘right’ and ‘left* respectively. In 
the Tantrasara^ p. 415 we read 
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Kkail^akartrisamayuktasavyetarabhujadvayTm / 
KapTdotpalasamyuktasavyapaniyuganvitam // 

If we are to accept the critic’s interpretation as gospel truth then we 
have to relegate the two most deadly weapons like the Khadga and 
Kartri to the mercy of the left hands. But this will be rather difficult 
to imagine in view of the fact that we know of one Savyasacin 
only in the person of Arjnna. Moreover, in the whole of the Sadhana- 
m^la a careful reader will not fail to perceive that the weapons 
like the sword or the knife are never given to any deity in his left hand. 
If the critic is not satisfied with this explanation a few authorities 
on Indian lexicography may conveniently be quoted to convince him 
that the word savya is used in Sanskrit literature to mean both 
left and right 

(1) Hemacandra’s Abhidhanaiintamani with his own commentary 

p. S86. 

11 tn 11 

(2) Vaijayantx^ p. 229. 

^ 11 11 

(3) Siddhasenacarya's Vtsvalocanakosuy p. 263 : — 

to * to * 11 11 

When savya means right of course ava"" or apasavya means 
left and vice versa. In the SMhanamata in order therefore to ascertain 
the correct meaning of suvya a reference siiould always be made 
to ail the different sfidhanas ascribed to one deity and if possible to the 
images of that particular deity either in stone or in metal. In 
view of the above it can be rightly said that the critic’s lecture on 
iconography in this connection is but a cry in the wilderness. 

I. 9 

As the same sort of interpretation has been given by the critic 
to the word savya it is needless to discuss it again here. But what we 
object to is his sweeping remark that the camara cannot be taken 
in the left hand. If the critic would care to turn plate XIII in Dr. B. 
Bhattacharyya’s Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone 
image of Vairasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deities, 
Maitreya and AvalokiteSvara is reproduced, it will be seen that Maitreya 
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carries the Camara in the left hand while x^valokitesvara holds it 
in the right. This feems to be a logical arrangement inasmuch as the 
hands carrying the Camara should be nearer to the deity. Other- 
wise, the purpose for which the Camaras arc given will be frustrated in 
case the attendant to the right holds the same in the right hand. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastki 


Bharavi and Dandin 

In his paper on Ihiaravi and Dandin (I. II. O., vol. i, no. i, pp. 
3 if.), Dr. S. K. De doubts with becoming restraint the correctness of 
the theory of Mr. Ramakrsna Kavi on the relationship of Bharavi 
and Dandin which is based on the following solitary verse of uncertain 
import : — 

Sa medhavl kavir vidvan bkaravik prabhavo girhuy 
Anurudhyakaron maiirim narendre vifinuvardhane 
found in the Avantisundarlkatka-sara (1. 22). This work ap[)eHrs to 
be a metrical summary by a later hand of the ancient prose work 
called AvantisnndarVkatha by Acarya Dandin; and, as such, a 
statement based merely on the metrical version but not supported 
by a corresponding prose passage of Dandin cannot be accepted as 
authoritative. Dandin’s prose passage corresponding to the above 
verse fo\ind in the text of the Katha published' by Mr. Kavi 
being defective it was not possible to gather any definite informa- 
tion regarding the relationship of the two authors. The present writer 
has since had occasion to come across an exceedingly worn out palm- 
leaf manuscript of the Kaiha among the manuFcripts acquired by him 
on behalf of the Department for the Publication of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, Trivandrum, during the year 1924-25, and to decipher the 
following prose passage bearing on the subject : 

tatrodapadi bhagavato vidhivad ahrta-saptatantu-rupino niirayana- 
svamino nabhi-padma iva brahmaika-dhama damodara-svami-nama 
(trematajo?) yainah kumarah. sa yauvanarambha evati-subhagakrtir 
akftaka-vakya darsita-punya-sadbhavaya, sarvaiiga-mano-haraya, sarva- 
kala-vidagdhaya, sarva-bhasa-pravinaya, pramana-yuktaya, lalita-pada- 
vinyasayii, catura-hrd} alai'ikaraya visuddha-jati-vrttaya sarasvatya 
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svayanwara iva kanyakayS svayam upetya sasneham asvajyata. ko 
hi nama bhagavatim bhavitavyatam atikrnmya yatha-samlhitena 
sadhayati path;!, yatah kaiiSika-kuniaro mahai^aivaiji mahaprabhavam 
gavaip prabhavam pradipta-bliafjain bharavim ravim ivendiir anu(rupya ? 
rudhya) darsa iva piinya-karmani visnii-vardhanakhye raja-sunaii 
pranayam anvabadhnat.' 

The following is a summary of the passage: — 

From Nnrayanasvamin, ihe embodiment of holy sacrifice, was born 
Damodara. The divine Muse marked Diimodara for her own, even 
in his youth. Who could however do away with the all-powerful Fate 
and tread the path chalked out by his own wish ? Damodara, associat- 
ing himself with Bharavi, the great ^^aivite and the fountain of the 
Muse, allied himself by ties of friendship with the prince Vi^nuvar- 
dhana. 

The narrative of the Kntha then goes on to say that Damodara 
touring on a pilgrimage happened to meet with the favour of the Gauga 
king Durvinita, that Sindiavisnu the Pallava king of Kaftcl, having 
been attracted by his poetic talents, honoured him with his favour and 
that Dandin, the author of the work, was the fourth descendant in the 
direct line from Damodara. 

In the prose passage quoted above, the words Bharavim and 
prabhavam occur as objects of anurudhya, while in the verse quoted 
from the metrical version the word amrudhya stands without an 
object. It is evident therefore that the words Bharavik and prabhavah 
ending in visarga which, in the verse being construed as referring to 
sah (Damodara), has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara 
were identical, should be read as Bharavim and prabhavam. What we 
learn from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a 
Saivite (Maha^aiva) and a great poet {girhn prab/iava) attached to 
the prince Visnuvardhana and that Damodara who was also endowed 
with poetic gifts of a high order secured the friendship of the king 
through the medium of Bharavi. 

The further narrative of Dandin mentions Si») havisnu, the Pallava 
king of KaficI and Durvinita, the Ganga king, as contemporaries of 
Vi§nuvardhana and inscriptions also reveal three kings of the.se same 


I I am enabled to give the extract by the kind permission of 
Pandit R. Harihara SastrT, Head Pandit in charge of the Department 
for the Publication of Sanskrit Mss., Trivandrum. 
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names as rulers of various provinces in Deccan in the beginning of the 
7th century A. C. It is certain therefore that the individuals known 
from inscriptions were the same as those referred to by Dan^in. The 
fame of Bharavi as a poet had grown second to none but Kalidasa so 
early as 634 A.C. as proved by the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, 
the elder brother of the Vi§nuvardhana referred to, and, judging from 
his Kiruiar/uHlya, he should have been a Saivite poet. Bharavi, 
mentioned in the Katha is therefore none else than the author of the 
Kiratarfunlya. As Vi?nuvardhana seems to have been Bharavi’s 
patron, while he was still a prince, i.e,, before he became the Eastern 
Calukya king in 615 A. c., and after the accession of Pulakesin II in 
608 A. C., Bharavi may be assigned to the beginning of the 7th 
century A. C., ; while the date of Dandin, the fourth descendant of 
Dainodara roughly falls about the close of the 7th century A.C. 

G. Haiuhara .^aSTRI 


The Bhagavadaijukiyam 

In the June issue (1926) of the Indian Historical Quarterly 
Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya of Calcutta has contributed a short paper 
on " Rnpakas—how many are they ?” in which he has made certain 
comments on a passage in the prologue of the Bhagavadajjuklyam — a 
Sanskrit Prahasana—* recently edited by me and published from the 
Paliyam Mss. Library of Chennamaiigalam, Cochin State. Subsequently, 
the same paper with a few more lines added to it has been published in 
the Summaries of Papers submitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference, 
Allahabad (1926, November)— this time the title being changed to 
"Bhagavadajjuklyam — some neio problems.” In writing this note my 
intention is only to point out certain irrelevant points the author has 
raised in his paper submitted to the Oriental Conference, without mind- 
ing much for the many original ideas he has extracted, without 
acknowledgment, from the Preface and Introduction to the book. 

On page 50 of the Summaries of Papers he writes that “just as 
Bhanika, the Uparupaka, is different from Bhana, the Rupaka, so also 
Sainiapaka, the Uparupaka, may be quite different from Sallapa, the 
Rupaka;” and adds that since Vara and Sallapa are "by way of associa- 
tion” to be considered as Rupakas, "it would not be wrong to say that 
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the prologue gives us a list of no less than 12 Rupakas,** Now, we know 
that according to DaharTipaka ( 1 . 8 ), S^hiiya-darpana (vi, 3) and Bharata^ 
nUyaUitfa (xviii. 2, 3) there are only ten Rupakas.^ But the author of 
our Prahasana has, along with these ten, mentioned Vara and Sallapa, 
besides a few others whose names were unknown. That simply because 
these have been mentioned along with the Rupakas, they should 
be also said to be belonging to that class is quite untenable. Vara, on 
the other hand, had probably been one of the minor types of dramas 
known at the time of the author ; but it became subsequently unknown. 
Sallapa or Sanilapa, which is only another word for Sandapaka 
(meaning 'discourse'), is clearly one of the 18 Uparupakas mentioned 
in the Slxhitya-darpana (vi. 4,5). It is, therefore, of no use trying to 
maintain that the author had meant by the words Vara and Sallapa 
to be Rupakas. To make the point more clear let me quote the 
text below : 

1 

Could any one ascertain that the types • f dramas which the author 
has meant by the word adii^u in the above passage, and which, like all 
the rest, are said to have been sprung from Nataka ai d Prakarana, are 
to be included among the Rupakas ? One might in that case say that 
there are not only ten, not twelve, but more than that number of 
Rupakas ; but this will be absurd. 

Here I may be allowed to point out that the commentator has 
explained the compound nxiaka-pfakara)ia as Bharatamstra^ taking 
prakarana Xs^vn^T^wlakf^ana-grantha. But he does not tell us why in that 
case the two principal types of dramas, viz., ihe Nataka and the 
Prakarana have to be omitted from the list. It will, therefore, be more 
correct, I think, to take the whole compound, as Prof. Winternitz has done 
to mean ‘‘sprung from Nataka and Prakarana, In the Bahityadarpana 
we have a passage conveying a similar idea, where, after enumerating 
all the different types of dramas, we are told : “Verily, they (the 9 
Rupakas and the 18 Uparupakas) are all like the Nataka in quality, 
although they differ in tlieir special characteristics.”^ I'he author 

1 In all the lists given in the above works, it may be noted that 
Nataka and Prakarana are given the prominent place. 

2 ftiaftW VI. 6. 'Ihe Commentary says: 
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of the Prahasana has, on the other hand, taken Nataka and Prakarana 
in the same category. It may now be evident from this that the author 
must have meant both the Rupakas and the Uparupakas in the list 
when he said that they were all sprung from N ataka and Prakarana. 

Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya, I think, misrepresents Prof. Winternitz 
when he attributes to him the suggestion that Bodhayana Kavi (the 
author of the Pfahasana) might be identified with the VrttiHra of 
the Brahmasutra. On the other hand, what has been suggested by the 
Professor was that, though there was a Bodhayana often quoted by 
Ramanuja as Vrttikara, who wrote a commentary on Badarayana, 
the Bodhayana Kavi of our Prahasana could not be identified with 
him. 

But for these, all the ^new problems' the writer has ushered 
before the public are quite the same as I have mentioned 
in my Introduction to the book, and have, therefore, no occasion 
to differ from them. 

P. Anujan Aciian 


Balpur Copper-coins of Prp.tapamalla Deva 

A neiv discovery 

Bfilpur is a little village on the north bank of the Mahanadi in the 
Chandarpur tract of the Bilaspur Dist., C. P. It is about 8 miles from 
Pujaripali (Sarangarh State) where there are the remains of three small 
old brick-temples of the type of Laksmana temple at Sirpur (Dist. 
Raipur), the old »^ripur, the capital of the Mahakosala country and 
where an inscription of Gopaladeva (Cedi era 840- A. D. 1088) was 
found ; and about l6 miles from Kiriir! village where an inscribed 
wooden pillar (now in the Nagpur Museum) was unearthed in 1921, 
the writing on which is in Brahml characters and is pronounced to 
be of about the 2nd century A. D. 

Brdpur has no tradition of its own except that in very olden da}’s 
it was a rival town of Ratanpur and was rather superior to it. This 
is expressed in the following words of the gold-dust-washers who 
periodically visit this place every }’ear ; — 

The second tradition is that Balpur contains such a vast treasure 
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that it can feed the whole world for days If t f<{«i 

No importance can, however, be attached to this tradition 
as such sayings are very common. 

Very small gold rings called are found here by the gold- 

dust-washers in the bed of the Mahanadl and about its banks. Nothing 
definite is known about the use of these small rings. The name and 
shape of the rings suggest that they were probably used as hair 
decorations of women, 

Bulpur has yielded a number of coins the most important of which 
are those of Pratupamalla Deva, whose coins have not yet been found 
anywhere. These form the subject of the present note. 

In 1919 some two or three very worn out pieces of copper were 
brought to me with one copper coin of Ratnadeva, the Haihaya prince 
of Ratanpur. These worn out pieces contained nothing on one side 
being very much corroded while the other side contained one indistinct 
letter. These were sent to the Coin-expert, Central Museum, Nagpur 
but they could not be identified owing to their bad condition on 
account of tear and wear of time. On 6-7* 24 the village watchman of 
Balpur got one small copper coin on the footpath leading to the 
Mahanadl. On examination I found that it contained in three lines 
on the obverse the following inscriptions : — 

(^rlmatpra) 

(tapama) 

1 (11a deva) 

and on the reverse a distinct figure of a rude lion and of a dagger or 
sword (no. i). Three days later one bigger coin of Rratapadeva was 
handed over to me by a boy. This has a picture nf a lion. The boy 
had got it on the border of the village site where his father was 
digging earth (coin no, II}, 

On 2-10-24 a fresh coin of Fratfipa (middle size) was found. A 
fisher boy was grazing cattle in a meadow on the bank of the MahSnadl 
and he came across it after a heavy shower of rain, which had exposed 
it out of the sandy soil (coin No. III.) 

On 24-10 24 a coin of Pratapamalladeva (middle size) was secured 
by me from a gold-dust washer. He had got it while washing for gold 
dust and Balmuniyas (small gold rings) (coin no. IV). 

One coin of Pratapmalladeva was found near the village of Pujari- 
pali referred to above (coin no. V). 

On 8-9-25 a middle sized copper coin of Pratapamalladeva was 
found at Balpur. From this coin it was confirmed that the name of 
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the prince was Pratapamalladeva, because the letters ^ and U are 
quite distinct on this coin while on other coins of that king those two 
letters were not so clear, (coin no. VI). 

Besides these 6 coins, 1 have got 6 more coins belonging to this 
king. So I have altogether 12 coins. Out of which one is of small 
size, five are of middle size and six of bigger size. 

All of these excepting one were found at Balpur and I therefore 
call these coins by the name of BUpur Coins of Praiapamalladeva, 

I sent some of these coins to Mr. M. A. Suboor, Coin-expert, Central 
Museum, Nagpur. He kindly examined them and wrote to me that 
he agreed with me in my views that the coins belong to Pratapasiinha* 
deva, the Haihaya prince of Ratanpur, as the figure of a lion was very 
much in favour of their being assigned to the Ratanpur Haihaya 
dynasty. 

According to the Raipur District Gazetteer (1909) Pratapasinihadeva 
reigned about 1276 A. D. and according to Babu Rewa Ram Pandit’s 
“Ratanpur Itihas” his rule extended from Vikrama Saipvat 1307 to 
1350 (1250 A, D. to 1293 A. D.). I am of opinion that the word 
^'siin/id* in place of was a mistake made by the later 

writers. The proper name of the king was Pratapamalladeva as is 
found on the coins. 

Pratapadeva is stated to have conquered a portion of Allahabad 
division and to have founded 'Pratapapura,' a town after his name in 
commemoration of his victory. 

The characters of the legend on these coins appear to be of the 
1 2th century A. D. 

The coins of Pratapamalladeva in question weigh as follows : — 
Small coin (no. 1) i masa 4 ratis masa) 

Bigger coin 3 masas 

Middle size 2 masas 2 ratis 

The weight of coin no. i is just the same as that of the copper-coin 
(small) of Ratnadeva (Haihaya) found here ; both weigh masa. 

I give below the weight of some more ccpper-coins of the Haihaya 
princes of Ratanpur found at Balpur : — 

1 Small copper coin of Ratnadeva 

(Type rude lion) i masa 4 ratis 

2 Haihaya piece (worn out) i „ i rati 

3 .. I I, I rati 

4 Bigger copper coin of P^tlivl- 

deva 1st. (Hanuman type) 7 mii^as. 
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5 Bigger copper coin of Ratnadeva 

(Lion type) 7 ma^as 

6 Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 

(Hanuman type) 5 masas 3 ratis 

7 Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 

(Hanuman type) (worn out) 4 „ 2 ratis 

The variation in weight is due to the good or bad condition of the 
coins. 

Two very old square coins of copper (un-assigned — probably 
of the Buddhist period) have also been found here. Each weighs 2 
masas 4 ratis. 

L. P. Panduya 


Kautalya and Machiavelli 

That comparisons sometimes prove odious is sufficiently manifest. 
It is too well known that there has been a great crossing of swords, 
as it were, among the various orientalists of distinction as to the fact 
whether Kautalya, the immortal author of the undying Arthasastra, 
is an Indian prototype of the Italian Machiavelli. Put briefly the 
question resolves itself thus : whether Kautaliyan recommendations and 
principles agree in the main with those of that remarkable statesman 
of Italy. This point of view has had the careful consideration and 
authoritative approval of scholars like Drs. Winternitz, Botazzi, 
B. K. Sarkar, K. D. Nag, U. N. Ghoshal and Shamasastry to mention 
only a few. Among these all scholars’except Nag and to some extent 
Ghoshal seem to support the view that Kautalya is only an Indian 
Machiavelli. Dr. Ghoshal too admits that some of the theories of 
the Artha^astra correspond with those of Machiavelli. 

This note is the result of the long contribution entitled ‘Hindu 
Politics in Italian’ made by Prof. B. K. Sarkar to the March and 
June issues of the Indian Historical Quarterly, His writings bear 
out the unmistakable mark of his well assimilated and digested notions 
and ideas of western polity. In his outlook he is perhaps more 
an Occident than an orient. He seems to judge things Indian by 
the lest of western standards of polity. This line of research has 
often landed many students of Indology in untenable positions. For 
the conclusions thus arrived at will not stand often the test of verifica- 
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tion with the originals. But one is happy to note the present tendency 
in Indian historical research to develop healthy lines of finding 
out the Indian view-point and examining the texts from that point 
of view. 

In the light of the above remarks we would proceed to examine 
some statements of Professor Sarkar as regards Kautalyaism and 
Machiavellism, According to Prof. Sarkar Kautalya like Machiavelli is 
the first of the new series of politicians in India and is an advocate of 
the secularisation of the state, Kautallya is a treatise of political 
philosophy and not the document of an actual constitution, and 
last but not least Kautalyaism is Machiavellism. Let us take these 
statements one by one and see whether they are warranted by 
evidence. 

First Machiavelli was undoubtedly a remarkable author and a 
rare politician. He has to his credit a number of political treatises 
such as the Prince, the Dialogues, etc., where he has propounded new 
theories of state and administration, some of them strikingly original. 
It is hence in the fitness of things that he has been called the first 
of modern political philosophers. And what about Kau^lya? He 
was one of our distinguished pandit-politicians who have played from 
time to time not an insignificant role in the make up of Hindu India. 
He has propounded certain theories and principles which, as he 
himself declares, are not his own but the choice fruits of his ceaseless 
endeavours in recovering the science ( iTO ) from oblivion. It would 
appear that he has collated and collected the opinions of his prede- 
cessors from very remote times and generously acknowledges his 
indebetedness to their views and writings. At any rate he makes no 
pretension to originality. He speaks naked truth when he says 

ftIV: wt: ii Arth. S., 1 1 , lo, 

Kautalya is thus a faithful J^nsmitter of ancient Hindu tradition. 
To him tradition is something sacred and inviolable, as to us even 
today. He bows to it with all humility of a serious student. To our 
knowledge he does not seem to break new ground. On the other 
hand, every one of his so-called secular recommendations meets with 
the approval of the Dharmasutrns and the Dharmasastras wherein 
similar rulings are found (vide my paper ‘Is Arlhasastra Secular ? 
in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference). Hence it 
is strange that Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar remarks that Kautalya like 
Machiavelli is the f/'Sl of a ti£zu series of politicians in India. 

I. 11. Q., March, 1927 23 
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Secondly in Prof. Sarkar’s opinion Machiavelli was an ad- 
vocate of the ‘secularisation of the state/ vol II, p. 150) 

like Kaujalya, He effected this by being the ‘inspirer of political 
movements against the papacy’ and by attacking ‘the vested interests 
of the theological status quo' This kind of secularisation is foreign 
to the Kautalyan treatise. In his book the author has given an 
exalted position to the Purohita, certainly not inferior to that occu- 
pied by him in the epoch of the Brahmanas. Even Dr. Winlernitz, 
the great advocate of the theory of Kaujalyaism — Machiavellism has 
agreed as regards the position accorded to the Purohita in the Arlha- 
fiastra (vide Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, vol. Ill, pp. 523f.). 
Here the great scholar shows how Kautalya has not strayed beyond 
the sphere of Brahmanical religion and the Brahmanical view of life, 
and how he accepts the floating tradition of his religion entirely and 
on that lays the foundation of the State, 

To add to this Kautalya has recommended a number of Vedic 
ceremonials, rites and sacrifices towards the welfare of the State, and 
these bear the weight of the inference that the remarkable statesman 
has not in any way minimised the value and importance of the 
established theological interests or religious practices. In the face of 
these facts could we still continue to maintain that the Arthasastra 
elevates Artha at the expense of Dharma? To hold such a view is to 
misunderstand the Hindu view-point wherein Artha is inseparably 
bound with Dharma. 

Again Prof. Sarkar’s theory that the ArthaSastra is merely ‘a 
treatise of political philosophy, and not the document of an actual 
constitution' is one that has no legs to stand on. For there are 
outstanding tacts which falsify this argument. There is strong 
evidence which demonstrates the fact that at least to one monarch the 
treatise proved a practical guidance in the carrying on of his admin- 
istration. This monarch was the great Candragupta Maurya. In 
support of this view we have the more reliable evidence of the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes’ records, fragments of which have been 
translated by McCrindle from the original Greek. He was a foreign 
traveller who happend to visit the great emperor’s court. His record 
is one of inestimable value. What all he has noted as regards the civil 
and military administration of Candragupta, well nigh agrees with 
the recommendations of the ArthaSastra. There is another piece 
of evidence that corroborates this view. The aim and purpose of the 
treatise are explicitly set forth by the author himself. He did nut 
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write this work for the mere sake of a work. But he did this for 
the use of«T^, the king-emperor Candragupta, so that he might 
reign and rule according to the letter and spirit of the established 
law If this position were granted, undoubtedly 

Kautalya himself regarded his work as a practical manual. 

The assumption that Kautalyaism is Machiavellism, though ingeni- 
ous, is not a tenable one. We agree with Dr. K. D. Nag who remarks 
rightly, ‘'In ethical concepts Kautalya is far removed from Machiavelli 
with whom he has been compared in a superficial manner^' (Diplomatic 
Theories of Ancient India and the Arthasastra, p. 112). Here is an 
estimate of the great literary historian, Lord Macaulay, on our Italian 
author. “We doubt whether it would be possible to find in all the 
many volumes of his compositions, a single expression indicating that 
dissimulation and treachery had ever struck him as discreditable. 
Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in him. It is therefore 
in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of those times that 
we must have seen for the real explanation of what seems most mys- 
terious in the life and writings of this remarkable man.* 

From this it is obvious that contemporary events and incidents 
left an indelible stamp on the writings of Machiavelli. There is reason 
to believe that these facts had influenced his writings to a large mea- 
sure. Do Kautalya^s writings betray any such influence? The answer 
is in the negative. Further there is no comparison between the age 
of Machiavelli and that of Kautalya so far the political and social 
conditions which prevailed in Italy and India in their respective periods 
were concerned. Indian history and culture, it needs no stretch of 
imagination to understand, are peculiar to themselves, and in compar- 
ing them with any other civilisation and culture of the world, ancient or 
modern, due allowance must be made for the peculiarities of position 
and environment. Kautalya's theories of administration and laws of war 
are not certainly influenced by contemporary facts. These India knew 
long before the author of the Arthasastra was born. Not only has 
India known them but there is evidence of their having been in 
practice in Vedic India. Under these circumstances no true purpose is 
served by propounding ‘white-washing' theories and arguments. 

It would not be out of place to refer to one other assumption of 
Dr. Nag with which we cannot agree. He says, ‘‘But the fact is that 
India has rejected the way pointed out by Kautalya-Canakya to enter 
that of Dharmakesu.*' ^ This is only misreading Indian historical 
literature and tradition. No emperor, be he Buddhist, Jain or Hindu 
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has rejected Kautalya*s theories of the Stkte. Even Asoka who is 
supposed to have chalked out. a new line could not be said with 
any definiteness to* have abandoned Kautalyan doctrine in his civil 
administration. And if only he had embark(!d on an active military 
policy, it is quite probable and even possible that he would have 
pursued the laws ot war as recommended by Kautalya himself. That 
Kaujalya has been accorded a celebrated place with no less dis- 
tinguished teachers of Hindu polity than Brhaspati.and Sukra by a 
writer of the eighteenth century (Sivatatvaratnakara, a recently 
published work in Madras), is eloquent of the fact that his canons 
and principles have never been rejected by the Hindu politicians 
following the Indian tradition. Says the author 

W I kallola 5, taranga 7, § 1 . 17. 

Prof. Sarkar is certainly right when he remarks “Kautalyaism first, 
Kautalyaism second, Kautalyaism always has remained the motto 
of the Hindus as of other pillars of the state.” Undoubtedly Kautalya 
*is an inveterate trait of the Hindu genius* but he or his work has 
nothing to do with Machiavelli or Machiavellism. 

V. R. Ramaciiandra Dikiisitar 


The Malla Era of Visnupur 

There is an era current in Visnupur in the district of Bankura 
in Bengal and its neighbourhood. It is one hundered and one yeaf 
behind the Bengali era called the San, But the Safi is not an inde- 
pendent era. It is an era dependent on th? Hijri, Akbar at his 
coronation in 1560 changed the Hijri into this new era by adding 
solar calculation to the existing ytar of the Hijri and the subsequent 
years. In the three hundered and sixty-six years intervening between 
Akbar's accession in 1560 A.D. and the present year 1926 there is 
a difference of 12 years between the Hijri and the San^ the Hijri 
being now 1345 and the 1333. So by saying that the Mallabda 
is one hundred and one }'ear behind, we do not say much to clear 
the ground. It does not give us the initial year of the era for certain. 

There is a manuscript in the Library of the A SB. (No. 1 0,8 16) of 
Goylcandra's commentary on Jumaranandin's work, the copyist of 
which gives the following synchronism of the f§aka and Malla eras. 
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This shows that the 1709th year of the * 5 aka era was the 1093rd 
of the Malla era, i.e., the initial year of the Malla era is 1709—1093 
=616 6aka, i.e. 616 + 78 « 694 A.D. 

Mr. L. S. O^Malley in his Gazetteer of the District of Bankura 
(p. 23) says that a prince of northern India made a pilgrimai^e in the 
year 695 (?) A.D. to the shrine of Jagannatha at Puri. His wife was 
with him and in the deep jungle of Bankura his wife gave birth to 
a child. The prince however left her and the child in charge of a 
Brahmana named Paheanana and a Kayastlia named Bhaglratha Guha. 
The child grew up and was the founder of the Mai la dynasty. He 
reigned for 33 years and greatly extended his dominion in the neigh- 
bourhood. His son Jayamnlla continued the victorious career of the 
Malla family and made Visnupur his capital. 

The history of this family is com[)iled from an account prepared at 
tlie request of the District Officer from papers kept by the royal family. 
Forty princes of the Mnlla family reigned at Visnupur. They ex- 
tended their dominion on all sides and consecrated a large number 
of temples and images. The forty-ninth prince Dhara Hambira 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the emperor of Delhi. His son Vira 
Hambira was well-known in the Vaisnava literature as the deceit chief 
who plundered the manuscript treasures of f 5 rlnivasa, Narottama and 
j^yamadasa and at last became a disciple of Srinivasa Acarya. 

The era is still locally current in Visnupur but its currency is being 
daily circumscribed. 

Haraprasad Sastri 


Patan jali and his Knowledge of Science 

It is very natural for a scholar who has made a special study of 
an author to find in him all knowledge. Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakravarti’s interesting paper on Pntanjali that has been published 
serially in the Indian Historical Quarterly shows this weakness. In 
the section an '‘Scientific Theories in the Mahabhasya’^ (I.H.Q., vol. 
II, luj. 4, pp. 738-742), Dr. Chakravarti has cited as instances of Patafi- 
jali*s scientific knowledge .several views, most of which belong to the 
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region of everyday experience or are far from scientific. It is difficult 
to see what knowledge of Zoology is involved in the statement 
‘‘gomayad vriciko jayate* (‘scorpions grow from cowdiing’). [San- 
karacarya makes the same unscientific statement in his comments on 
Vcdiinta Sutras, I I-I- 6 , and here he probably follows the traditional 
interpretation]. The other instances of Dr. Chakravarti arc mostly of 
this type. 

But one statement of Dr. Chakravarti deserves special comment. 
As the seventh instance of “scientific theories in the Mah»abha§ya,” 
the writer tells us, “Patahjali has more than once referred to the move- 
ment of the Sun. The Sun has its motion, though it is not perceptible 
to our naked e3'es. There might be some bigger luminous bodies 
around which the Sun would be moving, just in the same way as the 
earth moves round it.*’ Here again one fails to understand the science 
that is involved. Pataujali seems most obviously to hold the unscien- 
tific and incorrect popular view that the Sun goes round the earth, 
a view which though ably controverted by Aryabhata some eight 
centuries after Pataujali, has not lost adherents among even astrono- 
mers of India. Dr. Chakravarti’s assumption that Patafljali believes the 
Sun to be going round, not the earth but, a luminary bigger than itself 
is altogether gratuitous, The actual movement of an animal or a 
bird is visible to the naked eye. Not so is the case with the apparent 
or real movement of the Sun or the Moon. We see these luminaries 
in different parts of the heaven in different times from which we infer 
that they have changed places by movement. The early Naiyayikas 
call this sort of inference a satnunyatedr^a antmana, Vatsyayana 
in his Nyaya-bhasya on Gautama Sutra 1 -I -5 gives just this illustration: 

*^Samanyato drsfam vrajyZxpiirvakain anyatra d;^tasya anyatra 
darmmm^ yatha adityasya^ tasmad asty apraiyaksa* py adilyasya vrafya 

mr 

Compare also Gaudapada’s Bhafya on Samkhyakarika, under v. 5 : 

^'Slimnyato dr§tam desad demntatam praptaip, dvfpam, gatiinac- 
candratoraknm Caitravat^ yafha Cnitramvianam debad detiantaram prap- 
tarn avalokya gatiimn ayam iti, tadvac candratarakam itil' also Sahara 
on Mimamsa Sutra, i, 15. '^Saimnyatcdrfpasambandhany yatha Deva- 
dattasya gatipTirvikUm desMarapniptim upalahhya adityagatismaraiy 
am*' (Chowkhamba edition, 1910, vol. I, p. 8). Is it therefore right 
to maintain that Pataftjali supposed the Sun to go round another 
mvisible luminary? 


K, Chattopxdhyaya 



Did Madhvacarya tour in Bengal ? 

Of the Vaisriava apostles of medieval India, J 5 rl Madhvacftrya 
holds a unique place. The life he lived and the age in which he 
lived were both momentous. Those were the dark days of early 
Pathan rule when invasions and depredations were the order of the 
day. Hindu Vedintism and Buddhistic Tantrikism were at work 
to sap the life-energy of the people, so that national existence, not 
to speak of national expansion, was at stake. “Hindu India appeared 
to be crumbling down, but he had fought the theory of illusion, 
raised the value of the individual, given the motive force of the ideals 
of faith and hope and progress.** The foundation of neo-Vaisnavism 
was laid by him. His last message to his disciples was in the word 
of the Aitanya Upatm^ad that “it was not sufficient to understand 
Him and sit still. It was necessary to advance, to go forth, preach.** 
It was this progressive view that in later years gained ground in the 
great Hindu empire of Vijaynagar and the Bengal of that [)eriod, 
while Madhvacarya himself was honoured by the ruler of the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal, who perhaps was Rudramba, one of the great 
women rulers of India. 

A word as to the date in which Madhvacarya lived is lierc neces- 
sary. He has generally been placed at the end of the 12th century 
A.D. But according to the work on his life and teachings by Mr. 
C. M. Padmanabhacarya, who has adduced some additional reasons, 
not given before, his time has been fixed as 1238-1317 A.D. We 
are here not concerned with all his other activities. 1 1 is probable 
Bengal tour may be based on the works of Muslim historians, such 
as Ziauddin Barni's Tarlkh-i-P'irorjshahi^ and on a Sanskrit work 
called Madhvavijaya which describes his life and activities. 

Now, on tw o different occasions did Madhvacarya go on tour to 
Northern India. According to Madhvavijaya ] ay at\riha- 

vijaya^ he returned from his first tour to Badri in about 1262 A.D. 
We have nothing to do with this first tour of the Vaisnava apostle. 

The second tour of Madhvacar)'a is believed to have begun before 
1266 A.D. After leaving the territory of Mahadeva, the king of 
Devagiri who ruled from 1262 to 1271 A.D. he reached the shores of 
the Ganges. It is recorded in the Madhvavijaya that in 1266 A>^D. 
there was warfare at those quarters. It is stated in the History bf 
Hindusthan by Alexander Dow (vol. 1 ) that in 1266 A.D. the Em- 
peror Ghiyasuddin Balban of Delhi '‘sent an army down btUveen 
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the Ganges and the Jumna, to suppress some insurrections in those 
parts.” So, according to Mr. Venkoba Rao, in his Life of 8r% 
Vyasaroja, Madhvacarya met Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban after he 
left Maharastra in 1266 A.D., and that the Emperor treated the 
Acarya very well.” He crossed the Ganges and went to his destination. 

On his return journey \sHien he had to recross the Ganges, there 
took place an incident which was important on both political as well 
as religious account. It was about 1280-81 A.D. At that time 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban went on an expedition against Mughi- 
suddin Toghral Khan, who had been the Governor of Bengal, but who 
at that time declared himself independent. When the Sultan reached 
Bengal he made an alliance with Danuj Rai, the king of Suvarnagram 
in East Bengal so that the rebel Toghral may not escape by that way 
(R. D. Banner jee’s DangHlar Itihas, vol. II). Danuj Rai seems to 
be a powerful king and possessed a strong flotilla, so his help was 
assured by the Sultan to guard the escape of Toghral by water. 

We now come to our main point of discussion. It has been 
suggested that this Danuj Rai was the king who is said to have shown 
honour to the Vaisnava saint from Southern India. Mr. B. Venkoba 
Rao, in his work already mentioned, says that “theic is reason to believe 
that it is this Danuj Rai that received ^rl Madhvacarya, and sent 
boats for his party to cross the Ganges. The following sloka in the 
tenth sarga of Madhvavijaya clearly applies to an Indian prince, 
and not a Mussalman sovereign. 

If it was Danuj Rai that met 6rl Madhvacarya, it shows that 
.the latter was then touring in Bengal.*’ 

Considering the fact that the neo-Vaisnavism of Bengal took its 
cue from the school founded by Sri Madhvacarya, and that many 
well-known personages of his time were connected with Bengal, e g., 
Vi^nu Puri, who compiled the Bhaktirotmvati^ Madhavendra Purl, 
the mystic, and Vyasaraya, the guru of the kings of Vijayanagar and 
of writer Vi^uSa7nk^ia{^ccord\ngto the Gauraganoddemdlfika of Kavi 
Kar^apura), this tour of the founder of the sect in Bengal in the 13th 
century is of considerable importance. If this fact can be established 
beyond any doubt by means of other evidences we shall be in a position 
to trace the original influence which shaped the Vai^i^avism of Bengal. 

Rames Basu 



Jataka Representations in Siam 


The article of Dr. Barua on the Multiplicity of Jatakas and his re- 
ference to the Barhut Jataka-scenes tempt me to write a brief note 
on the Jataka representations in Siam. Not only are the Jataka- 
scenes sculptured on the gates of Barhut, but also in Siam. Just as 
the Barhut Jataka-scenes bear the names of the Jatakas in the Asokan 
character, so these Siamese representations also contain the names 
of the Jatakas in Thai character. So we have 5 1 Thai inscriptions 
with an equal number of Jataka representations in Siamese sculpture. 
Thanks to the industry of M. Fournereau, these 51 Thai inscriptions 
have been deciphered and the Jataka-scenes identified. These sculp- 
tures are placed to the year 1357 A.D. during the reign of Sri Surya 
VamSa Rama Mahadharmarajadhiraja, the last of the famous kings 
of the royal dynasty of Sukhodaya in Siam. We get the following 
Jataka stories represented in the Siamese sculpture: — 
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46 AsaJamanta Jataka No. 61 49 Kalakanni Jstaka No. 83 

47 Nanda ,, „ 39 50 Atthassadvara „ „ 84 

48 Khadirangara „ „ 40 51 ? jStaka 

These Jataka scenes offer an interesting study to the students of 
Buddhism. Not only do we find these Jataka representations on the 
Barhut pillars in India, but also in Siam as well as in Java and Burma. 
With the spread of Buddhism in Siam, Java and Burma, the Jataka 
stories became popular in those countries and were represented also 
in sculpture. 

PiiANiNDRA Nath Bose 


Date of Acceision of King Laktmaiiasena 

The date when king Laksmanasena of the Bengal Sena dynasty 
ascended the throne has not as yet been determined with any amount 
of certainty. Various theories have from time to time been propoiiiKb 
ed with regard to the question of whicli the two most important and 
most generally accepted are(i) that he succeeded his father Ballalasena 
in the year 1 119-20 A.D. and celebrated his coronation by the introduc 
tion of a new era in his name known in later times as La-sam, Laki<ma 
Uiibda or LaHmana Samvat^^ (2) that he was made king by his father 
sometime after 1168-69, the dtiiG givew hy AM/iuidSjgara 'dnd Dau i- 
sagara of Ballfdasena*. 

The correctness and accuracy of both these views have been ques- 
tioned. There was for long a controversy as to the identity of the 
founder of the era known as La-sam, According lo the upholders of 
the first theory given above the first year of the reign of king Laksmana- 
sena of Bengal would synchronise with the initial year (1119-20 a.d.) of 
La sam though this would go against the statements of the Adbhutasd- 
gara and Danasagara according to which king Ballalasena was ruling as 
far as 1 168-69 A.D.**^ Dr. H. C. Raychaudhury however has disproved 

1 JASB., vol. XLVII, p. 398; £/. Ind., vol. I, p. 306; JASB., 
vol. LXV, p. 31; Bmgalar Itihls (R. D. Banerji), 2nd ed., pp. 323-328. 

2 /ylSjS., 1905, p. 47; Rajainala (R. Chanda), p. 66; Sir 

Asutosh Mukherjee Jubilee Commemoration Volumes — Orientalia, pt. 
II, p.2. 

3 Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts^ 1887-91, R. G. 
Bhandarkar, pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 
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with good reasons any possible association of king Lak^manasena 
of Bengal with the era called Lakajnana Samvat, the originator of 
which in his opinion has to be identified with Laksmanasena, 
founder of the Sena dynasty of Piyul Behar.^ 

Thus the first theory is of very little help now for the correct 
determination of the actual date when Laksmanasena came to the 
throne. 

The second theory is based on some verses to be found in some 
manuscripts of the Adhutasagara and Danasagara of Ballalasena. 
From two verses found in some manuscripts of the former we learn 
that the book was begun (by Ballalasena) in 1090 Saka (i.e. 1168 
A.D.) but the king raised his son to the throne and died before he 
could complete it.- And one verse in the latter work points to the 
year 1091 ISaka i.e. 1 169 A.D., when the book was composed by king 
Ballalasena.^ It is argued from these that Laksmanasena must have 
come to the throne some time after 1 168 — 69 A.D. though the exact 
date of his coronation is not known. The objection raised by some 
scholars against this view is based on the supposition that the verses 
in question did not originally form part of the works of Ballalasena 
as they are not found in all manuscripts.^ Neither is it possible, 
even on the assumption of the genuineness of the verses in question, 
to arrive at the real date of accession of king Laksmanasena as 
they merely say that Ballalasena put his son on the throne before he 
died but they do not tell us anything about the exact date when he 
was made king. 

But wc have now some definite evidence with regard to this date 
from the colophon of the SadtiktikarmifV ta of »^rldharaclrisa^ a con- 
temporary of Laksmanasena, being the son of Vatudasa, a Makasa- 
mantacTullmani and friend of the king. It can thus claim to be 
regarded as contemporary evidence and be taken as reliable in the 

1 Sir Asutosh Mukherjee Jubilee Commemoration Volumes (Orien- 
talia), pt. II, pp. 1-5. 

2 Report on the Search oj Sanskrit Manuscripts (1887-91), R. G. 
Bhandarkar, p. Ixxxv. 

3 Catalogue 0} Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
Eggcling, p. S4S. 

4 Baiigalar Itihas (R. D. Banei'ji), 2nd ed., p. 321; Ind. Ant, 

1913* P* 185; Ibid., 19191 171-7- 
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abcence of anything found contrary to it. It has this further advantage 
that far from clashing with any known data it is in full agreement 
with the disputed dates found in the Adbhutasagara and Danasagara 
which in their turn are confirmed by it • 

Now the colophon^ on a collation of the different manuscripts 
can be put thus: — 

Sake* sapta-vim 5 aty-adhika-§at-opeta-dafia-sate ^ earadam 
Srimal-Laksmanasena-ksitipasya ras^-aikavituSe-bde*/ 

Savitur-gatya Phalguna-viinsesu parartha-hetave kutukat 
Srldharadasenedam Saduktikarnamrtajii cakre// 

It can be translated thus:— “In 1127, in the year 27 of king 

Laksmanasena, on the 20th of Phalguna (calculated in terms of) 
the movements of the Sun, was composed this Saduktikarnamrta by 
Sridharadasa for the benefit of others.'* 

The year of Laksmanasena referred to in the above colophon 
must needs be taken as having reference to his reign. For, if we refer 
it to Laksntana Samvaty the initial year of which, as is now admitted 
on all hands, was 1 119-20 A.D., this 27th year would point to 1146-47 
A.D, (1068-69 Haka) as its equivalent and jiot Saka as we find it 


1 I am indebted to Prof. D. Bhandarkar for having kindly 
procured for me the text of the colophon from Pandit Ramavatara 
Sarma who is editing the book in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. As 
a matter of fact, this paper is the result of a discussion which I had 
with Prof. Bhandarkar on this particular colophon. 

The text of Pandit Carina is based on two manuscripts R. (belong- 
ing to one Pandit Ramanatha Tarkaratna) and S. (manuscript of the 
Serampore College Library, Bengal). I had occasion to collate two 
other manuscripts of the work for this purpose : — (i) Sa. (manuscript 
of the Government Sanskrit College l ibrary of Calcutta), (2) A (manu- 
script of the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal;. I further 
consulted the colophon as read by R.L. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts^ vol. Ill, no. 1180. 

2 -tra (i^arma), ca (R), simply Soke (Sa, A, Mitra). STiketra or 
Sake ca would spoil the metre. 

3 hate not found in Sarma's text. It is found in Sa, A and 
Mitra. 

4 rabdaik (Mitra, Sa, A.), 

5 -bd6 omitted in Sa, A, Mitra. 
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specified in the colophon in question. Now, as the 27th regnal year 
of king Laksmanasena is found to correspond to 1127 Saia, the first 
year of his reign must necessarily have been 1 100 or 1178 A. D. 
This date of his accession is not in opposition to, but on the contrary, 
entirely agrees with, the information supplied by the much disputed 
verses of the Danasd^gara and Adb/iuiasagara from which we know 
this much that Laksmanasena came to the throne after 1 168-69 A.D. 
On the other hand its indirect support of the dates contained in the 
above-mentioned works may reasonaf^ly be supposed to be sufficient to 
dispel all doubts as regards their authenticity. ‘ 

CilINTAIlARAN ClIAKRAVARTI 


On some Methods and Conclusions in Hindu Politics 

t 

II 

Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges 

We have noticed above that the author wanted to consider “at a 
later place, the scope of an historical investigation of political 
theories.’^ He seems at last to come to this point and devotes two 
paragraphs. 

Speaking about my remarks on his rather one-sided treatment of 
the problems of the state in post-Vedic times he says : — “The critic's 
charges on this point indicate nothing so much as his tendency to 
mis-state facts and to shut his eyes to the positive evidence of texts.” 
Let ua see how his facts have been mis-stated by me. My remarks 
may be given as follows : Dr. G. fails for the Vedic ages to take 
cognizance of anything but the king and the priest. “The same 

I If the above interpretation of the date given in the colophon 
be accepted there will be no room for ambiguity in it as was suspected 
by Manomohan Chakravarti {fASB-y 1906, p. 175). His suggested 
emendations (loc. cit.) rasUltatame and rasaikairiiMe (thirty-one) 
for rasaikavim^e with a view to refer the year to Laksinana Samvat 
and the reign of Laksmanasena respectively are not satisfactory on 
grounds of metre. The latter of the t\^ agai-n does riot appear to 
be a Sanskrit word at all and is base^on t 1 ie gratuitous supposition 
that Laksmanasena came to the throne in 1168 A. D. 
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absence of balance in regard to the problems of political theory vitiates 
G*s treatment of the subject during subsequent periods.’* 

What topics has he ignored ? “Neither public finance nor inter- 
national law (understood of course in pre-Grotian sense) nor juris- 
prudence nor the theory of war has been touched upon by the author. 
And he is oblivious, as a matter of course, of the ni^tra (the territory 
and people) with its economic factors.'* 

But what has Dr. Ghoshal really discussed in his book? ‘‘Instead 
the author has furnished his readers with a series of theories of king- 
ship and a bundle of ideas on the relations between the king and the 
priest. An absolutely wrong view has thus been bequeathed on the 
thoughts of the ancient and medi.'eval philosophers The publica- 

tion is likely to propagate among the readers an one-sided and 
erroneous judgment on the philosophical worth of the Hindu political 
theorists.** 

The author has charged me with the “tendency to mis-state facts 
etc.** But he has failed to challenge my charges. On the other hand 
he accepts my charges on his limitations in their entirety. For he 
has to confess unequivocally as follows : — “It is true that none of the 
component factors save the king has been subjected in the H. P. T. 
to a detailed treatment” And what else has my poorself said ? “It is 
reasonable to take the book, so runs my judgment, not as a “history 
of Hindu political theories,” as it claims to be but as a “History of 
Hindu political literature with special reference to kingship.” 

My friend ‘despairs’ of me and I am grateful to him for his 
solicitations. But it sliould appear even from his self-criticism that I 
have not mis-stated the facts. And in this connection one is naturally 
reminded of Dr. GhoshaPs another remark about his work, namely, 
“to say in the face of this evidence that the H. P. T. is virtually an 
examination of the«theoryof kingship is to mis-state facts.’* In the 
course of two pages and a half of the rejoinder the author finds himself 
in an inconsistency regarding the very scope of his own book. 

The situation, then, may be summed up as follows : (i) Dr. Ghoshal 
admits in one place that his book deals chiefly with none of the 
component factors save the king.’* (2) In another place he denies 
this fact. (3) My mis-statement of facts is nil. (4) On the other hand 
I sized him up thoroughly well just where the author thinks that I 
was fancying the ‘limited scope of the work'* and “imagining” the 
“tremendous misconception from beginning to end”— under which the 
book labours. 
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The proper jurisdiction of Political Philosophy 

Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges about the limited scope of his 
work. But he says : “This was done deliberately with the object of 
confining the work to its proper jurisdiction.** 

He has furnished a reason, and one ought to be satisfied. Because 
when an author says that he wants to study such and such subjects and 
exclude such and such other subjects, no reader has any right to 
demand what he himself wants. But even then Dr. Ghoshal cannot 
escape so lightly. For he should have made it clear either in the title 
or in the sub-title or in the preface or in the footnotes or even paren- 
thetically in the body of the text that he is going to exclude almost 
everything save the king.** But he has not done this. Rather he is 
furious at an honest reader who while reading his book has happened 
to discover the real worth of its contents. 

The question about the limitations of his scope might have been 
closed here. But Dr. Ghoshal has raised another trouble in the re- 
joinder. He is talking of the ‘'proper jurisdiction** of a history of 
Hindu political theories. And he asks: “Will the critic who makes 
the omission of ‘public finance, international law, jurisprudence and 
the theory of war* from the scope of the H.P.T. the basis of his charge 
kindly explain why the boundaries of the sciences laid down by 
a well-established convention should be transgressed in the case of 
political philosophy ?*’ 

Here it is well to point out that I have no complaint against the 
omissions in his book as such. Omissions there must be perhaps 
in every publication. 1 have only stated what it is and what it is not. 

Now, as regards the “proper jurisdiction** of political philosophy 
or rather ot a history of political theories. 

Political philosophy to begin with, has absolutely no well-establish- 
ed convention. Of course it deals with the “state**, it discusses 
“politics**. But the categories of thought in Aristotle*s Politics are not 
identical with the categories of thought in Thomas Aquinas’s 
Government of a Prince. Nor do Leroy-Beaulieu and Treitschke con- 
cern themselves with the self-same political categories. 

The differences in the categories do not constitute the sole 
difference in the realm of political speculation between thinker and 
thinker. Even where the categories are identical the “contents” of 
those categories, i.e. the “substances of thought” as indicated by the 
categories may have absolutely nothing in common. Categories 
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like democracy, republic, law, justice, liberty, intervention, social control 
and so forth have differed in content or substance from epoch to 
epoch and of course from philosopher to philosopher. 

No philosopher is compelled to think of political problems in the 
technique, terminology or ‘'form*^ of another philosopher. Nor is 
his “matter,'^ substance or content of philosophy bound , to follow any 
well-established convention. 

The moral is clear. If you are discussing the political philosophy 
of Plato you are expected to discuss his category of the '‘philo- 
sopher-king” to mention but one item. But when you are studying 
Hobbes you have to devote attention, say, to the “state of nature.” 
The subjects that arrested Plato’s attention are varied. So are 
the subjects that arrested Hobbes’s attention. Should anybody, there- 
fore, venture on writing a history of political theories, it will not 
be enough for him to write on the philosopher-king alone in the chapter 
on Plato. If Hobbes has talked on law, the historian of political 
philosophy will have to deal with jurisprudence too. If Hobbes has 
something to say on the relations between nations, well, the historian 
cannot fight shy of the theory of international law, whatever its worth 
be. 

If, then, there be any “well-established convention” for a historian 
of political philosophy it consists just in summarizing, reviewing and 
interpreting all the different phases and items of political thought 
in which these philosophers were interested. But a historian of political 
philosophy finds it inconvenient for one reason or another to deal with 
public finance, international law, etc. He has o;ily to say so and the 
trouble ceases to exist. But otherwise a reader will expect in the 
historian’s treatment of Montesquieu an analysis of the ideas on 
climate and its relations with manners. In the treatment of Bodin 
one can legitimately expect an examination of the revenues, the 
“nerves of the republic,*' The law of nature must be examined in the 
discussion of Stoic politics, war in Machiavelli, and so on. 

And in the treatment of Herbert Spencer an examination of the 
doctrine of the state, viz., individual cannot be avoided. 

The “proper jurisdiction” of a history of political philosophy is not 
what you define it to be according to your convenience but how those 
political philosophers whom you are studying conceived their own 
problems. You may be a philosopher, and as such you are at liberty 
no doubt to write your own political philosophy but then you are not 
a historian. You are at liberty, also, as historian to single out for 
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your own investigation in which the philosophers were interested. But 
you have no right to say that the proper jurisdiction of political 
philosophy or of the history of political theories is what appears to be 
convenient to you. 

Defect^ in Dr. Ghoshats treattmnt of the Saptanga 

The defects of Dr. G.*s book will now be apparent to those who, as has 
been pointed out once before, are conversant with the tables of contents 
in any of the Hindu political texts. “Political science as vidyTi was not 
described by them,’* as I have said in that footnote to Hindu Politica in 
^Italian *^as a royal science or a priestly science. They used terms which 
have nothing to do with the king or the priest.” But in Dr. G.’s “proper 
juiisdiction**, the History of Hindu Political Theories deals in detail with 
“none of the component factors save the king/* as admitted by himself. 

My criticism of the H. P. T. is as follows : — Dr. Ghoshal has not 
cared to do justice either to sapthlga or to the science of the 
saptoihga as understood by the Hindu philosophers. 

The author believes that since he has somewhere defined the term 
saptaiiga and mentioned all the seven elements of a polity including 
the king, he has done justice to the doctrine of saptanga. Similarly 
he thinks that it is enough to say somewhere that the king is but one 
of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

No. All this is too elementary. When somebody complains that 
Dr. Ghoshal’s book is vitiated by the “absence of balance in regard to 
the problems of political theory** the defect ? are deeper than can be 
whitewashed by such self-defence. As long as the theorists whose 
thoughts he is studying have made it a point to discuss the theories 
(whatever be their worth) of public finance, international law, etc., — 
integral part of the doctrine of saptanga^ and devote as a matter of 
course more space to those topics which have been avoided by Dr. 
Ghoshal than to those which he considers to be the “proper jurisdiction,’* 
no excuse on bis part can be satisfying to the reader except a clear 
statement to the effect that he is interested only in certain aspects of 
Hindu political thought to the exclusion of others. 

The author pleads again, that somewhere in his book he has used 
a word which cannot but “include the people.** Further, in one foot- 
note he has pointed out that “at a later stage Hindu political sicencc 
was identified with the institution ot monarchy.’* All this is good but 
irrelevant to the point in discussion. The sole subject that is being 
considered here is whether the chapters in the H. P. T. deal with the 

1 . II. Q., MARCH, 1937 -i 
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different members of the saptanga as one should expect of a faithful 
student of the Hindu texts, in the manner, for instance, that 
Hillebrandt’s Altindische Politik does. My verdict has been in Ihe 
negative. 

“iVi? justice, no kin^* in Mediaeval European theory 

After having done with '‘the king’s divine nature^* Dr. G. discusses 
*‘the king’s duty of protection and the rule of justice.’' In this connec- 
tion he quotes Utathya’s lecture in the Mahabharata on "Justice or 
righteousness being the bounden duty of the king” as well as being 
the “foundation of the ordered existence of the people” (pp. 57,98-100). 
Then he comes down to the “right of tyrannicida.” 

In the course of these pages the author remarks that this concept 
is “peculiar to Hindu political thought.” In the rejoinder he has 
modified his statement and says ^perhaps peculiar to Hindu political 
thoughts.” So be it. My reaction to this proposition, extreme or 
moderate, was worded thus:— “It is a very commonplace item of 
thought in Stoic and Patristic speculations. It occurs even in the 
French epic of the thirteenth century Le Couronnement de Louis'* 

The author has challenged me to cite the “precise counterpart.” 
Here it is. In my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
(Leipzig, 1922), a book which is mentioned in Dr. G.’s Select Biblio- 
graphy (p. 283) there is a chapter entitled “The Theory of the Cons- 
titution in Hindu Political Philosophy.” Section 4 of this chapter 
deals with “kingship, a public office”, and section 6 with “right to 
revolt.” These two sections correspond, roughly speaking, with the 
subjects discussed by Dr. G. in the pages in question. It may be 
mentioned en passant that the substantial portion of these sections 
appeared in my article in the Political Science Quarterly (New York) for 
December, 1918. 

Among the ancient and media:val European teachers of justice or 
righteousness as the sine qua non of kingship one will find mentioned 
in my book Seneca the Stoic philosopher of the first century A! C. 
who exhorts the ruler to remember his responsibility as “one out of all 
mankind who hrs been chosen to act in the place of the gods.” The 
book mentions likewise Alcuin and Jonas. The Couronnentent teaches 
that the purpose of God in making the king is not to enable him to 
satisfy his appetite but that he should tread down all wrongs under 
his feet. One should notice incidentally that even in Europe — among 
Stoics as well as the Fathers — the divine element is not vuAknown in 
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speculations on kingship. Then there is Bishop Hincmar who lectures 
like Utathya to a king on his duty of governing '‘according to laws.” 
It is similarly on the bed-rock of justice that John of Salisbury 
establishes the differentium between the legitimate ruler and his 
opposite, the tyrant, who deserves to be killed. 

Indeed the identification of justice and the office of the king is one 
of the almost inevitable platitudes or pious wishes of entire European 
political thought in the Middle Ages. The authority of the king is 
held to be divine because it is his function to secure the establishment 
and maintenance of justice. Something like ‘'no law, no king” “no 
justice, no king” etc. has been, so to say, the A. B. C. of political 
theory since Cicero the Stoic of the first century B. C. lectured on '‘laws 
and duties.” Nay it goes back to Plato’s analysis of “virtue.” The 
English jurist Bracton also is but a traditional justicite of the thirteenth 
century. 

These conventional teachings on justice, righteousness, law, tyranny 
etc. hare ail been translated and summarized by the Carlyles in their 
3 vols. of Midiaval Political Theory in the West (1903-15). Those 
students of the nltihastras, ar^hasastras, dari4^nlti, etc. who believe that 
justice is a monopoly will not be losers if they care to open these 
books at the following pages : vol. 1, pp. 9> 48, 70^ 75, 76, 86, 114, 
II6, 199, 234, 264 ; vol. II, pp. 63-66, II8, 119, 120, 129. voJ ; III, pp. 
32, 67, 89, 108, III, 113. 137-140, 14s. 

And if it is allowable to make any suggestions on allied subjects, 
it may not be disgraceful on the part of learned scholars to 
cultivate a little intimacy with the Carlyles before embarking 
again on claiming certain peculiar features for Hindu theory. Besides 
for those scholars^ who have to use the expression “comparative politics” 
with special reference to the Middle Ages, books like Poole's Illustra- 
tions of tke History of Midiaval Thought (London, 188^), Littlejohn's 
Political Theory or Schoolmen and Grotius (1896), Gierke's Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages Figgis's From Gerson to Grotius 

{\(yQy) \st\\ Divine Right of Kings (1914) and Woolf's Bartolus 

(1913) may not fail to be eminently illuminating in regard to the proper 
scientific perspective. 

The Theory of Contract^Dr, Ghoshats stumbling-block 

Dr, G. draws the conclusion that my criticism “deserves no notice.” 

1 wish Dr, G. had followed his conclusion up by leaving me alone. 
Because, then, I would have at least been saved the trouble of inflicting 
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on readers a lengthy reply consisting in extracts from his book, 
my review as well as his rejoinder in order to show (i) that none of my 
•statements are mis-statements and (2) that if there be inconsisten- 
cies and errors in his book somebody other than myself is responsible. 

The present occasion of Dr. Ghoshal’s impatience is my remark 
that “the contract theory has proved a veritable stumbling block to the 
author. Again and again he forces himself into unnecessary self- 
contradictions over the problem.'' Dr. G. says that this charge is ‘'un- 
supported by a single argument.'' 

My position was indicated as follows : ‘ It is not clear why the 
author should consider the Dlghanikaya theory of contract an isolated 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought (pp. 121, 

My fundamental argument is the following : “From his own refer- 
ences it is evident that the consequences of the theory are embodied 
in the older DharmasUira as well as in the later Nlti literature 
in the shape of the notion that taxation is the price of protection." 

Further, Dlgha postulates the existence of a “state of nature” 
subsequent to the Saturnian age of no family and no property. The 
traditional maisya nydya of Indian speculation after which the elec- 
tion of the first king is said to have taken place is identical in import 
with this Dlgha “state of nature.” Dlgha does not thus appear to 
exist in splendid isolation. 

Besides, Dr. G, himself says (pp. 120-121) ; ‘^Thc contract {Dlgha) 
in other words gives an historical basis in the past to that view 
of the relation of taxation to protection which we have found to occur 
in one of the Drarmasntras and which, we think, is one of the 
root ideas of Hindu political philosophy.” 

It is clear, then, that what the Buddhist {Dlgha) theory of 
contract gives is a '^basis'* of the “root ideas” of Hindu politics. In 
that case the Buddhist theory cannot “virtually exist as an isolated 
phenomenon" in the history of Hindu political thought, as the author 
alleges. 

The above passages indicate that the Buddhist and the other 
theories were allied to each other and that there is no question of isola- 
tion. Dr. Ghoshal contradicts himself, again, in connection with 
the Kaujillya passage on contract in his criticism of Bottazzi's ideas. 

Bottazzi has said that Kautilya's conception is “peculiar to him- 
self* just as Dr. G. says for the time being that the Dlgha is an isolated 
phenomenon. But Dr. G. criticizes B. almost in the same manner 
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9S I criticize Dr. G. Thus according to Dr. G. “this represents what 
may be called the current theory of the times rather than an original 
contribution of Kautilya*s' genius (p. 133).** Again, “this virtiiaMy 
involves a Brahmanized adaptation of the Buddhist theory of contract” 
(P. 135 )- 

It is not necessary to discuss the worth of BottazzPs ideas here. 
But the conclusion is clear : (i) My arguments are supported by 
evidences put together by himself. (2) My arguments i. e. bis own 
evidences prove that he is inconsistent. {3) His book shows that he 
has not taken note of the theory of contract in the form or forms in 
which it appears in ancient and medi?eval Indian political literature. 

Fresh complications arise because of his inability to manage the 
“doctrine of divine origin’* along with the “democratic theory of 
contract*^ both of which are to be found in Indian thought, l^ut that 
aspect of the question need not be entered into here. 

Unjust treatment of Sakya the Buddha's teachings 

On p. 123 Dr. G.. writes some twenty lines discussing the “seven 
conditions of welfare” enunciated by »^akya the Buddha. My reaction 
to these lines has evoked from the author the following rebuke : “In 
doing this the critic lays himself open to the charge of a positive mis- 
statement of facts. ••• The critic’s further statement that the 
author of the H. P. T. cuts short his examination of Sakya's moralizings 
on the plea that they do not embody any political theory is pure 
fiction.’^ 

In the first place, “pure fiction it is not, because everybody can sec 
that he has not devoted more than twenty lines, or, at the highest two 
pages to the 6akyan teachings. In the second place, he has himself 
said that “these conditions of welfare” involve '‘a moralist’s analysis of 
republican conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly so 
called ? In that case he need not get exasperated if I have only said 
that he considers l^akya the Buddha to be a mere ‘moralist’ and not a 
political philosopher strictly so called. He considers this to be “a 
dangerous and wholly unwarranted generalisation.” It appears that I 
mis state “a fact simply when I reproduce it verbatim from his own 
\vriting and of course indulge in facile generalizations when even his 
own evidences expose his weaknesses. 

Then he asks me if I am “so simple as to think that whatever is 
attributed in the Buddhist canon to the Buddha must necessarily be 
the word of the Master,” I was not pedantic enough to begin discuss- 
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ing the **authorship’^ of idakya's lectures in a footnote review, not at 
all archmlogical or philological as it is^ of a book on political theories. 
And yet my scepticism has found expression in the words, *^Sakya or 
rather the men who collected his sayings/^ ^^l^ftkya and the iSakyan 
stalwarts/’ These phrases indicate that at the back of my brain there 
lurks a shrewd suspicion that not all that is alleged to be the saying 
of dakya the Buddha is perhaps genuinely his saying. 

My verdict on this portion of Dr. G/s book remains therefore un- 
charged. '4t is’*^ as I said, '^perfunctory and extremely unjust He con- 
siders l$akya to be a mere moralist Yes, but Socrates was nothing 
else. And yet historians of the precursors of Plato know how to deal 
with Socrates and the sophists as philosophers as well as political 
theorists.*" 

The injustice done to Sakyan teachings would be apparent to 
readers who notice that the author devotes almost a third of his entire 
book to the moralizings in the Vedic^ Dharmasutra, Mahabharata and 
later literature For "nearly evety pretension of the Brfthmanas and 
the rival claim of the Ksatriyas on which the author bestows plenty of 
attention should to a criticcnl and * impartial student appear to be 
nothing but moral sermons administered by each group to its victims,” 

Relations between Institutions and Iheories : another stumbling’ block 

Dr. G’s treatment of Sakya the Buddha is extremely unjust. And he 
has neglected certain Buddhist sources which, I believe, might be 
exploited in the interest of political theory. Hence I made the follow- 
ing comment,-" These omissions in the realm of what may with certain 
reservations be described as the so-called Buddhist political philosophy 
arc undesirable features in a general history of Hindu political ideas.” 

This remark of mine leads Dr. G. once more to make a disparag- 
ing reference to my "curious ideas about the scope of a political 
theory.” And he says : "As the critic seems to stand alone in his 
conception of the range of an historical account of political ideas, 
no serious notice of his criticism need be taken/* Pray, who wants 
him to take any notice of my humble self ? 

What my conception of the scope of history of political theory is 
Dr. G. has tried to surmise. He believes that I expect him to "take 
cognizance of the concrete institutions of ecclestastical as well as 
civil bodies and the principles of their working.* "How otherwise,” 
asks he, "to account for the critic's insistence upon the treatment of 
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the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity and the Aiokan policy 
of administrative uniformity and paternal rule 

The worth of these contentions need not detain us here. But 
the learned author has rushed so hastily to print that he cannot 
coolly realize the lines along which an expansion of the horizon of 
ancient political speculation may be expected. It is not my intention 
to add to his confusion by asking him (or anybody else who is prone 
to confusion) to begin studying the institutions along with the theories. 
Indeed we have once tried to save the learned author from such a 
confusion while examining his analysis of the ^'standard Indian 
polity.” 

Institutions are indeed distinct from the theories. But institutions can 
be exploited in order to find out the theories which lie behind, around 
and within them. For speculative thought plays no inconsiderable 
part in the making of institutions which may indeed to a certain extent 
be described as theories embodied. Efpecially when certain institu- , 
tions happen to be the nucleus of a rich literature, descriptive or 
idealistic, the possiblities of finding a theory in them are enlarged. 

One wonders what leads Dr. G. to believe that I stand alone” 
in a certain conception. Standing alone is of course not necessarily 
a disgrace. But if he had cared to mention also some of the authori- 
ties on political science, Indian or foreign, who would like to 
excommunicate me and compel me to ‘‘stand alone,” I might have 
learnt as to what to guard against. 

My ideas in regard to the place of institutions in a history of 
political theories may or may not be identical with what Dr. G. 
surmises them to be. But it is strange that in the rejoinder he should 
suspect certain ideas as my own and condemn me as a ‘'curious" creature 
fit to "stand alone” on account nf them while in the preface to his 
book he claims the same ideas for himself. Thus, says he (p. ix) 
about his work : ‘‘Hence all that can be attempted is to bring out, 
as the author has sought to do, the general bearing of institutions 
upon the growth of ideas.” It is evident that he does not intend to 
boycott institutions from the study of theories. 

We need not be hypercritical and wait to examine to what extent 
his book betrays evidences of a “general" study of institutions as 
influencing theories. But it is patent that he disparages me for certain 
things which I am alleged to like but which he himself has "sought** 
to or at an\' rate would be glad to clo,*-anothef inst iice of Dr. Gi*s 
rejoinder contradictii g his book. 
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The politics of Vinaya and Edict literature 

Now the Mahavagga and the Cullavagga certainly not institu- 
tions but constitute a literature about them. In m ; estimation these 
treatises deserve therefore a critical analysis from the angle of political 
speculation. And “although mainly institutional in contents” as I 
said, this Vinaya literature “might be made to yield some of the 
theories of the iSakyan monks in regard to the problems of authority, 
justice^ liberty, individuality, democracy and so forth.” 

Evidently in these suggestions regarding certain possibly fresh 
data for political theory there is no hint, as suspects Dr. G., to the 
effect that “a history of political theory should take cognizance of the 
concrete institutions, etc.” My own views on this question need not 
however be discussed here. 

Dr. G. considers it ‘‘amusing to note” that I am ‘‘discretely silent'' 
about the theories that the investigation of institutions might yield. He 
expects perhaps that a footnote review should not only suggest the 
lines of advance in scientific research but also establish the system 
in its entirety. 

And yet it appears that my review* is not altogether silent as he 
suspects. “Asoka's edicts likewise,*' as has been pointed out by myself, 
“should demand the attention of the student of political theory. For 
Adoka has undoubtedly a great place in political philosophy.” 

It need be observed that the Edicts like the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions arc, first and foremost, specimens of literature. And although 
institutional in origin, this literature can be made to yield theories. 
My judgment on the ASokan literature is as fellows : “In the midst of 
the ethical propaganda one can discover certain ideas that are no 
mean contributions to the world of political thought. The 'problem 
of the empire/ i.e., imperial nationalism is manifest in Anoka's solicita- 
tion for administative uniformity. A second contribution of Adoka 
to political philosophy consists in the formulation of the doctrine of 
enlightened despotism in the manif^to which compares the subjects 
to the children and son." 

It will be noticed that I am not talking here of Asoka as statesman 
but of Asoka as political thinker. 

Kautilyds scope and province misunderstood by Dr, Gkoshal 

“A large measure of attention” is alleged by Dr. Ghoshal to have 
been bestowed by me upon his chapter on Kau^ilya. The statement 
is inaccurate. No, some twenty lines only have been devoted to it 
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My object in this rather very short reference was chiefly twofold. 
First) it was my intention to tell the readers that Dr. Ghoshal’s chapter 
on K. (pp. 124-158) has degenerated into a summary of the translation of 
certain selected topics, which^ again does not rise above the conven- 
tional. My second object consisted in pointing out in a general manner 
Dr. Ghoshal's shortcomings in regard to the Kau^ilya question. 
The province of political philosophy i. e. field of topics as conceived 
by K. has been misunderstood by the author, for he has sedulously 
avoided just those contributions which constitute the greatness of 
the Arthai^stra in the history of politics, namely, the superb 
Kautilyan thoughts on finance, maniala, strategy and tactics. His 
treatment is one-sided and leaves the major portion of Kau^ilyaism 
untouched. 

We shall now take the word “scope” and define it in a manner 
different from the one in which the word “province” is used. The 
scope, i.e., the scientific nature, character or object of the Kautilyan 
treatise is as a rule mis-understood by Indologists because of its 
institutional references and practical associations. Dr. Ghoshal also 
does not properly handle the scope of the Arthamstra, or at any rate 
fails to make a legitimate use of its correct scope in his dissertation. 

It is the tendency to ignore the fact that the Arthahastra is 
Kautilya-darmnam (Kautilyan philosophy). It is in other words a 
theoretical, speculative treatise and not a historical work designed to 
portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not clear on the question of “scope” as he is not 
comprehensive in regard to the “province.” “The Arthahastra deals not 
with the theory of the state, ' says he (H. P. T., p. 126) “but with the 
art of government.” In reality the Arthahastra deals with both but 
with each in a “philosophical” manner. 

It need be observed that the ‘art of government' itself has a 
theoretical, speculative, philosophical, i. e., darhanam aspect. And it is 
this philosophical treatment of the “art of government” together with 
the discussions on the “theory of the state” that constitutes the 
totality of the Kautilyan complex as it is. Dr. Ghoshal's dissertation 
deals with certain topics of only one part in the vast system olKautUya 
darhanam. 

Art of Government vs. Theory of State 

This is why my review had to say that Dr. Ghoshal has been 
shunted off the right track by an unwarrantable, wrong attitude in 

I. U. y., MARCH, 1937 ^ 
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regard to K. Ar/hasistra is not chiefly a book of practical guidance for 
statesmen, not more at any rate than any philosophical work on the 
theory of the state or on the art of government can be. A correct 
judgment, as conceived by myself, should be as follows : Kautilya’s 
book is political philosophy, science or theory par exulUme. One of its 
sources of strength consists undoubtedly in the wealth of concrete 
illustrations drawn from statecraft such as are unknown even in the 
Mahabharata. The author or authors of the Kau(ilyan cycle have 
endowed their philosophical investigations with plenty of realistic data. 
It is while presenting this my view of the Kautilyan treatise that a 
statement had to be made to the effect that the book must not be 
descried as a mere handbook on the art of government meant for 
the ministers, the bureaucracy, etc. 

It has been indicated above that a philosophical treatise on politics 
may comprise theories on the art of government as well as theories 
on the state. Theories on the constitutions, administration, etc., 
belong as much to political philosophy as theories on sovereignty, 
law, justice and so forth. 

But it is apparent from Dr. Ghoshal's analysis that as far as the 
scope of political philosophy is concerned, one group of items excludes 
the other. In his estimation, it should appear, there is no political 
philosophy on ^‘the art of government." 

And here it is perhaps that one finds the explanation of the 
author's difficulties with Kaujilya. We have just noticed that accord- 
ing to him the Arlhakastra * ‘deals not with the theory of the slate 
but with the art of government." We are to understand thereby that 
the book is not theoretical or philosophical, ii^ that case the book 
might as well be almost left out of consideration in a history of 
political theories. 

In the passage in question Dr. Ghoshal has made a categorical 
negative proposition in regard to the “theoretical* character of the 
Afthamsira. But perhaps he docs not mean it. For in that case 
he would have to contradict his position as indicated on pages 76-77 
(H. P. T.). There he makes it clear that the book embraces a “mass 
of abstract speculation within its orbit," “inquires into the essential 
nature of the stale institutions" and deals with “abstract questions." 

Let us concede that he docs not intend to appear inconsistent. 
We arc therefore forced to conclude from his treatment of the subject 
that Kaiitilya^s “ abstract speculations" and “inquiries into the essential 
nature of the state institutions" touch only certain political problems 
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to the exclusion of others. But this is not a correct view of the 
Kautilyan treatise. Dr. Ghoshal*s chapter on Kau{ilya has therefore 
appeared to me to be **poor in quality and disappointing.” 

Secular and dmotratic strands in the Makabharata and Manu^ 

We have noticed on a previous occasion that the alleged divinity 
of the king in any significant sense cannot be substantiated by the 
Vedic passages on which Dr. Ghoshal defends. The author finds 
himself in difficulties as well as inconsistencies on the same question 
while discussing (pp. 180-181, 184-186, 277) the passages in the Maha- 
blhirata {Santi\ LX VI II) and Mam {VII, 3 ). 

a. The inetaphopical sacp^eJmss of sovenigpity 

The texts are well known. They indicate, as suggested in my 
review, *^a metaphorical assimilation of the king^s functions with those 
of the specified deities.” The king is said to burn like the Sun and do 
something else like the Moon and so on. These analogies bring out, 
if anything, the supreme importance of ^'majesty” as an abstract 
attiibute of the king. In other words, the “secular” character of 
kingship is not inconsistent with these parallelisms with the functions 
of the powers of Nature. And Dr. Ghoshal is prepared at one point 
to accept the materialistic interpretation of the metaphorical sacredness 
of sovereignty (p. 180). 

But if at another point (p. 277) he does not set much store by the 
same interpretation, ordinary logic can only explain the phenomenon 
by the author's inconsistency. In the rejoinder, however, he wants 
the readers to believe that I have coolly suppressed the conceit about 
Vi^nu's entering the person of the king. Nothing of the kind. I have 
conceded in so many words that the myth may have been deliberately 
created in order to strengthen the principle of authority. But all the 
same, the secular strands of thought, wherever and in whatever form 
they occur in Hindu political theorizing, cannot be neutralized by 


I Sec the references in the section on “the doctrine of resistance 
in Hindu thought'^ in my Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, 
vol. II, part I, Allahabad (1920) as well as the sections on '‘kingship-* 
a public office,* “right to revolt'* and “taxes as wages and prices* in 
the chapter on the “theory of the constitution* in my Political Institu- 
tions and theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922). 
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such stuff. Secularism must get its due wherever it is to be found and 
we are not reluctant to render unto theocracy the things are legitimately 
its own in Indian speculation. 

b. Vignu enters the king hut makes him the peoplis servant 

This conceit regarding Vi^nu must therefore have to be explained 
and judged on its own merits. Let us admit that there is a theocratic 
touch in this passage. But these and other non-secular ideas have 
almost invariably another quite a powerful ivine’^ sanction attached 
to them. And here we confront the democratic elements in Hindu 
thinking which militate against the monarchizing tendencies of the 
philosophers. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not unaware of these ^'popular” strands of thought 
(H.P.T., pp. 184*186) in Hindu politics which teach that the “duty 
of protection is imposed on the king by God Himself.** Both Mahii' 
bharata and Mann enunciate a doctrine of reciprocity. The duty 
of the people towards the king is not an isolated item in all these postu- 
lates. It is balanced on the strength of divine injunctions them- 
selves, by the duty of the king towards the people. Naturally 
therefore, in the scheme of social philosophy the status of the prakf ti, 
people, is no less “divine** or God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king. 

r. Hindu reciprocity = Buddhist contract ( ivithin limitation) 

These passages have been cited by Dr. Ghoshal as illustrations 
of “counteracting principles,*' i,e., as militating against the authoritarian 
doctrines. And yet if he is willing to ignore, belittle or misinter- 
pret their significance in an analysis of the theocratic elements in Hindu 
thinking, it is his judgment that is responsible and not the person 
who tries to understand the writing on the strength of its data. 

It is clear on Dr. Ghoshal's own evidence that the MahWiixrala 
atmosphere is not entirely undemocratic. The author should therefore 
have no reason to believe, that the Buddhist theory of contract 
is “incongruous** with the Hindu {Mahabharata or Manu) doctrine of 
reciprocity. But if he chooses to do so (p. 135), 'it cannot be 
helped. 

That there is no incongruity has however been categorically 
admitted by himself. “The Buddhist theory of contract, as we have 
observed in another place,** says he(H.P.T., p. i;2), “tended to strength- 
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cn a notion already familiar to Hindu political theory, namely, that 
the king was an official paid by his subjects for the service of protec* 
tion,’* The Buddhist thus echoes the Hindu, to say the least. 

A reader can but feel that the alleged divinity of the king and 
the democratic contract theory have proved veritable stumbling blocks 
to the author. Those who care to stick to the literary evidences 
epoch by epoch will have to conclude as follows ; — Pragmatically 
speaking, the older Buddhist, BrVimana, DharmasTiira^ as well as 
the Kautilyan and the later Manu and Mahahharaia theories, in so 
far as they have popular and democratic leanings, should appear to be 
identical. It need be pointed out, however, that nothing more than 
fractions of the contract idea are perhaps to be discovered in each 
text for the time being. Call it reciprocity, call it contract, the 
democratic tradition in Indian theorizing is a solid fact of political 
philosophy. 

Piuralities in Hindu political philosophy 

The position, then, is not monistic. We find ourselves in the midst 
of a multiplicity of tendencies in Hindu political thinking. And these 
tendencies, whatever be their strengtli or mode of expression, have 
been more or less existent in the diverse periods of Indian literary 
history. To accept or pounce upon any one bunch of ideas and 
describe it as the characteristic product of India is but to ignore the 
diversity and pluralism in the philosophical universe of India. 

It is from this standpoint that phrases like ^‘Hindu mind,^’ *'Hindu 
view, etc.’' used by Dr. Ghoshal (H. P. T., pp. 266-370) are objectionable. 
One cannot plead as excuse my own slips of language in this respect, 
should there be any. "And yet the phrases *‘Vedic thought/* “Vedic 
politics’*, etc. used by me are nowhere descriptive of phenomena in the 
singular number. Besides, Dr. Ghoshal is not also at liberty to believe, 
as he does, that the titles of the books by Taylor, Merz and Leslie 
Stephen arc intended to ignore or overlook the diversities in the 
thought world with which each deals. One has likewise to be fully 
conscious that there were minds and minds in Hindu India and that 
it would not be quite philosophical except for an unrealistic mystical 
thinker to postulate or adumbrate a Hindu mind in the monistic manner. 

Western and Hindu parallels 

In the rejoinder Dr. Ghoshal asks me one or two questions in 
regard to the parallels between western and Hindu political philosophy. 
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He wants to know if there is any agreement between Hobbesian 
absolutism and Hindu absolutism. The answer is to be found in the 
data furnished in the author’s own book. Only one has to know to 
what length one is entitled to go in the analysis of agreements and 
differences between two thinkers. 

a. The prohltm of limitations 

For the present, my answer may be indicated once more in terms 
of what has already been recorded in the review, as also on otlier 
occasions. The Hindu theories of contract cannot be demonstrated 
on the strength of evidences unearthed up till now, to have attained to 
the development they acquired in Hobbes and others. Dr. Ghoshal is 
not unaware of this fact (H. P. T., pp. 274-275). And he admits also 
that as in Europe in India too certain thinkers conceived the state 
of nature to be a state of war and certain others something else (p. 135). 

Within these limitations one should not be at a loss to find an 
agreement between the Hobbesian absolutism and those strands 
in Hindu theories which promulgate obedience to the king on the basis 
of the contract. Besides, my review has distinctly laid it down also 
that a ‘‘verbal identity is the least to be expected in philosophical 
speculation.” My ideas on this subject have been detailed in regard 
to the Italian researches on Hindu political theory. 

The conclusion in that connection may also be cited here. The 
Italian authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and 
resemblances of a general character but very often the verbal identities. 
The attempts must be regarded as in the main quite successful. But 
it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal analogies 
or identites are not always necessary and as* a matter of fact not 
feasible. It is enough if the conspicuous trends of thought can be 
proved to be the same or similar. All that is wanted is the discovery of 
the ‘nearest appoaches or closest neighbours’. 

One special difficulty in the present instance has also been noted in 
my review. The ideological material from the Indian side is fragment 
tary and scrappy. And whenever the differences between the Hindu and 
the Western strands of thought are detected the “diversity is very 
often due to the fact that some of the items (on the Western fide) are 
but more developed forms, representing the later stages in the growth 
of the specimens under observation.” But so far as the genus, type 
or tendency group is concerned the Hindu and the Western are alike, 
if not identical. 
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h. RisitUnct Hstd on contracf^ 

Now contract-^ authority-^ obedience do not constitute the sole 
form of ideological complex in philosophical morphology. Quite the 
contrary, namely revolution'<-contract, is also another form well 
establbhed in the tradition of political thought. And specimens of this 
form of philosophical complex happen to be well distributed through- 
out Hindu political literature and are invariably associated with the 
''reciprocity* doctrine. The formula may be thus indicated : 

Negligence in protection » breach of contract-^resistance. 

This equation with its logical consequence is known in one form 
or another in Dr. Ghoshal’s book at various points (H. P. T., pp. 64-65, 
184-1I61 258, etc). The traditional Hindu theory of taxation would 
indeed be meaningless without this postulate. The author is not 
unware of all this. And yet he is not prepared, as a rule, to admit 
the lights of the people against the king (H. P. T., pp. 188, 276). 
That is why my review considers his attitude to be arbitrary» for he 
refuses to identify the cult of tyrannicide, resistance to the king, the 
desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. with these strands of social 
contract theory in Europe which inculcate revolution and expulsion 
of the ruler. Dr. Ghoshal will perhaps plead excuse on the ground 
that he has not been able to discover a ^'well-developed system.** But, 
as has already been pointed out, well-developed systems are the farthest 
to seek for quite a long time yet in Indian political speculation. For 
the present we are interested mainly in strands, tendencies, and trends 
of thought If he were out to present a ^'system** he should have 
refrained from writing a thesis on the history of Hindu political 
theories. 


c. A unilimar tvi^Hon 

The situation then is this. The data collected by Dr. Ghoshal 
point invariably to substantial identities or analogies between the 
East and West. Phrases like “probably in no other system* (H. P. T., 
p. 27) or “peculiar to Hindu political thought” (H. P. T., p. 99) can 
be used only by those persons who are not adequately oriented to 
“other systems** and who do not care to investigate whether the 
alleged peculiarities of one system may not with justice be claimed 
as important characteristics of other systems as well. 


I See the footnote at p. 203. 
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Dr. Ghoshal’s evidences work, therefore, directly against his 
‘'concjusion*' and **appendix^* (H. P. T., pp. 264-278) in so far as they 
have bearings on the questions of comparative politics. In the '‘preface^’ 
(p. x) he has a word about the ‘'multilinear evolution of social organiza- 
tions.’* But his entire book should appear to persons well up in the 
subject of “other systems,*^ for instances as discussed in Poole's 
Illustrations of the History of Mediceval Thought^ that the Hindu items 
so far as they go, i. e., in their undeveloped and semi-developed forms, 
indicate that the historic processes in Europe together with the historic 
processes in India constitute broadly speaking, but a unilinear and 
not a multilinear system of evolution. (But see section d) 

If therefor a reader should have felt that Dr. Ghoshal’s conclusion 
may have been, like a part of the preface and the appendix, an ‘'after 
thought” possessing hardly any organic connection with the ideas 
exhibited in the book itself, the reader’s judgement should deserve 
perhaps a little notice. The author’s rejoinder has of course condemm- 
cd it as not deserving the slightest notice. 

d. Question of differences 

While speaking of the unilinear evolution of mankind in the East 
and West during certain historic periods of philosophical speculation, 
the present writer must not be misunderstood as unconscious of the 
divergences in some of the forms of the development. In the first 
place, the question of Hindu thought as representing undeveloped or 
rudimentary categories and contests of political philosophy has already 
been indicated. In the second place, the differences in the West itself 
must not be ignored. 

My review has left no vagueness on this aspect of the question. 
Even between two European thinkers, who in general features may be 
regarded as belonging to the same type of theory, one must be prepared 
for differences in methodology and conclusions. Not all the “divine 
righters” of Europe have philosophized alike, nor have all the Western 
‘'social contractists” thought out their problems along the same grooves. 
It is not possible to think of the entire West under a single category. 

Here are important differences between three Englishmen, Hooker 
Hobbes, and Locke, say, on the subject of contract. Thus considered, 
English political philosophy will have to be regarded as pluralistic or 
multilinear. There are so many Englands, so to say, so far as this item is 
concerned. Then, take Suarez the Spaniard, Grotius the Dutchman 
and Rousseau the Frenchman. These three ‘'Europeans” differ from 
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one another as well as from the three Englishmen. Naturally^ therefore, 
there is no Europe but so many Europes. Here, again, we have to 
confront a pluralistic or multilinear evolution. 

Those philosophers or sociologists who are used first to think-ing of 
the West as one homogeneous lump and secondly to placing side by 
side in contrast to it another lump known as the East will here find 
their function gone. It is against such dogmatists that my review or 
for that matter the general trend of my investigations poses the doctrine 
of '^unilinear evolution/* i. e., of identity or similarity between the 
East and the West. 

One does not know as yet if Dr. Ghoshars postulate of 
“multilinear evolution** implies this pluralistic development not only 
in Europe as a continent but in single countries like England, 
and France. But his book uses the words West, Western political 
theory, etc., in the singular number and does not make it clear whether 
in spite of this language be is a pluralist in substance. My review 
has therefore found it necessary to condemn his sociology or com- 
parative culture-history, conventional as it seems to be in the attempts 
to emphasize the contrast between the Eastern and the Western 
theories. 

The correct attitude should consist in visualizing and appreciating 
the contrasts according to the individual personalities in the same 
region or race itself. Once this atomistic psychology of pluralism and 
phiiosohpical individualism be admitted in regard to the Western theories 
and theorists, it will not be difficult, as my review concludes, to detect 
hundreds of points of contact between the diverse tendencies in 
Asia and as many diverse trends of thought in Eur-America with 
special reference to the ancient and medireval, generally speaking, “pro- 
industrial** epochs. 

Mackiavellism in Hindu thought 

Up till now Dr. Ghoshars rejoinder had been fighting me in my 
footnote which is a review of his book. Now he comes to my text 
which discusses his examination of Machiavellism in Hindu politics, 

MachiavellPs precursors and Kauiilyds successors 

Dr. Ghoshal has discovered a contrast between Machiavelli and 
Kautilya on the ground that K. was “preceded by a long line of 
teachers of the Arthahastrd^ (H. P. T., p. 155), To this thesis an 
objection has been taken by myself in the following queries : “Is not 

I.1LQ.I MARCH; 193 ; -7 
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M. also the last of an old series like K. ? Or again, is not K. also 
like M. the first of a new series In the rejoinder the author asks 

me ^*How, pray ?* 

The answer is very simple. 

Machiavelli as a lecturer on rafadharma or duties of princes had a 
“long line of teachers.” To mention only a few dinong the Italians; 
there was Aquinas in the thirteenth century and there was Patrizi in 
the fifteenth. And so far as European tradition in this sort of lectures 
to rulers is concerned the names are l^ion. There are Jolin of Salisbury 
for the twelfth century and Occlcvc for the iFourteenth.' 

As for Kautilya, Dr. Ghoshal himself is aware of the “long line 
of teachers of the Artkahastra!* Besides^ K. is also the “first of a 
new series/* because^ as the author admits, the true nature of K*s 
achievement consisted in effecting “a virtual reconstruction of the 
science of Arthahistray Dr. G. has cared also to indicate several 
directions along which Kautilyaism influenced subsequent thought 
(H. P. T., p. 156). 

k Tht exUnt of ilachiavellVs studies and writings 

Another contrast between M. and K. consists according to Dr. 
Ghoshal in the fact, we arc told, that K*s work embraces the “branches 
of civil law and military science as well as that of public administra- 
tion.** (H. P. T., p. 155). My reaction to this judgment was as 
follows: “But was M. less encyclopaedic? In the rejoinder Dr. 
Ghoshal answers : “Perhaps no/* 

But my explanation has already been given in Hindu Politics in 
Italian. M. is the author not only of the Prince but of Discourses 
in the First Ten Books of Livy's History of Rome and History of 
Florence. He is, besides, the writer of a socio-political report on 
French affairs [Ritratti delle cosi della Francia) which he prepared 
while he was a political agent at the court of Louis XII, something 
like Megasthenes*s Indika. A treatise on war Varte della Guirra 
also comes from M*s pen. 


^ My estimate of Machiavelli in the historical perspective has been 
indicated, among other places, in The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology, II, part I (1921), pp. 25-26, etc. It would appear that 
Machiavelli was as much the last of the mediiuvals as the first of the 
moderns. 
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But Indologists are likely to be misled when they have to deal 
with European books. Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises 
happen to be libraries in nutshell^ one must not, while instituting 
comparisons with the works of European authors, ignore the multi- 
plicity of treatises written by a single literary man. For instance, 
taking a case from ancient Greece it would not be right to mention 
only the Laws of Plato and exclude his Statesman and Republic while 
forming an estimate of his contributions to political thought. 

In regard to Machiavelli also he has a right to be heard in his 
entirety. Dr. Ghoshal’s rejoinder claims, however, that in M's time 
there was an •‘enormous progress in the specialization of studies." 
But in view of the actual fact that M., versatile as he was, cared to 
exhibit his literary or philosophical talent in diverse fields, the author's 
rejoinder should be regarded as irrelevant j M. must get his due as no 
less encyclopsedic than Kautilya in political learning. 

c. Territorial aggrandisement 

According to Dr. Ghoshal, Machiavelli is the philosopher of 
“territorial aggrandisement" and thus differs from Kautilya whose goal 
is alleged to be first, ‘'security of the state* and secondly, '^thc achieve- 
ment of political influence over the circle of states" (H. P. T., p. 156). 

Here, again, the contrast is non-existent, as has been pointed out 
in my paper. Besides, it is possible to demonstrate the exact opposite 
of what Dr, Ghoshal wants us to believe. 

For, the “security of the state" is the fundamental thought in 
Machiavelli, His Prince discusses the ways and means of saving his 
fatherland from the imminente pericolo delle usurpasioni straniere 
(imminent danger of foreign usurpation). The last chapter of this 
book tells its own tale in the very tale viz, Esortazione a liberare 
ntalia da Barbari (Exhortation to liberate Italy from the Barbarians). 
M. was thus quite a mild teacher of self-defence, if one would like to 
plead for him from this angle. And as for Kautiiya, the gospel of 
territorial aggrandisement constitutes his very life-blood. The doctrines 
of mandala, extirpation of thorns, etc. are not unknown to Dr, Ghoshal. 

Dr. Ghoshal wants us to believe that K. “reserves his immoral 
state-craft in general for extreme cases." My review says “as if M. does 
something else!*' Some of the references cited from the Prince in the 
following discussion will indicate under what conditions Machiavelli 
would recommend cruelty. For the present, chaps. XVI I-XIX may 
be singled out. Further, Kautilya*s analysis of “six expedients" and 
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discussion of treaties in which the alleged Mr.chiavcllian wickedness 
is embodied belong to his *'generar^ political philosophy and cannot 
be explained away as exceptional. This furnishes the very foundation 
of the Kautilyan structure. 

d. The Morals of Machiavelli 

Dr. Ghoshal cites in the rejoinder one or two fine phrases from 
Kautilya as evidence of the ^‘inilk of human kindness'' with which 
the Arthamstra is overflown. The H. P. T. contains also certain 
similar passages with more or less humane sentiments (pp. 145-146, 
149-150). Kautilya leaches us, we are told, that ‘^unscrupulous 
methods" may be adopted in order to replenish the treasury but this 
“only once." {Arlha., v, 2). VVc are also taught that if a fort can be 
captured by other means, inflammable materials should not be used 
because fire cannot be trusted and it destroys life and property. 

Fortified with these bits of humanitarianism from the Arthahastra 
Dr. Ghoshal asks me the following question : '‘Will the critic kindly 
quote similar instructions from the works of Machiavelli ?" 

The challenge is very acceptable. Even the Prince^ the alleged 
Bible of Satanic wickedness and devilish immorality of the blackest 
dye, can he quoted, chapter by chapter, in evidence of Machiavelli*s 
regard for almost all the leading moral or humane principles of life. 
And those passages strung together might make a striking array of 
respectable dimensions. In Machiavelli Dr. Ghoshal will encounter 
once in a while even the literal paraphrases of Kautilyan sentiments. 
But the students of logic as well as mental and moral philosophy 
compel me to unearth Italian phrases or sentences that might be the 
exact translations (in positive or negative form, and in active or passive* 
voice) of the Sanskrit sayings. 

Let us begin psycho-analyzing the mental complex of Machiavelli 
with a passage from Ch, VIII of the Prince, It runs thus : “To 
slaughter fellow-citizens, to betray friends, to^ be devoid of honour, 
pity and religion cannot be counted as merits, for these are merits 
that may lead to power 'but confer no glory*'. Cb. IX contains the 
following passage; 'Tt is essential for a prince to be on a friendly 
footing with his people. Since otherwise he will have no resource in 
adversity**. In Machiavelli's Discourses (ill, V) the princes have 
been taught to “learn that from the hour they violate those laws, 
customs, and usages under which men have lived for a great while, 
they begin to weaken the foundations of their authority." 
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This is the Kautilyan recipe in regard to the respect for 
established customs and the considerate treatment of subjects (H. P. 
T.) pp. I 46 -I 47 ), In Kautiiya’s political psychology if a crime 
be committed only once it is pardonable, as Dr. Ghoshal has made 
it clear. Machiavelli also curiously enough can be quoted for an 
identical moral formula. Inch. VIII cited above^ he is discussing 
scilUratenyt^ the villainous and heinous means, by which Agathocles 
became sovereign, and trying to explain how it is that inspite of in- 
finite treacheries and cruelties, rulers like him can maintain their 
position undisturbed. The explanation is to be found in the fact, 
says M., that the crudelta was perpetrated ad un tratto (but once) for 
one's self-defence but not persisted in or repeated afterwards (di pot non 
vi s'insisti dentro). 

Ch. XVII of the Prince is devoted exclusively to cruelty and 
mercy. M. discusses whether it is better to be more loved than feared 
or more feared than loved. The essay begins with the ^^Machiavellian 
ideal* as follows ‘'Every prince should desire to be regarded as 
kind and not cruel. But one must see to it that the kindness be not 
abused.* Another principle of morality inculcated by M. can be cited 
from the same chapter. The prince has been advised to behave in 
such a manner that if he does not win the love of the people he may 
at least avoid their hatred. And in order to realize this situation he. 
has but to abstain from robbing the subjexts and committing violence 
on their women, killing people unnecessarily and confiscating their 
property. The prince has been taught to remember that the “occasion 
for expropriation or committing violence on other people’s properties 
can come very often, and that if one commences by rapine one will 
always find pretexts for plunder.* 

The Leit motif of ch. XIX is identical. We are told that nothing 
renders a prince so contemptible as violence on the property and 
women of the subjects. The morals of Machiavelli seem to be humane, 
after all. 

In ch. XVIII, M's morality teaches that there are two methods 
of combat, the one by law, and the other by force. The first is proper 
to men, the second to beasts. Even a little statement like this should 
shock the prejudices of those who are used to the equation, Machiavelli 
= Avatnra of beastliness, force, fraud, rapine and violence. 

In ch. XXI, the ruler is taught to assure his subjects that they may 
live in peace and pursue their occupations without let of any sort^ of 
fear of increased and arbitray taxes. The people are also to b** enter- 
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tained by feasts and sports, Nay, the ruler should respect even the 
diflerent arti and iribu, groups, wards or gilds (?) into which a city 
is divided and sometimes appear before them in a friendly social 
capacity. We are reminded once more of Kautilya's sentiments as 
discuss^ in H. P. T. (pp. 

One need not be cynical enough to believe that all these sentiments 
are but mostly "pious wishes" or diplomatic dodges. But it would 
appear that Kaufilya’s morality is neither different in kind from nor 
superior in quality to that of Machiavelli. Generically speaking, 
Kaulilyaism and Machiavellism are on a par in the realm of morals, 
manners and sentiments. 


Ont word more 

Dr. Ghoshal has made it a point, unprovoked, to use abusive 
language at almost every sentence in the eleven pages of his rejoinder. 
He has concentrated his venom in the concluding paragraph. Let me 
apolc^ize to the readers for my incapacity to treat the learned author 
in his own coin, as I am not used to dipping my pen in dirt. Indeed 
it was not necessary for me to undertake writing a reply to the 
questions with which Dr. Ghoshal has challenged me, for they have 
been met in my main essay. But as I felt that perhaps some fresh light 
might be thrown on certain interesting problems of political science 
with special reference to Hindu India I have considered it desirable 
to take part in the discussion. 

Bendy Kumar Sarkar 


The Family-seats of the Candras of Bengal and of the (so-called) 
Tungas of Orissa 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his note on 'RohitAgiri of the Rampal 
copper-plate* summarily dismisses my rather long article with a few 
general remarks. 

I had discussed at great length Mr. Bha((aj3lin’s so<alled ‘tentative’ 
readings, interpretations and especially his far-reaching conclusions, 
and I had unfortunately to differ from him on many points, e.g., (a) the 
descent of Suvarqa Candra from a low stock, (b) the identification of 
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Dipan kara iSrljiiftna Atife with the 2nd son of Kalyft^airl, (c) the 
identification of with Rohtisga<}h, (d) the synchronism 

of Kantideva and Sri Candradeva, (c) the later identification of the 
with the Lalmai ( ) hills, (f) the interpretation of 
Kakuda-cchatra^ etc. But I had agreed with Mr. Bhat^ai^lin, e.g., in (a) 
taking Sri Candra to be a Buddhist monk and (b) rejecting the identi- 
fication of Vardhamanapura with Burdwan. But, I had differed or 
agreed only on good grounds. Imagination has practically little scope 
in all exact sciences. Mr. Majumdar notices my great pains to criti- 
cise the ‘tentative* readings alone of Mr. Bhattadalin but does not seem 
to take note of my interpretations and conclusions, which *are both so 
entirely different Moreover, I was unable to differentiate much bet- 
ween the ‘tentative* readings, etc. of Mr. Bhat^asalin, which were mostly 
untenable, and his final ones. For I find some of them to appear in 
almost identical or similar forms, in both these versions [cf. LH.Q., 
vol. II, pp. 318 and 336 footnotes]. My original article was prepared 
and submitted much earlier than and independently of Mr. Bhat(a- 
dalin’s English version [vide LH.Q,^ p. 314 footnote], but as my article 
had to api^ear finally subsequent to the Ep. Ind. version, I took due 
note of the latter. If there were some points of agreement, they 
resulted inevitably. 

Among the many questions involved and the many issues raised in 
Mr. Bhattaialin’s paper, Mr. Majumdar actually confines himself tO' 
only a single one, viz., the identification of Rohitagi[ri]. He now pro- 
poses to place this site at Rohtasgadh on the one hand, and also 
identifies it with the family-seat of the (so-called) Tungas of Orissa. It 
is useless to repeat the arguments in fuUt as they should have 
been reasonably done by Mr. Majumdar, against. Rohtasgadh. 
On the one hand, Rohitagi[ri*] should be easy of access from 
Harikela and Candradvipa where the chief possessions of the 
Candras lay. While if it be identical with the family-seat of the ‘Tufigas,’ 
Rohtasgacjfa (=Rohitngi [ri*J) must be accessible from Orissa also, and 
this is a most difficult proposition to prove. For communication by 
land between Rohtasgadh and Orissa was always most difficult, if not 
impossible. 

To the west of Rohtasga<Jh within Baghelkhand, stretch the 
Kaimurs. Further south lies the Maikal range ending in the 
Amarkan^k plateau and to the S.E. is the plateau of Chattisgadh. 
From Rohtasgacjh to the borders of Orissa stretched vast unexplored 
tract which was almost terra incognita to the Musalmans, among 
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^hom It was known as Jharkhand, i.c., the forest land. The Chota 
Nagpur plateau is a rugged region of inequalities, consisting of a 
succession of plateaus, hills and valleys, drained by several large 
rivers. The land is still largely covered by forest, and is thinly 
peopled, mainly by primitive tribes. ‘There is no wilder or less known 
part of India than the interminable forests south-east of Nagpur 
towards the sea/ 

Moving westwards from Rohtisgacjh, one had first to descend 
into the Narbada basin and thence reach the valley of the Mahanadi 
wherefrom Orissa was more easily accessible. But the first was always 
a most difficult task to accomplish. The eastern route, however, 
from Rohtas was more practicable but nevertheless any considerable 
body of people must have had to make wide detour in order to avoid 
the forest tracts of Jha(ja-khan 4 ^* Except in the course of military 
campaigns by conquerors on rare occasions, this inhospitable hill 
tract of extensive area was hardly ever penetrated by the Aryans 
sufficiently. This is very conclusivly proved by the paucity of ancient 
sites especially in the area bounded by the Savarl Narayana^ on 
the Mahanadi, on the south ; the Cam,aiyogin\^ at Bheraghat, on the 
Narbada, to the west, with Amarkikntak (containing the sources of 
the Narbada and the Son) and Ramgarh hills in the middle, 
Rohtasga4h and Sassaram to the north-eaFt and on the east by the 
sites of Vatdyamth, and Paresnith hill (on the common boundary of 
Manbhum, Hazaribagh District). Roughly speaking, the area between 
latitudes 21 N. 81® — 85°E. is almost devoid of ancient 
Aryan sites. The natural obstacles of forests and inhospitable hill 
tracts, coupled with the ethnic barrier 0* wild primitive tribes, 
seem always to have made communication between Rohtasgacjlh and 
Orissa as almost improbable. 

Also, tlierc are strong reasons against regarding the ‘so-called* 
Tungas, as the Orissan princes of the Rohitagiri house arc styled, 

1 The copper-plate grant of Narasinihadeva II (/ASB.s pi. Ill, 
1896) mentions the donated land as situated in the (Southern) Daksina 
Jhadsikhanda, which means as is well known in Oriya, a 'forest region*, 
corresponding to ‘kantara* in Sanskrit. The Vizagapatam Agency 
^containing the land) is ‘Dak?ina-jha 4 a-khanda* while the Ganjam 
Agency tract must correspond to ‘Uttara-jhada-khaneja. Mr. G. 
Ramdfts considers this region to be the 'Maha-kantara* of Samudra 
Gupta*s Allahabad Pillar Inscr., IM.Q., vol. I, no. 4. 
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to be Northerners. Moreover, as the appellation ‘Tuhga’ was not 
a distinctive one confined to the princes of this particular house alone, 
it would consequently be a misnomer t<^ call them by such name. 
We meet with |)ropcr names for with the appellation ‘Tunga’ 

among such Southern kings as the Rastrakutas (cf. f^'ubhatunga 
and Jagattuhga) and the Crdukya-Cokis (cT. Kulottuuga I and II) or 
among the Kftlacuris of Tripnri (cf. Mugdhatuijga). All these kingly 
families belonged to Daksina-patha. h'or roughly speaking most 
their possessions lay to the south of the Vindhyas. It is not impos- 
sible that these Rohitagiri princes might turn out to be belonging to 
some minor. branches of any of these families and that this Rohitagiri 
should be probably sought for in or near Orissa itself. 

Regarding the correct form of the place-name of the family-seat 
of the Candras of Bengal, it must be pointed out that the reading 
Rohit;igi'’[rP?] is extremely uncertain and conjectural. First, the 
last ak^ara of the name, vis., * ft ’ does not exist in the original 
plate of ^rl Candra, while Professor Radha Govinda Vasak at first 
read the akmras as ‘ (?) and suggested the 

emendatu)!! in the Bengali article published by him [in 

^ ij. Mr. i^ivacandra .‘5 t 1 in a subsequent issue 

of the same periodical first suggested the reading and 

tl\e icstoration [ft] ijttf thus su|;plying the akAora 'ft' 

on the assumption that the pieceding akiiata was ‘ft/ which was 
however read by Prof. Vasak as ftr and also regarded to be the la^^t 
akmra of a nabda. Mr. Majumdar does not seem to give due credit 
to fit persons for the proposed reading and restoration, wlien he writes, 
‘the last letter of the w^ord ... is supplied by Prof. Basak [Ep. hid., 
vol. XII).’ I had mentioned about the [^art Mr. Sll played but 
Mr. Majumdar seems to ignore it. 

Having had occasions to handle almost every exhibit in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Society during my 
sojourn there and also to refer to the original Rampfil plate in 
question a few' dozen times, and being in possession of my 
own estampages of nearly all epigraphs in tlie aforesaid Museum, 
I was able to examine most closely the much controverted 
line in question. I must now pronounce my confident opinion 

that the reading fti or ft for the akmra, in point, is most doubtful 

and consequently, it w'oukl be very hazardou.s to build a theory on 

such doubtful data, regarding the location of a place, the name ot 

which is uncertain and which also seems to change positions from 

28 
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Sahabad District in the N.W. to Lalmai hills in the S.E. The only 
part of the compound word, which can be read with certainty, is 
‘red* and as it certainly referred to some royal 
seat, it was not improbably fortified — it could easily be a mountain 
fastness and then, if the 'red* colour seem to be at all meant, the soil 
or the hill might have been ‘ochrous/ 

Considering that RohitagP [ri°?] must be accessible from both, 
Candra-dvipa and Harikela, and that it might have been of rocky 
or ochrous structure, it must be located in Eastern Bengal and is 
probably to be placed near about Rakta-mrttika, for reasons 
already stated. Certainly, Mr. Bhattasalin, on whose behalf Mr. 
Majumdar speaks was more logical in putting the site + 

in E. Bengal. Only that Mr.Bhattasalin narrowly missed the mark by 
placing it at the Lalmai hills, which lacks the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for such identification. I would regard the ‘so-called, 
Tungas*, as belonging to an entirely different family and to be South 
Indians ; consequently their connection with E. Bengal is also 
excluded, though communication especially between Orissa 
and Central Bengal, even Tripura, is conclusively proved by inscrip- 
tions, e.g. Bhatja Bhavadeva*s Bhuvane§vara Prasasti is well known 
and if the information be authentic, there is also an ini?cribed pillar 
pedestal mentioning a Tripura prince, in the museum of Baripada, the 
capital of the Mayurbhaftja state. The family-seat of the Candras 
of Bengal — -'Rohitagi°[ri®?]* or more correctly 'Rohita-f?* or whatever 
it might have really been, was thus entirely different from the ‘Rohita- 
giri* of the Orissan copper-plates of Gayada-tuiiga and of VinTta- 
tunga II respectively, as also different from Rohtasgadh. 

In his attempt to support Mr. Bhattasalin in an identification which 
he has since given up reasonably, Mr. Majumdar hopelessly mixes 
up the Candras with the so-called Tungas. His theses are entirely 
untenable and his position is delicate. 


Haridas Mitka 
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NALAVILlSA-NA^AKA. — Gaek\vad*s Oriental Series. Central 
Library, Baroda, 1926, i40*f 91 pp.). 

Nalavilasa is| a Sanskrit drama by Ramacandra Sfiri, a Jain poet 
of great ability. The work has been published for the first time in the 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series under the joint editorship of Messrs G. K. 
Srigondekar and Lalchandra B. Gandhi. In the prologue of the drama, 
we are told by the poet himself that he was a disciple of AcSrya 
Hemacandra, the celebrated Jain scholar of the 12th century A. C. 
Although a work of so late a date one is agreeably surprised to find in 
it a marked absence of the tedious and artificial style of the composi- 
tions of later periods. The source of the plot is the well-known Nala 
episode of the Mahlhharata which has been a favourite subject with 
the Sanskrit poets for all ages. The story has been treated by different 
authors variously in the shape of katha^ camp% mtaka and mahakavya 
showing a great diversity of styles, but little originality of conception. 
As far as the action in the drama is concerned, our author too cannot 
be credited with much fertility of invention and the poet himself seems 
not to be unaware of this fact, because he anticipates public criticism, 
which, according to him, is bent upon accusing poets of plagiarism 
(p. 2). He protests against being called a follower of others’ footsteps 
ipariidkvadkvanya), as he believes, or strictly speaking wants his readers 
to believe that he is not indebted either for the theme (padartha) or for 
the language {pada) of the Nalavilusa to any other source than his own 
pra/fia. 

In spite of these statements the poet does not introduce any new 
incidents in the plot of the drama. But we must not fail to accord 
our sense of appreciation of the poet for his attempt to give the whole 
story a human interest and bring it, to a great extent, within the bounds 
of probabilit)’. In this respect the Nalavilasa marks a departure from 
other works on the Nala episode. In the Mbh, story it is a swan that 
inspires DainayantI with a passion for Nala, but in the drama under 
review, Kalahamsa and Makarika, two human figures, are introduced 
one in the role of Nala’s companion and the other in that of his female 
attendant, who are finally instrumental to effect the marriage. Again 
in the original story, the gods even stand in the way of Nala’s love- 
pursuits, while in the drama, the rivalry for the hand of Damayantl has 
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been kept confined to the mortal beings. Further in the original 
story Kali, a mythological personage with supernatural powers, has 
been made the root of all the misfortunes of Nala while in the 
Nalavil{isa, it is king Citrasena, a disappointed lover, who works, out 
of jealous}', for the ruin of his successful rival. In these points the play 
is certainly an improvement upon its predecessors. 

The poet true t(3 his declaration in the opening verse {vaidarbhlvi 
ritim ahatn lablieva) abides throughout the seven acts of the drama by an 
eas}'- flowing Vaidarbhi style highly commended in the works on 
poetics. The poet's great power of represei;tation has been fully 
manifest in tlic description of DamayantI^s svayaipvara which has been 
so charmingly delineated in the drama that even an able writer like 
Somaprabha has been led to imitate it closely in his Kumarapala- 
pratibodha. 

A considerable mass of information regarding the poet has been 
marshalled by Mr. L. H. Gandhi, one of the editors, in the Sanskrit 
introduction to the plav. A complete list of works in Sanskrit as well 
as Prakrit, constituting a large literature on the Nala episode as also 
a short discussion of the merits of the present play have also been 
supplieil in the Introduction. 

D. BHATTACItARYYA 


ASCARYA-CUDAMANl of ^aktibhadra, edited by Mr. C. Sankara 
Rama Sastri, A,, B. I ,, with an Introduction by Professor S. 
Kuppuswaini Sastri, M, a. Sri Balamanorama Series, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

Thirt}''four years ago, a Malax alam rendering of this play by that 
gifted and versatile poet., the late Kunhi Kudtan Tampuran of Cranga 
nore was published from Trichur. This is the first time that the 
original drama is printed in Devanagaii characters. Mr. Sankara 
Rama Sastri is to be congratulated for .selecting this work for 
publication, and for the intelligent and critical way in which he has 
edited it, while the Sri B'llamanorama Press is responsible for its neat 
format. If anything enhances the value of the publication, it is 
the excellent, appreciative and informing, introduction which that 
eminent Sanskrit scholar, Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, has contributed 
to it. 

“It may not be an extravagant claim in favour of \\\t 
says Professor Sastri, “to say that it is the best of the Rama-plays, 
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perhaps barring Bhavabhuti's Uttararama-carita in certain respects/' 
and the commentary to it is “a scholarly and lucid” one, and “elucidates 
in an able manner several charming passages and situations in the 
text/* 

Saktibhadra does not seem to be the real name of the authoj*. 
Either it is a pseudonym, as in the case of Laksmjd;isa, the Mithor of 
Suka-sandehamt who, it is now more or less known, was a member of 
the Kurtangampilli Namputiri illom in the Cochin State, or, it may 
be that it is the name he took when he became a Snnnyrisw. llu' 
tradition is that his name was Sankara, and that his illonu fni* he was 
a potti (a Namputiri), was in Vanamali, a village on the southern banl. 
of the Pamba river in the Chengannur taluk, in the Ouilon division of 
the Travancore State. His house stood a mile away from the 
Chengannur temple. No vestiges of the illovi (house) are now seen 
there, and the compound is now in the possession of the Uralattii Potfi 
of the adjacent Mannati defiani. Chengannur (Son icalagiilmam) and 
Tiruvalla (Vallabhagramam) were and still are strongholds of these 
pottis. About Tiruvalla the following reference occurs in t<uka~ 
sandemm ; 

Slin’tTT i 

Saktibliadra was, so the tradition goes, a disciple of SrT Sahkaracarya. 
Saktibhadra read out to his master his CTfdamani when it was com- 
pleted. But iSankaracarya, with an effort, — for he soon realised that 
he was being treated to a wonderful work —did not evince any expres- 
sion of his supreme satisfaction, as he thought that his ce/a prided over 
his poetical accomplishments and had to be taught the great virtue of 
humility. The conduct of the master had the desired effect ; for 
Saktibhadra, soon after the departure of the great Saf/fivasifty destroyed 
his manuscript and reduced it to ashes. When Sankara, during 
one of his tours, again happened to meet his a‘il<ed him vPt 

? iSaktibhadra at once knew that tliis question had reference 
to the following slokam of his drama : 

xm: ffir i 

Then the pupil explained to the master the genesis of his 
conduct on the former occasion. Sankarriclryn, before he left 
f§aktibhadra, asked him to write out the drama i«» hi^ dictation, and he 
recited the whole of it from his prodigious memory. Thus the drama 
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possesses the unique merit of having been purified by the mind of one 
of the greatest teachers of the world. 

Kuttu and Kiitiyat^am are institutions peculiar to Kerala. By 
Kuttu (Kathaprasanga) is meant the narration by a certain class of 
people, called Cakkyars, of Pauranic stories in an impressive way to 
the large audience who assembled to hear them. *‘They amuse and 
entertain their hearers .by their wit, or move them to laughter or to 
tears by their eloquence.’* They are permitted to make the defects 
and bad traits of the community the butt of their sarcasm and satire 
which often-times operated as a wholesome corrective. To help these 
Cakkyars, the great Aleppattur Narayaija Bhattatiri, the author of the 
NarayanTyam, composed a great number bi firadandhas. In Kutiya^tam 
certain Sanskrit dramas are staged. These are generally Nagananda, 
Subhadradhmafijaya, Tapatxsamvaranai CUdamani and MattavUusa ; 
and of these Cndlinani is the most important *'A11 the characters 
appear on the stage, the male parts being taken by Cakkyars and 
the female parts by the Nangyars. The characters, except Vidusaka, 
never speak but only use the gesture language, which is greatly helped 
by the expressiveness of the eyes and the face. The main function 
of the Vidusaka is to recite for the benefit of the masses a verna- 
cular translation of every verse the hero utters.’* Near the place where 
according to tradition the palace of the Perumals stood in Tiruvafici- 
kulam in the Cochin State, there is a compound still called Kuttu- 
paramba from where Kuttu and Kutiya^tam were performed. 

The Nagiinanda is supposed to be the work of »^rl Har.sa, the next 
two were composed by Kulai§ekhara Varman, one of the Periimal 
rulers of Kerala, and the last one by one Mahcndra Varman. Cnda- 
fftaniis another and, perhaps, the most important play that used to 
be, and is still being staged by the Cakkyars, and its a^okavanikauha 
is considered as a crucial test to determine the ability of an acting 
Cakkyar. It may be that the so-called Bhasa plays or, at any rate, 
some of them, might be the works of J^aktibhadra who, after trying 
his hand at these, might have produced this work of outstanding 
merit. 1 believe it is no heresy now to say that, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the late Ganapati Sastri, it has been made abundantly clear 
that these could not have been (he works of the great Bhasa himself. 

I shall not here repeat what has been so ably said by Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri and Mr. A. Krishna Pisharoti about CTid^mani 
and the Bhasa plays. Rut, before I conclude this, I would like just 
to make a passing reference to the tone adopted by »^aktibhadra in 
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introducing his play to the audience, as that might throw a little 
light on the age of the author. When Sutradhara refers to C^da- 
tnani as a drama that has come from the south, the Nat!, perhaps 
with a scornful smile, says, “if a drama will come from the south, the 
sky will flower and oil will begin to be extracted from «and/* And 
her crest-fallen partner has to discover a way out of the difficult situa- 
tion by suggesting that 

“Provenance tells not ; nor does aught else ; 

But sterling worth it is that tells.*' 

Those who are conversant with the history of Kerala will readil)^ 
find out from this dialogue that Saktibhadra must have been an early 
l>oet. Otherwise, this apologetic tone would not have been necessary. 
For, from the days of Sankar.icarya, the output in that country in 
every department of knowledge, literary or scientific, theoretical, tem- 
poral or spiritual, began to grow in volume ; and l^aktibhadia, if he 
were modern, could very well have retorted the Natl with a smarting 
reply. 

Uddandci 5^<lstrin, an erudite scholar and gifted poet, speaks very 
highly in his Kokila-san.Uiiam of the cultural greatness of Kerala. 
The age of J^astrl is easily ascertained : for he and Chennns 
Namputiripad were great friends, and there is a hloka by Sastr! in the 
rantrasarnuccayam written by Namputiripad. The Kali year in 
which this work was completed is given in it, from which it is seen that 
it was in A. D. 1427. Long before this, as is obvious from the tenor 
of the above verses, Kerala must have built up a cultural tradition of 
which ail)’ country miglit well have been proud. 

There is nothing improbable in Saktibhadra composing a drama 
tube staged in tlic royal theatre at 1 iruvaiicikulam. For, it is ic- 
corded, that a Cheraman Peiumal constructed a {§iva temple at'liik- 
kandiyPir in his own Chengannur taluk at about 823 A. D. I do not 
hold with those who think that the rule of the Peruinals closed with 
the passing away of him the period of whose death is expressed by 
the chronogram ^ m (September, 427 A. D.) For the evidence 
is overwhelming to show that, even after that, there were Peiumal 
rulers in Kerala [Travamore Arch, Series^ vol. v, pt. ii). 


T. K. Krishna Menon 
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STUDIES IN HINDU POLITICAL THOUGHT By Ajit 
Kumar Sen, m. a. Calcutta^ 1926. 179 pp. 

The book comprises seven independent articles published in journals 
at different times. There is no thread of connection running through 
them except that they treat of the different aspects of ancient Hindu 
politics. The author commences his book opposing the general occidental 
opinion about Hindu politics viz* ‘'that the Oriental Aryans never freed 
their politics from the theological and metaphysical environment in 
Nvhich it is embedded today”. Since the publication of Kautilya*s Artha- 
sAbtra man) writers of note have tried by their publication to remove 
this erroneous conception about Hindu politics. The present writer has 
utilised these writings, and through them, the necessary Sanskrit and 
Pali passages to show clearly that Hindu politics was as secular as it 
was in any country of the West of the corresponding epoch. As one 
of the illustrations he refers to the doctrine of Purusakara in the famous 
passage of the Kaufciliya deprecating too much reliance upon destiny 
(artho hy arthas)'a naksatram kirn kari^yanti tarakah). In the second 
chapter the author has dealt with the nature and scope of Hindu 
political literature pointing out how the Rajadharma sections in the 
Dharmasutras and Uharmasastras gradually gave rise to the secular 
literature of the Arthasastric school. He also points out a defect of 
the ancient writers on politics, inherited by them from their predecessors, 
namely, that all of them have concerned themselves with problems of 
government from the standpoint of the king only and not from that 
of the people and theii rights, which latter loom large in European 
works on politics. In the third chapter, the author gives an exposition 
of the Hindu view of the state of nature, and shows that the Hiudu con- 
ception of Matsyannyaya was more realistic and less theoretical than the 
conception of the state of nature of some of the renowned European 
political philosophers. In the fourth chapter on the origin of kingship, 
he has assimilated the various discuFsions of the theories of the present 
day Indian scholars and systematised them thus : Kingship had human 
origin, but gradually with the association of rituals on the occasion of 
Coronation and with the attribution of temporary divinity during 
Rajasuya and V ajapeya sacrifices the kingship came to be divine, but 
the author asserts that the person of the king was never considered 
divine. In the fifth chapter on checks to tyranny on Hindu political 
thought, he shows that the Indian method of checking tyranny was 
quite different from the European or the American. The ideal of 
education imparted to ar ancient Indian prince and the various forms 
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of religious and political checks prevented a king from becoming a 
tyrant. Then there were fines, deposition and even tyrannicide to 
serve as checks upon the power of a king. In the chapter on “The 
Concept of Law and the Early Hindu View** the author has first 
dealt with the definitions of law as offered by the various European 
jurists. He divides Law into two classes, viz., (i) Non-human origin — 
theological, metaphysical and custom Human origin — custom, rules 
of non--cver< ign societies and positive laws. From this view j oint he 
proceeds to examine, the various views re. concept of law propounded 
in the ancient literature of India commencing from the Ijg-veda. 
He concludes therefrom that the Hindus also classify their law into 
secular and sacred, and that the Hindu speculations were much influ- 
enced by “Varnasrama on the one hand and by the fact of pluralism 
(viz., cC(»nomic, social and territorial cor|)orati()ns) coupled- with the 
predominance of custom and acara on the other.’* The last chapter 
on the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the NTtisiistra of Sukra is a detail- 
ed treatment of the scop^ of the two treatise^. The author proceeds 
to (lefi'ic the scope of the Arthasistra and NttU istra b/ discii-sing 
Kaubilya’s and Sukra’s conception of the Rijailti. He concludes 
that the categories of thought and topics dealt wi h by the two 
authors are more or Jess same, but .‘^iikra’s work is more comprehen- 
sive. In fact ‘it is social philosophy and sociology in its mo t 
comprehensive se ise” while ICautilya’s work is more “of a manual 
of statecraft and administration for the king” than a p ditical, socio- 
logical or economic treatise. This comparative study of the two 
writers on Hindu polity is interesting. The author deserves praist; for 
the way in which he has assimilate<l the large number of books 
that have recently been written upon ancient Hindu polity and for 
the just estimate he has made of eachof them. 

The spelling of Sanskrit woids ought to have been in conformity 
with the rules of transliteration of Sanskrit words. 


N. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol. viii, pt. iii 

Hucharao GurURAO BeNGERI. — The Main Outlines of the History 
of DasakUta. 

M, E. Sen ART. — Introduction to the French Translation of the 
Bhagavadgxtd. (translated by S. K. L'elvalkar). Differing from 
those who believe that the contradictory and incoherent ideas that 
have been recorded in the Bhagavadg\tu could not have from the 
first belonged to one work, the author is of opinion that the 
work presents thought that is not ) ct settled and consistent. The 
process and history of the evolution of the doctrines of the Gxtl 
have also been discussed in the paper. 


Indian Antiquary, February, 1927 

HelLEN M. Johnson. — Hvetambara Jaina Iconography, 

M, H. Gopal. — The Date of Asoka's Rock Edicts, The view that tlv: 
Rock Edicts of Asoka are later h\ date than bis Pillar Edict" 
has been opposed here 


Journal of the American Oriental Socioty« September, 1926 

E. WashbUkN HuPKINS. — The Original RCimoyano, From a etudy 
of the recently edited fasciculi of the North-Western recension 
of the the author of the paper conlends that the view 
that an adi Rafnayarxa refeired to in some Mahratti works has 
been the original of the several recensions is wrong and that tlie 
texts have been handed down by word of mouth, the oral versions 
being, at a later period, reduced to writing according to local 
authorities. 


Ibid., December, 1936 


Maurice Bloomfield.— (?« Fedic DMna, “Praytr,” "Song." 
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Journal of the tiihar and Orissa Research Society, December, 1926 

H. HeraS. — Relfitions betiveen GupLis, Kadambas an i Vakafakas, 

A. Banerji-SasTRI.-— Institutions, The writer of this article 
suggests that some of the customs of the Asura tribes have 
played a great part in transforming the original Indo-Kuropean 
institutions in India, particularly the position of women in the 
Aryan families. 

ManmaTII ANATH Ray. — Ostracism in Indian i^ocieiy. The paper 
refers to the nature of the offences that led to excommunication 
in a’^cient Indian society and describes the. disabilities and restric- 
tions imposed upon tlie guilty person and also the ceremonies 
connected with his excommunication as well as re-admission. 

If. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar.— FJ d/f??;//////. It is argued here that 
as the Vixdavidhi n ferred to by Udd)*o(akara is a work of Vfsu- 
bandhu and cannot be idenafied with the VudanyJja of Dharma- 
kini, Uddyotakara is not necessarily a contemporary of Dharma- 
kirti and a late date should not be assigned to the former on that 
ground. 


Rupam, July-Dccember, 1926 

V. MasSON-OURSEL. — A conmetion between Indian Esthetics and 
Philosophy (translated b) A, Coomaraswamy). From a comparison 
of the meanings of the word pramUna found both in the aesthetic 
as well as philosophical treatises, the writer comes to the conclusion 
that both the artists and the metaphysicians of India paid atten- 
tion more to abstract types, whether type-^ I'f being or types 
of knowledge, than to material objects. 

Zeitsehrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaftt vok vi, no. i. 

A. HillkbrandT.— Anuhaungen aber das Alter des Rgveda 
(Observations on the age of the Rgveda). After considering the 
view.s of iAIax IMiiller, Jacobi, Tilak, Abinas Chandra Das a.s well 
as those of Halevy, H using and Hertel, the opinion is expressed 
that the only reliable method of .solving the problem is through 
the Buddhist and the grammatical literature which furnish us at 
least with the terminus ad quern. References in Pali Buddhist works 
and the works of grammar especially those of Pan ini v .10 flou- 
rished in the 5th century B.c. and Yaska who flourished before his 
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time show that the Vedic period was completed in the fifth century 
B,c. The terminus a quo remains in darkness, but the astronomi- 
cal data of the Jyoti?a (a Vedanga work) lead to the period of 
1000— 1 2CO years as the approximate date of the Bnlhmana 
literature. For the age of the Bgveda, Thibaut’s view 
extending it from I2C0 to ib'oo B.C. is too wide. Excavations and 
cuneiform characters can help us only to fix this period. The 
startUng discoveries at Molienjo-Daro and Harappa would appear 
to lift the curtain from the oldest civilisation of India. This 
article is to be continued. (U. N. G.) 

The German Orientalists' Day (28th September — 2nd October, 1926). At 
the sitting of the section on the culture and languages of India 
and Iran (including Central Asia), the follo^ying among other 
important papers were read. H. Meyer, speaking on Kalidasa*s 
^akuntala and its sources held that the Sakuntala legend rested 
on an old Indo-Germanic story-motif, of the forgotten bride ; its 
most or’ginal and complete form was presented in the drama of 
Kalidasa. Sten Konow, speaking on the linguistic and literary 
affinities in the Kharosthi inscriptions, showed inter alia that (a) 
the dialect of the Kharosthi manuscript of the Dhammapada should 
probably be localised in Taxila, (b) a Buddhist canonical literature 
probably belonging to the Sarvastivadins apparently existed at 
first in the language of the inscriptions and perhaps during the 
last years of Kaniska the corresponding Sanskrit canon came 
into existence. Otto Stein, in his paper on India in the 
Oxyrrhynchos Papyri^ showed that the so-called Miraiis of Oxyrrhyn- 
chos does not settle any South Indian materials while another 
of the manuscripts contradicts the theory of an Isis cult in India. 
E. Leumann contributed a paper on the Goddess Aditi and the 
Vedic Astronomy proving that the term 'Aditi* should be under- 
stood with reference to the unfixed course, oCcertain stars and the 
expression '.sons of Aditi' was metaphorical like the son 
of Craft and the like ; this lent confirmation to Oldcnbcrg's theory 
of a connection between the seven sons of Aditi and the Vedic 
astronomical notions. (U. N. G.) 
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Obituary Notices 

The late Mr. S. M. Edwardes 

The loss to Indian historical scholarship from the recent deaths^ 
coming in quick succession, of workers like Mr. Edwardes and Mr. 
Rajwade, Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. Pargiter, is great indeed. And it is 
a particular sense of sadness to us that Mr. Edwardes should have 
been cut off by death while still in the prime of life and at the com- 
paratively early age of 54. The son of an English clergyman and 
an Oxford don^ Mr. Edwardes studied at Eton and later at Oxford, 
successfully passing the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 
1894. He entered service in the Jloinbay Presidency and became 
closely associated with the city, rising to be its Commissioner of Police 
and subsequently its Municipal Commissioner. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the manners and peculiarities of the heterogeneous 
elements of the city population and wrote a number of books and 
papers on them which enablerl him to become in the words of Sir 
Richard Tein[)le “the greatest authority of his time on that famou.s 
city.* Ife edited the Bombay City Gazetteer (1906-10) and the 
Bombay Cemus Report of i<pi wrote in 1924 an interesting his 
torical sketch on the growth of t!ie Bombay City Police wherein he 
clearly traced the great difficulty, always experienced, in maintaining 
order in that city. He was the President of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical. Society fora time; and the excellence of his work in that 
connection is testified to by scholars like Dr. J, J. Modi. He 
wrote two good books on the city besides — The Rise of Bombay and 
the Byw ays of Bombay, which lifted the veil from many dark corners 
of the city’s labyrinths and nightside and clearly illuminated the dark 
steps in its expansion. He was thus an acknowledged authority of 
the details of the evolution of the city’s revenue and other adminis- 
trative organisation. He received high encomiums on his work as an 
administrator from Lords Sydenham and Willingdon and fitting 
marks of recognition in a C. V. O., and a C, S. I., relatively early in his 
official career. 

In 1918 after two years of office as Municipal Commissioner of 
the city, Mr. Edwardes retired from service, owing to ill health which 
continued to trouble him greatly till his death. But he heroically kept 
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Up his active literary habits and intellectual vigour. For a time he 
assisted Lord Sydenham as Secretary to the Indo-British Association 
which was formed to oppose the grant of the Montague-Chelmsford 
Reforms to India. . And lie served besides as one of India's represen- 
tatives, in 1921, at the Geneva Conference on Traffic in Women and 
Children. 

He was chosen by the vetenan oriental scholar and worker, Sir 
Richard Temple, Hwt., to assist him as Joint Editor of The Indian 
Antiquary from the beginning 1923, and during the short period 
he was connected with that Journal, he showed himself indefatigable 
in his writings and contributions, taking up besides a large portion of 
the reviewing work. The Oxforvl University Press entrusted him 
with the onerous task of revising for a fourth edition, the Late Dr. V. A. 
Smith's Early History of India— 'x task which involved the sifting of 
materials accumulated since 1914, the date of the previous edition and 
the preparation of additional notes and amendments. Likewise he 
revised in 1923. Dr. Smith’s Oxford History of India — correcting some 
errors and adding new information, particularly in the British period, 
with the aid of Dr. Crookc and Sir William Foster. For the .same 
publishers Mr. Edwardes edited, in two volumes, with additions and 
a little fresh matter, J. G. GraiU Duff’s standard work — The History of 
the Mahrattas, Even a little while before his death, he wrote a new 
' book— Diarist and Despot (published by A. M. Philpot, 1926) 
which is an entertaining sketch of the founder of the Mughal 
Empire, primarily based on the English translation by Mrs. A. S. 
Beveridge of that monarch's famous Turki autobiography (published 
by the R. A. S). Mr. Edwardes was well conversant with the folk-lore 
and the historical episodes of Western India and particularly of 
MaharS^tra— on which ha wrote a number of articles like an account 
of Umaji Naik, a Ramusi chief of Purandhar Fort. His was an 
active life till almost the day of his death ; and particularly the last 
years of his life witnessed a rapid and continuous output of books, 
reviews, articles and monographs from his pen oh subjects of Indian 
historical interest. While only a few months before his demise he 
took up the Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society in which he 
would have done excelletit work, had he been spared to us. 

C.;S. SRINIVASACHARI 
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The Late Mr. Nundolal Dey 

It is with a heavy heart that I have to record the death of a silent 
but indefatigable worker in the field of oriental researches — Mr. 
Nundolal Dey. He passed away from our midst on the ist of January, 
19271 at his residence at Chinsurah. He was born in 1849. It was 
his unquenchable thirst for knowledge that prompted him to leave the 
trodden path of the members of his family and avail himself of the 
benefits of University education in a larger measure. 

Some time after the completion of his college career he joined the 
Bengal Judicial Service in which he rose to the position of a Sub-Judge 
about the time of retirement. Amidst his arduous official duties, his 
great inclination for historical ^searches prompted him to snatch out 
time for studies relating to the history of this country. During this 
period he accumulated historical materials, portions of which were 
published as articles in the oriental journals. Some of tliese articles 
may be mentioned here : 

(i) The Vikramasila Monastery (fASB., 1909). 

(ii) Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 
Ancient Ra^ha (/ASB,, 1910). 

(iii) Notes on Ancient Auga or the District of Bhagalpur (/A SB,, 

1914). 

(iv) The Early Course of the Ganges (Indian Antiquary, 1921). 

(v) The Kaluha Hill in the District of Hazaribagh {/ASB., 1901). 

(vi) Notes on Chirand in the District of Saran {/ASB., 1903). 

(vii) Ra(Jha or the Ancient Ganga Ra^tra (to be shortly published 

in this Journal). 

In 1899 was^ published his principal work the Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Mediegval India, The most favourite 
subject of his investigations lay in the identification of names of places 
mentioned in the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina scriptures as well as 
secular works of ancient times with their modified or mutilated forms 
of the present day and also in the location of the sites bearing the 
ancient names. Many of his restorations of mutilated names and 
identifications of places have received the approval of oriental 
scholars. From the time of retirement from service up to the last, he 
continued with zeal his labours in this field of study which was so dear 
to him. As the result of his investigations much materials accu- 
mulated requiring incorporation in the Geographical Dictionary, The 
second edition of the work that has been published as a Supplement 

MARCH, 1927 30 
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to the Indian Antiquary and is shortly expected to be out in book- 
form has utilised these materials. In connection with the names of 
places he has tried to bring together all the available information and 
to weave into them the local traditions that have made the places 
important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas. 

In his recently published, interesting work the RasTtiala or the 
Under-worldi he has tried to show that Rasatala, the Sapta Sagaras, 
the Raksasas, Gariidas, etc. are not the products of mere imagination 
but realities over which the lapse of time has thrown a thick coating 
of fanciful stories by which they have been defaced beyond recogni- 
tion. It is indeed a great loss that he has not lived to see how his 
theories are received by the world of scholars. 

One other book from his pen remains to be mentioned and that 
is his Civilization in Ancient India published so for back as the 
seventies of the last century as articles in the Bengal Magazine over 
the pseudonym *Una.* 

It was the editor of the Magazine Rev. Lai Behary De, who while 
at Cliinsurah, used to meet Mr. N. Dey very often and on these occa- 
sions asked him to contribute articles to the Magazine. Though Mr. 
N. Dey brought out his first literary production under the inspiration 
of the veteran writer, it was Sir Roper Lethbridge who actually taught 
him the method of historical investigations while Mr, N. Dey was an 
M. A. student under him at the Hughly College. 

Mr. Dey was of a very amiable and cheerful disposition. Though an 
old man past three scores )'cars and ten, he was as buoyant as a child. 
Such a temparament stood him in good stead, as the many cares and 
sorrows of life through which he had to pass could not upset him on 
account of the natural strain of cheerfulness in his disposition, 

N. Dutt 


Printed and published by Sj. Raghunath Seal, at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, 107, Mechuabacar Street, Calcutta. 
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Maskari as an Epithet of Qosala 

The chief figure and striking personality in the history 
of the Ajivikas is Gosala or GosSla. He is described in 
Pali as a Makkhali, and in ardha-Magadhl as a 
Mamkhaliputta. Baddhagho§a has fancifully 
traced the origin of the epithet Makkhali to a 
warning expressed in the words '‘Ms khall,” 
‘^See that you do not stumble/^ ^ He has relat- 
ed also a story to give his etymological inge- 
nuity a stamp of truth, and the story related by 
him about Gosftla is suggestive of a second ety- 
molog’cal derivation of Makkhali from ‘‘Mamkhali,” *‘One 
who stumbled upon a muddy ground.” Gosala was a slave, 
we are told, in the household of a rich man. He, while 
walking on a muddy ground with an oil-pot in his hands, 
stumbled through carelessness and began to run away in fear 
of his master. The latter, pursuing him, caught the edge 
of his garment, and he letting go his cloth, fled away naked 
(acelako hutva). He walked carelessly in spite of his master^s 
warning “Tata, m5 khali,” *‘My dear man, take care lest you 
stumble.”* 


Godala as 
he stands in 
Ajivika his- 
tory. Bud- 
dhaghosa 
explains the 
origin of 
his epithet 
Makkhali. 


1 Manoratha-Purani, Siamese edition, part I, p. 523 : MakkhalUi 
‘Ma khali” ti vacanam upadaya evain laddhanamo titthakaro. 

2 SumaAgala-Vilasini, P. T. S. ed., !, p. 144 j Hoernle’s transla- 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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The Jainas, notably the oommontatora of the BhagavuU- 
Sutra, keep the ardha'MSgadhi Maipkhali phone- 
tically unchanged in Sanskrit, Matnkhaliputta 
being in their opinion the same as Mainkhali- 
putra. They agree to interpret Mainkhali 
as a personal name of Go^la’s father, who is 
said to have been a Matnkhn by profession.^ 
For in the SQtra itself Goi^la is represented as the son of 
a Mainkha, Mainkhali by name.* Mainkhali or Maipkhali- 
Mamkha was his father.* 

Supposing Mainkhali was truly a personal name of GosS- 
la’s father, there must have been a good reason for keeping it 
phonetically unchanged in Sanskrit. The con- 
ceivable reason is either that to the knowledge 
of the Jainas Mainkhali is the same word with 
the same meaning in both ardha-MagadhI and 
Sanskrit, or that Mamkhali -being a meaningless 
name, should be kept as it is also in Sanskrit, 
or that Mamkhali is a name of which the mean- 
ing is unknown to them, or that Mainkhali and Maqikha are 
etymologically the same word. Apparently verbal affinity 
between Mainkhali and Mainkha has been taken for granted 
and what is more, unconsciously the similarity of sounds 
in ardha-Magadbl has been relied upon as a ground for the 
identity of two words, the upshot' being : GosSta’s father 
came to be known by the name of Maipkhali because he 
adopted the profession of a Maipkha. 


Why the 

Jainas 

retain 

the ardha- 

Magadhl 

Manikhali 

in Sanskrit. 


Explana- 
tion of 
Gofiala’s 
epithet 
Mamkhali- 
putta. 


tion of the Uvasaga-Dasao, App. II, p. 29 ; Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 301. 

1 Mankhalyabhidhana-Mankhaputrah. See ^ika on the Bhaga- 
vatl-Sutra, XV, I. 

2 Bhagavatl-Sutra, Benares ed., XV, I, leaf 1204: GosHlassa 
Maipkhaliputtassa Matpkhalinamam Matnkhe pita hotthi. 

3 Ibid., leaf 1 204 : Se Matnkhali-Maqnkha^amatp : tassa ^aiji 
. Maqikhali-Mainkhassa. 
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The Bhagavatl-Satra, otherwise known as the Vy&khyS- 
Prajhapti, is no less a commentary in ardha-MSgadhI than its 
Tikft in Sanskrit and BhSsil in Hindi or Gujarati. It need 
not therefore make the reader fight shy of detect- 
Is the Jaina ing many after-thoughts and later unfounded 
conjectures therein. One may boldly ask : Does 
correct? the compound Maiflhhaliputta contain at all a 
reference to GosSla’s father and father’s name ? 
Whether it 'does or not depends entirely upon the context. 
As expounded in the Bhagavatl-stltra and its commen- 
taries, it does. But this is just one of the three ways 
of expounding such a compound. According to the 
other ways, the compound may be so expounded as to yield 
a reference to GosSla’s father’s status and not to his father’s 
name, or as to yield a reference to himself, his own status 
or career as a member of the male sex as distinguished 
from a female. Gosftla Mamkhaliputta is a full name 
similar to those of two contemporary teachers; Safijaya 
Belatthiputta and Nigaotha NStaputta as mentioned in 
P&li. Here two compounds used as epithets yield each the 
name of a clan determining father’s, so one’s own, family 
status as a Belatthi or a N&ta. See how Gos&la has 
been mentioned differently in PSli, ardha-MSgadhl and Sanskrit 
Buddhist works : — 

(1) In Pali literature, invariably as Makkhali Gosala ; 

(2) In ardha-Magadbl texts, invariably as Mamkhaliputta 
Gosala; 

(3) In the Divyavadana, as Maskarl Gosallputra 

(4) la the Mahavastu, (a) as Maskarl Gosall,^ and (b) as 
Maskarl Godallputra.^ 

In the usage of the Mahavastu there is no difference in 
meaning between Gosall and Go^llputra. If a particular 
deity is mentioned as a devaputta (lit. the son of a god), the 


I Divyavadana, pp. 143- 144. 

a MahSvastu, I, p. 256, 3 fiid, I, p. 253. 
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object is to signify that the deity concerned is a male god as 
distinguished from a devadhUS or a goddess (lit. the daughter 
of a god). Thus following this line of interpretation one may 
proceed to show that the compound Mamkhaliputta implies no 
more than that Go^la himself, as a member of the male sex, as 
belonging to the manly section of humanity, and apart from 
any reference to his father, was a Mamkhali. In face of the 
evidence that Makkhali in Fsli is invariably the same epithet 
as Mamkhaliputta or MaUkhaliputra in Jaina literature, one 
cannot help thinking that Gosala himself was a manly 
Makkhali or MaUkhali apart from any consideration of his 
father’s name, family status or professional career. 

Coming back to Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the origin 
of GoiSSla’s epithet Makkhali, one has to note that he had no 
earlier authority to rely upon. His explanation 
Buddha^ ” of fancy. GosSla was called Makkhali 

ghosa’s ex- because he stumbled upon a muddy ground in 

planation. talking carelessly with an oil-pot in his hands in 

spite of his master’s timely warning, “T&ta, mS khali,” “My 
dear man, see that you do not stumble.” Such is the curious 
lucubration when a commentator depending entirely on a 
fantastic etymology and without knowing the simple fact of 
history, tries his skill in devising a plausible or seemingly 
convincing account of the origin of an epithet. Buddhagho^a 
was hot aware of the fact that Go^la’s epithet was known as 
Maskarl to the compilers of Sanskrit-Buddhist works. The 
Fsli equivalent of Maskarl would be either Makkhari or 
Makkari. Makkhali or Mamkhali was evidently an earlier 
Prakrit equivalent retained or surviving in Pali and ardha- 
Mftgadhl. B^igiri appears in the Mahabharata list of five 
hills surrounding the city of Bajagrha, the capital of Magadha. 
The Pali equivalent of l^sigiri would be Isigiri. The Isigili- 
sutta in the Majjhima-Nikaya gives the name of the hill as 
Isigili simply because the local people pronounced it so. The 
name Isigili as locally pronounced had to be retained in Pali 
for a very special reason,, which is clearly stated in the 
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Buddhist Sutta. With the phonetic change the name acquired 
locally a new fanciful etymological derivation. “Isi gilatl ti 
Isigili”, “We call the hill a Hermit-swallower because it 
swallows the hermits”. In order to translate Isigili into 
Sanskrit or FSli preserving iu tact the implication of the 
local etymological derivation, a translator must coin a longer 
descriptive name R^igili-giri to substitute for quondam 
B^igiri or Isigiri. If without knowing the fact that l^fnkkhali 
or Mamkhali was a phonetic variation of MasknrI a com- 
mentator proceeds to divine an etymology, the result, as 
expected in the case will be “we call him a Makkhali 
because he fell down on a muddy ground heedless of his 
master’s warning Ms khali”, or “we call him a Mamkhaliputta 
because his father was a Mamkhali or professional Mamkha” 
— a fancy-born etymology typified by the classical “Isi gilati ti 
Isigili.” The fact simply is that Goif&la was known to his 
contemporaries ns a Maskarl. 

Let us enquire why Go^Sla was called a Maskarl. In the 

Har^carita,^ the Maskaris are mentioned ns 

Why G^sla representatives of a class of religieux identified in 
was called ^ . , m 

a Maskarl. the commentary with the parivrftjakas. The 

Amarako^’ counts the Maskaris among the five 

classes of SamnySsins. FSuini’s SQtra, VI. 1. 154 , contains 

the following description of the Maskaris - 

“Maskara-Maskariuau Veuu-Parivrajakayoh.* “The 
Maskarl who carries the mashara is the ParivrSjaka who 
carries the bamboo-staff.”* 

The import of FS^ini’s grammatical aphorism is clear. 
“The Maskarl is the parivrSjaka or Indian wanderer who 
carries the mashara or bamboo-staff about him.’’ Now comes 
the turn of the commentators, of Fataujali, Kaiyata and 
Vilmaua-Jay&ditya to make comments and glosses bringing 

1 Har^acarita, Nirnaya Ssgara Press ed., VIII, p. 265. 

2 Amarako§a, VII, 5, 42. 

3 The literal rendering of the Sutra would .be : ^'Mashara and 
Maskarl respectively denote vtnu and parivrajaka”. 
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out a new fact, as is the usual way with the scholiast, under 
cover of an ingenious etymology or a verbal jugglery. First, 
Pataujali in his MahSbha^ya, says : “How does a ParivrSjaka 
come to be known as a Maskarif The epithet Maskarl 
cannot be grammatically derived by means of the affix ini in 
the sense of matup which conveys sucli meaning as ‘having,' 
‘possessing.’ What is then the explanation J A ParivrSjaka 
is called a Maskarl not because he has as an external sign a 
mas&ara or bamboo-staff, but because he teaches the people, 
saying, ‘you had better not perform actions, since quietness 
is deserving of greater consideration in your judgment. 

Secondly, Kaiyata in his Pradipa, says ; Mashara is a 
shortening from the saying ‘Ma krta,’ ‘Don’t get things done.’ 
Maskarl is an instructor of the doctrine, teaching the people, 
saying, to begin with, ‘Don't get this done, '‘Don’t get this done’, 
and to conclude with, ‘ 'tis better for you to undergo the loss 
in effects of a desired action than foregoing the bliss of peace.’ 
Maskarl is to be derived by means of the suffix ini added to 
maskixra which is a shortening from the negative imperative 
particle ma (don’t) preceding karoteh (to be done), with the 
euphonic advent of s-souud before k and the consequent 
shortening of the long vowel a in rm”^ 

Thirdly, Vamana and Jayflditya in their KSsika, say : 
“The words maskara and maskarl in Pauini’s aphorism occur 
in the same order as veitu and parivrajaka following them. 

1 Katham Maskari parivrajaka iti ? Ininaitan matvarthlyena 
siddham : Maskaro' syasti ti Maskarl. Na vai maskaro yasyasti ti, 
Maskarl parivrajakah. Kim tarhi ? ‘‘Ma krta karmaiii, santir vah 
Sreyasi” ty ahato Maskarl parivrajakah. Panini’s Sutra is quoted to- 
gether with this and other comments, and discussed, though not 
sufficiently critically, by D. R. Bhandarkar in his interesting short 
paper on the Ajivikas, Indian Antiquary, vol. XLI, 1912, p. 270. 

2 Maskara ‘Ma krte’ti. ‘Ayain ma krta, ayain ma krte’ ty upa- 
kramya Santitah kamya-karma-parihSnir yu^makam sreyasi” ty upadesta 
Maskari ty ucyate. Maii-purvat karoter inih. Sun-agamo, Mano hrasvaS 
ca nipStyete. 
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The word mmkara is an underived substantive. With the 
euphonic advent of s souod combined with ha following it, the 
word comes to mean a bamboo-staff, and with the snfiBx ini 
added to mashara, into which it is changed, it means a 
parivrSjaka or an ascetic of the Wanderer class. Thus 
mashara mea^s a bamboo-staff, and mashari, a parivrSjaka. 
*A maskarl is a wanderer who carries the bamboo-staff about 
him* — what is meant by this dictum ? Makara denotes the 
swallower. Makarl denotes the sea. Some among the gram- 
marians seek in this case to explain mashara as a shortening 
from the negative particle ma (not) preceding the verbal 
expression harotelp (to be done thereby), with the euphonic 
advent of s sound and the consequent shortening of the long 
vowel in The upshot of it is that a bamboo staff is called 
a mashara because nothing is to be done thereby. It may be 
shown that elsewhere, too, mashara is used as a synonym of 
dat} 4 a (rod or staff). In the same way one can explain the 
formation of Maskarl in the seuse of parivrSjaka, with suffix 
ini added to mashara. The upshot of it will be that an ascetic 
is called a Maskarl because he habitually teaches, ‘Don’t do,* 
and is called a parivrSjaka because he cries down actions. 
He teaches indeed, saying, 'Do not perform actions, since 
quietness is better for you.’ 

“Maskara is that by which nothing can be done.” 
“Maskarl is the Wanderer who dissuades men from actions, 

I Maskara maskarin ity etau yathasamkhyam venau parivrSjake 
ca nipatyete. Makara-sabdo hy avyutpannam pratipadikam. Tasya 
veniav abhidheye sut nipatyate, parivrajake tv inir iti. Maskaro venuh, 
Maskarl parivrajakah. Veiniu-parivrajakayor iti kim ? Makaro grahah, 
Makarl samudrah. Kecit punar atra many upapade karoteh karane 
Af-pratyayam api nipatayanti mafuis ca hrasvatvain sut ca. Ma kriyate 
yena pratisidhya‘e sa maskaro venuh. Venugrahanain ca pradarSanar- 
thaip anyatrApi bhavati ‘maskaro danda’ iti. Parivrajake ’pi many upa- 
pade karotes tacchilya inir nipatyate, mano hrasvatvani, sut ca tathaiva. 
Makarana-Sllo Maskarl, karmapavaditvSt parivrAjaka ucyate. Sa 
tv evam aha : “Ma kuruta karmai}i, Santir vah sreyasi” ti.>— KaSika on 
Pacini vi, 1, 154. 
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saying to them, ‘Do not trouble yourselves, do not trouble 
yourselves, because peace is preferable to you.' ” According 
to a famous dictum . in the Manu-SambitS, “Meat is that which 
being eaten by me here, will eat me hereafter.”^ Such are 
the sudden lapses of the sublime into the ludicrous. PSnini’s 
commentators have, one and all, lost sight of the fact that 
maskara originally meant something producing a cracking 
sound, the ouomntopoetic mas, and that this was the propriety 
of denoting by maskara the bamboo-pole, the bamboo- 
staff, or the bamboo-rod. The quoted Sutra of Pacini 
enables us to ascertain that Gos&la was called a Maskarl 
because he was a wandering ascetic who carried the bamboo 
staff about him. 

How can it be maintained that Gosala as an Ajivika leader 
was a Maskarl in the sense of a parivrajaka or Indian wander- 
ing ascetic who carried the bamboo-staff, or 
to say that simply the staff, about him ? The quoted Sutra 
Gosala as of Pacini and its comments leave us wholly in 
leadw^^'was historical connection of the 

a Maskari Ajivika with the Maskarl. What is evident 

in Pamms therefrom is that Maskarl is a synonym of pari- 
sense ? ^ j j r 

vrajaka. The commentator of the Harsacarita 

frankly identifies the Maskaris with the Parivrajakas.® In 
the Araijtyakaijda of the Ramayaijia, Ravai^a is said to have 
concealed himself in the guise of a raktdmbaradhara Pari- 
vrajaka, or an Indian wandering ascetic putting on red 
garment.^ In the Bhattikavya where we have a longer 

1 Manu-Sanihila, V.55 : "Mam sa bhaksayita^nutra, yasya mainsam 
ihadmy ahaui.” 

2 Comments on the Harsacarita list of representatives of Indian 
religion and thought. 

3 Ramayana, III. 49. 8-9: 

Dafiasyo vimsatibhujo babhuva k-sanadacarahi / 

Sa Parivrajakacchadma mahakayo vihSya tat / / 

Pratipede svakam rupam Ravano rak^asadhipah / 
Raktambaradharas tasthau striratnam prek^ya Maithilim // 
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description of his disguise, BSva^a is represented to have 
approached Slt5 in the garb of an sscetic with the vow of the 
Maskarl, the expression Maskarl-vrata being explained by 
MallinStha as meaning Farivr&jaka-niyama, the rule of the 
Parivrftjaka. The personal characteristics of the ascetic men- 
tioned in the KSvya go to show that he appeared in the 
garb of a typical Parivrajaka of the Tridandl dess. The 
description runs as follows : 

“After Laksmana had gone off, Havana with his body 
purified by ablution, with cleansed teeth, with a iikha or 
top-knot in which his hair-locks were fastened, muttering 
spells, having the garlands of a’ sa, holding up an earthen 
gourd-shaped bowl, carrying an old water-jug, with a bright 
head, clad in a lakfika-vastra or lac-dyed garment, with a 
load of requisites suspended on one side, provided with the 
datf^a or staff, reading the books of the knowledge of self, 
taking the vow of the Maskarl, making the gesticulation of 
many fingers while talking and casting glances at> showed 
himself as a figure roving in the dark night, and approaching 
in a crooked manner, addressed Slta, saying, ‘Be happy.’ 

In a similar description in the JSnakl-harana of KumSra- 
dSsa (A. D. 725), SltS is said to have seen in the hermitage 
a Maskarl who was a vaunting Ajivika with his head 
adorned with high- bound matted hair.^ 

1 Bhajtikavya, V. 61-64 : 

Gate tasmin jala-i§ucih i§uddhadan Ravanah sikhi / 

Jailjapuko’ k^amalavan dharayan mfdalabunah // 
Kamandalu-kapalena fiirasa ca mrjavata / 

Samvastrya lak§ike vastre matram sambhandya dandavan / / 

. . Adhlyan natmavid vidyam dharayan Maskari-vratam / 

Vadan bahvanguli-sphotam bhruksepam ca vilokayan // 
SamdidariJayisuh sama nijuhnusuh ksapatatam / 

Cankramavan samagatya Sitam uce 'sukha bhava* // 

2 Janakl-harana» X. 76; 

Dambhajivikam uttungajata-manicjita-mastakam / 

K'^iicin Maskarigam Slta dadareaiiramam Sgatam // 

I. H. Q.| JUNE* 19a; 


2 
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Thus we see that the ParivrSjska who is described in the 
RSmftya^a as a raktSmbaradhara or wearer of red garment 
is represented in the Bhattikftvya as an ascetic with the tow 
of the Maskarl, with hair>looks fastened in a top-knot (sikhi), 
clad in the lac^lyed garment (Isk^ika vastre), provided with 
the staff (dandavSn), and reading the books of the knowledge 
of seif (adhiyan atmavid*ridySm) or studying, as explained by 
MalliuStha, the texts of the Upanisad, and in the Janakl* 
hara^a as a Maskarl who was a vaunting Ajivika with high* 
bound matted hair ( uttuhga-jatS ). In commenting upon 
verses of the Bhattikavya containing the description of 
Havania’s disguise MallinStha points out that the ascetic con- 
srned was, and must have been, a Parivrftjaka of the 
Trida^dl or Triple-staff class, characterised by the iikha, and 
could not have been one of the Ekadapdl or One-staff class* 
as the latter had no Siihd for a characteristic external sign. 
Co-ordinating these descriptions with MallinStha’s comments 
we find that Ajivika was a synonym of Maskarl in the same 
way that the latter was a synonym of ParivrSjaka of the 
Trida94l> and not of the Ekadapdl class. 

The Bftmftyavio raktUmbaradkara, meaning the wearer of 
rad f)ao*dyed) garment, is verbally the same expression as 
raktapafa, meaning one of scarlet robe. In £[&Iakftofirya's first 
list quoted by Utpala for explaining Varfthamihira’s list in his 
Bybajjfttaka, the Raktapata as a class of ascetics is distingni* 
shed from the TSpasika, tike Kiptlika, the Ekadaq4l> the Tati, 
the Caraka and the K^ptqiaka.* In Varfthamihira’s own list, 
the Ajivika is distinguished from the dftkya (Buddhist;, the 
Bhikea,the Yfddhadrivaka, the Caraka, the Nirgrantha (Jaina) 
and the VanyMana.* Utpala identifies the Ajivika in 
Varfibamihira’s list with the Ekadaqdli the d&kya with the 
Raktapata, the Bhikeu with the SaipnySsI, (and according 

1 trida^dlty arthabi athava tikhity uktam, ekadan<}inab 
liikhtbhavat. 

2 & 3 Bfhajjataka, XV. i. See the extract quoted by D. R, 
Bhandarkar, together with Utpala's comments, in I.A.i ipiii p. 387. 
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tp another reading, with the ParivrSjaka or Yati), the Vrddha- 
iSrftvska with the KftpSlika, the Caraka with the Cakradhara, 
the Nirgrantha with the Nagna E^apa^aka and the Vanyft- 
Sana with the Tapasvl (Tftpasa).^ dllfthka, in his commentary 
on the StltrakrtShga, represents the Ekadaodl or Single^staff 
Indian ascetic as an opponent of the Jaina thinker and 
ascribes to him, as noticed by Prof. Jacobi, the views of the 
S&hkbya philosophy.* 

It may be inferred from Fatanjali’s and others' comments 
on the quoted Satra of Pftij^ini that a Maskarl was a Pari* 
vr&jaka who carried abcit him a bamboo-staff, or simply a 
staff, as a symbol of non action or rest, which is to say, that 
a Maskarl was a Parivr&jaka of the Ekada^dl op Single-staff 
class. The ParivrSjaka of the Tridaijull or Triple-staff class, 
according to his description in the Manu-Saiphitft,* was a 
Brahmanist ascetic who carried about him the tridan^tt) the 


first da^da at a symbol of regulation of the body, the second 
one as a symbol of regulation of the speech, and the third 
one as a symbol of regulation of mind. The Ajlvika cannot 
be mistaken for the PariTt&jaka of Ekadai^dl or Trida^dl 
class, and that for the following reasons ; — 

(1) The Parivrftjaka of Ekada^dl or Tridapdl class is 


Ajlvika 
cannot be 
identified 
with 

Parivrajaka. 


the orthodox ascetic from the Brahmanist stand- 
point, while the Ajlvika is the heterodox. In 
the Kautillya or Kautallyft ArthaiSstra, the 
dskyas (Buddhists), the jLjlrikas and the like 


1 iSakyo raktapatah Ajivikai caikadapdf Bhiksur bhavati 

Samnyasi jfieyah Vrddhalrivakah Kapall Carako Cakradharah 

Nirgrantho Nagnah K^apanakah VanyaSanah Tapasvl. 

2 Comments on the Sutrakitanga, I. i. 3. 14, ii. 6. 46. Jacobi's 
Jaina-Sutras, part II, pp. 245, 417, foot notes. 

3 Manu-Satphita, XII. lo-ii ; 

Vagdanido’ tha manodandah kayadandas tathaiva ca/ 

Yasyaite nihitS buddhau Tridanditi sa ucyate// 

Tridaodun etan nik^ipya sarvabh&tefu minavah/ 

KSmakrodhau tu saipyamya tatab siddhim niyacchati// 
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M« classed m t,^iJa-pravrajUcu, untouchable runaways, 
contaminated by law-contact. ^ 

(2) In the Sftmafiiiaphala Sutta, Oosftla himself is re- 
presented as distinguishing, in his own words, the Ajivikas 
from the Pariyrftjakas. * 

(8) In the Ahguttara Nikftya list the Ajivika or AjiTaka 
is mentioned apart from the Faribbijaka (Parivrftjaka) and 
the Tedaodika (TridapdOt ** Nigaptha ( J aina), 

the Mupdosftvoka, the Jatiiaka, the Mtgaodika, tlie Avi- 
mddhaka, the Qotamaka and the Devadhammika.* 

(4) In the Gulla-Niddesa list, where just five names of 
the AAguttara-Nikiya list find mention, the Ajivika is dis- 
tinguished from the Faribbijaka (Farivrijnka), as also from 
the Nirgrantlia, the Jatila and the Aviruddhaka.* 

(5) In Midhavacandra's commentary on the Triloka- 
sira, a later Jaina work written in the Canarese country, 
the Farivrijakas are distinguished, according to their external 
characteristics, as Ekada^dl and Tridaudh* while in the text 
itself the Carakas and the Parirrijakas are distinguished 
from the Ajltikaa as persons striying for the Brahma state 
from those striying for the Acyuta.* In Vlranandi’s Acira- 
stra, another later Jaina work written in the Canarese 
oonatry, we read : "The Fariyrit (Fariyrijaka) aspires to 

I ArthaMstra, p. 199; SskySjlvakSdln vjffola-prayrajitSn. 

3 Dlgha-Nik2ya, I, p. 54: ekSoa-palifiasa Ajiva-sate (Ajivaka* 
sate), ek&oa-pafifiisa Paribbajaka-sate. 

3 AAguttara Nikaya, 111 , p. 276, quoted and discussed by T, W. 
Rhys Davids in his Dialogues of the Buddha, II, pp. 220-222, as 
also .in his Buddiiist India; and with new identifications in Barua’s 
History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, part III, 

4 Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174. The list really contains six names 
as will be shown passim. 

5 Comments on the Triloka-Sara, verse 545 : Ekadandi-Tridaodi' 
lakfaijSh, quoted by Pathak in I.A., 1912, p. 91. 

6 Triloka-S 9 ra, verse 454, quoted by Pathak in I, A., 1912,9,91: 
CarayS ya PariipbajS Bamtw’ ti, Aqicuda-padoipti Ajtvl, 
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go M far aa Brahmakalpa, the Brahma-realm, in apite of 
hia austerities, while the Ajivika, who is repulsiye to 
human sight, aspires to go op to Sahasrflrakalpa, the 
SahasrSra-realm (which is but another name of Acyutapada 
or Acyutakalpa”).^ Buddhagho^a in his commentary 
on. the Culla-SihanSda-Sutta, records this interesting in- 
formation: “The ultimate of the Brahmins (Brahmanists) 
is Brahmaloka, the Brahma-world ; that of the Tftpasas 
(Hermits), Abhftsvaraloka, the Badiant-world ; that of the 
ParibbSjakas (Parivrftjakas), dubhakrtsnaloka, the dazzling- 
worfd ; that of the Ajivakas (Ajivikas), AnantamSnasa, the 
Infinite world of Mind, an unconscious existence of soul while 
Arahatship is the highest achievement to those who are in 
the Buddha's order, that is, to the followers of the Buddha.** 

(6) In Sarojavajra’s Dohftko^a, which is a treatise on 
the Buddhist Sahajiya doctrine written in about the 10th 
century a.d., the Ekada^d'a And the Tridapdie are treated as 
two main divisions of the Bhagavats and the Hamsas, or, as 
the commentator Advayavajra puts it, of the Bhagavats 
and the Paramahainsas, or, more accurately, of the Hamsas . 
and the Paramahainsas, the Hamsas being unable to obtain 
knowledge, the knowledge of the self, until they become the 

1 AcSra-sara, VI. 127, quoted by Pathak in I. A., 1912, p. 89: 

Parivrat Orahmakalpantam yaty ugracaravnn api/ 

Ajivikah Sahasrarakalpamtani dari§anojjhitali// 

2 Papafica-SudanI, Siamese Edition, part II, p. 13: Brahma^S- 
nam hi Drahmaloko nittha eka nibbatti ; Tapasanam Abhassari ; 
Faribbajakanam Subhakinha ; Ajlvakanam Anantamanaso' ti evam 
asaMi-bhavo. Iinasmiin stsane pana Arahattam ninths. We are 
indebted to Mr. Charandas Chatterjee for drawing our attention to 
thi.s passage. Note that in the Pali Ariya-Pariyesana-Sutta and other 
Pali accounts of the chance-meeling of the Buddha with Upaka the 
Ajivika on the former’s way to Benares from Bodh Gaya, the latter 
is represented as a worshipper of Anantajina. 'lere, perhaps, one 
may trace the origin and antiquity of Ananta-vrata prevalent now- 
a-days among the Hindus. 
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PAramAlininsas liy abnegating all that they have.^ Here the 
Hamsas and the Paramahaipsas are to be taken as represen* 
tatives of two grades of the ParivrSjakas. 

(7) Baddhaghosa in his comments on the Adgbttara 
Nik&ya list of reliffietix, distinguishes the Ajlraka from the 
ParivrSjaka as the naggapabbajita or naked retirer from 
the channa-paribb&jaia or clothed wanderer.* The Buddhist 
commentator elsewhere represents the Ijivaka as the nagga- 
sama^aka or naked recluse.* 

(8) According to tlie description of Rftva^a’s disguise 
in the Ramaya^a, the ParivrSjaka is raktSmbaradhara the 
wearer of red garment. The BhattikSvya, as explained by 
MallinStha, represents the Maskarl as the Tridapdf Pari- 
vrftjaka, claden lac-dyed garment. The Bengali Prakftivsd* 
AbhidhSn quotes a Sanskrit sloka, in which both the Hamsa 
and the Faramahaipsa are described as raJUavasana, the wearer 
of red garment.* The distinction between the Ekadai^dl and the 
tridaijdl with regard to their external characteristics lies, 
according to MallinStha, in the fact that the latter has 6ikh&, 
while the former has not. From these we can infer that 
whether Ekadai^dl or Trida^dl* whether in the Hamsa or the 
Faramahaipsa stage, the ParirrSjaka is the clothed orthodox 
Indian ascetic. On the other hand, in a passage of the 
AUguttara-Nikftya, the Ajivika is represented as the Acelaka*. 
By Acelaka Buddhaghofa understands nicoela or nagga, one 
without clothes, the naked one.* In the Lomahamsa-Jfttaka 

I Sarojavajra’s Dobako^a: Ekadandi-Tridandi bhavavesefi vifiuS 
hosa Hafisa uvesafi. Advayavajra says ; Ekadai}di-Tridaridi Bhagava* 

vcsam bhavati yavan na Paramaharasa-velam bhavati tavaj jftanam 

na labbyate sarvasannyastt. 

a Manoratha-Pfiranl, Siamese Edition, part III, p. 103. 

3 Papafica-SSdanI, Siamese Edition, part I, p. 209 : Ajlvako' ti 
nagga-samar^ako. 

4 Prak^ivSd-AbludhSin, sub vocs Hamsa. 

5 Abguttara'Nikiya, III, pp. 383-4. Sumabgala-VilSsinl, I, p. 162. 

6 Papafica-S 9 dani, Siamese ed., II, p. 6/ : Acshko' ti mesh, naggo. 
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we read that on being initiated into reoluae life according to 
the Ajivika mode of initiation, a man became an Acelaka. ^ 
That the Ajivika or Ajivaka was once known as the prototype 
of Indian naked ascetics is clearly hinted at in two Buddhist 
anecdotes. One of them as noted by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
records an instance, where a maid servant of Visakha’s 
household, who was sent to the Jetavana monastery to inform 
the Buddha that meal was ready, concluded from the Buddhist 
Bhik^us remaining naked, divesting themselves of their robes 
and exposing their bodies to rain, that they were Ajivikas. * 
The other records another instance, where the Buddhist 
Bhik^us themselves seeing the Bhiksus of their own order 
coming naked to drSvasti, waylaid by robbers and deprived 
of their robes, mistook them for the Ajivikas as they were 
unclothed,* We have seen that in the story related by 
Buddhaghosa, Gcsala is said to have fled away naked, which 
may here be taken to mean that he came away from the 
bondage of household life to become a nakea ascetic. * 

(9) Kumaradasa in his Janakl-haraQa, represents the 
Ajivika as the Maskarl with high-bound matted hair (uttufiga- 
jatS.) In the Bhatti-Kavya, the Maskarl, in whose garb, 
BSiVaua approached Sita, is described as iikhl, one with a 
sikha whereby Mallinfttha distinguishes the Tridaudl Pari- 
vrajaka from the Ekadaudl. According to MallinStha, a 
Tridaudi has Sikha, while an Ekadaudt has not. On the 
other hand, the Ajivika is characterised by Buddbaghoipa as 
ncigga-pahbajita, naked retirer, as nagga-samaiia, naked 
recluse. The evidence of the Vasala-Sutta conclusively 
proves that in the eye of an orthodox Brahmanist, such as 
Aggika-BhSradvSja, BhSradv&ja, the fire-worshipper, the 

I Jatakattliavannanii, edited by Fausboll, I, p. 390 : Ajivika- 
pabbajjam pabbajitva Acelako ahosi. 

3 Vinaya, Mahavagga, VIII. iS.‘’ 2 - 6 ; I.A„ 1912, pp. 288-289. 

3 Sutta-Vibhanga, Nissaggiya, VI. 2 ; I.A., 1912, p. 289. 

4 ««*, p. 23 S. 
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recluse was the shaveling and the heterodox.* In the Jaina 
AupapStika-Siltra, the Ajivika is descrihed as mu'^iya-mui}4<*t 
one with shaven head, and as ffhara-samudmiya-samam, the 
recluse begging alms from house to house, from door to door.® 
The fact that tlie A.jlvika has been classed with the 
Acelaka or Unclothed does not imply that he did not belong 
Arguments category of the Parivrajaka, There is 

as to why evidence to prove that, as a matter of fact, he 
Ajivika must belonged to tliis category. The distinction be- 

classed with ^be Acelaka (Ajivaka) and the PurivrS- 

the Parivra- jaka (Parivrajaka) is brought out thus in the 
jaka. Vinaya-Sutta-Vibhaiiga : “The Acelaka is the 

naked ascetic belonging to the category of the ParivrSjaka. 
The Paribbajaka is the (clothed) ascetic belonging to the 
category of the Parivrajaka and excluding the Buddhist monk 
and the Buddhist novice.”® The plain meaning of this 
passage is that the Acelaka Ajtvaka is no less a ParivrSrjaka, 
than the ParivrSjaka, strictly so called, the difference between 
them being that one is naked and the other is clothed. 

Is their difference a difference in degree or in kind ? The 
answer which can be given is — it is both. So far as they re- 
present two different bodies, two separate orga- 
A difference nisations, two distinct communities, methods, 
onei^nkind? ‘deals, aims and objects, their difference is a 
difference in kind. And so far as they represent 
to planes or levels of experience and two states of conscious- 
ness, their difference is a difference in degree. How is it so ? 


1 Sutta-Nipata, Vasala-Sutta, Prose Introduction : Tatr’ eva 
mutidaka, tatr’ eva sama^dka, tatr’ eva vasalaka titfliahi. 

2 Aupapatika-Siitra, edited by Leumann, sec, 120. 

3 Sutta-Vibhanga, PScittiya, 41. 1-2 : Acelako nama yo koci 
paribbajakasamiipanno naggo. Paribbajako namo bhikkhufi ca sama- 
nerafi ca thapelvS yo koci paribbajaka-samapanno. Paribbajika nama 
bhikkhutjiii ca sikkhamanaii ea fbapetva yfi kaci paribbajika-sama- 
panna. 
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Pirse, 
Niddesa : 


Difference 
in kind 
why ? 


as to difference in kind, we read in the Culla- 
“The Ajivikas are deities (godly personalities) to 
Ajlvika-attenders ( supporters in society ), the 
Nirgranthas are so to Nirgantha-attenders, the 
Jatilas to Jatila, the ParivrSjakas to Parivrftjak*^ 
the Aviruddhiakas to Aviruddhaka. The Elephant is the diety 
to Elephant-devotees, the Horse to Horse, the Oow to Cow, 
the Dog to Dog, the Crow to Crow, Vasudeva to Vasudevo, 
Baladeva to Baladeva, Pur^abhadradeva to Pur^ahhadradeva, 
Maijibhadradeva to Ma^iibhadradeva, Agni to Agni, Naga to 
Naga, Supar^a to Supar^a, (Garuda), Yaksa to Yaksa, Asura, 
to Asura, Gandharva to Gandharva, MaharSja to MahSraja, 
the Moon to Moon, the Sun to Sun, Indra to Indra, BrahmS 
to Brahma, Devas to Deva, the Quarter to Quarter. Those 
to Those are worthy of homage, are deities to them/'^ Re- 
garding differences in fixing auspicious days for initiation, 
VarShamihira in his Brhajjataka says : A man turns a 
recluse when four or more planets are clustered together in 
one and the same zodiacal division at the time of his birth and 


I Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174; Ajlvika-savakanam Ajivika-devata, 
Nigantha-savakanam Nigantha-devata, Jatilasavakanain Ja^ila-devata, 
Paribbajaka-savakanam Paribbajaka-dcvata, Aviruddhaka-savakanatn 
Aviruddhaka-devata. Hatthivatikanam Hatthi-devata, Assavatikanam 
Asso, Go-vatikanam Go, Kukkura-vafikanam Kukkuro, Vasudeva- 
vatikanani Vasudevo, Baladeva-vatikanain Baladevo, Punnabhadda- 
deva-vatikanam Punnabhaddadevo, Manibhaddadeva-vatikanam Mani- 
bhaddadevo, * Aggi-vatikanam Aggi, Naga-vatikanam Nago, Suvanna- 
vatikanam Suvanno, Yakkha-vatikanam Yakkho, Asura-vatikanam 
Asuro, Gandhabba-vatikanam Gandhabbo, Maharaja-vatikanam 
Maharajo, Candavatiknaam Cando, Suriya-vatikanam Suriyo, Inda- 
vatikanam‘Jndo, Brahmavatikanain Brahma, Deva-vatikanam Deva, Disa- 
vatikanam Disa. Ye yesam dakkhineyya te tesam devata. Cf. the list 
of Vatikas in the Maha-Niddesa, pp. 89-92, which is the same as 
that in the Culla-Niddesa. “Ye Ajivakavacanam siinanti sussusanti 
te Ajivaka-savaka.** yesam dakkhineyya ti ye ye Ajivakadayo 
disapariyosana yesam khattiyadinam deyyadhammanucchavikS'* (Culla- 
Niddesa- Commentary)* 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 


3 
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at least one of them is powerfnL And according as this 
powerful planet is Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, the Moon, Venus, 
Saturn, or the Sun, he becomes a iSskya, Ajlrika, Bhik§u, 
Vrddhasrfivaka, Caraka, Nirgrajjtha or VanyWana.^ As the 
Commentator Utpala points out, VarShamihira made this 
enumeration on the authority of the Jaina writer KftlakScarya, 
in whose verse we are told that ‘'a man becomes a Tapasika, 
ESpSlika, Raktapada, Ekadapdifi Yati, Caraka or Esapapaka 
when the predominant planet is Stirya, Candra etc.”^ It is on 
the basis of this correspondence between two enumerations 
that Utpala indentifies VanySsana with TSpasika, V^ddha- 
srSvaka with ESpftlika, Sskya with Baktapata, Ajivika with 
Ekadapdio, Bhik^u with Yati or ParivrSjaka, Caraka with 
Caraka and N irgrantha with E^apanaka. 

Secondly, as to difference in degree, we must look into 

the passage in the Ahguttara NikSya and the corresponding 

passage in Buddhaghosa*s Sumangala-Vilasinl 

Difference in containing an exposition of Gosala’s doctrine 
degree why ^ , . , , . . ^ . 

of SIX abhijaUs or prominent types of character^. 

In this exposition, we have an enumeration of the typos which 

is undoubtedly GosSla’s, while the illustrations given in 

it reveal the Buddhist motive of representing the Ajivika 

as a humbug, a man with boastful pretensions. The 

1 Bfhajjltaka, XV. I. quoted together with Utpala’s comments 

by D, R. Bhandarkar in I. A., 1912, p. 287. The gist given above 
is a quotation from p. 288. Varahamihira’s verses run as 

follows : 

Ekasthais caturadibhir balayutair jata prthagviryagaih/ 

Sakyajlvika-Bhik^u-Vpldha-Caraki Nirgrantha-VanyaSanSh// 

Maheya-Jiia-Guru-KfapSkara-Stta-Frabhak arlpaih kramat/ 

Pravrajya balibhili sami parijitais tatsvamibhih pracyutih// 

2 Kslakicirya's verse quoted by Utpala reads : 

Tavasio Diqanahe, Camde Kaviliam taha bhaniaip/ 

Rattavado Bhumisuve, Somasuve Eadandl a// 
Devaguru-Sukka-KoqS'kamena J ai-Caraa>KhavaQiiin// 

3 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 53. 
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enumeratioo itself is based upon a olassiftoation and gradation 
of the types distinguished as the Black, the Yellow, the Eed, 
the Turmeric, the White and the Supremely white. The 
three Ajivika Tlrthahkaras Nanda, Vatsa, Er^a Ssakrtya 
and Maskarl Go^Sla are of the Supremely white or the purest 
type. The Xjlvikas and IjlvikSs are of the White or purer 
type, the best of the rest. The attenders of the Acelakas, 
that is, of the Ajivikas themselves who are householders 
wearing decent dress are of the Turmeric type, standing 
higher in purity than the Bed or Scarlet. The Nirgranthas 
who are ekaS&tahas are of the Red type, standing higher in 
purity than the Yellow. The Bhik^us (Buddhist mendicants) 
who are Ea^takavrttikas, or the Bhik^us, the Ka^takavf ttikas, 
and others who maintain the doctrine of action and admit the 
result of action are of the Yellow type, standing higher in 
purity than the Black. The slayers of rams, boar-hunters, 
fowlers, deer'Stalkers, trappers, fish-catchers, thieves, thief- 
executioners, jail-keepers and such other persons doing acts 
of cruelty are of the Black type, standing lowest in purity. 

In this method of illustration, the slayers of rams, boar- 
hunters, etc., as merely worldly men relegated to the Black 
type, and the Acelaka-supporters in society relegated to the 
Turmeric type are apparently out of place for the simple 
reason that the rest of the types are illustrated by the ascetics 
or recluses. In the illustrated gradation, those of the Red 
type, namely, the Nirgranthas who are ekaSafakas are represen- 
ed as ranking lower in purity than the Ajivikas themselves, 
as well as than their Tirtbankaras or ackuowledged leaders 
and drSvakas or supporters among the house-holders. Accord- 
ing to Bnddhagho^a, the Bhik^us relegated to the Yellow type 
are the Buddhist mendicants, monks or recluses^ who are 
called kcufiakavrttikas because their practice was to use the 
four requisites (clothing, food,bedding and medicine) throwing 

I Monoratha-P&rsQl, Stamese Edition, III. p. 156 : Bhikkhu 
Ka^hSdhimuttS samaQS nim'ete. 
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thorns into them, which is probably the same as to say, 
getting them distributed by the tickets of thorn (kat^^aka- 
saUtkS.).^ As an alternative interpretation, he suggests that, 
perhaps, here by the- Ka^takavrttikas a distinct class of as- 
cetics is intended. Here the members of the Buddhist order 
must bo ruled out as they were out of consideration when 
their order had not come into existence. By the Bhik^us 
must have been meant the members of the fourth Brahmanic 
order, that is, the Brahmanist ascetics in the fourth stage of 
efforts and fruitions who are designated Bhiksu, Yati or 
ParivrSjaka in the Dharma-Sotras and Dharma-^stras, 
And by the Ka^takavrttikas (accepting the reading Kai^taka- 
vuttiks) must have been meant those Brahmanist ascetics in 
the fourth stage who remained seated, moved about or slept 
on a bed of thorns, that is, were kantakapassayika. * But 
there is another reading giving the variant Kaqid<tkavattikS. 
It is. very likely that katu^aka is a Prakrit form of the Pali or 
Skt. kandaka or kanda, and that these Brahmanist Bhiksus 
are called konidoikamttilidfl because they subsisted upon kandas 
or bulbous roots, implying both fruits and roots (phalamula). 
It is indeed a bad bargain to illustrate the Red or Scarlet typo 
by the Nirgranthas, identifying them with those followers of 
Mahilvira who are described in Jaina literature as Jinakalpikas 
and characterising them as eketiStakets, the recluses using just 
one garment, 6at(tkct denoting an outer garment, an upper 

1 See Childers' comments on salakabhatta, salakatthana and 
salakajanatthana sud voct salaka. 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I. p. i65j Majjhima-Nikaya, I, p. 318 ; Adguttara- 
Nikaya etc. ; Manoratha-Purani, Siamese Edition, II. p. 323 ; kai^Uka- 
passayiko ti ayakantake va pakatikan^ake va bhumiyam kottetvS tattha 
cammam attharitvS fhana-cahkamAdlni karoti,seyyanti sayanto pi tatheva 
seyyam kappeti. This is a stock explanation occurring also in the 
Sumadgala-Vilisint, Papaiica-Sadan!, etc. 

3 Cf. Kundikdpanisad, verse 4 ; Vayu-bhakso 'mbu-bhak^o va 
vihitaih kandamulakaih. Kav4aka may also be kw^ikat cf. verse 9. 
Kundikam camasam fiikyam trivistapam upanahau. 
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robe, a tanio, mantle or cloak. Baddhagho|a'a explanation 
is hardly convincing to justify the mention of the Nirgran- 
thas who were the Jinakalpika followers of Mahavlra, the 
Jainas who were forerunners of the DigamBaras, By 
ehaiataka Buddhaghosa understands the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas who used to cover their shame in front just by one 
piece of rag^, or in the language of the DivySvadSna to cover 
their shame by a small rag hanging in front.* A Sataha is 
not a small rag (das'S) or piece of cloth (pilotika-khaijda)- If 
the Nirgranthas are all to serve as representatives of the 
ehaS&^aka recluses, they must be identified rather with the 
followers of F&rsva or PSrsvanatha than with the followers 
of MahSvira. Our idea is that by the EkasStakas were 
meant the Ekadandi FarivrSjakas of the Paramahamsa rank, 
as will be evident from the SamnySsa'Upani^ad in which we 
read : “The Paramahamsa is devoid of the hair-lock and sacred 
thread, collects alms from five houses, puts on one robe, 
just one cloak, carries one bamboo-staff, either covers his 
body with one outer garment or rubs it with ashes,”* Malli- 
nStha rightly says that the absence of iikha is a point of 
distinction between the Ekada^din and the Trida^din* 

The next result of this line of enquiry is that the six 
abhijatis recognised in QosSla’s doctrine are clumsily illustrat- 
ed in Buddhist liturature. We maintain that of these abhi- 
jatis, the first can be well illustrated by the Atura, and 
the remaining five by the six grades of sarfinyasa and the six 
classes of SainnySsins, Atura and the six grades and six classes 
being enumerated and distinguished in such minor Upani^ds 
as the SanmySsa, the Turiy&tlta and the Avadbilta. The 
six grades of sartvny^a and the six classes of Samny&sins 

1 Manoratba-PuranI, Siamese Edition, in. p. 156. EkasatakH ti 
eken’eva pilotika-khandena purato paticchadanaka. 

2 Divyilvadana, p. 370 ; purastai lambate daSa. 

3 SaipnySstpanifad, 13 ; Paramahamsah Sikhayajfitpavita- 
rahitah paficagfhe^u karapStro ekakauplnadhrafii Siitim ekSm ekam 
vaioavatp dapdsiPi ekaifStidharo vS bhasmo-ddhQlanaparab. 
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enumerated in these Upani^ds, particularly in the SamnySsa 
are the Ku^ioaka, the Bafafldaka, the Hainsa, the Farama- 
hamsa, the TuriyUtlba and the Avadhiiba.^ The SamnySsins 
of the first three grades or classes carry the Triple-staff, that 
is, are Tridu^dins ; have HkhA or jaia (matted hair), that is, 
are Hkhins or jafSdharins ; and are all clothed, wearing as they 
do the ascetic garb, — kauptna, ia(i or kanthU,^ The Parama* 
hamsa Parivrftjaka does away with iikha and sacred thread, 
the external marks of the twice-born class, carries just one 
bamboo-staff, and either puts on just one outer garment, 
tunic, cloak or mantle, or rubs his body with ashes. The ascetic 
of the Turiy&tita or fifth grade or class becomes a digambara, 
dispensing with clothes altogether, and still observes the 
set rule of discipline. And the ascetic of the Avadhflta or 
sixth grade or class dispenses with clothes and does not feel 
the need of observing any disciplinary rule. 

As for the gradation of their nifthdi or ultimates, we 
read in the SaipnySsa Upanisad : **Bhilrloka is the ultimate 
of the Atura, the cripple-like worldly man. Bhuvarloka is 
the ultimate of the Ku^icaka, Svargaloka is the ultimate 
of the Hainsa, Satyaloka is the ultimate of the Pararoa- 
hamsa, and Kairalya is the ultimate of the Turiyatita and 
the Avadhata."’ This Upanisad definitely teaches that an 
A.tura should, if he lives or wishes to live at all, practise 

I Sainnuasypanmd, 13 : samnyasah sadvidho bhavatio: Kuticaka- 
Bahudaka-Hamsa-Faramahainsa Tnriyutlta-AvadhutaS ceti. 

a Satnnyas6panifad. 13. To prove that the Bahudaka. too, is .a 
Tridandin, read the Bhik^ukopanifad : Bahudaka nama Pridada. Cf. 

YajhavalkyOpanisad, Paratnahainsa nama tridandam kaman- 

dalum bhuktapatram jalapavitram Sikham yajhdpavltatn bahtr antaS 
ckt yetat sarvam “Bhuh svah£” ti apsu parityajya atmanam anvicchet. 

3 Sainnyasa-Upani^ad,. 59 : Aturo jivati cet krama-saninyasati 

kartavyah Atura. Kut'tcakayor Bhurloka-Bhuvarlokau. Bahuda- 

kasya Svargalokah. Hatnsasya Tapolokah, Paramahaipsasya Satya- 
lokah. TuriyAtlti-vadhutayoh svatmany eva Kaivalyyam svarQpasan- 
dhanena bhramara-klpi-nySyavat. 
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abnegation, external and internal, by degrees. The subjoined 
table will indicate how the Atara and the six grades and 
classes of scuflnytisa and SainnySsins can be brought into line 
with the six abhijatis and the six ni^thSs : 


Abhijati 

SatjMyasa 

Nifiha 

Km» 

Atura 

Bharloka 

Nila 

Kuticaka 

Bhuvarloka 

Lohita 

Bahadaka 

Svargaloka 

HaridrS 

Haipsa 

Tapoloka 

Sukla 

Faramahamsa 

Satyaloka 

Faramasukla 

(Turiy&tlta (Saniyama) ) 
tAvadhata (Aniyama) ) 

Kaivalya 

The Bhik^uka and SfttySyenlya Upanisads 

recognise just 


four grades or classes of Bhik^us or Farivr&jakas, namely, 
the Kuticaka, the Bahtldaka, the Hamsa and the Parama- 
hamsa.^ The Bhikgus or ParivrSjakas of the first three grades 
or classes have iikhd or jafd, wear yajnSpaVita, the sacrificial 
thread, and carry tridati4<i, the triple-staff ; they are, in 
short, the Tridaqdins. The Faramahainsas have no iikha, 
appear as mtt^a or shaven-headed,' dispense with the 
sacrificial thread, and carry just one bamboo stnff, or simply 
one staff ; they are, in short, the £kadaQ4ins. According 
to the Sfttyftyanlya Upani^ad, these four grades of the 
Farivrftjakas are all VisDiuliftgin, concerned as they are 
with the continuation, preservation or betterment of the 
existing system, order or institution, and in this respect they 
show an agreement, while they differ in their charecteristics 
or behaviours, external and internal.' We have seen that 

1 Hhikfuka-Upanisad : Atha fihiksunam mok^arthinam Kuticaka- 
Dahudaka-Hamsa-Paramahainsas ceti catvSrah. Satyayaniya Upantsad 
II: Kuticako Bahudako Hainsah Paramahaipsa ity ete rarivriijakaS 
caturvidha bhavanti. 

2 Yajflavalkya Upanisad, i : Parivra$ vivarnavasa mun<}ah. 

3 iSatyayanlya-Upanisad. ii ; Sarva ete Visiuilinginah 

Kuticako BahMakas cilpi Hai.nsah Paramahamsa iti vftya ca bhinna. 
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the Faraniaharnsas or FarivrSjakas of the fourth grade are 
sdmhara or clothed, and are either ekaiatidhara, wearing one 
outer garment, or have their body rubbed with ashes. In the 
Yajnavalkya Upani^ad, the FarivrSt of the fourth grade is 
honoured as a Sainnyasin who is a Brahmavid, having the know-; 
ledge of Brahman, and developing the Brahmanhood (Brahma 
bhQySya bhavati).^ The Faramahamsa-Farivrajaka-Upaniipad, 
too, enumerates only four grades, though with this difference 
that it clearly hints at the fifth and sixth being the natural 
culmination of the fourth. The four grades of ascetics may 
be shown to represent the four planes of experience or states 
of consciousness which are enumerated in some of the 
(Jpani^ads as the JSgrat (Waking), the Svapna (Dreaming), 
the Sugupti (Sleeping) and the Turlya (Fourth, Sound-sleep), 
the TuriyStlta and Avadhilta being the natural culmination 
of the Turlya. We have seen that on reaching the Turlyft- 
tlta stage the Faramhamsa Farivrajaka becomes digambara 
or nude, and mut^a or shaven. We maintain that the Ajivika 
or Ajivaka is in line with the Faramahamsa FarivrSjaka of 
the TuriySbIta stage. The proposed identification can bo 
established by the fact that in the Buddhist illustration of 
the six abhijdtis, the Ajivika is placed in the category of the 
dukla (White), and the Faramahamsa Farivrajaka, as may 
be inferred from his description in the Faramahamsa- Pari- 
vrajaka-Upanisad, is iuMadhydnapardgatta, given to medita- 
tion on the nature of pure soul, on reaching the TuriyStIta 
stage. The Avadhflta is the dying state of a TurlyStlta. * If 
so, the Ajivika Tirthahkaras, ITanda, Vatsa, Krsa, Siimkrtya, 
and Maskarl Gosala, placed in the category of the Supremely 
white type (Faramas'uklabhijSti), can be identified with the 
Faramahamsa FarivrSjakas in the Avadhuta stage. We 
also maintain that taking the Hainsa to represent indis- 

1 YSjfiavalkya-Upani^ad, i : Sa sainnySsl Brahmavid iti. 

2 Turlyatlta-Upani^ad : sarvara vismrtya Turlyatlla-vadhuta- 
vefenadvaitani^thaparab praoavStmakatvena dehatyCgam karoti yah 
10’ vadhOtab' 
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orimiaately two stages, the Hainsa and the sSm/^ttra-Parama- 
hainsa, and the d^omftara-Parainahainsa, to represent indis- 
criminately two stages, the TuriyStlta and the Avadhata, the 
four grades of ascetics, into which the six grades are thus 
reduced, can be identified with the four mentioned and differen- 
tiated by Buddhagho§a, as will be evident from the subjoined 
table : — 

Grade in the Grade in Buddha- Ultimate in Buddha- 
Upani^ad list gho^a’s list ghoja’s list 

Kuticaka BrShtna^a Brahmaloka 

Bahadaka TSpasa AbhSsvara 

Hainsa Parivrajaka ^ubhakrtsna 

Paramahainsa Ajlvaka AnantamSnasa 

As for the identification of the Kuticaka with the BrSh. 
nri iiijft, let us compare the personal representatives of both 
and see if there are any common names. The Bhik^uka- 
Upanifad mentions Gautama, BhSradvSja, Ysjfiavalkya, 
Vasiftha and the like as representatives of the Kuticakas.^ 
The ParamatthajotikS, the commentary on the Sutta- 
Nipftta, mentions Oahki, Taruk§ya, Pu§karas5di, Jftnasruti, 
As'valftyana, Vasistha, Ambaftha, Uttara-Manava and the 
rest as representatives of the BrShma^as.* Here Vasi^tha 
is a common name. 

As for the identification of the Paramahainsa Parivrajaka, 
the Paramahainsa of the TuriyStlta grade, with the Ajlvaka, 
we may adopt a similar procedure. The Bhiksuka-Upanisad 
mentions Sainvartaka, Aroq.i, Svetaketu, JaiJaBharata, DatfS- 
treya, Suka, VSmadeva, Harltaka and the like and the Ysjna- 
valkya-Upani^ad mentions Sainvartaka, Aruoi, Svetaketu, 
DUrvSsS Bbhu, NidSgha, DattStreya, Suka, VSmadeva, 

1 Bhik^uka Upanigad ; Kuticaka nama Gautama-Bharadvaja- 
Yajfiavalkya-Vasifthadayah. 

2 Paramatthajotika, II, pp. 372-373 = Bnihmm)A vadasila vuddhl 

ti ettavata Cainki-Tarukkha-Pokkharasati-Janussoni-adayo dasseti 

evam Assalayana-VAsiftha-AmbaUha-UttaramSiiavakadayo dasseti. 

I. H.Q., JUNE, 1927 ^ 
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HSrltaka and the like as representatives of the Farama- 
haipsas.^ In the Avadh&ta and ^ri-Jftb&la-Darsana'Upanii^ads, 
m»njoara-SSinkrti is introduced as the disciple of mahayogir 
AvadhOta Dattatreya.' In the Ak$i*UpaDisad, SStnkrti him* 
self is represented as the teacher.* Thus it can be proved 
that Ssrnkrti, tbo, is a representative of the Faramahaipsas 
of higher grades. It has been shown that in the Ahguttara- 
NikSya and Buddhaghosa’s SumaUgala-YilSsiuI, Sainkioca, 
SStpkrtya or Samkrti is one of the three Ajivika Tirthahkaras 
who deserved to be placed in the category of the Parama- 
suklu or AvadhQta. In the FaramatthajotikS, the six 
sramaQa teachers, POraua ESsyapa, Maskarl GosSla, Kakuda 
EabySyana, Ajita Kes'akambalin, Safijaya YairStiputra and 
Nirgrantha Jhatrputra are all represented as Tlrthikas 
admitted into the order and brought up in the school of 
thought founded by the three Tirthahkaras, of whom Samkrti 
was one. Of these six teachers, Jnatfputra (Mahavira) is 
described as a Nirgrantha (Jaina) and the rest are described 
as Ajivikas.* 

Thus one can understand why the six grades or classes 
of ascetics are broadly distinguished in Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
and in the Faramatthajotika us the Brohniaua and the 

1 Bhiksuka-Upani^ad ; Paramahamsa nSma Sainvartak-Aruni-Sveta- 
ketu-JadaBharata-Dattatreya-Suka-Vamadeva - Harltaka - prabhytayah. 
Yajnavalkya-Upanisad : Paramahamsa niiraa Saijivartak-Aruiii-^veta- 
ketu-Durvasa-Kbhii-Nidagha-Dattatreya-iSuka-Vaniadeva-Haritaka-pra- 
bhrtayo Vyaktaliiiga avyaktacarah. 

2 Avadhuta-Upanisad : Saiukrtir Bhagavantaiii Dattatreyain pari- 

sametya papraccha. Sri Jabala-Darsana-Upani§ad, i-3 ; Dattatreyo 
mahayogi Bhagavan bbu'tabhavanah ... ... '... 

Tasya Si^yo munivarajj Saijikrtir nama bhaktiman. 

3 Aksi-Upani^ad, i : Samkrtir Bhagavan. 

4 Paramattliajotika, U, pp. 372-373 ; tattha I'itthiya, ti Nai.da* 
Vaccha-Sainkiccehi adipuggalehi tlhi titthakaiclii katc diUliititthc 
jatt, jtesaip sasane pabbajitii Purana-Ka.'^sap.adayu cha sattharo. Tatdia 
Nathaputto Nigai^tho, avasesa Ajivika. 
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Ajlvika,^ or in GosSla’s doctrine and in the Jaina works 
written in the Canarese country ns the Ajfvaka and the 
ParivrSjaka, the latter mentioning the EkadaDdio ond the 
Tridaqdia RS two divisions, grades or classes of the Farivra- 
jaka. It is tmely remarked in these Jaina works that the 
ParivrSjaka can aspire to go as far as Brahtnakalpa in spite 
of his austerities, while the Ajivikn, though he is repulsive 
to human sight, can aspire to go as far as SahasrSraknlpa, 
Acyutakalpa or Aoyutapada. 

B. M. Barua 


Vijayanagara in Bengal Tradition 

There was a great and widespread Hindu revival during 
the fourteenth nnd fifteenth centuries in India. It was mark- 
ed by political supremacy, material prosperity, and spiritual 
regeneration. We now possess a few facts which conclusively 
show that over a great portion of Eastern and Southe 
India there came a^pulsation of a new life which ac^ ,»fed 
fresh strength in course of time. Qa^ieSa, Danujemartftjitia and 
the RftjSs of Tripura and Vana-Visnupura in Bengal achieved 
what the rulers of MithilS, Assam, Orissa, Nepal, Bajputana 
and Vijayanagara almost simultaneously began. 

Vijayanagara has been called a forgotten empire by the 
historians, and there has been a laudable attempt to recons- 
truct its glorious histony. There are a tew references to 
Vijayanagara history and culture in contemporary Bengali 
and Sanskrit works which have not been utilised by its 
historians. As these may be found useful, I record them 
in this article. 


1 Pillar Edict VII : Bnbhanesu Ajivikesu. Paramatthajotika, II, 
PP* 372-373. See Barua’s ASoka Edicts in New Light, pp. 5-1 1. 
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Let US first turn to political history. Vijayanagara is 
also known as Vidyanagara in later Bengali works. It is 
recorded in the Caitanya-carit&inrta that Purufottamadeva, 
king of Orissa (1470*97 a.c.), once conquered Vijayanagara 
in battle, and took away its royal throne known as the 
tnanikya-sitfihSsana. 

iwm 51!^ I stRl faft art ORftss i 

Pill oiifRfsPW afirti JR3IUI I ‘stOtai fiirtiJi^’ stt wa wsi m 

It is also recorded in the same work that the image of 
Ers^a known ns Sak^i-gopala and at first brought down to 
Vidyanagara from Vrndavana was now removed by Puru- 
sottaraadeva to Cuttuck. ’ffe* ciPltRPrtl vfw f insi 

This claim may at least partially be substantiated. Prof. 
Krisnaswami Ayyangar speaks in his Ijittle Known Chapter 
of Vijayanagara History of an invasion of the Telingam coast 
in 1475-76 by the king of Orissa.’’ 

It was during the reign of Pralaparudra of Oris.sa (1497- 
1640 A.c.) that we come across events not recorded else- 
where than in the Bengal Chronicles, On the whole these 
seem to be well-founded, because it is definitely stated that 
“he subjected to his dominion the whole country ns far as 
Setubandha Bameswar” (A. Sterling — JllAS., 1831). , On the 
authority of the Caitan^-a Ch. we know that Ramananda Ray 
was the ruler of Vidyanagara : — 

irt srtrtN cirtrtfl i 'Rfivifl i— tsp ’I'o— ^ 

This officer of the king testifies to his power and prowess in 
an eloquent language (which reminds us of the style of inscrip- 
tions) in his Sanskrit drama named Sr^Jagannatlxa-vallahha- 
nafaka — 

varttR fwi pwi: siWv eves s#ii^»ifWivf^>tR PwR 

T, viTv I vi»vjj|»icflr«*n«vpiv Vv cw cikfv*: i— w r; i •. 

So we may give some credit to the statement in the 
Caitanya Bhagavata, and the Caitanya-Maitgala (of JayS- 
nanda) which are unanimous in recording that Prat&parudra . 
attacked Vijayanagara about 1510 a.c. I hero quote the texts— 
cv VTOi *fw ^*11 4W5c»i i ijnoi PmoR Iwnpm i 
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Either this attack or a fresh one is hinted at by Jayiinanda who 
says that PratSparudra once thought of attackiiii' tlic Masliin 
king of Gour, but on the intimidation of Caitanyadeva ho 
gave up the project, and proceeded to attack Vijayanagara 
instead ; 

ciilcf c»i I * ♦ ♦ 

Citi? fslsra ▼ ft 1 ^ Hi faift ^ sisi 1l1«I I 

qftiti ditsa ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ ftUfti cs tsftll auMW I 

«t»l W Ttll »t1> oiltiSH I ftsnHIM ell ^ftltH 3^11 1— 'J5.31. 

Now, WQ give the following points which show that Vijaya- 
nagara was an important centre of Hindu culture at the time. 
All scholars and spiritually minded people visited it as a 
place of pilgrimage. The itinorarier-* of Nityauauda and Cai* 
tanya included Vijayanagara ainongst other well-known places 
( Caitanya 0. and Bh.). ^ ’’’i* w. 1 

As a great centre of learning it is mentioned along with others 
in a passage in connection with a diyvijayl pandita who 
visited Nadia when Caitanyadova was a teacher in his tol — 

ffltS, ftiHtlS, ft#. 51^1*11. "Sltri ^ft I "SI. Wl 1 

II ’ItSlH '«I1C5 I'S « ^Ift— ^5 

Bengal took its cue mf noo-Vaisijavism from Southern 
India. The Bengal School of Vaispavism was a direct off- 
shoot of the Madhva Sect. The lino of the gurus is as follows 
according to the Gauraganoddesa Dlpikd : — 

MaddvacaryaVPadmanribhSciiryaVNarahariVDvijamriflhava > Aksobha 
‘ > Jayatlrthaka'> jAanasiiulhuV MahanidhiV Vidyanidhi >Rrvjendra'> 
Jayadharma or Jayadhvaja (according to genealogy of Rsjendra’s 
MafchaiVVisnupuri, and I'urusottama'VVya.'atlrtlia' .-Mfidhavendra 
PuriViSvara Puri .-Caitanyadeva. 

What made Vijayanagara specially dear to the Bengal 
Vaisnavas was perhaps its connection with Vyasatirtha vari- 
ously known as VySsar^ja or VySsayogin. Ho lived from 144G 
to 1539 A.C. (The life of Sri Vyasarilja — B. Venkoba Rao, 1926). 
He became the guru of the kings ol Vijayanagara, and “was at 
the head of what was practically a Hindu University in Penu- 
gonda and Vijayanagara for a period of aljout fifty years from 
1487 to 1539 A.D, (Journal of the Mythic Society, Oct., 1924). 
It is recorded in the G(iuraganodUe§a dipika that Vyasatirtha 
was the author of the Visnusaiphitd which was valued by the 
Vnispavas of the Bengal. 

Thus we find that Vij lyanagara plays no mean part in the 
chronicles preserved by the Bengalis. 


Kames Basu 



The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 

Technique and Composition of AmarSvafl 

The insignificanb village of AmarSvatl, ia the Kistna 
(liatriet of Madras Presidency, is renowned throughout the 
modern world for its exquisite treasures of plastic art. Like 
most of the monuments of yore, almost nothing survives of 
this once magnificent and glitterring pile of the original 
“stUpa,’’ hallowed by the piety and fervour of devout pilgrims 
from far and near in that houry antiquity and eliciting 
the warmest praise aud appreciation of admiring generations. 
The ruthless hand of Time and the vandalism of Man, have 
alike wrought havoc with it. As the main stUpa is utterly 
destroyed beyond repair, nothing but our imagination is left 
to conjure up its shape and structure in all its glory and 
grandeur. But we can have a delightful glimpse of the 
wonderful sesthetic insight and technical skill of the artists 
of Amaritvatl from the casing slabs and reliefs of the richly 
decorated railings. 

The BCiUptures of Amaiilvatl are to be ascribed to two 
different periods, characterised by different techniques, and 
several centuries intervene between them. The fragments 
of the early railing slabs found at Amarfivatl reveal from 
tlieir affinity to the style of the old Bodh GayS rail that they 
certainly belong to the Isb century b. o. The later reliefs 
have been assigned by scholars to the 2nd century a.d. 

Sarly Period — The remains of the earlier sculptures are 
not so copious as those of the later. But even from the very 
few specimens, we can perceive that they were executed in 
the language which first found expression at Bliftrhut (2ad 
century b.c.) and which reaches its perfection here. As at 
BhSrhnt, the figures and representations are flat but the 
limbs are slimmer and more slender. The faces with fully 
opened eyes and thick lips are more oval. The glaring 
stiflbq^ of Bh&rhut is not so palpable here, although an 
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amount of archaic restraint lingers in the posing of some of 
the figures. But they are, nevertheless, accurately drawn, and 
specially the powerful and animated animals are without any 
flaw whatsoever. 

The most remarkable feature of those sculptures is an 
unrestrained sweeping movement. The figures seem to be 
entirely swept away by their own undulations The artist relied 
more on the linear than on the plastic aspect of the compo- 
sition for the expression of this particular characteristic. 
The tempestuous, yet a gliding movement of the south does 
not stop anywhere to meditate and then start to express, as 
at Bhftrhut. It is ever moving and ever rolling on, and its 
manifestations are the spontaneous outburst of the inner joy 
of unfettered motion. Again the system of oversecting or 
overlapping is as rigorously employed, here as it was 
avoided rigorously at Bharhut, but the spatial relation has not 
been emphasised to the same extent as it has been done at 
BanigumphS, Udayagiri. 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch says, “These few instances warrant 
us to conclude that the temperamental, emotional or transi- 
tory side is as significant in the south, as the abstract, 
reserved, intellectual or well-calculated side of the north. 
The south is full of energy, life and force and not stationary 
or contemplative.” 

LaAe Period — A comparison between the treatment of 
figure sculpture of Bharhut and AmarSvatl would clearly 
demonstrate the vast development which has taken place 
during the course of centuries. The stoiy-telling function 
of BhSrhut by means of abbreviations and denotations is 
effected at AmarSvatl in a different language altogether. 

Nature — As regards the representation of nature, wo find 
a developed stage in the treatment of the tree. Whereas at 
BhSrhut, the . tree is merely suggested, at Sanchi it is treated 
in a realistic and individualistic way, depicting the transitory 
momonta, consequent upon a more deep nature study and 
critical observation. But the Amar&vatl tree is nut dissoWed 
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into branches like SSnohi, it is more or less a solid and compact 
mass like BhSrhut with the leaves and twigs simply marked. 
Even where there is au attempt at separating and differentia- 
ting the branches and leaves, the outline is not dissolved. 
But in spite of these drawbacks it can be safely affirmed that 
corapa>’ed with Bh&rhut, there is not only a fuller play of 
light and shade combined with sharper features, but the outline 
filled with mass has gained in roundness and modelling. At 
the same time the movement, which is not only peculiar to 
the outlines of the trees but to every animate object 
represented, is pictured in a most charming manner. The 
movement flows sometimes in small curves, imparting a soft, 
wavy and unstabilised character to the figures. 

The convention of representing rocks at BhSrhut consists 
in every boulder being circumscribed by a more or less deeply 
incised outline tending to a quadrangular shape. Into this 
boulder again a small quadrangle is inscribed right in the 
middle. At Ranigumpha, the convention is apparently quite 
different. The single rock is not isolated but chained with 
one another consisting of parallel bands, leading to geome- 
trical patterns of angular and round forms, indicating 
thereby a greater variety of landscape. At AmarSvatl, the 
treatment follows closely the method of RSnigumphS ■, but 
the boulders being more irregular in shape and pattern and 
strewn in disorder, the landscape is much more realistic and 
enlivening. The wild animals, peopling these regions, are nut 
merely surrounded by circular frames, but are shown as 
emerging out of deep hollows. The sharp contrast of light 
and darkness caused by the shady caverns and abrupt 
prominences, heightens the effect of naturalistic composition. 

Animals — The elephant is always very favourite with the 
Indian artist and it is always a pleasure to watch the 
portrayal of these noble creatures full of grace and vitality. 
Contrary to the tradition of BhSrhut but resembling that of 
Rftnigumpha and Sanchi, the elephant figures are beaming 
with energy and activity. All the other animals, e. g., the 




PLATE I PLATE II 



1 lie Uream of Maya The Dream of Maya 

Bharhut. 2nci Century n.c. AniaiavatT. 2nd Century A,D. 
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lion or the tiger, are lacking in that touch of realism. Very 
often, on the pillars of the rail, the flowing lines of the spiri- 
tedly drawn animals and Makaras, as also the scrolls of the 
foliage, make up a continuous and running design indicative 
of much forceful action and virile movement. 

Suman Figures — For the purpose of having a definite 
idea and a true perspective of the wonderful stride of AraarS- 
vatl in the vista of Indian plastic art, we must take stock of 
the preceding achievements. The tablet appearing on one of 
the rail pillars of BhSrhut, represents the well known Dream of 
MSyS (Plate 1). Here we find the story narrated in a restrained 
and economical way. Surrounded by three female attendants 
two of which are seated below, while another is standing with 
folded hands on the other side of the plain bed, on which 
MahftmSyft lies and is made to present improperly her left 
side to the Bodhisattva. in the form of a great white elephant 
in the air, about to enter her womb. * The accuracy and 
preciseness of the sculptures and the enlargement of the 
principal object was a necessary factor at Bhurhut, in order 
to make the story picture intelligible to the unlettered masses. 
This particular requirement led to some peculiar abbreviations 
in natural representation. All the human figures have the 
sameness and uniformity of type. Shortness is their marked 
characteristic. They have broad shoulders, squarish chins, 
full cheeks, bulging eyes, small tightly closed mouths and 
little regular features. In the linear sense the figures are 
devoid of straight lines and angularities and are conspicuous by 
a wholesale undulating movement iu flowing round curves. 
From the plastic point of view, the relief is rather very low. 
There is no real modelling so to say — the edges of the parts 
are merely rounded off with a slanting cut. Whatever model- 
ling to be found — is very slight, flat and sweeping, instead of 

I According to M. Foucher ‘'the school of Gandliara is never 
guilty of these negligences which are contrary to the letter of the text 
and always presents the right side to the Blessed One.” 

I. H. Q., JUNE, ig»7 


5 
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being sharp and abrupt. The absence of high relief combined 
with the treatment of the figures on the same level or surface 
renders the picture absoiutly flat and even but at the same 
time very clear in character, without much scope for the dis- 
play of light and shape. 

The scene is depicted at Amaravatl in a strikingly 
different manner, both icouographically and technically 
(Plate II). With the disappearance af the story-telling func- 
tion of Bluirhut, tlie peculiar free and rythmical composition 
associated with it gardually loses ground. Late AmarSvati 
follows the footsteps of Gandhara in respect of the composi- 
tion of reliefs. The whole story is never portrayed in a single 
medallion. Each portion is dealt with in distinct compart- 
ments and often architectural motifs servo as partition walls 
between the different parts of the narrative. Like GandhSra 
too, there is a tendency towards the centralisation of the 
principal object. 

The bed-chamber is represented here, full of vividness and 
observation. The four female slaves are in the foreground 
in diverse postures. The mother of Gautama is represented 
fast asleep, as at BhSrhut, but she is stretched in an easy 
and natural pose. Also in contrast to BhSrhut, the descend- 
ing elephant has considerablv diminished in size, being merely 
confined to the frame. Again the couch is surrounded by the 
four Lokapalas or guardians of the cardinal directions. 

The human figures are no longer mere symbols and do not 
belong to an uniform type. They are living and vigorous, 
and each is a separate entity witli individual expression and 
character. They are meant to be human beings with all their 
variegated enjoyments and sufferings of a chequered life, 
ipotives and vocations as such. The practice of indicating 
objects by mere fumulas or names gradually dies away being 
leplaced by the truthful delineation of characteristic features 
of each With the march of time, the realism of Amaravatl 
evolves out of the abstraction of BhSrhut. 

The heaviness, thickness, and squarish built frames of 
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Bhftrhut and improved Sanchi technique or even the flatness of 
early AmarSvatl sculptures, is to be rarely noticed. The figures 
are carved almost wholly in the round and consequently 
the reliefs gain greater height than even that of Sanchi. 
They are extremely graceful and refined. The limbs, specially 
the legs are tapering, slender and as attenuated as possible. 
The slenderness of some of the figures on the railing of 
Sthpa II at Sanchi (of. the figure of the goddess Sri) and in 
RSpigumphS, is developed almost to its utmost limit. The 
length of the figures in all their undulating curves combined 
with sharp angularities, produce to give a touch of realism 
which was conspicuously absent at BhSrhut. The rather 
heavy faces of the men have narrow round foreheads, large 
prominent eyes, short noses, thick protruding lips, very short 
chins and full cheeks. Women have as a rule almost oval 
faces and expressive mouths. Facial expression, through the 
agency of tho eyes and specially the lips, plays an important 
part in these sculptures as at llSpIgumphR and MathurS. 
The humau body is neither flat nor summarily treated like 
that of the previous schools. The influence of GandhSra 
permeated this southern region and we find the finely modelled 
body with the muscles and bones clearly indicated, at the 
same time retaining its soft, wavy and flowing movement. 

A distinct departure from BhSrhut is glaringly apparent 
ill the sense of spacing aud emotional contact, which 
contribute to make the scenes more vivid aud interrelated. 
The advent of this trend is to be first noted in the sculptures 
of Bfiplgumph& and here we have the pleasure of witnessing 
its evolution and perfection. Inspite of it, however, there 
are special and separate entities within the relief, with 
individual forms stamped with personal impress. Another 
remarkable point to be noticed is the introduction of novel 
forms of movement. Contrary to BliSrhut the figures are 
neither stiff nor stationary but any and every turn and twist is 
assumed by the extremely supple and pliable body. As 
suspected by some, the development of this feature, is not, 
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according to Dr. Krararisch, due to any Hellenistic influence, 
for an examination of the forms and contours of the bodies 
will clearly reveal that they are distinctly and typically Indian 
in essence and structure. This now movement gives birth 
to a new kind of relief. Unlike any of the earlier schools, 
we find in the composition two distinct surfaces. 

The beginning of two different trends of artistic treatment 
at BhSrhut i.e. the ‘‘a” style represented by the Frasenajit 
pillar and the "b” style by the Ajatasatru pillar, are also 
found to be attaining their climax here at late Amaritvatl. 
The former is distinctly reflected in some of the reliefs where 
the figures are extremely flat and low with broad surfaces on 
shallow backgrounds. There is no roundness of modelling 
and the sense of illusiouisni caused by the extremes of depth 
and the vivid contrast of brightness and shadow is entirely 
absent. Indeed the artistic treatment depends more upon 
the linear emphasis, though traces of careful observation 
of the muscles of the body can be occasionally detected.^ While 
the latter school, which is represented by the general mass 
of sculptures, is remarkable for its angular curves, very high 
relief, sharp modelling, crowded treatment of groups and figures 
with the frequent employment of the system of overlapping 
and oversetting — all very similar to the Sanchi technique lead- 
ing to the diffusion of irregular patches of black and white 
over the entire surface.® 

1 Burgess, “Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta Stupas,’’ pi. XII, nos. i, 2. 

2 The remarks of Sir John Marshall in connection with the two 
styles at Sanchi apply equally to AmarSvati. “Both reliefs,’’ he says, 
“are equally admirable in their own way, but there can be no two 
opinions as to which of the two is more masterly. The one on the 
South Gateway is the work of a creative genius, more expert perhaps 
with pencil or brush than with the chisel, but possessed with a delicate 
sense of line and of decorative and rythmic composition. That on 
the west, on the other hand, is technically more advanced, and 
individual figures taken by themselves, are undoubtedly more effective 
and convincing ; but it fails to please, because, the detail is too crowded 
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Now let ua consider the peculiar characteristics of 
Amarfivat! treatment. There is a gap of two centuries between 
the early and the late period of Amaravatl sculptures — and 
a considerable and astonishing change has taken place in the 
meantime. The change consists in providing an illusionism 
by the extremes of depth indicated in the reliefs, as far as the 
three dimensions permit. We have here, the tangible depth 
of single objects, resulting in a novel complexity of relief. 
Another conspicuous feature is that every figure has its in- 
dependent setting, so as to allow the modelling to be as fully 
in the round as possible. Here also, we have for the first 
time the fusion of the cubical and the linear treatment and a 
greater indication of the third dimension. “Continuous repre- 
sentation,” says Dr. Kramrisch, “linear treatment and the 
relative independence of the single figures, are the chief 
characteristics of the later school of AmarSvatl.” 

But the moat singular and striking feature of this late 
school, in common with the earlier one, is the expressive 
motion and vigorous style of narrative reproducing pictures 
of transitory moments. What we find in these reliefs is not 
the calmness or passivity of exertion. The atmosphere is 
electric, thrilling and vibrating with life. Everywhere there 
is the impulse to energetic action. Men and women are 
rushing forth, crowds are jostling, even the sitting figures 
are throbbing with a dynamic pulsation, betrayed in their 
very ardent emotional contact and passionate furtive glances. 
The wild frenzy of the dancing groups, the utter abandon 
born out of an intense religions fervour, the urge of mad 
passion as also the magnificent bravura of individual beings — 
is portrayed with a vivid ingenuity unsurpassed in the whole 
realm of Indian art. 

In the case of women, this incessant movement combined 
with their beautiful and charming postures and the gliding 


.in:l confusing, and the composition too regular and technical." — 
Cambridge History of India, vol, I, p. 631. 
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curves of the non horded and twisted bodies, point to their 
passionately devotional zeal almost touching on voluptuousness^ 
and sensuality. Dr. Burgess remarks, “If in the legends, 
Buddha is represented as disparaging women, they are 
certainly represented in these sculptures as among his most' 
ardent votaries.”^ Apart from religious association, a remark- 
able development in the sexual outlook of the artist is plainly 
visible.* Truly a deep uuuercurrent of all pervading sen- 
suousness is diffused throughout the sculptures and later we 
siiall have the occasion to see, that even the Buddha figure 
failed to keep itself immune from the infectious touch. 

In conclusion we should like to say that the sinuous and 
amazing rythm of composition, as the direct outcome of the 
wonderful decorative instinct of the people, is “as cultured in 
design and accomplished in technique as Italian Cinquepcento 
work.’’® The marbles of AinarSvatl have struck a quite novel 
and unique chord in the symphony of Indian plastic art. In 
the achievement of pure form in all its elegant modulation, in 
tlie subtle delineation of the elusive moods and sentiments of 
the human heart and in the picturesque representation of the 
vibrations of the stirring soul, it stands unrivalled. 

{To be continued) Devapbasap Ghosh 

1 "Matugamo namo papo” — Burgess, op. cil., p. 82. 

2 Prof. Benoy Chandra Sen, writing about “Sex in Indian Art” 

says “At Bharhut and Sanchi the great law of the universe, has been 
admitted, but here at Amaravatl it is no more formula, but a vital prin- 
ciple of human motives and actions, invested with a halo and poetry 
of charm of an exquisite artistic expression. Female figures with slim 
waists, and a symmetrical arrangement of physical beauties, loosely 
dressed with garments of fine texture, full of softness of a slender creeper 
and inviting gracefulness, deeply sensitive of the luxuries of nature 
sometimes playing upon musical instruments in beautifully artistic 
poses, rather a little coquettish, they are found in the company of young 
men, who seem to possess keen powers of appreciation. If we have 
eyes to see perchance we may catch a glimpse of the exchange of 
significant looks passing between a maid in one corner and her 
lover in the opposite side, giving flashes of sensual suggestions which 
are not easy to miss.” 3 Burgess, op. cit., pi. XI, fig. l. . 



Origin and Development of Dutakavya 
Literature in Sanskrit 


D^alc&vyas^ or Messenger-poonis, as they may be called, 
occupy an important position in Sanskrit literature. They, 
along with the (xstakas, daSakas and Satakas, 

go a great way to compensate for the comparative dearth 
of lyric poetry in Sanskrit. But of these the dvtakaoyas 
are the moat important on acjount of their high poetic concep- 
tion and the abundance of exquisite good poetry consisting 
in the pathetic description of the pangs of separation suffered 
by lovers. Their importance is further enhanced by tho topo- 
graphical which information some of them furnish of one part 
or other of ancient and mediseral India. It is for these 
reasons that it will be worth while if we attempt a short 
history of these poems both in their origin and development. 

Several scholars have given lists of dutakavyas as known 
to them. H. H. Maharaja Eavivarma describes six of them* 
(all of which have their origin in Malabar) while Aufrecht 
names ten which are different from the six described by the 
MahUraja.* Monmohan Chakravarti combines the above two 
lists and thus his list names sixteen such poems.* I have 
after patient search traced as many as fifty such poems with 
which I intend to deal in the following pages. But there is 
reason to believe that there were a few more dutakSvyas (see 
below) no trace to which have yet been found out. 

1 As the names of these poems end with the word dtUa 

(messenger) in North Indian Mss. [or sandeha (message) in South Indian 
Mss.] I have used the word dutakaroya to indicate them. They have 
actually been called sandehakUvya. Cf. ‘fwirfhS wwtiwq’— 

subhaga-sandeaa (last verse). 

2 J, R. A. S„ 1884, pp. 401 ff. 

4 /• dlt R,f 1905* P* 42' 


3 Z,D,M.G., vol. 54, p. 6i6. 
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enumeration and description of available dutakavyas 

Before goin^ into the question as to the probable origin 
of datakSvya literature and the line along which it developed 
it would be proper to give a brief survey of this literature as 
it exists or is known at present. The names of these are 
arranged in an alphabetical order (following the order of 
the Sanskrit alphabet) as the arrangement in a chronologi' 
cal order is not yet possible the dates of most of the 
poems having not' yet been settled. The metre where not 
specifically mentioned otherwise is mandMrantU except in cases 
where no more inlormation than the mere name of a poem 
could be gathered. 

1. Indudutam^ of Vinayavijayagam, author of Zohapt'a- 
kaSajKalpast^odhikS, and Saimalaghapraknyd. (1710 v.s;)’. It 
consists of 131 verses and relates how the poet, a Jain himself, 
while staying at Yodhapura (Jodhpur), made a messenger 
of the moon to convey to his religious preceptor living in 
Surat the report as to how he was carrying on his religious 
precepts with all attention. It gives a most illuminating 
account of Jain temples and sacred places on the way from 
Yodhapura to Surat. 

2. Vddhavadutam^ of Madhava Sarraan. It is a poem 
in 141 verses. Here we have a description of how Uddhava 
sent as a messenger by Krs^a to the Gopis revealed himself 
to the latter who expressed to him their unbearable 
pangs of separation and how he consoled them with a mes* 
sage from Krsija. The same theme occurs in the Bhagavata- 
purat}a x. 47. 

1 KSvyamala— 14th Guccha, pp. 40^. 

2 Belvclkar — Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 79 * 

3 Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 348 fif. ; also KUvyakalapa (I) 
published by Haridasa Hirachand (Bombay 1864) pp. 59 
Kavyasangraka (ii) — published by Bhuvanachandra Basak (Calcutta 
1874), PP- 14s fi-i eho K avyasaitgraha (vol. i), J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1888), pp. 53 t*S 9 S- 
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3. Uddhavcuandeia.^ It is attributed to HapagosvSmin. 
An account of the poet as well os the works composed by him 
is given below under Maijuadutam — another dtltak&vya com- 
posed by him. It also describes how Uddhava was sent by 
KflUa ns a messenger from MathurS to the Go pis in Ookula. 
It consists of 138 stanzas. 

4. KiradHtam* of BSmagopSla. In the opinion of Mm. 
H. P. Sastri the poet may be identified with RSmagopftla of 
the court of the king Kr^candra of Navadvlpa (Nuddea — 
Bengal) v/ho was one of the compilers of the Vivadar^avasetu 
(Gen too Code).* It gives a description of the sending of 
a Kira (parrot) as a messenger by the Gopis of VrndSvana to 
Ki^a in MathurS. It consists of 104 verses. 

5. Kohilasandeia* of Uddaudakavi of North Arcot, (son of 
RafiganStha, grandson of GokulanStha) who flourished in 
the beginning of the 15th century (7. S. Q., vol. Ill, p. 223). 
This is said to have been composed in response to Bhfhga- 
sandeia (No. 23 below) which was sent to Uddaoda by its 
author, VSsudeva. Here we have an account of the sending 
of a cuckoo as a messenger by a lover in KSncI to his 
beloved in Kerala. 

6. Kokilasandeia* of Nrsimha. 

7. Kokila$andeia* of VehkatacSrya, son of Tataya. 

1 Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 323-347 ; also Kivya- 

ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagara, (Calcutta), vol. iii, pp. 215- 
27s ; also Kavyasahgralta (ii) published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p. 120. 

2 There is a Ms. of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, vol. I, Preface, 
p. xxxix. 

4 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, Madras, vol. xx, no. 11835. 

5 A Preliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library, Madras, p. 128. 

6 Burnell — A Classified Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Palace Library, Tanfore, p. 157. 

I. H. Q.,JUNE, 1937 


6 
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8 . Cakorasandeia.^ 

9. Candraduta* of Krsi^acandra Tark&laAkSra, son of 
Gopikauta Bhattacarya. Tlie book describes how Kfima made 
a messenger of the moou to convey his message from the 
Malyavat hill to Sltit in Lanka when HaiiumSn who had 
been sent on the same errand had already returned with the 
news of Sita. 

10. Cmdraduta^ of JambQkavi. It consists of twenty- 
three verses in the Maliul metre, each verse illustrating the 
figure of Antyayamdka. 

11. CandrodSia* of Vinayaprabhu. 

12. Cotafcasattdeto®— It consists of 141 verses. As the 
name implies, it relates how a message is sent through a 
Cataka bird (Cucculas Melanoleucus) by a Brahmin, not 
to his mistress, but- to the king of Trivandrum, MahSraja 
RSmavarma. The poor Brahmin lived somewhere in the 
northern part of Malabar but lied from his native 
place like many others to Trivandrum when Malabar was 
invaded by Tippu. There he had an interview with the 
king but after sometime, owing to a sudden attack of illness, 
he had to go home without taking leave of the king and 
after recovery he seems to have submitted this poem to the 
king praying for his patronage. 

13. CetodTda ^ — It is complete in 129 verses. Here a 
disciple is described as sending his own mind as messenger 
to his preceptor. The fourth foot of every verse of this 

1 Burnell, op. cit., p. 158. 

2 Nohees of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, vol. II, p. 153. 

3 A Jhird Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
Bombay Circle (Peterson, April i884-March 1886,', p. 292. 

4 Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscrip.'s during the years 
jSSp-Ss, 1885-86, 1 886-8 j — R. G. Bhandarkar, No. 354. 

5 /. .S. .( 4 . J884, p. 451. 

6 Atmananda GrantharatnamUla Series, No. 25. Published at Bhav- 
nagar by Vallabhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atma- 
nanda Sabha, Bhavnagar, 1924. 
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poem is identical with the fourth foot of a verse of the 
MeghadQta. 

14. Jaina Meghaduta^ of MerutuUga of Aucala- 
gaccha who flourished in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. -He should not be confused with another 
poet of the same name, author of the Prabandhacintdinatti, 
(translated by Tawney in the Bibliotheca Indica Series) 
and other works {JBBBAS., vol. ix, p. 147.), Here we have 
an account of the sending of the cloud ns a messenger 
to NeininStha, the 22ud Tlrthailkara of the Jainas, who 
had renounced the world and had gone to Mount Abu 
to practise austerities. The message is sent by Neminatha’s 
wife who, unable to bear the pangs of life-long separation, 
requesls him to come back to the world. It consists of four 
cantos having 50, 49, 55 and 42 verses respectively. 

15. Tulasldvia ^ — Composed by VaidyanStha BhattS- 
Cflrya in 1706 S. E. It describes in 54 verses the sending- 
of TulasI leaf, believed to be the most favourite object of 
the god Visnu, as a messenger to Kysna in Mathura by the 
Gopis in VrndSvana. 

16. Nemidvta^ of Vikrama Kavi. The theme here is 
the same as that of the Jaina Meghaduta. It consists of 
123 verses, the fourth line of every verse of which agrees with 
that of a vei’se of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Here the wife 
of Nenii asks the mountain to act as the messenger. 

1 7. Paimkaduta* of Kr.sna SSrvabhanmn, a poet at the 

1 6rl Jaina Atmanandagranthamala, No. 76. Ilhavnagar, 1924. 

2 There is a Ms. of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

3 KHvyatmla (and guccha). 

4 Kavyakalapa (I), published by H.aridas IJirachand (Bombay — 
1874), [). 53ff ; Kivyasaiigraha (ii), published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p. 197 ; Kavyasaiigrahn (vol. i)— J. Vidyasagara, 
(Calcutta 1888), pp. 507-530; also separately in Bengali characters, 
with Sanskrit commentary and Bengali transl: tion by Pa.idit Syama- 
Charan Kaviratna (Bengal Medical Library, Calcutta — t^aka 1826). 
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court of king Raghuruma Rai, father of MahSrftja 
candra, tho famous king of Nuddea in Bengal. The work 
was finished in 1645 S. hi. Here we have au account how 
the foot-print of Kni^ was requested by the Gopis ih 
Vfndftvaua to carry their message to Kr^qia in Mathurft. 
Fext to tlie MeghadQta this book is the most popular dnta- 
kavya among the old Pa^ifits in Bengal. 

18. Pavanaduta^ of Dhoyl, a poet at the court of king 
Laki^mai^asena of Bengal (I 2 th century). In 103 verses 
it describes the sending of the wind as a messenger to 
king Laksma^asena of Bengal by a Gandharva damsel who 
lived in the far south of India and fell in love with the king. 

19. Pavanad^am* of SOri VildicAndra who flourished 
in the 17th century a. d. It describes in 101 verses how the 
Wind was made a messenger by VidySnaresa, king of Ujjain, 
to his wife Tilrft who had been carried away by a VidySdhara. 

20. PdiitJuuiTUa* of BholilnStha. This is a poem in 
105 verses in the SsrdSlavikridlta metre. The writer is 
a Vaisoava BrShma^a of Tikuri. It describes how a Oopl 
sent her love-message to Krs^ through a pilgrim who 
was on his way to Mathurft. 

21 . PikadiUam.* It gives in 31 verses in iSsrdTdavibidita 
metre a description of the sending of a pika (cuckoo) ns a 
messenger by the gopis to Krsna. 

1 First published in /.A.S.B., 1905, pp. S 3-68 ; also separately with 
critical and historical introduction, Sanskrit notes and variants, 
Calcutta, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series, No. 13. 

2 KavyamalU (13th guccha pp. 9-24) ; also separately by Udailal 
Kashliwal in Hfhdi Jain S&hitya Series, No. 3. Hindi Jain Sahitya 
Prasaraka Karyalaya, Bombay, 1914. It is not known if -the 
PavanadUta mentioned in the List oj Sanskrit works supposed by the 
Nepalese Pandits to be rare in the Nepalese Libraries at Kkatamandoo, 
No. 6 is identical with any of the above works (Nos. 18 and 19) bearing 
the same name. 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
vol. VII, no. 3890. 

4 A Ms. of this book is in my private collection. 
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22. BhaUiduti^ of E&lIprasSda. This is a small alle- 
gorical poem in 23 verses whereio the poet takes mukti 
(salration) as his lady-love and sends a message to her 
through hhakti (devotion). 

23. BhtiigasmdeSa^ of Vasudeva, a poet in the court 
of Ravivarma and Godavarma who ruled at Calicut. 
The theme hero is the sending of a message by a person to 
his wife from whom ho had been carried away, when 
sleeping, by a Tdksa. It is complete in 192 verses. 

24. Bhramaradnia^ by Rudranyayavacaspati, son of 
VidySnivRso, . grandson of Vidyfivacaspati, The author 
seems to be identical with the great Nyaya commentator 
RudranySyavRcaspati (who was also a son of VidySnivSsa) 
and not with the poet RudranyayavSeaspati who wrote 
the Bliavavilasa {Kavt/amdld — 2nd guccha, pp. 11 Iff.) in 
honour of Mana.sifnha'a son, for, tlio father of the poet 
Rudra was VidyavilSsa (cf. Bhavavilusa, v. 136) and nob 
Vidyanivasa.* The theme of this book is the same as that 
of CandradGta (No. 9). Here the messenger, however, is the 
bhramara (bee). 

25. Manoduta^ of VisijtudSsa (maternal uncle (?) of Cai- 

1 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts — R. L. Mitra, vol. Ill, p. 27. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Matiuscripts in the Madras 
Oriental Library ^ vol. XX, No. 11865. The same work under the title 
Bhtainarasandesa is described in /. R. A. S., 1884, p. 452. 

3 Notices of^ Sanskrit Manuscripts — H. P. Sastri— vol. II, p. 153; 
A Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Library of II is Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner — R. L. Milra — p. 229. It is not known 
if the work entitled 'Bhramaradnta mentioned by Oppert {List of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the private lAhraries of Southern India, no, 
6104) is identical with no. 23 or 24, or is a different work altogether. 

4 H. P. Sastri — op. cit., Preface, p. 4. ; S. C. Vidyabhusana in 
his History of Indian Logic, p. 4,767 has identified both these 
scholars. 

5 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
vol. VII, nos.3897-3899. The opening verse as also the colophoi. contain 
the name of the poet. The Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta 
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tanya the great VaisqiaTa reformer of Bengal). It is a 
poem in 101 vasantatil.ah5 verses in which the poet, who 
calls himself Vi^udasaMvindra, makes his own mind the 
messenger for conveying his feelings of devotion to Vimu. 

26. Manoduta^ — composed in 1814 V.S. by Trailaftga 
VrajanStha. Here we have the description of the sending 
of the mind as a messenger to Erspa by helpless Draupadi 
when she was dragged by the hair to the court of Duryodhann. 

27. Mamduta^ — The author is stated in the introduc- 
tory verses and the colophon to have been one Rftmarama, 
descendant of Vispudasa, maternal uncle of Caitanya. It 
is different from No. 25 though the subject-matter is identical. 
It consists of verses in the Sikkarim metre but the two 
introductory verses are in the ^d,rdulav%krl4ita metre. 

28. Manoduiika'lMvya.^ Here under the guise of a dilta- 
kavya we have a description of ‘the relations of ^trnan and 
Jiva.’ 

29. ManodUa*. It appears to be a Jaina work and hence 
possibly nob identical with any of the above poems bearing the 
same name. 

30 . MayUrasandeia’^ of Rshgacarya. 

has got a fragmentary manuscript of this book. The Manoduta 
mentioned by R, L. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vol. 
If, no. 613) seems to be identical with the work of Visnudasa as tliis 
also, like the latter, appears, from, the last verse quoted by Mitra, to 
have been composed in Vasantatilaka metre. But the colophon here 
• does not give the name of the author and we are not in a position to 
know whether the first verse contained that name as the first folio is 
missing. 

1 ifary'awia/a (13th pp. 84-130) 

2 Banglya SShitya Parishat, Calcutta — Sanskrit Ms., no. 1282. 

3 Catakgue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghunath Temple 
Library of His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, — M. A. Stein — 
p. 70, 287 ; Introduction, p. xxv. 

4 /aina GranthSvaH (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), p. 332. 

5 A Pteliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library, Madras, p. 13a 
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31. Meghadvta^ of Kftlid&sa. It is the earliest, the best 
and the most famous of the dutakSvyaa, It describes, as is well- 
known, the sending of the cloud as a messenger by a cursed 
Yak^a to his beloved wife, from whom, owing to a curse, 
he had been separated. Like all popular books it has 
swollen in size as time went on by interpolations. Hultzsch 
following the commentary of Vallabhadeva gives 111 verses 
as its text, K. B. Fathak on the other hand following 
the ParSvahhyudaya gives 121 verses. The commentaries 
of Daksi^SvartanStha, MallinStha and Filroa Sarasvati 
(Vidyullata) give respectively 110, 118 and 110 verses. 

32. Meghaduta^ of Mantrl Vikrama. 

33. Meghadutasamasydlekha^ of Meghavijaya, author of 
various works on Nydya, Vydharana, Kdvya and Jyoti^a. He is 
also the author of the Saimakaumudi which is supposed, by some 
scholars, to have been the model of the Siddhantakaumudi* 
This last work was completed in V. S. 1725 (1669 A.D,). The 

1 It has gone through a good many editions both in India and 
in Europe of which the two best and critical editions at present are 
those of K. B. Pathak (Oriental Book Supplying Agency, Poona, 1916) 
and Dr. Hultzsch (Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1911). Of the fifty 
commentaries of this highly popular work mentioned by Aufrecht in his 
Cntalogus Catalogorum only a few have as yet been printed. The 
commentary of Vallabhadeva has been published in the edition of 
Dr. Hultzsch, that of Daksinavartanatha has been edited by Mm, 
Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and Vidyullata, 
another commentary on the Meghaduta by Purtiasarasvatl, has been 
edited by R. V. Krishnamachariar in the Sri Vanivilas Sanskrit 
Series, No 15 (Srirangam, 1909). Thee ommentary of Mallinatha is 
very popular and is well-known through many editions, the best of 
which is that of Prof. Pathak. 

2 /aimi Granthamala (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), 
P- 332. 

3 Atmanandagrantharatnamala Series, Nc. 24. Published by Valla- 
bhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Bhav- 
nagar, 1914. 

4 Belvelkari t^stms of Sanskrit Gramtnart p. jg. 
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Meghadutasamasyalekha describes how he made a messenger 
of a cloud to convey his message to his religious preceptor 
VijayaprabhasQri. His MSghakavyasamasgapurtikavya was 
completed in 1727 V. S. ; it is intended to eulogise Vijaya- 
devaguru.^ As its name implies, it utilises the fourth lines of 
the verses of the Meghadtlta by way of SamyasSpQrti. 

34. Bathaiigadufa. ^ 

85. Fiprasandeia^ of Laksinapa SQri. It relates how 
BukmiQl sent an old BrShmai^a as a messenger to Krspa, 
her chosen husband, requesting him to take her away. The 
same subject-matter is found described in the Bhagavata- 
puratM (x. 52 ). 

36. iSiladiita* of CSritrasundaragapi, author of Mahi- 
pdlacaritra, Kumarapalamahdkavya and Ac&rMaria. It 
is not a dutakavya proper, though it bears a name similar 
to those borne by other poems of that type, as there is 
no reference here to any duta who is sent by one person to 
another. It consists of 131 verses, the last lines of the first 
125 verses of which, agree with the corresponding lines of the 
verses of the JUeghaduta of K&Iidasa. This utilisation of the 
fourth lines of the Meghaduta probably led to its being called 
a dutakavya. It describes — how Sthulabhadra, a great Jaina 
prince, renounced the world at the death of his father and 
became a disciple of the great Jaina sage Hhadrab&hu — how the 
former, who came to his city by the order of his preceptor, 
was not the least moved by the persuasive arguments put 
forward by his wife, Kosa, against the prudence of his taking 
the order and — how in the long run, on account of the powerful 
influence of his immaculate character (slla) he was able to 
prevail upon his wife and persuade her to become a nun. 

1 MeghadUtasamasyalekka, v., 131. 

2 Introduction to /atm Meghaduta, p. 10. 

3 Published from Tanjore, Purnacandrodaya Press, 1906. 

4 l^rlyadovijaya Jaina Granthamala, 14, Dharmabhyudaya Press, 
Benares city, Virasair.vat 2439 (A. D. 1915). 
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and thus put an end to all earthly sorrows and sufFerlngs. 
The book was composed in the year V. S. 1487 in KhabhSnt 
in Gujarat under the patronage of the chief of that place.* 

37. Sukctsandeia^ of Laksmldftsa. Here we have a des- 
cription of the sending of a Suka (parrot) as a messenger by a 
lover who was separated from his wife in a dieam. It con- 
sists of two parts, purvasande^a and uttaranandeia having 
respectively seventy-four and eighty-nine verses. We get here 
an elaborate topographical description of the region between 
BiSmesvaram and Guqiapura, probably to be identified with 
a village called Trikka^apuram not far from Cranganore. 

38. Sukasandeia oi K.&r\tLg&[)&\\i Nambodri.* 

39. Sukasandeia of Ra&gScSrya.^ It is not known if 
he is identical with the author of Mayurcuandeia (No. 
80 above). 

40. Siddhaduta^ of Avadhatarama. 

41. Sttbhagasandeia^ of NSrayana. It consists of 130 
verses. Subhaga is a smtaka (?) messenger sent from Cape 
Comorin to a city which the author calls Vr^apuri, Pauh- 
gavl, etc. 

42. Sayisaduta’’ of RQpagosvSmin^ who flourished in the 

I Siltiduta, V. in. 2 1884, pp. 404-48. 

3 List of Samkrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Oppert, No. 2721, 6241. 

4 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mysore and Coorg, Rice, 
No, 2250. 

5 Report of a Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, A. V. Kathavate, 

No. 596. 6 J.R.A.S., 1884, p. 449. 

7 Haeberlin’s Sanskrit Anthology, pp. 323ff. ; Kavyakalapa (I)— 
llarichand Hirachand (Bombay, 1864), pp. 3 Sff. ; Kavyasanigraha, pt. 
II— Bhuvan Chandra Basak (Calcutta, 1874), pp. idpff. ; Kavyasamgraha 
(vol. I) — Jtvananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1888, pp. 441-507 ; also 
separately in Bengali characters with a Bengali translation (Basumati 
Steam Machine Press, Calcutta). 

8 Some manuscripts attribute it to Jivagosvamin, nephew of Rupa 
(cf. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts tn the Government 
Sanskrit College, Ms. no. 162;) 

I. H.Q., JUNE. 1927 
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16th century. He was one of the iinmedinte disciples of 
Caitanya, the great Vaisijava reformer of Bengal. He was, 
previous to his conversion to Vaisijavism, a royal officer 
at the court of Allauddin Hussain Shah, king of Gaud> 
After his conversion to the new faith, he became 
an ardent preacher of the teachings of his preceptor 
through his voluminous writings, which though embrac 
ing heterogenous subjects like philosophy, poetry, drama, 
dramaturgy, rhetoric and grammar had all in view the 
dissemination of the doctrines of his new faith. In this 
respect he seems to hava a parallel in Vehkates'a, author of 
Hamsasandesa, whose many-sided literary activities also in 
all probability were directed by a similar object, popularising 
the doctrines of the special school of Vedanta to which he 
belonged. Of his many works the most important arc Vjjoala- 
niktmani, Chando^tadaiaka, Banakelikaumudi, Nalaka- 
candrika, Fadydvali, Bhaktirasdmi'tasindlm, Lalitamudhava, 
SaiYisaduta, UddhavadMa and Vidagdhamudhava.^ In the 
Ilairisaduta we have the description of a swan having been 
sent as a messenger by the of Vrudavaua to Krsiia 
in Mathura.® It consists of verses in aikharinl metre. 
The number of verses varies in different editions and Mss. 
Thus Kavyasangraha of Jlvananda gives 142 verses, 
Sanskrit College Ms. 131 verses, Kdvyctkcddpa of Hirachaud 
142 verses and Basumati Press edition I'-l verses. 

43. Manisasandeia^ of the famous scholar and well-known 

1 The Vatsnavaio-^im, a commentary on tlic Icntli book of tlic 
BAagavatapurSna by Sanatanagosvamin, brother of Rfipagosvamin in 
the concluding verses, in the course of the description of the genealogy 
of the author, gives a list of the works of Rnpagosvamin (R. L. Mitra 
op. cit„ vol. vi, no. 2125). 

2 The statement of Prof. Mm. Kuppuswami Sliastri that tlic work 
describes the love-message sent by Kr.<na to Radha docs not seem 
to be correct (. I Descriptive CaUilogue of Sanskrit Mnuscripts in the 
Government Oriental Library, Madras, vol. xx, no. 1 1903). 

3 Text and commentary published by the Government Oriental 
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acarya of the Srivais^avas, Veftkatesa, known also as 
Vedantadesika or VedantacSrya. He flourished in the 
14th century. He was a polymath, writing on different 
branches of Sanskrit literature, so much so, that his more 
important collected works number about 121 separate 
treatises, some of them running to great lengths. Of 
these 32 are hymns, 8 kavyas, 24 scientific treatises and 
33 theological works. In addition to these works in Sans- 
krit he wrote 24 books in Tamil. ^ His .Sainsasandeja des- 
cribes the sending of a swan by Rama as a messenger to SitS 
in LahkS. It consists of two aSvasas of 60 and 50 verses 
respectively. • 

44. Eanisasmdesa^ of Bhnttavamana. Here we have 
a description of the sending of a swan as a messenger by a 
cursed Yaksa to his wife. Thus its theme is exactly identical 
with that of the MeghadOta of Kalid^a. 

4 5. JIaip,sctsaiid€6ct.^ It is a philosophical piece, consist- 
ing of 110 verses. 

46. Manisaduki'^ of Raghunathad^sa. 

47. Jli'dayadrUa^ of Bhatta Hnrihara. It consists of 
verses in vasautatilaka metre. 

48. SanisadTtta^ by Kavlndrftcarya Sarasvatl. It con- 
sists of 40 verses. 

There are a few other poems of the dutakavya type 

Library, Mysore 1913 ; Edition with commentary of Rahgaraja- 
carya and English Translation and Notes by N. V. Desika Chariar and 
G. Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar. 

1 Introduction to the Hatnsasandem, Mysore edition, p. VI, 

2 A Descriptive Catrdogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, Madras, vol. xx, no. 11912. 

3 J.R,A.S., 1884, p. 450. 

4 Vahga SShitya Paricaya — D.^C. Sen, p. 850, 

5 Handscriften verzeichnisse der Koniglichen Bibliothek — Weber, I, 
no. 571. 

6 A classified List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Palace Library 
at Tanjore — Burnell, p. 1637. 
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coinpoaed in more recent times (and hence not included in the 
above list). They belon,!^ to the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century written by poets in diffe- 
rent parts of India. 3ome of these are found to have poetic 
excellence of no mean order. In this connection mention 
may bo made of the Vatadutd*- of Krsnan&tha NySyapauca- 
nana of Bengal who in the eighties of the last century 
composed this highly poetic piece wherein the mta or wind is 
sent as a messenger to Rama by Sita who was then in Lnnka. 
As regards poems of minor importance reference may be made to 
SukadTUam^ of Yadavacandra Vidyaratna (3. B. 1786), Plku- 
sandeia^ of Dadhica Brahmadevasarman published only recent- 
ly describing how a bee was sent by a cuckoo as a messenger 
to a poet relating the present fallen condition of India. We 
have also got two modern sui)()lements to the work of Kali- 
dasa, viz, MeghapralisandeSa^ of Mandikul Ramasastri and 
Meghadautya^ of Traiiokyainohan GuhaNiyogi Kavikirti. The 
first of the two is very beautiful and describes how the wife of 
the yakfa on receipt of the message of her husband sent her 
reply through the same cloud giving a description of herself 
and her household ; the other relates how she asked the cloud 
to carry her message to Knhera requesting him to cancel the 
order of banishment passed upon her husband and how 
Kulera, in the long run, complied with h'r request and the 
yak^a restored to liberty was united with his wife. 

Origin of datakh’ya 

The earliest datakaoya that we have is the Megha 
data of Kalidasa. The central theme of Kalid&sa’s 
work is the sending of an inanimate object 
as a messenger that carries a love-messnge from a lover to 
his beloved. It should be noted here that this kind of inak- 

1 Calcutta, S. E. 1 822. 

2 Published from the Kyots’ Friend Press by Brajanath Dutt. 

3 Published from Jhalrapatan Rajakl\’a Sarasvatibhavana. 

4 Jayalaya Press, Mysore, 1923. 

5 Sanyal and Co., 25 Roy Bagan Street, Calcutta, 1909. 
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ing messengers of inanimate but moving objects or irrational 
creatures carrying a love-niessage from one to bis or her 
object of love constitutes the most important characteristic of 
dutakavyas in general. It is not known to what particular 
work or worksi if any at all, KalidSsa was indebted for this 
peculiar and at the same time poetic conception. We have 
however somewhat similar ideas, viz, making messengers of 
irratiounl creatures adopted in works which can definitely be 
assigned to a date earlier than tliat of Kalidasa. Thus, in 
the Rgveda wo have reference to a dog called Sarama 
sent as a messenger to tlio Pauis (?,v., X, 108), The 
two groat Indian epics viz. the Rainayaija and the MahS- 
bhivrata repre.sent irrational beasts as performing the duties of 
messengers carrying love-mes8ago.s. Rama sent Hnnuman as 
a messenger to SltS (Ram., IV, 44) who also in return sent 
through him a message to RSina (Ram., V, 40). The Mah5- 
bharata (III, 5331*2) mentions Damayantl as making a 
messenger of a swan which had come to her from king 
Nala and sending a message through it to the latter. 

Of course in none of the above works there is reference 
to any ordinary irrational creature having been utilised ns a 
messenger. All those messengers are represented as having 
possessed unnatural powers such as human voice and rationality 
to some extent and there is scarcely anything poetic in making 
messengers of them. But it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that KalidSsa was inspired by what he read in the 
epics. He liimself appears to indicate this in verse 105 of 
his Meghaduta (Pathak’s edition) which runs — 
ufipfHfjgwt w . Tliis naturally creates the impression that 
Kalidasa might have had the account of Hanuinan 
having been sent as a messenger to Sita before his mind’s 
eye when he composed his Meghadata. Mallinatha, 
also, records an old tradition to this effect.* His predecessor 


I MallinStha on Meghaduta, z<. I— afit tmw »mf% Pntra 

WWPlwnT. 1’ 
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Daksioavartanatha, too, in tlie beginning of his commentary 
on Meghaduta traces the origin of the central idea of the poem 
to the same source, viz., the account of HanumSn’s carrying 
the message of Rama to Sita as given in the RSmSyaqia. 

But besides these there were in India and outside before 
the time of KSlidasa other works which are found 
to have made use of ideas closely similar to those of the 
dutahavgas. Thus the Kamavilapajataka (No. 297) describes 
the sending of a crow as a messenger by a man in danger to 
his wife. Hsu Kan (between 196 A. D. and 221 A. D.) of 
China who translated the PrajmmtdaSastrai^lka of 
Ndgarjuna into Chinese in one place describes how the 
cloud was requested by a lady to carry a message to her 
lord. Thus run the lines of the poet in question : — 

"0 floating clouds that swim in heaven above 
Bear on your wings these words to him I love,' ^ 

It is true we have no positive evidence as to whether 
Kalid&sa had any knowledge of all these works. But it 
may reasonably be expected that he was aware of the popular 
accounts of the epics and the y5<al:a5, if not of the Chinese 
poet ; and he might have been indebted to them at least 
for the suggestion of the main idea of his book, viz., making 
messenger of an inanimate object, if for nothing else. Neither 
can it be dogmatically asserted that the account of the 
Chinese poet did not float to India in some form or other 
and indirectely help Kalidasa to lay the foundation of duta- 
k^vyas in Sanskrit. Of course, this cannot, in the least, 
lower him in the estimation of the people as a great poet. 
For have not great poets of other lands like Shakespeare and 
others been known to have borrowed the plots of their works 
from earlier sources ? Is not Kalidasa himself indebted to the 
PurSixas and the epics for supplying him with themes for some 
of his other works like Abhijmna-iahuntalam, Baghmanjiiam 
and Kumarasamhhavam ? A poet should be judged by his 


I History of Chinest Literature by Giles— -p. 1 19-20. 
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power of representation, penetrative insight into human nature, 
and the right and effective delineation of the characters of a 
poetic composition. And judged by this criterion his Megha- 
data inspite of his borrowings, if there be any, rightly entitles 
him to the undisputed rank of the prince of Indian poets. For 
do we nob meet with numerous instances of exquisite poetry 
in the Meghaduta which we unfortunately seek in vain 
in the epics, etc. which may be supposed to be the prototypes 
of diUakavyas in Sanskrit 1 

According to some the idea of the poem was most pro- 
bably first suggested to Kalidasa by the Yamakahdvya 
of Ghatakarpara, who is traditionally believed to have 
been, like Kalidasa, one of the nine gems adorning the 
court of king Vikramaditya and contemporary and rival 
of that great poet. His work incidentally describes how 
a lady finding it extremely difficult to bear the pangs 
of separation from her husband who was away from home 
addressed, at the approach of the rains, the floating 
clouds in the sky and requested them to report to her 
lord the sad plight through which she bad had to pass. 
{Yamaka-kavya, w. 8-13). 'But the tradition of nine gems 
being not substantiated by any historical proof it is not 
possible to determine the relation of the Yamakakavya to 
the MeghadUda of Kalidasa. 

Pi^ularity of the Meghaduta of Kalidiisa 

The new type of poetic composition introduced by KSli- 
d£tsa in his Meghaduta marks an epoch in the history of 
Sanskrit literature and it was fruitful in catching the ima- 
gination of the people. In fact it has been seriously suggest- 
ed by M. Hippotyte Fauche that the Meghaduta stands 
without a rival in the whole elegiac literature of Europe.^ 
Thus naturally, Kalidasa’s Meghaduta — the earliest of the 
available dutakdvyas— attained immense popularity from 
a very early period. It is to this popularity that wo owe 

1 Dn Bbau Daji’s Essay on Kaiidisa, p. y. 
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the not few iiuitations of the work undertaken by a host 
of later-day poets. It is true that none of these imitations 
of which we can ascertain the date with any amount of cer* 
tainty can be assigned to a period anterior to circa 12th 
century of the Christian era. But this need not lead one to 
conclude that the Meghaduta did not have a wide publicity 
before that date ; for even if we accept for the sake ofargument 
that it had no earlier imitation (the existence of which how- 
^ever seems only too probable from the statement of BhSmaha 
in liis Alatfikara, I, 42-44), we have a work of the 8th century 
which amply testifies to the high popularity it enjoyed at so 
early a date. 1 refer to the Par6vabhffudaya of Jinasena 
which incorporates the whole of the Meghadilta by way 
of $amasySpurti. It is needless to point out here that the 
poet would not have interwoven the whole of the MeghadQta 
into his poem, as known to him, unless the latter was a 
well-known and highly popular work of his time. This 
kind of incorporation of the lines of the Meghaduta was 
undertaken, as we have already seen, by some other poets also in 
later days, giving proofs, if any wero needed, of the popularity 
of the Meghadilta in those days. The comparatively old 
translations of this book which are available in Sinhalese and 
Tibetan also testify to the position held by it in popular esti- 
mation.^ The unusually large number of commentators — 
fifty mentioned by Aufrecht in his Oatalogus Catalogorum — 
who commented on this small work is another eloquent 
testimony to the unprecedented popularity enjoyed by a 
poem at any time. We only need to note here that the 
popularity which began so early has survived through 
these long centuries .unabated to the present day not only 

I A Singhalese paraphrase of it was discovered at Kandy by 
W. Gunatilaka and was published along with the Sanskrit text by 
the Hon. T. B. Pknbokke (Colombo— 1893). The Tanjur contains a 
Tibetan translation of the Meghaduta which has been edited and tran- 
slated into German by Dr. Beck (Berlin, 1907)— Hultzscb, Preface to 
his edition of MeghadQta, p. VI il. 
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among the Indians but also among peoples of the whole 
world. 

Histoty of the development of dutakavyas in Sanskrit 

In tracing the history of the development of dutak&vya 
literature in Sanskrit we should begin with post-K&lidSsan 
works, that is, from the earliest imitations of K&lidftsa. 
Of the many available imitations of Kslidasa’s Megha- 
dQta, Favanadilta of Dhoyl seems to be the earliest, though 
a partial adaptation of the central idea is met with in an 
earlier work, the MalaUmadhava of Bhavabhuti where the 
hero MSdhava asks a patch of cloud to relate to her lady-love, 
Mslatl, the love-stricken condition through which he was pass- 
ing.^ No earlier imitation of the Meghaduta is known to exist ; 
and owing to our ignorance of the dates of many of these 
available imitations it is not possible for us to assign any 
one of them to a date anterior to that of Dhoyl. But we 
seem to be on strong grounds to suppose that the Megha- 
data bad a host of imitators long before the time of Dhoyl 
whose works like those of many other writers of ancient 
India have been lost for ever or are awaiting, in some unknown 
corner, the eagle eye of a fortunate discoverer. Thus 
Bhamaha (end of 7th and beginning of 8th century) while 
finding fault with the lack of the sense of propriety of poets 
who make messengers of cloud, wind, moon, bee, cakravaka 
(anas casarca), Suka (parrot), etc: that are devoid of speech and 
the sounds of which carry no sense expressly states that even 
highly cultured poets are found to have recourse to this motif 
more often than not {Bh&mahalankara, I, 42-44), This state- 
ment of BhSmaha scarcely leaves any room for doubt in 
concluding that datak^vyas (like MegKadvta, Induduta, 
BhramaradHta, Oakravakadiita, Sukadiita, etc.) were well- 
known in his time and they possibly constituted the preliminary 

^rvtwnft Act IX. 
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stage in the imitations of the Meghaddta of E&lidBsa. We fail 
to understand what led Prof. Keith to take Vatsabhatti to 
be the earliest imitator of Meghadtlta/ inasmuch as 
the influence of KalidSsa’s works on the Mandasor 
Inscription of KuraSragupta and Bandhuvarinan* (which is 
the • only available work of Vatsabhatti) must be sought in 
the description of the rainy season which we get here and 
which may be supposed to have some connection with a similar 
description in the ^tusayihara attributed to KftlidSsa. We 
equally fail to understand how Dr. Hultzsch comes to suspect 
traces of imitation of K&lid&sa’s MeghadQta in the Viivaguiiii" 
daria^ of VehkatSdhvariu which gives a description of an 
imaginary journey over India by two gandharvas one of 
whom praises while the other decries all things, apparently 
bad, that he comes across. 

Now, in these post-Kalid&san dutakSvyas, all of which owe 
their inspiration to the celebrated Meghadtlta, traces of 
indebtedness to Kftliditsa are to be met with at every step. 
In fact the borrowing goes to the extent of utilising the 
very metre used in the Meghacliita. Thus with very few 
exceptions (e. g. Satjiisaduta of Rilpagosv&min in Sikharinl 
metre, Manoduta of Yi^nudSsa in Fasantatilaka metre, etc.) 
all the datakSvyas are composed in Mandakrania metre of 
Meghadflta. The subject matter in most of them is also almost 
the same as in Meghadata viz. the sending of a messenger by 
a lover to his or her beloved. And it should be noted that in 
many of these later poems we come across a good many words 
and expressions in the very form in which they are used by 
KftlidSsa not to speak of same or similar ideas occuring in 
them only in a slightly different form.* 

1 Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 36, 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum — Fleet, vol. Ill, pp. 8lff. 

3 Meghadata, Preface, p. IX, 

4 Cf. my edition of PavanadUta, Introduction, pp. 13-4; also compare 
/aim Megkadnta, i, 9 (gwnri' «<i 4 a 4 «ntNat$f^<n*rr). Ha^sasandeia of 
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Bat these later poems though they have a cominou origin 
in the renowned work of KslidSsa and each one of them has 
a remarkable similarity with the original in point of subject* 
matter and style, are found to introduce some changes here 
and there though not necessarily for poetic elevation. Thus 
inanimate objects (which move about) like the cloud and the 
wind that were conceived of as messengers originally— -no 
doubt a highly poetic conception it was— made room gradually 
for animals and ultimately for human beings e.g. Sukasandeia, 
UddhavctiandeSa etc. The climax was reached when abstract 
things like 'devotion,* ‘mind’ etc. (which can have no move- 
ment) occupied the place of messengers (as in Jlf<$nodTita md 
lihaktiduti etc.) and tlie poems tended to become allegorical. 

The most curious fact however in the development of dutfi- 
kHvyci literature that strikes one is the introduction (probably 
by the Jainas first through the Parivabhyudaya) of the senti- 
ment of tranquility in this class of literature (o.g. in ManodUa 
and Bhaktidutl etc.) which originally and even in most of the 
later poems was predominated by the erotic sentiment. We thus 
find that several poet-philosophers utilised this kind of poetic 
composition for giving a popular representation to religious 
tenets and philosophical doctrines (e. g. in Slladuta). Several 
Jain poets composed messenger poems intended to serve 
the purpose of letters — the so-called vijmptipatras — which 
they were required to send to their religious preceptors living 
far away, with a view to acquaint them with the works they 

Vcdantadegika, i, 5 ( ftij Hsfii, ftrjii 

w’kCTtf ), Pavamduta of Vadicandra, v, 1. ( 

mat Rtit usfil ufmit Hainsaduta of Rupagosv&min, v, 8 ( iran 

w ftmi mfsnmit, n fswi' i ), Meghadlkza- 

samasyaUkha, v, S ( efitwim, anivni fits: 

ent; I e s wmrBt fv « ) with 

MegkadUta I, 5 ; also HanisadUta of RupagosvSmin, v, 9 ( s m«n 
Rvifil fv ftSRtsni ) with Meghaduta, I. 6 ; Also Sukasandeha of 

Lakfmldasa, v, 12 ( v((wvm: ) with Meghaduta, 

1, 10. Instances can further be multiplied, 
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were doing for the furtherance of the Jain faith fe. g. Cetoduta 
IndttdiUa etc.) 

These new elements which found place in the dutahaeyas 
furnish eloquent testimony to the immense hold this kind 
of composition had on the people •, for there seems to 
be scarcely any room for doubt that it was on account 
of the wide popularity which these poems must have 
enjoyed, that philosophers and leaders of religious sects 
hit upon the novel idea of reaching the masses through them 
with their not so very palatable and interesting topics. 

One more fact that is sure to strike one in the study of 
dHtakavyas in Sanskrit is that the subject matter of most of 
these poems— whether Hindu or Jain— are more or less 
mythological in character in that the heroes and heroines 
in them are persons of mythological fame, e. g. RSma, 
Sitfi, KrsQa, BSdhS etc. in Hindu poems and FSrsvanStha, 
NemikurnSra, Sthfllabhadra etc. in Jain poems. Here, again, 
the Hindu poets are found to have given more prominence to 
the popular story of Krs^a and HMha, on the one hand, 
and that of Rftmn and Sita, separated from each other on the 
other. And it is curious that the fairly well*known and 
popular love-story of Nala and DamayantI and similar other 
mythological stories, eminently suitable for forming the 
subject-matter of a messenger-poem, are not known to have 
been touched by any of these later poets, busy ruminating on 
the hackneyed stories of BSma and Er^^a. Bengali poets, 
again, have almost as a rule, employed the story of RSdhft 
and K^TfQa in their messenger-poems, the story of BSma 
being met with only in a few so far known viz. Bhramara- 
duta (No. 24 above) and Gandradiita (No, 9 above). 
This predominence of Rama and Ers^a stories in later 
duta-k&vyas is probably due to the flourishing condition of 
the Yai^oipiva faith — taken in its widest sense— all over India 
and specially in Bengal, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and onwards. But it is most curious that non-mytho- 
logioal (historical or imaginary) heroes or heroines may be . 
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said to be almost conspiooua by their absence in these poems 
with the exception of the negligible few (e.g. Pavmaduta of 
Dhoyl ; dutaiSvyas of the vijnaptipatra type etc). 

DUtakavyas in the vernaculars 

That this particular type of poetic composition made a 
very deep impression on the popular mind far more than any 
other type of Sanskrit composition is proved not only by the 
abundance of messenger poems in Sanskrit, of which a fairly 
detailed survey has already been made, but also by the fact 
that some later-day poets thought it worth their while to 
compose similar poems even in the vernaculars. Thus the 
Sinhalese literature is known to embrace a long series of 
such poems viz. the MayurasandeSa,*- Kokilasandeia* etc. We 
have a Metadata in old Bengali composed by Narasiinhadfisa 
in the 17th century, which is supposed to be a translation of 
a Sanskrit work of the same name by RaghunStha D&sa.’* 
We get reference to two more works also of the same name 
in Bengali by Msdhava Guijakara and Kr^candra.^ 

Contribution of fain poets towards the development of 
dUtahavya literature 

The credit of first utilising the dutahavyae for the dissemb 
nation of religio-philosophical tenets probably belongs to Jain 
poets. Thus as early as the eighth century the PSrivUbhyu- 
daya of Jinasena which is intended to popularise the account of 
the sacred life and teachings of the first historical Jain teacher 
Parsvan&tha incorporates all the verses of Meghadata within 

1 Prof. Geiger in his Litteratur und sprache der Singhalessen 
mentions a good many Singhalese dutakavyas at pp. 9, 10,11,12, 15,17. 

2 Ceylone Antiquary, vol. Ill, pp. 13 if. I am indebted to my 
former teacher Dr. S. K. Chatterji, M.A., D. Lit. for drawing roy atten- 
tion to this. 

3 Va'Agasahitya Paricaya (Calcutta University)— D. C. Sen, pp. 
850^. 

4 History op Bengali Language and Literature-^Tl, C. Sen, p. 225* 
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it by w ay of SamasySpurti not of course invariably in the 
sense in which they occur in the work of KSliJ^n but sometimes 
in a slightly different sense to adapt them to the new work in 
which they are used. There'are a few more similar compositions 
of Jain poets which though artificial in the extreme display the 
great mastery the authors had on the Sanskrit language, and 
they constitute an important stage in the history of dutakavya 
literature. We may cite the names of several such Jain poems 
here viz. SiladiUa, CetodutUy Nemiduta and MeyhadUtutsamasyU- 
lehha which use the fourth lines of every verse of Meghadata 
mostly in the corresponding verses in those works. It cannot be 
denied that they are not entirely devoid of poetic excellences. 
But ^being highly artihoial and having had to adapt the verses 
of tl]|e Meghadata to their own particular works the language 
in them is necessarily not spontaneous and easy-going but is 
diflScult, terse and pedantic. But as they embody lines of the 
Meghadata we find a clue in them to the text of it as it existed 
at the time of these authors and was known to them and as 
such they are highly important in helping us in the determina- 
tion of the possibly genuine and original text of one of the 
moat important works of Kalidasa. 

The Jains, again, in using this typo of literature as the 
vehicle for conveying religious tenets to the people became 
instrumental in giving it a new turn. Thus almost all the Jain 
poems, unlike the Hindu ones, far from being based on any 
erotic sentiment bristle with an underlying flow of the senti- 
ments of tranquility and devotion. In this connection reference 
may be made to the letters written by Jain 

hermits to their religious preceptors on the occasion of the 
Paryu^anaparva — which were composed after the manner of 
the dutakSvyas so that some object like the mind, the cloud, 
etc, were conceived of as carrying their messages to their gums 
(e.g. Oetodata, MeghadufasamasySlekha, Indttduta etc). 

Geographical information from the d’Htakavyas 

Some of the dutak&vyas, in the course of the description 
of the route to be followed by the messenger, furnish us 
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with elaborate topographical inforniatioD. Of course, unfor- 
tunately for us, in most of the available dHtakSvyas this 
description is more or less conventional so that we miss there 
this much-expected and welcome information. We must, 
however, have to be satisfied with what little we get here 
considering the paucity of such information in Indian literature 
taken as a whole. ElSlidSsa’s description of a long route from 
Bamagiri to Alaka bristling with important topographical 
information is well-known through the study of various scholars. 
The geographical data to be derived from the PavanadSta of 
Dhoyl which describes the route from the Malaya range to 
Vijayanagara in Bengal, capital of King Laksinaii^isena, has 
been thoroughly discussed in more places than one.^ The JHaiyi* 
sasandeSa of Vedantadesika gives an elaborate description of 
a route from the MSlyavat hill to the island of LahkS. The 
Sukasandeia of Lak^mldSsa describes the towns, shrines, 
mountains, rivers, and all objects of interest between RSmes- 
varaiu and Gu^apura, probably to be identified with Trikkana' 
puram near Cranganore. The Meghadutasamasyalehha has a 
minute and detailed description of the route from Avarafigft- 
vSda (Aurangavad) to Dvipapuri (or Div-vandar) in Gujarat. 
The Indudtda of Vinayvijayagaiji gives a description of all 
the way from YodhSpura (Jodhpur) to Surat. The impor- 
tance of the descriptions of these last two poems, which 
belong to the Jains is heightened by the references they 
contain to the not few Jain temples and places of pilgrimage 
on the way. It is curious however that the dutakSvyas dealing 
with the love affairs of BftdhS and KrsQa, most of which had 
their origin in Bengal, do not give us any light on the topo- 
graphy either of Vrndavana or of Mathunl with which 
places alone they are mostly concerned. 

Chintauaban Chakravarti 

I J.A.S.B, 1905 (N. S.), vol. I, pp. 43-5 } Introduction to my 
edition of PavamdUta, pp. 19-26. 



Origins of Hindu Iconism 

Pre*vedio Aryanism knew no idola, and the word for 
'Qod' in Indo*Earopean languages involves no conception of- 
a personal deity. Bat in Vedic religion two parallel streams 
of thought have to be distinguished. On the one hand there 
is the theistio, and even monistic,, conception evolving possibly 
through the stages of polytheism, henotheism, monothe* 
ism and pantheism in the J^-veda SaiflhitS, the im- 
personal sacrifice in the BrShma^as, and the all-powerful 
God in the AraQ.yakas and Upani^ads, to the philosophy 
of the Absolute in the Upani^ds. On the other hand, 
there is a parallel tendency towards anthropomorphic integra- 
tion, towards Symbolism, for instance, of Gayatri and 
Ohkara, towards the representation of spiritual conceptions 
in their Puru^avidha character. The student of iconism 
is concerned with the evolution of the latter phase of the 
Vedic religion. 

The transition from what may be styled word-painting 
or verbography in the Aryan style .to iconography may be 
observed in various hymns even of the JRg-veda Sarnhita. 
In II. 33. 9 we find bahhru^ Suhrehhib pipUe hiraiyyaib 
which Prof. Wilson translates thus, ‘shines with golden orna- 
ments.' So also in J^v., I. 21. 2 we have Indragnl iumbhata 
narab. SSya^a explains iumbhata in this passage by nantt- 
vidhair alankSraih iobhitau kurnta, in which he might merely 
refer to the chanting of praises in honour of Indra and 
Agni, (especially as by SSyaoa’s time images of Vedic gods 
had gone long out of fashion), but which Prof. Wilson tran- 
slates into 'decorate with ornaments.* In Bv., Ill, 4. 5. 
nrpiiaa is explained by Prof. Roth as ‘adorned by men’ 
and by Prof. Wilson as ‘of sensible shapes.’ J^., II. 33. 8 
speaks of Rudra as white-complexioned {ivitlce), which 
taken along with pipUe hirat^yaih (fiv., !• 21. 3.) might 
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only be a verbographical description of tho stormy sky, 
though there would be nothing philologically absurd in 
taking ntpeSaa as ‘having the form of men.’ 

But there are passages in the JRg-veda which would remain 
obscure unless resort is taken to iconographic explanation. 
Dr. Bollenson discovered a reference to images of maruts in 
J^v., V. 52. 15 : nu manvana e§ar}% devan accha — “to the 
gods of these (images) (the Maruts),” but the meaning is not 
clear, or the evidence conclusive, though e^am in the passage 
seems^ to refer to something concrete which could be 
pointed to on the spot. Again, in Bv., IV. 24. 10 {ka imat/i 
daiahhir mamendra^ii krimti dhenvhhilj,, yadci Vftraiti 
janghanod athainat}i me piinar dadat), we have reference to an 
image of Indra which was to be hired out for a rent of ten 
cows, and which was to be returned after use. This is the 
earliest passage which definitely suggests the first idea of an 
Indra festival, of which our evidence is overwhelming in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, from Kslidasa’s Baghu- 
varjiia, and the Sangam work Manimekalai in the South. 
It is apparently referred to in jBo., I. 10,1, XIX. I 
brSJimaii&s tva Satakrata udvatfiaam iva yemire — ‘worshippers 
held thee aloft as if it were (on) a pole,’ (which reminds 
one of puruhStadhvajasyevOf nanaudub saprajak prajak and 
Indradhvaja ivoUhitak in KalidSsa). Lastly there is a passage 
in the Kafhaka Saijihita (XX. 7) which explains the : uru 
Fijito at kramasva urn k^ayaya nab h'dhi, by saying that “fire 
is to be piled with the ‘navel of Vi§uu.’ It is twelve afigulas 
only, for thus much is the navel of. Vi^uu” while the Tait. 
Scnp. (V. 2. 8) merely states that if the fire is piled without 
a navel, the nabhi (navel) of the sacrificer would bo injured. 
The reference to angulas in the Kaihaka puts one in mind 
of the Puritiosukta where the Purusa, certainly an anthro- 
pomorphic conception of the universe, exceeds the universe 
by ten angulas {sa hhumirji viivato v^tva atyati^fhad 
daiaitgulam). 

In other passages one may discover roterence to tho casting 

I. H. Q-, JUNE, 1927 9 
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of images: In JfJi?., VIII. 69, 12 we have sHrmy<>U}i 
sv^ir&m im which Ballantyne {JUaliahha^a, p. 34) has 
rendered : “a beautiful perforated iron image”. I find a 
variant of this expression in the Tait. Sarji., I. 5.7 : SUrmi 
kart^havati which Bhatta BhSskara explains lohamayl $thwfU 
antalf. su^irmail (metallic body of holes), ^ The Vedic 
word Saifidri niay denote an image, as we have in Tait, Sant. 
(I. 6.6) : Sarjidfias te tnd chitsi and in 3Iahdnar&yaita Upa- 
nifad (V. 11), : na saiftdrSe ti^thati rupam cuya. Other 
passages may be cited to the effect that there are references 
to concrete representations : Bk-6amayol^ iilpe (21 8., I. 2.2) 
which Prof. Keith translates ‘images of llo. and SSman’ ; 
.uruk prthuh suki'tali kartrhUr bhut in Bv., VI. 19.1 which 
refers to the ‘makers’ (kartr), and nSrvap indram pratimandni 
dehhulf) T. S., II. 2. 12) where the word pratimd may 
be noted. Turning to the hymns addressed to a particular 
deity, e. g., Indra, I find clear evidence in the following 
(21 8., II. 1. 6,) aruiio hhrumdn : ‘He is ruddy and has 
eyebrows’; (II. 2. 7). — Indraya gharmavate, indrayarkavaie : 
‘To Indra with the thunderbolt, and Indra with heat’ 
(Bohtlingk) which could only refer to a metallic image. 
Of Viipi^u it has been stated in II. 2.12 that he chartged his 
shape in battle : yad anyarupah samithe babhutha. But the 
clearest evidence I could find is in the Atkaroaveda, VII. 
3'1 : Svayd tanvd tanum airayata, (of which there is a variant 
in T, 8 ., I. 7.12) ‘with your own body enter another body’. 
The reference here could only be to concrete representations 
of gods. 

Some elaboration of iconographic detail may be detected 
in various passages : Indra is conspicuous for his sipra ns he 
is referred to in numerous places, as suiipra and hariiipra 
{Jlv., I. 9.3 and VI. 29.6), Sipra most probably means the 
chin as in Bv., V. 45.6. where Manu is said to have over- 

1 Cl. IV. 3. 5 ; ayasmayam vi ertu. baudham 'enter 

the iron (or copper) mould.’ 
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come the Fiiipra ‘noseless peoples, i.e, peoples whose nasal 
ridge was not prominent. The invisible Wind-god (VSyu) is 
referred to as darSata (‘of pleasing appearance) which could 
only mean that Yayu imageis were made to look beautiful. 
The tem NSaatyau (Aifvins) is found in the Boghazkoui 
inscription, and appears to be one of the oldest epithets of 
the twin-gods. Yftska explains the term ns ndsikapi'abhavau. 
At any rate he thinks nasatya is derived from nSsa (the nose). 
The prominent nasality of these Aryan gods seems to be 
indicated here. Varufla is conspicuous as bihhrad drSpim 
himnyaynm ‘wearing a golden armour'. The individuality of 
Riulra is outlined by the epithets Kapardin (Bv., I. 113.1) 
Tryambttka {Bv., VII. 59.12) KrttivSsat and Pinahin {T.S., IV. 
5), Tlio Vedio liyinner now refers to one, now to another, 
of these attributes, the sumtotal of which makes op the 
concrete representation of the god. 

Along with this anthropomorphism there was the develop- 
ment of symbolism, and the conception of a god, he being re- 
garded as possessed of structural details corresponding to the 
known functions he exercised. Taking Agni for instance, we 
find this description of the god in Bv., IV. 58.3 (cf. j^v., 
1.31,4 & 13): C<dvari iphg&s trayo 'sytt pMah dve 
sapta hastSio asya tridhS baddho vr^ahho roravxti, ‘four-horned 
is this great bull three-footed, two-headed and with seven 
hands. Bound in three places he roars aloud.’ The liymn is 
found again in the Mah&nartiyam Upanisad of the Yajur- 
veda. As regards the other popular god Indra, we find his 
thunderbolt mentioned in Bv., I. 10).18 and II. 12 . 10 , 
while T. S., IV. 41 describes it as yuktagravd ‘made of stone’ 
{aibhijidati yukfa-grSvu IndrSya tvU). We have concrete evi- 
dence as to how these passages either describe or at any rate 
have suggested iconographic details. There is a sculpture of 
Agni corresponding to the above description in the Chidam- 
baram temple,^ and the figure of Indra with the Vajra alone 

I H, Krishna Sastri’s South htdim Images, fig. 147 . 
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(aud withoati the Elephant which came to be asaooiated with 
him in post-Vedic times) in the S&rnftth mu8eum^ 

One step in the evolution of symbolism was the assooia* 
tion of a god with some weapon (Hyudha) or animal (vSkc^na). 
We have references to weapons all through Vedio literature, 
but none of them is associated with a god excepting vajra 
of Indra noted above. So also as regards v&hana we have 
a single instance of Scirya whoso seven steeds are mentioned 
for the first time clearly* in the Tait. Br., along with 
other passages where it is definitely mentioned that 
there is only one horse, though It bears seven names. But 
the Tait. Arariyaka (III. 1) explains that there were 
seven Sflryas and not merely seven steeds of Sflrys, and 
attempts various explanations which are all symbolical. 
I may also mention that the dikjjalas of the PurSijic times are 
all Vedic deities, but none of their aymlhas (except Indra’s) 
is found in Vedic texts. 

In the face of these citations it is impossible to accept 
the ipse dixit of any Vodic scholar, however famous, that 
“the individuality of the Vedic gods being vaguely conceived 
was differentiated either by the species of animal drawing 
their cars or by the distinctive weapons held in their hands.” 
This is evidently putting the cart before the horse, for, as we 
have already seen, there is much more evidence of the indivi- 
duality— and hardly any of the weapons or vehicles character- 
ising gods in the Ev.,— than is implied in this statement. 

It is unfortunate that actual concrete datable evidence 
exists in India only from the As'okan epoch onwards.® If the 
older materials of building had been other than of wood, 
wo would have been in a much better position. To deny the 

1 Catalogue of the Sarnath Museum, No. 24. c. p. 318. 

2 Rv„ (I. 50, VI. 44, V. 62) mentions 5, 6, 7, once even looo 
horses. 

3 But see the figure of a devotee seated on a pedestal, and the out- 
lines of temple architecture etc. at Harappa. 
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existence of Indian artifacts of an earlier ago because the 
evidence is not clearly datable, is to deny the existence of the 
proto'historio period of Indian history. But even as it is, 
we have concrete evidence, reaching back to the 8th or 9th 
century b. 0 ., of the existence of anthropomorphic images of 
gods. The figure of the earth goddess found on a gold leaf 
dug up from the Vedio burial mound at Lauriya Nandan- 
garb, is one known instance,^ and cannot be regarded as an 
isolated one until we have had a more systematic exploration 
of our ancient sites. The figures of Lak§ml and SOrya appear 
on coins from the 2nd century b.c. — those of Azilises and 
Demetrios. The Sanchi sculptures of Glajalak^ml are of about 
the same period. Bat this does not justify Grunwedel’s 
assumption that there was no pre-Buddhist art of the kind, for 
very coramonsense indicates, as Gairdner {Journal AnicUique, 
1911) showed long ago, that Mauryan art, being already a 
mature art, presupposes centuries of pre-existing indigenous 
artistic tradition. As Foucher has pertinently remarked, we 
should seek the origin of the art in the hereditary habits of 
the wood and ivory carvers of ancient India, not forgetting 
its goldsmiths. Since (1918) Foucher wrote on the art of 
GandhSra we have had the image of Lauriya unearthed, thus 
fulfilling the shrewdness of his observation in regard to the 
goldsmiths. We could only supplement this solitary find 
by references found in literature. Buddhist tradition in 
the Divyavad&na has it that Pasenadi of Kosala gave 
orders for Tathagata-pratimS, (image of the Buddha) but 
failed. There are references to temples and images in 
the Bdm^gcti^a and in the ArthaiSstra of Kautilya. 

The early evolution of iconography has to be taken along 
with the development of symbolism. It U an unwarranted 
statement that ‘ideas of symbolism grew up in South 
India in the present century’. Brimitive man even of the Stone 
age made symbolical representations of the Sun and the 

I Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. plate XI. fig. 21. 
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Moon. We have the circle and the crescent, denoting; the 
Sun and the Moon in Egypt during the Hrd milleninm b. c. 
The punch-marked coins of India, and the early coins in 
general, are redolent of this symbolism throughout. The 
lotus of Laksml and the horse of Surya appear on the 
coins of Azilises and Demetrios in the 2iul century b.c. The 
symbolism of the number seven applied to SOrya is 
discussed in the Tail. Br. (III. 1). In tlie Barhut sculp- 
tures we have the symbol of the Buddha, the dharmacakvn, 
by the side of the figure of Pasenadi of Kosala. The symbol- 
ism of the seven mothers of Ksrtikeya, tlie son of Agni-Rudra, 
as denoting the seven tongues of fire is found in the Mnndakn 
Upani^ad which mentions them — Kftll, Kar&ll etc., and 
may be traced back to the Rv.y which speaks of the seven 
hands of fire in the passage cited already. 

A number of loose statements have been made by scholars 
in their anxiety to fit in literary references with preconceived 
theories of iconographic origins. Some of these statements 
have since been withdrawn^ ns I drew® attention inter alia to 
the fact that in the Bo., Agni has two heads and seven hands 
(which even so great a sdholar as Prof. Macdonell forgot and 
could not trace), that Indra's elephant does not appear at all 
in the Bv., while his Vajra appears ; that Siva has five 
heads and ten arms both in literature and in archfeology ; 
and that images with eight hands are found much earlier 
than the 8th century. But the mistakes about Laksml .and 
SQrya continue to be reasserted and 1 may deal with them 
here. Prof. Macdonell insists that Surya was recognised 
from the earliest times by the seven steeds. But in fact the 
seven steeds were the result of a long evolution and belong to 
mediaeval times. On the coins of Demetrios (162 b. c.), we 
have the Sun driving in a four-horse chariot. There are only 

1 Compare Prof, Macdonell’s position in the RTi.pa»i, 1920 
with that of his in the /. R. A. S., 1916. 

2 See my papers in the /, R, A. S., 1918. 
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three horses of Surya’s car in one of the sculiiturea in the 
Sarnath museum (G.36) and four horses at Bodh Gaya. Nor 
are the seven horses of Surya described as characteristic of 
the god in the KMyapiya, or even in the works of Varaha- 
inihira or Heinadri. or even found among the South Indian 
bronze figures of Surya. ^ As regards the view that the 
earliest form of LaksmI was that with two elephants pouring 
water over her ns in the Sanchi sculptures, it is flatly 
contradicted by the Sri Siikta, a Khila hymn no doubt, but 
considerably earlier than any piece of evidence relating to 
Lak^ml in iconography. The Srt Sukta mentions the lotus- 
garlands, (of. a lotus in each hanu in the icons) but does not 
mention elephants among the characteristic accompaniments 
of LaksmI, any more than horses or chariots. 

As Hinduism became more and more syncretistic in the 
course of ages, it absorbed uon-aryan peoples who were of 
a lower order of mental evolution and to whom only concrete 
forms of divinity could appeal. Tiiere was thas an elaboration 
of sculptural details of the gods, besides the inclusion of new 
gods in the pantheon. Four-armed gods appear in literature 
ns early as the Itamayana and the Bhagavadglta and in coins 
from the times of Kaclphiscs II (c. 50 a. d.) gods appear with 
six, eight or even twelve arims, in literature of the second 
or third century, and in sculpture from the fifth or sixth 
century. That this phenomenon was due to the inclusion of 
cruder forms of cult necessitated by the co-operation with 
peoples in inferior grades of culture, is shown by the fact that 
the multiplication of heads, hands and feet is carried farthest 
in the case of tamasic forms of the god-head, such as Vlra- 
bhadra form of Siva, Kali form of Uma ; and in the case of gods 
and goddesses whose worshi[) was specialised in the South, 
e. g. Skanda Subrahmaijya and Mahisasuramardinl. The eight- 
handed images of EUora, Mahabalipuramr and Kaucipuram 
are good instances in point. Even in sculptures of the same 

1 Oi Cl Ganguli’s South ItuHaH Brontu, figsi 34, 35 i 
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period e. g. Ellora, DurgS lias eight hands, PSrvatl four 
and LaksrnI (Sri) only two. The reference to UinS in the 
Kena Upant^ad, and the Kali or Pid5ri images in South 
Indian village.s so universally in evidence to-day and referred 
to in South Indian Inscriptions, leave hardly any room for 
doubt as to tliis compromise of the Aryan religion with other 
faiths, by including their gods in an all-comprehensive scheme. 

This elaboration of icouographic details at tlie instance of 
interior orders whom Hinduism incorporated in its fold was 
helped by the architectural and sculptural skill of these 
peoples, especially in dealing with stone and other durable 
material. The architecture of Maya which originally was 
diflereutiated from that of Tvasty or Visvakarinan now came 
to its own and contributed to the future development of Indian 
art. Even to day the five orders of metal workers and 
carpenters claim descent from Vis'vakarinan, and do not 
claim kinship with the stone mason. Both the stone mason 
and the sculptor in stone on the one hand, and the painter on 
the other, originally non-aryan custodians of arts had 
the most to do with this elaboration of structural details 
in images — ^an influence which penetrated to North India in 
the heyday of Rajput civilisation. 


S. V. V ENKA.TESWAUA 



Pro-TJpanisadic Teachers of Brahma-vidya 

The history of Brahma-vidyfi falls easily into (our divisions: — 

(i) The Prc-Upanisadic period; 

(ii) The Upanisadic [)criod; 

(iii) The Sutra period; and lastiy, 

(iv) The period of the C(»inmentators. 

The Ui)anisads were not the very fii.sl l)j.‘p,in.Hii;4s of Jhahina 
vidya. 'llic thought-movement, to which we gi\e this name, had its 
roots still deeper down into anti(|uity. There were teachers of 
Prahma-vidya even bcToixi the Upani>a(ls • and it was they who hrst 
developed the ideas and handed them down to the next generations 
of thinkers. A fuller development of these ideas was reached in the 
Upanisads, which became the starting-point for all subsequent thinking 
on the subject, until we reach the Sutras of the Vedanta. The 
Sutras represent the most comprehensive attempt at synthesis of the 
many loose threads of thought contained in the Upanisads. After 
the Sutras, thinkers on llrahma-vidya seldom, if ever, looked back 
straight to the Upani-ads, but edways took their cue from the Sutras; 
and proceeded lo develop even impoitant schools like tliose of Sankara 
and Kamunuja simply by the interpretation of tlicsc Sutras; and it 
was through the Sutras that they read the Ujvanisads and their sys- 
tems were based on the Upanisads only indirectly. 

If we may use a metaphor, the Upanisads represent the sapling, 
and not the seed, of Brahma-vidya. The seed was sowm earlier and 
was contained in tlic thoughts of the pre-Upanisadic thinkers. The 
Upanisads stand inkhvay between them on the one hand, and the 
Vedanta-Sutras on tlie other. The Vedanta-Sutras represent the 
full-grown tree; and the different schools of commentary that arose 
after anil out of them, stand for the manifold branches and blossoms 
of this tree. 

The earliest pre-Upani.sadic thoughts on Brahama-vidya have been 
mostly lost for us, for the obvious reason that they were not reduced 
to systematic composition and writing. But traces of them may still 
be found in the Upaniijads themselves. 

I The first thing that compels our attention in this connection, 
is, of course, the frequent references to the Uks. The Rg-veda, as 
a whole, is not a book on Brahma-vidya; it is hardly one book and 

1 . H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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its parts have little organic connection with one another. But there 
are in it verses that express high philosophical truths. And it is 
obvious from the frequent references to it found in the Upanisads, 
that the study of the Rks and their interpretation, were already leading 
to the conceptions of Brahma-vidya. The Rks were already a sacred 
lore and the Rsis, to whom they were revealed, were already occupy- 
ing an important place in the intellectual world of the time. And, as in 
Plato’s time, a reference to and a quotation from Homer gave point 
and authority to an argument, so in the philosophical debates of the 
Upanisadic times also, quotations from and references to the Rg-veda 
were always in place. 

The homage paid by the Upanisads to the Rg-veda assumes two 
forms: — 

(a) One way, in which this is done, is the actual quotation of verses 
from the Rks, Sometimes, these verses are quoted approvingly as 
an authority for an argument and sometimes also as containing in 
a nutshell the truths that the Upanisads elaborate more fully. Occa- 
sionally, again, a Rk is quoted as the concluding prayer of a book. 
Thus, the I§a concludes with a Rk prayer: ‘Agne naya supatha’ &c. 
Other examples of quotations from the Rg-veda are Sv. iii, 14, where 
a Rk verse is quoted without any formal acknowledgment. Of 
course, this acknowledgment was not necessary, the Rg-veda being the 
common property of all and too well-known to scholars of the time 
to require any formal specification. 

Mundaka iii. 2. 10 also professes to be a Rk, but unfortunately 
it cannot be found in the collection of llks that we now possess. 
Possibly, it is only a paraphrase of some Rk, and not a verbatifu 
quotation. 

Br. ii. 5. 16 contains a verbatim quotation from the first Mandala 
of the Rg-veda. Br. iv. 4. 23, like the passage of the Mund. referred 
to above, also professes to be a Rk, but is not a verbatim quotation. 
It, too, may be a paraphrase, or may be a misquotation. If the quota- 
tions be assumed to be correct, the fact that they are not found in the 
existing collection of Rks that we now call the Rg-veda, would lead 
to the hypothesis that there were other Rks also vvhich have been lost, 
But it would be a bold — almost an extravagant— hypothesis to make, 
on grounds like the above. 

ip) There is another way in which the indebtedness of the Upani- 
fads to the IJg-veda has found expre8.don. Not only are references 
made to particular ?ks, but the name of a ? 9 i also is often cited and 
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the mantra revealed to him is discussed, in order to find out its 
inner meaning. Thus: Mundaka iii. 2. ii quotes Angiras. Taitt. i. 
7. I refers to a IJsi, but does not give his name, .^aukara, too, does 
not know who he is, and thinks that the term 0]si' here may mean 
the Vedas in general, or, it may also mean some Usi whom obviously 
he cannot name, (‘etad-dar^ana-sampanno va kauidrH'). 

Aitareya ii. 5 similarly quotes a Rai, and we arc immediately told 
that the Rsi quoted is Vamadeva. The Rk quoted here belongs to 
the fourth Mandala. Br. i. 4. 10 also mentions Vamadeva and quotes 
the Rk just preceding the above one and Br. ii. 5. 16, as pointed out 
before, is a verbatim quotation, and " gives the name of the Rsi also, 
which is Dadhyac. 

We do not pretend to give an exhaustive list of such quotations 
and references. The examples that we have given will show that 
germs of Jirahma vidya were known to be existing in some of the 
advanced Rk verses ; and that the Upanisadic thinkers rlid not forget 
to tap these sources. 

]hit besides these Vedic thinkers, there were, it seems, other pre- 
cursors also of Brahma-vi(ly;l ; other thinkers also preceded the Upani- 
sads and led up to them, They came after the Vedas but before 
the Upanisads. 

2 Express references to earlier thinkers are found in several 
passages of the Upanisads. We have no reason to think that they 
were Vedic Rsis. On the contrary, the way in which they are spoken 
of, shows that they were earlier teachers of Brahma-vidya, who had 
come after the Vedic period and had been carrying on the study of 
the subject before the Upanisadic teachers. 

Thus Isa 10 refers to earlier teachers and says: '‘This is what 
we heard from the learned, — those, that is to say, who explained these 
things for us.’^ Kcna i. 3 is identical wdth this cx[>ression, there being 
a difference in one w'ord only. 

In Katha i. i. 21 the interesting statement is made that the 
questions raise 1 th® re— undoubtedly questions of Brahma-vidya — were 
very subtle and that even tlie gods had long meditated upon them. 
We flo not care what the gods did or did not. But the statement 
obviously means that the questions were not being asked for the first 
time and that there had been men who had made an earlier study 
of them. 

3 Besides this somewhat vague reference to the ‘ancients,* there 
are also some more specific references to earlier Brahmavadins. Thus, 
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Katha i. 3. i uses the expression ‘Brahmavid’ and seems to refer 
to a class of thinkers who went by this name and who had already 
attained a position in the speculative world. 

Ch. il, 24. I similarly speaks of the Brahmavadins. The difference 
between a ]]rahmavid and a Brahmavadin is one of emphasis and is 
practically nothiiv^. The former means ‘one who knows' and the 
latter one wno speaks of' Brahma ; obviously, one is not possible 
without the other and they imply each other. 

Sv. i. I also starts with a reference to the Ikahmavadins. 

As before, the list of examples given here is not supposed to be 
exhaustive. But they arc enough to show that a class of thinkers had 
already been in existence, who derived their name from the subject 
of their speculation and were called Brahmavadins. 

A very interesting support to this position is found in Sayana’s 
remarks on Aitareya Brahmana i. 3. Certain passages there he under- 
stands as giving the opinion of the Brahmavadins. According to 
Sayana, therefore, at the time of the Brfdimanas, the Brahmavadins had 
occupied such a position that the authors of the Brfdimanas had now 
and then to quote their views. 

4 That the Upanisads did not grow on a virgin soil is also proved 
by references found in them to other earlier branches of culture, which 
also appear to have contributed to the growth of Brahma-vidya. 

Ch. vii. i gives a fairly long list of sciences that are said to have 
been studied by one who pretended to have received higher education. 
This list includes, besides the Vedas, such subjects as history, tradition 
(purana), science of the stars, science of precious stones, &c. All 
these are of course different from Atmavidya or Brahmavidya and 
cannot compare with it; Brahmavidya was incomparably superior to 
them all. But when a student comes to read Brahmavidya with a 
knowledge of these, can Brahmavidya remain absolutely uninfluenced 
by them? 

Br. ii. 4. 10, iv. i. 2 , and iv. 5. u, also give lists of diverse 
sciences. These lists also include the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
along with history (itihasa), tradition (purana), Sutras, exposition of 
Sutras, &c. But there is one interesting subject mentioned here which 
deserves more than a passing notice ; it is Slokas or Verses, These 
also are mentioned as a subject deserving of serious study, just like 
history, the Vedas, and the Upanisads, etc. What these Slokas stand 
for, we shall presently see. But it is obvious from these references 
to them that they also constituted a branch of the culture which pre- 
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ceded the IJpanisads and must have contributed to their growth and 
development. 

S The importance of the i§lokas mentioned in the list of Vidyas 
given above, can be gauged by the fact that in more than a dozen 
places, f^lokas have been quoted verbatim by the authors of the Upani- 
sads. We give below some of these references, without pretending 
to be exhaustive: 

Tra^na: iv. II; V. 6; vi. 6. Taitt. ii. i. i. et. seq, (At the end of 
each Anuvaka, the discussion is wound up with a »^Ioka which forms 
the beginning of the next Anuvaka). 

Ch. V. 2. 9; V. 10. 9; v. 24. 5 ; viii. 6. 6. 

Hr. i. 5, I; i. 5. 23; ii. 2. 3; iv. 3. ii; iv. 4. 6, 7. & 8. 

In all the above cases, Slokas are quoted. This extensive quota- 
tion and the repeated reference to them as a branch of culture, show 
that the J^lokas belonged to what was presumably a fairly well- 
developed literature, ^^lokas are generally introduced to wind up a 
discussion where they are apparently intended as an aid to memory. 
Sometimes (e.g. Hr. ii. 2. 3), the J^loka quoted starts a discussion 
which then consists in only an elucidation of the meaning of the 
Sloka itself. 

In one or two cases it has so happened that a Sloka quoted by 
a prose Upanisad occurs as a part of the text of a verse Upani^ad, 
but there is no acknowledgment of borrowing either way. Thus, 
Ch. viii. 6. 6 quotes a passage as a J^Ioka which is also found as 
part of the text of the Katha in ii. 6. 16. Again, Hr. iv. 4. 7 quotes 
as a J^loka a verse that occurs in Katha ii. 6. 14. 

Now, two hypotheses are possible here. It may be that the 
Chandogya and the Hrhadaranyaka were only quoting from the Katha 
which they described as ^^loka, because it consists of verses. Or, 
it may be, that both tlie Ch. and the Hr. on the one hand, and the 
Katha on the other, were quoting from a common earlier source. 
Hut the Katha has been so frequently quoted not only by other 
Upanisads, but also by subsequent literature such as the Bhagavadglta, 
that the first hypothesis seems more likely here. Besides, to say that the 
Katha also, like the other books, was quoting from a third common 
source, would reduce a large portion of this book to ;mere unacknow- 
ledged quotation. 

On the other hand, all the Slokas quoted by an Upani§ad> cannot, 
as indicated above, be found in another Upanisad. That proves the 
existence of a ^loka literature previous to the Upanisads. Or, shall 
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we say that all the >^lokas quoted by the prose Upanisads belonged 
to some verse Upanisad or other? In that case, too, we have to say 
that an earlier philosophical literature has been lost ; for, some of these 
verse Upanisads are certainly not extant. Perha[)s the literature to 
which the l^lokas belonged, was never reduced to any definite form 
and only subsisted in oral tradition handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Whatever hypothesis we may adopt about these J 5 lokas, one thing 
is certain, viz, that there was a philosphical literature other than the 
Vedas and other than the Upanisads ns they liave come down to us; 
and that it intervened between these two. 

6 There is another fact that deserves consideration here. There 
are several passages which are found in more than one Upanisad. 
These common passages occur in the body of the Upanisads as part 
:)f the authors* texts and are not acknowledged by any of them as 
a quotation. In the case of the Slokas, the prose Upanisads usually 
introduce them with the prefatory remark ^Hcre is a 8 loka! and so 
on. Jhit the common passagus which also arc verses are not intro- 
duced with any such remark which might indicate that they were 
quotations. They occur in the body of the book as part of the author's 
own language; yet curiously enough, they agree literally with passages 
in other books. We give below a few examples : 

Katlia i. 2. 5 is identical with Mund. i. 2. 8. 

Katha i. 2. 22 is identical with Miindaka iii. 2. 3. 

Katha ii. 5. 15 is identical with Mund. ii. 2. 10 and Svet. vi. 14. 

Katha ii. 6. 17 (first line) identical with ?§vet. iii. 13 (first line). 

Svet. iii. 20 is identical with Katha i. 2. 20 (The words arc 
the same; there is a slight variation in the order). 

Svet. iv. 6-7 is identical with Mund. iii. I. 1-2. 

These are all cases of verse Upanisads using common verses with- 
out any acknowledgment either way. They cannot be cases of acci- 
dental coincidence of language. Either one was quoting the other, 
or, both were using verses that were common property, and therefore, 
must have existed from before. Against the hypothesis of mutual 
quotation, we have to bear in mind that they were too numerous 
to be allowed to remain unacknowledged. The more likely hypo- 
thesis, therefore, is that the authors of all these Upanisads were 
using verses that were public property of the intellectual world of the 
time. 

Besides the examples given above, there are also some cases where 
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a prose Upanisad quotes a verse, without the usual introduction that 
it is a verse (or §loka), and that verse is found in another Upanisad. 
Thus: 

Br. iv. 4. 10 is identical with Isa 9. 

Br. iv. 4. II is identical with Isa 3 (with slight variation). 

Br. V. 15 is identical with Isa 15-18. 

In addition to all these, there are the thought-parallels — the use 
of common metaphors and anecdotes. For example, the story of 
Ikllaki-Ajatasatrii occurs in more than one Upanisfid. The same is 
true of many other anecdotes. Sometimes, even a metaphor is found 
repeated in more than one book, e.g. 6vet. i. 14 uses the very same 
metaphor as Kaivalya i. 1 1. 

What do all these facts show? There must have been a common 
intellectual stock upon which all our Upanisadic authors drew. The 
cultural continuity between the Vedas and the Upanisads docs not 
appear to have been so hopelessly disturbed as has been so often sup- 
posed. And the Upanisads do not appear to have originated outside the 
sphere of influence of BralnnanicaJ circles, and only subsequently 
grafted on them. The cultural continuity that is distinctly traceable 
makes it clear that the Upanisads were never free from Brahmanical 
influences. After the Vedas and before the Upanisads, generations 
of teachers must have laboured before the Upanisadic ideas assumed 
the form in which we find them in the Upanisads. Perhaps they 
wrote no books and left no schools behind; but yet their thoughts 
are not all dead and must have influenced the thought of their im- 
mediate successors. They stood to the Upanisadic philosophers more 
or less in the same relation as the Ionian philosophers stood to the 
later Greek philosophers'. They made the soil ready and sowed 
the seeds ; the subsequent care-taking was in the hands of other 
generations of thinkers. It was under the care of these later men 
that the plants grew and gave out a fine foliage. 

Like the Ionian thinkers again, these pre-Upanisadic philosophers 
have left little else than stray sayings; and it is these sayings, perhaps, 
that are preserved in tlie Slokas. It is no longer possible for us to 
get at their thought-systems. Only scraps have been preserved; 
the thinkers have effaced theniselves so completely— even their names 
have been so clean forgotten— that it is impossible to say how many 
and who they were, and, which sayings belong to whom. Only in 
the case of those who were raised to the pedestal of a Vcdic Ksi, 
and who, on that account, were more famous, have the names come 
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down to us. The rest have completely disappeared; only their stray 
utterances are left to bear witness to the fact that they came and 
went. 

In a sense, even the teachers mentioned in the Upanisads, — our 
Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka and Svetaketu — were pre-Upanisadic tea- 
chers; for it is more likely than not that they were not contemporary 
with tlie writers of the books. But after all, the Upanisads give an 
account of their teachings; and even though the account may have 
been written later, the Upanisaclic ideas are their ideas. What we 
are suggesting here is that they were the inheritors of a long past^ 
they were preceded by a long line of teachers, most of whom have been 
forgotten. The Vanisas preserved in some of the Upanisads se; 2 m 
however to retain some of these names. 

Brahma-vidya did not flash into existence all on a sudden in the 
Upanisads. The grandeur of the Upanisadic Brahmavidya was not 
attained in a day. Others also worked at it and contributed their 
quota to the building up of this magnificent edifice. They did their 
Work but have left no trace of themselves; and even their work is more 
or less merged in the larger whole for which they laboured. 

The recognition of these forgotten pre-Upanisadic teachers is im- 
portant for us, in so far as it enables us to see in its true perspective 
the position of the Upanisads in the complex mass of ^5ruti literature 
and also in so far as it enables us to see the stages through v\hich 
Brahmavidya developod. 


Umesu Chandra BiiATTAciiARjEF, 



The Evolution of the State 

Almost all the theories which western philosophers have propound- 
ed to explain the genesis of the state have been forestalled by their 
Hindu predecessors. It will be too much to expect detailed discussions 
on each one of these theories, but some important conclusions have 
been repeated in several ancient works. Attempts have been made to 
discover the necessary cause which lies at the basis of the state and 
also to investigate the events, conditions and circumstances which 
gave rise to states. Philosophical speculation has been mingled 
with historical and inductive knowledge to explain the genesis of 
political society. 

Indian literature was not much studied in the days of Bluntschli 
and therefore it was possible for him to make a remark like this; 

Even the ancient sacred books of the Jews, which inform us of 
the first rise of the Jewish state, pre suppose the Egyptian state, 
without telling us anything of its origin. Perhaps the Indian state 
served as a model for Egyptian ; but the sacred writings of the Indians 
give us no light on the subjects 

It will be the object of this paper to point out to the mass of light 
thrown by Hindu literature on the rise and genesis of the state. 

We are here asked to solve two problems: 

(a) What was the original or pre-slatal condition of primitive 
humanity? 

(j) Were the first generations of men living in a state of inno- 
cence, bliss and contentment ? or 

(2) Were they living in a Hobbesian state of ceaseless warfare 
and misery ? 

(b) Did man emerge from this non-statal or nQivpolitical con- 

dition to the political condition through 

(3) the beneficent interference of God’s will, 

(4) force, 

(5) inherent necessity or natural impulse, or 

(6) social contract? 

The first question has led to the theory of the golden age. 


I The Theory of the State, p. 259. 
I. H. Q„ JUNE, 1927 
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The second has given rise to the belief that the state of nature was 
a state of war. 

The third has resulted in the acceptance ot the theory of the 
divine origin of the state. 

The fourth preaches the dogma that the state is the result of 
force. 

The fifth develops the doctrine of the state being a natural in- 
stitution, 

The sixth leads to the conclusion that the state is a free work of 
contract. 

Each of these theories has been anticipated by Hindu philo- 
sophers. VVe will take up their study in the order given above. 

The state as a fiecessary evil 

The most popular theory is that of the golden age. Well did Blun- 
tschli say that the popular' imagination has dreamed of the golden age 
of Paradise, in which there were as yet no evils and no injustice, while 
all enjoyed themselves in the unlimited freedom and happiness of their 
peaceful existence. Everyone was like another. Then too there was 
neither ruler nor subject, nor magistrate nor judge, nor army, nor taxes. 
In comparison with such an ideal the later political condition of man 
must appear perversion and decline ; thus the state was thought of 
as a necessary evil, at least as an institution of compulsion and con- 
straint to avoid greater evils. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance in the above thoughts 
and the expressions used by Bhisma in his discourse with king 
Yudhisthira on the beginnings of sovereignty in the golden age. \Vc 
are told that- at first there was no sovereignty, no king, no punish- 
ment, and no punisher. All men used to protect one another piousl3\ 
As they thus lived, righteously protecting one another, they found 
the task in* time to be painful. Error then possessed their hearts. 
Having become subject to error, their virtue began to wane. They 
became covetous, lustful and wrathful. 

Ujirestrained indulgence set in. Men began to utter what 
they chose. All distinctions between clean and unclean food and 
betw'een vice and virtue disappeared. During this confusion the Vedas 


1 Theory of the State, pp. 283-4. 

2 Mbh., K^anti Parva, chap. 59. 13-20. 
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.and after tliem righteousness disappeared. Thereupon the gods 
supplicated Brahman to protect the world of men. Brahman compiled 
the science of polity and required the people to organize themselves 
according to the dictates of that science. 

Narada has similarly speculated upon the origin of law and 
justice. When mortals were bent on doing their duty alone and were 
habitually veracious, says he, there existed neither law-suits, nor 
hatred, nor selfishness. ‘^The practice of duty having died out among 
mankind, law-suits have been introduced and the kdng has been 
appointed to decide law-suits, because he has authority to punish,”^ 
fie is supported by Brhaspati who remarks that in former ages 
men were strictly virtuous and devoid of mischievous propensities. 
Now that avarice and malice have taken possession of them, judicial 
proceedings have been established.* 

Plato too can be said to have subscribed to this view of the exis- 
tence of the Golden cycle. 

In the primeval world, and a long while before the cities came 
into being whose settlements we have described, there is said to 
liave been in the time of Cronos a blessed rule and life, of which the 
best ordered of existing states is a copy,*** 

Bhisma's discourse leads us to the conclusion that the state is a 
divinely organized institution. It is not the result of contract or 
social compact. The state, law, justice are not necessary for virtuous 
men. Neither kings nor judges are needed for righteous people. 
The Krta age of the world is supposed by our philosophers to possess 
virtuous men and women alone, and hence they had no necessity for 
the state. It is evident now that the theory of the golden age leads 
to the belief that the government is a necessary evil. 

The theory of anarchy 

Hobbes and Spinoza did not believe in the existence of the 
golden age on this earth. They postulated a state of war as the 
normal condition of the most primitive man. The natural state of 
man was ‘a condition of war of every one against every one.’ Men like 
beasts were ceaselessly warring with each other. Rousseau’s des- 
cription of anarchical primeval state is inimitable, but it is equalled if 


I Nftrada,^. 2. 

3 Laws, 713; Statesman, 291. 


2 Brhaspati; i. i. 
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not surpassed, by the statements in the Ram ayana and M aha bharata. 
It has been suggested by many scholars that the expressions of 
Hobbes and Spinoza are to be understood rather as a logical state- 
ment of what would be the condition of man apart from civil society, 
than as distinctly implying a historical society. In this sense the 
Hindu account of the non-political condition of mankind is full of 
intieresting details. 

^ Bfhaspati on anarchy 

Anarchy is the worse of all conditions. In kingdoms torn by 
anarchy citizens devour one another. Sinful men enjoy by robbing 
the we.allh of others. The wealth of one is taken by two, that of 
those two is taken away by many acting together. He, who is not a 
slave, is made a slave. Women are forcibly carried away. Every 
thing is destroyed untimely, every part of the country is laid waste by 
robbers, everybody falls into dreadful hell. 

In the absence of king’s protection men would disobey or even 
injure their very parents, even their very preceptors, guests and 
elders. 

If the king did not protect, all persons possessing wealth would 
have to meet with death, imprisonment and persecution while the 
very idea of property would be lost. 

If the king did not protect, all restrictions about marriage would 
disappear; all matters of agriculture and trade would fall into confu- 
sion ; morality and the three Vedas would disappear. 

In the absence of king’s protection, all kinds of injustice would 
commence ; intermixture of castes would occur ^ and famine would 
devastate the kingdom. 

In the absence of king’s protection, all things, filled with fear 
and anxiety, and becoming senseless and uttering cries of misery, 
would be ruined in no time. 

As, 0 king, all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter 
darkness if the sun and the moon do not rise, as fishes in sliallow 
water and birds in a safe place dart and m-jve about as they please 
(for a time) and repeatedly attack and grind one another with force 
a^d then are destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with 
destruction if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle 
without the herdsman to take care of them, 

If the king did not observe the duty of protection, the strong 
would by force misappropriate the property of the weak, and if the 
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latter refuse to surrender to them easily, their very lives would be 
taken. 

Nobody then, would be able to say about any of his belongings, 
this is mine. Wives, sons, food, and other kinds of property would 
cease to exist. 

Ruin would befall everything if the king did not observe the duty 
of protection. Wicked men would by force appropriate the cars, dres- 
ses, ornaments, precious stones and other kinds of property belonging 
to others if the king did not protect.^ 

This theory implies that the state is necessarily a beneficial ins- 
titution. There can be no society, no peace, no order, no progress, nor 
even existence without government. The benefits of tlie existence of 
the state are inestimable. Chaos and anarchy are on one side, life, 
property, morality, order, and progress are ensured by the other. 

We need not suppose an inherent contradiction in the preceding two 
doctrines. They were harmonized with one another by Hindu philoso- 
phers when they averred that in the beginning humanity was living 
in an idyllic state of Earthly Paradise; time came when the people 
fell from that pure, noble and high life through passion, ambition, 
delusion, rapacity; this fallen humanity was subjected to the beastly 
war of every one against every one and then emerged king, law, and 
government. Such an hypothesis of the origin of body politic and 
the iustification of government is also found in Aristotle: 

who by nature and not by mere accident is without a state, 
is either above humanity or below it ; he is a ‘tribeless, lawless, hearth- 
less one,' whom Homer denounces — the outcast who is a man of 
war.”* 


State IK Anarchy 

Many Hindu books refer to the popular maxim that the world is 
dominated by the Mfitsya Nyaya— the Logic of the Fish. It is merely 
another name for the Darwinian struggle for existence, for the Spen- 
cerian formula of the Survival of the Fittest, IMarxian axiom of class- 
struggle or the race-struggle of Gobineau and Cumplowicz. The 
Hindu formula of the logic of the fish is all comprehensive and it 

1 Cf, / 5 anti Farva, chapters 67, C8, 90, 01, Mann, vii, 20-2Si 
Ramfiyana, Ayodhya K., chap. 67. 

2 Aristotle’s Politics, i. 2, 9. 
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implies universal struggle going on in every place and every time, 
The Indian philosophers were wide awake. They witnessed this life 
and death struggle among the fishes^ birds, animals and men too. The 
latter arc as much inherently subject to the same law of destruction 
as the lower animals, but they can be saved from its ruthless opera-, 
tion by tlie interference of the state. The rule of law, the fear of 
punishments puts a stop to this struggle. Thus while extreme indi- 
vidualistic writers posited this dogma of the survival of the fittest 
as a beneficent and moral law for the betterment of the world, tlic 
Hindu philosophers like the modern socialists favoured the interference 
of the state for checking the destructive operations of the law. The 
antiquity, popularity and significance of this important contribution to 
political science will be evident from the following passages : 

The stronger will eat up the weaker just as men eat fish on the 
spit. The stronger will eat up the weaker as the strong fish make 
a prey of the weak fish in the water. ^ 

VVe ha\'c heard that men, in days of yore, in consequence of 
anarchy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. The strong will oppress the weak 
after the manner of the fish in the water.® 

As all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter darkness 
if the sun and moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow water and birds 
in a safe place dart and move about as they please for a time and 
then repeatedly attack and grind one another with force and then are 
destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with destruction 
if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle without 
a herdsman to protect them.* 

In kingless lands no law is known, 

And none may call his wealth his own ; 

Each preys on each from hour to hour, 

As fish the weaker fish devour.^ 

In this world where beings are related to one another as food and 
consumer, when proper chastisements are withheld, the exertions of 
a king to keep his subjects under control, become as futile as those 
of an angler trying to catch fish without the help of a rod,® 


1 Manu vii. 20; Yuktikalpataru, p. 15. 

2 iSanti Parva, 67. 16-17. 3 iSsnti Parva, chap. 67, 

4 Griffith’s Ramayaija, ii, Ixvli, $ Kftmandaki, W, 40. 
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There is no race in the world without a king. I do believe that the 
gods introduced the magical name among men in their alarm, fearing 
that otherwise the strong would devour the weak, as great fishes eat 
the little. ' 

According to Raghunathavarman, the logic of the fish is an 
accompaniment of the logic of the monsters. The latter implies two 
equal forces neutralising each other or two men of equal power fight- 
ing and destroying each other like the traditional monsters Sunda 
and Upasunda. The logic of the fish is used only in those cases 
when two facts or men are of unequal strength and the one can 
overpower the other. It is frequently mentioned in the Pura^as 
arid books on history. An illustration is given in the story of Prahlada 
described in the Yogavasi^tha. '‘By this time there came to be in 
the Nether region an extremely kingless or anarchic state charac- 
terised by the deplorable logic of the fish. As the strong fishes make an 
end of the weak ones, so in that region where anarchy ruled supreme 
the strong men destroyed the weak ones.'** 

When the law 'of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise 
to such disorder as is implied in the proverb of fishes; for in the 
absence of a magistrate the strong will swallow the weak^ but under 
his protection the weak resist the strong.® 

In the absence of punishment, strong people will devour the child- 
ren, the old, the sick persons, ascetics, priests, women and widows 
just in the manner of the logic of the fish.* 

The Bhagvata preaches that the handless creatures are the means 
of sustenance to the beings having hands (human beings), the footless 
(all vegetables) to the quadrupeds, and the smaller to the greater ones; 
in this way all Veaker beings are the means of sustaining life to 
other beings of greater power.* 

The Visnudharmottara thus depicts the evil consequences of the 
universal strife in the non-political state. 

“If law were not to defend, all will be drowned in blinding darkness. 
Hence law controls those who ought to be controlled and punishes 
men of violent tempers. 

If the law should fail to protect the people, they following the 


1 G. A. Jacob's Laukikanyayafijali, ii, p. S/. 

2 Ibid., p, 57, 3 ArthaSastra, Eng. tr., p. 10 : 

4 Matsya Puraija, ccxxv. 9. 5 Bhagavata, 1 . 13. 46, 
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principle of the logic of the fish, would eat up the children, the old, 
the afflicted, the ascetics, the priests, the maimed and the women. 
The gods, demons, divine serpents, men, animals, birds, all shall 
transcend their own limits in the absence of the rule of law.' 

The state as a divine institution 

The slate is a prototype of the God's kingdom on earth. All 
conquerors and despots have pinned their faith to this theory. Ale.'c- 
ander declared himself to be the Son of Zeus. Akbar by starting the 
Din*i-ilahi and accepting the prostrations of his followers raised himself 
to the status of a divine being. The Emperor of Vijayanagara had the 
title of Paramesvara— God himself. The Austrian king too appropriated 
very high sounding titles. The formal titles of the Italian king are 
no less funny. 

The English king is the Lord’s Anointed. The Kaiser had the 
temerity in this twentietii century to openly declare to his troops that 
he was the God’s vicegerent on earth : “Remember that the German 
people are the chosen of God. On me^ as German Emperor, the 
spirit of God has descended. I am his weapon, his sword and his 
vicegerent. Woe to the disobedient. Death to cowards and un- 
believers.* 

These are the remnants of the theory of the divine personalities 
of sovereigns. The age long institution of monarchy has taken deep 
roots in the human mind and it is impossible to root out the senti- 
ments and beliefs in *thc divinity that doth hedge a king.’ 

While there are many passages in the Indian political literature 
which propound the belief in the divine direction of human affairs, 
there are other statements that distinctly lay down that kings are 
not only representatives or vicegerents of God on earth, but incar- 
nations of God himself. The second is only the necessary and logical 
consequence of the first. In India as in Europe the same process 
was worked out. 

In the middle ages the chiefs of Christendom were looked upon 
as divine personages being representatives of God himself, but later 
on they grew to be the incarnations of God. All authority emanated 
from the divine source of the person of a king. Louis XIV gave 
expression to this belief in the words : *We Princes are the living 


Vi§gudharmottara, 1. yi. 9'i8. 
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images of Him, who is all holy and all powerful.’ His minister 
Bossent explained and fortified the position of his sovereign by 
maintaining that *kings are the ministers of God, and his vicegerents 
on earth. The Throne of a King is not the throne of a man, but 
the throne of God himself. The person of a King is sacred and it is 
sacrilege to harm them. They are Gods and partake in some fashion 
of the divine independence.’ 

Divinity of kings 

In the Hindu political system too, the divinity of rulers has been 
emphatically taught. The primeval law-giver Manu lays down that a 
king has been created by God through the eternal essences of Indra, 
Wind, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, Kubera. As a sovereign 
has been made from the essences of the great gods like Indra, etc., 
he overpowers all living beings through his energy. Like the sun 
itself, he burns the eyes and minds of men. There is none capable 
on the earth to see his face. He becomes Fire, Wind, Sun, Moon, 
Yama, Kubera, Varuna, and the great Indra through his influence. 

As if these assertions were not sufficient to justify the absolutism 
of sovereigns, Manu teaches his readers the significant lessons that 
they should not look upon a king as a mere man. Even when he 
is a child, he should not be ignored. He (in the form of a man) 
sits upon the tlirone as a great God.^ These ordinances inculcate the 
sacred duty of passive obedience to the king. The Nltipraka^ika 
of VaUampayana faithfully reproduces the above doctrine in the very 
words of Manu viii. 1-7). 

The high water mark of this doctrine is reached in the teachings 
of Bhisma** who, states on the authority of the sacred books that 
in crowning a king it is Indra that is crowned, hence a person who 
is desirous of prosperity should worship the king as he would worship 
Indra himself. “What other cause can there be for which all men 
obey one |)erson, save the divinity of the monarch. A king is really 
a portion of Visnu on earth. No one should obey a king by taking 
him for a man, for he is in sooth a great god in human form." 

This doctrine of the divine personality of rulers led to the dan- 
gerous doctrine of the divine rights, or to absolute and irresponsible 

t Manu, chap. vii. 3-8. 

2 Santi P., Ixvii. 4j lix. 131, 134; Ixviii. 40. 

L U. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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sovereignty. In India too we find an anticipation of the principle that 
the king can do no wrong. 

The full significance of this monstrous maxim can be realized 
from the commentaries of Blackstone. He observes that “the king is 
not only incapable of doing wrong, but even of thinking wrong; he 
can never mean to do an improper things in him is no folly or weak- 
ness.” 

Such an incredible theory that the king, though an ordinary man, 
is not liable to err; that he is ever right and just; that his acts though 
oppressive, unrighteous or brutal, are not wrongful; that he is not 
amenable to any earthly court of law ; that he is absolutely inmune 
from punishment, has led (o the dismal dictum that “the errittg prince 
must be left to the rebukes of his own conscience, and to his personal 
accountability to God alone.*’ 

King's YispGHsibilily 

The Indian political philosophy has not gone so far as to confer 
immunities upon the king. He cannot indeed be called as a witness 
in a court of law, but many others have got the same privilege.' He 
can be punished. The sentence is in some cases more severe than 
on ordinary offenders. Kings are not law-makers. They are not 
above law. Law is above kings.* Then law is to be interpreted 
by Brahmana judges. Laws are to be administered with the help 
of legal councillors. Kings are inferior in social status to a R§i, 
Brahmavadin, Brahmacarin, etc,^ 

King can be even deposed for the wrongs that are done by him. 

The subjects have the right to revolt against him* and invite 
some other king to rule over them as was done in the bloodless 
English Revolution of 1688. 

The king is actually beaten during the ceremonies of the coro- 
nation by the representatives of the four classes.* 

The king is responsible both to the people before whom he takes 

1 Manu, viii. 65-68; Narada, i. 147-17 1 ; 177-197; Br, Up., vii. 

2 Manu, vii. 14-27. 

3 Arth., i. 3 ; Manu, vii. 41; ^ukra, i. 68-69, 142-3. 

4 Mahavarpsa, pp. 19, 53, 261. 

5 Satapatha, v. 4. 4. 7. 
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oaths to faithfully execute the laws of the laiul,^ and to be responsible to 
God. He commits a crime as well as a sin in violatifig a certain law. 

The king has been called a slave of the people, whose wages are 
the taxes obtained from his subjects for their protection.^ 

For these and other reasons the Hindu political science does not 
recognize an irresponsible, unerring, unpunishable and unjust king. 
It takes him to be endowed ivith divine functions rather than with 
divine rights. 

The verses ol Manu have been perverted in interpretation by the 
interpolatory verses regarding the divinity of kings. Such passages 
are spurious, as they are totally against the spirit of the laws of Manu. 

Even a king of divine origin like Vena was not merely deposed 
but murdered on account of his tyranny. He was succeeded by 
Prthu who took solemn oaths not to rule capriciously, but righteously, 
impartially, and according to the dictates of ethics and politics. The 
Hindu J^astras idolize constitutional kings alone. Capricious, despotic, 
tyrannical rulers are condemned to hell in the life to come and the 
loss of their kingdoms here. 

Divine duties and not rights 

The statement regarding the creation of kings from the essences 
of the gods is to be found in several works. The real significance 
reverses the meaning ordinarily given to those passages. There is 
no straining of the sense, and no attempt at reading thoughts not 
found in the books. The sense i> so clear that a^iyone who runs 
will be convinced of the pregnant ideas embedded in the verses. 

Let us first take the f^lukranTti. It is emphatically stated therein 
that the king is made out of the permanent elements of Indra, Vayu, 
Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, and Kubera, and is the Lord of both 
the immovable^and movable worlds, v§ukra has himself so explained 
this passage that he leaves no doubt as to its exact significance. The 
king has to perform certain duties which are assigned to the gods 
in the kingdom of nature. He resembles them in the performance of 
those functions. 

Says Sukra: 

/«x/ Indra is the receiver of his share and clever in protecting 
the people, so should also be the king. 


I Santi P., Hx. 102-107. 


2 J^ukra, i. 375. 
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As the wind is the diffuser of scents, so the king is the guide in good 
and evil actions. As the sun is the dispcller of darkness, so is the 
king the impeller of religion and destroyer of irreligion. 

As Yaina is the god who punishes human beings after death, so 
also the monarch is the punisher of ofiT^nces in this world. 

Like Fire, the prince is the purifier and the enjoyer of all gifts. 

As Vanina sustains everything by supplying moisture, so also the 
king maintains everybody by his wealth. 

As the moon pleases human beings by its rays, so also the king 
satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities. 

Like the god of wealth the king should be vigilant in protecting 
treasure and possessions. 

As the moon does not please if deprived of one of its parts, so 
the king does not flourish unless he lias all the parts described 
above. 

The preceding [iissages have emphasized upon the eight important 
duties of rulers. 

These can be summed up as under : 

(1) Levying taxes and fully protecting the subjects in return. 

(2) Establishing virtue and eradicating vice. 

(3) Spread of education and orthodoxy and the rooting out of 
heterodoxy and ignorance. 

(4) Administration of justice. 

(5) Realization of revenues. 

(6) Generous expenditure of what has been collected as revenue 

for the good of the public. 

(7) Procuring m^ans for the amusements of the people. 

(8) Security and increase of national wealth. 

It is the doctrine of the divine duties of kings and not of the divine 
rights of sovereigns that has been expounded by political science 
in India. 

^ukra is not satisfied with showing close resemblance between 
the important functions of earthly kings and the powers of nature. 
He seeks his analogies from the world in which we live, move and 
have our being. According to him, the sovereign is always possessed 
of the attributes of seven persons^ e.g., father, mother, preceptor, 
brother, friend, VaiSravana or Kubera and Yama.' 


Sukra, i. 153-162 
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As a father makes his offspring qualified, (i.e., by education), 
so the king can endow his subjects with good qualities. 

The mother pardons offences and nourishes the children, (so also 
the king). 

T\\tguru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good 
lessons, (so also the king). 

The brother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 
property (so also the king receives his own share of the people^s 
wealth and produce). 

The friend is the confidante and keeper (or protector) of one’s 
self, wife, wealth, and secrets, (so also the king). 

Kubera gives wealth, (so also the king), and Yama is the punisher 
(so also the king). ♦ 

These attributes abide in the king who is prospering. These seven 
qualities should never be deserted by a king^ 

These injunctions are supported by Manu and Bhlsma in an un- 
equivocal language thus: 

The lord of all creatures, viz., Manu, has declared that the king 
has seven attributes : he is mother, father, preceptor, protector, fire, 
Vaiaravana, and Yama. 

The king by treating his people mercifully is called their father. 
The subject, who plays him false, is born in his next life as an animal 
or a bird. 

By doing good to them and by supporting the poor, the king 
becomes a mother to his people. By consuming the wicked he is 
regarded as fire and by restraining the sinful he is called Yama, 

By making presents of riches to his dear ones, the king is re- 
garded as Kuberyi, the granter of wishes. By delivering instructions 
on morality and virtue, he becomes a preceptor, and by exercising 
the duty of protection he becomes the protector. 

That king, who pleases the inhabitants of his cities and provinces 
by means of his virtues, is never divested of his kingdom for observ- 
ing such a duty. 

That king, who knows how to honour his subjects, never suffers 
misery either in this world or in the next.'^ 

In another place, Bhlsma thus emphasizes the character of the 
king as mother: 


^^ukranlti, Eng. trans., p, 13. 


2 Santi P., chap. 139, 102-107. 
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The king should always treat his subjects as a mother does the 
child of her wcmb. Hear, 0 king, why this is desirable. 

As the mother, even not caring for those objects which she likes 
best, seeks the well-being of her child alone, so, forsooth, should 
kings treat their subjects, 

A righteous king, 0 foremost one of Kuru*s race, should always 
act in such a manner, as to sacrifice what he loves most for the sake 
of securing the well-being of his people.^ 

In the 68th chapter of the Santi Parva, it has been declared that 
the king puts on five different forms according to five different occa- 
sions. He becomes Fire, Sun, Death, Kiibera and Yaina. 

Then Brhaspati similarly explains the import of these functions.- 

This idea of functions has been brought out in another discourse 
of saint Utathya. He advised the emperor MandhStr to imitate 
Yama in his conduct by restraining all his subjects without mak- 
ing any distinctions. It is further pointed out that the king 
is said to resemble the thousand-eyed Indra, because whatever is re- 
garde I by the king as righteous is accepted as such by all. The 
saint summed up his teachings by saying that Indra, Yama, Vanina 
and all the great royal sages had acted upon principles expounded 
by him, therefore the emperor should follow the same conduct. ** 

In the Matsya Purana ani Visnudharmottara* kings are advised 
to follow the functions of the various deities in their treatment of 
subjects. Rulers ought to imitate the sun, the moon, earth, wind, 
fire, Yama, Varuna and India, The similarities in the characters of 
the gods and kings arc said to be as follows: 

Gods Kings 

Sun None should be able to gaze at the king by reason of his 
splendour. 

Moon People are mightily delighted to see him. 

Just as people feel joy on seeing the full moon, so the 
officials should be delighted at his sight. 

Yama Impartially punishes both friends and foes. 

Varuna Sinners are .effectively caught in the nets of the king. 


I Santi P., ch. 57, 44-46. 2 Brhaspati, 41-47. 

3 Santi P., ch. 91, 44-57. 

4 Matsya Purfina, ch. 226 ; Vifnudharmottara, i. 71. i-io. 
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Agni Kings ought to be valorous and burning to the wicked 
and cruel officers. 

Earth Kings should support and look after all their subjects. 

Indra Kings should shower gifts for four months. 

Sun Kings should collect taxes from their kingdoms for eight 
months as the sun sucks up moisture. 

Wind A king pervades all through his spies. 

It must have been evident now that Hindu Sastras do not really 
teach the principles of the divinity of kings their divine rights, or 
their immunity from punishment, but they emphasize the docfrine.s 
of divine duty and civic responsibility. Hence the dogma of the 
state as a divine institution was not taught in ancient India. How- 
ever the time came as is clear from the assertions of Manu, and 
Canakya when the doctrines of the divinity of rulers and their divine 
rights were preached here. 

The political mture of man 

Some philosophers have developed the precious idea of Aristotle 
that man is a political animal. They believe that when society is once 
formed, government results as necessary to preserve and to keep 
that society in order. But J. Bentham has rightly criticised the 
above statement of Blackstone in these words: “According to this, 
political society, in any sense of it, ought long to have been estab- 
lished all the world over. Whether this be the case, let anyone 
judge from the instances of the Hottentots, of the Patagonians 
and of so many other barbarous tribes, of which we hear from travel- 
lers and navigators.’*^ 

There is much truth in this criticism. If man were a political animal 
by nature, he must have satisfied this inherent instinct, this natural 
and eternal impulse from the very beginning by uniting with others 
in political communities. It is, however, not the case. From time 
immemorial people have been living in nomadic state. When men 
of extremely primitive civilization can live, propagate and wander 
together in groups without any political bond wliatsoever, men of 
virtuous, unselfish, peaceful and altruistic temperaments must be more 
able to live together without any political unions. 


I A Fragment on Government, p. 
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One Vedic verse formulates the hypothesis that the state had 
its existence from the very beginning. It is said that : “Vratya was 
filled with passion, from him sprang the Rajanya. He came to the 
people, to kinsmen ; food and nourishment followed him. He went 
to the people ; assembly and council, army and treasure followed him.”' 

It is evident that kingship was established firat and then followed 
the various political institutions. 

The state as a necessary good 

In the Purusa hymn which is found In all the four Vedas, society 
has been likened to the body of the Virat Purusa— the Supreme 
Person. The hymn contemplates society as a manifestation of the 
divine will. It is consequently not a necessary evil, but a necessary 
good. It is a perfect organism. Man is the noblest work of the God's 
creation being made in the God's image itself, so the society is the 
noblest organization, made as it is in the image of the Virat Purusa. 
The various sections of the society are harmoniously set together in 
one undivided whole, breathing and pulsating as one organism only. 
The principles of unity, equality and fraternity are indirectly taught 
in this hymn. 

Again, the conception of this Virat in the Atharva Veda- is full 
of significance. It is said that this world was at first Viraj, con- 
trolled by law. At its birth all were afraid at the thought that it 
will become or control this all. Law first entered into the families 
and established, through the institution of marriage, regular worship 
of the family fires. 

After the growth of the families, there came Into existence villages, 
districts, and countries. Law was successively established in all of 
them. It was expressed through special political bodies called the 
Sabha or village-moot, Samiti or district council and Amantrana or 
congress of the whole country. The political evolution of a society 
through the territorial development of sovereignty has thus b?en out- 
lined in a Vedic hymn. It is remarkable to find that the Veda should 
have recognized a time when the institution of families did not exist. 
After family life was established, there came into existence higher 
and higher forms of government through the assemblies of the people. 
No idea has been given of the non-political or pre-statal condition. 


I Atharva Veda, 15. 8-9. 


2 Ibid., 8. 10. 
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As Virij is represented elsewhere as an issue of Hrahma, it appears 
that the state was a divinely contrived mechanism, it is the immediate 
work of God. This hymn like many others works out the idea which 
the Augsburg Confession' teaches in its i6th Article that all authority, 
government, law and order in the world have been created and estab- 
lished by God himself.-* 

The beneficence of the institution of the state has been very 
naively brought out by Kamandaki. He emphatically asserts the 
existence of the law of the survival of the fittest and the struggle 
for existence by using the pithy and popular phrase ot the logic of 
the fish. His arguments can be summarised thus: 

In this world beings are related to one another as food and con- 
sumer, There is a perpetual struggle between the strong and the 
weak, the rich and the poor, the ruler and the ruled. The logic of 
the fish is working among all. Human beings are saved from the 
terrible consequences of this struggle by the existence of laws and 
the dread of punishment. There is a strong and ingrained propensity 
among men to give way to lower passions and animal instincts. They 
are kept back through the rule of law. In the words of Kamandaka 
•'this stayles'. world is being forcibly drowned into the lake of sin by 
lust, cupidity and such like passions, but is supported by the king 
through the prompt infliction of punishment. Upright conduct is 
scarce in this slavish world of ours, Ilut as it is, men attend to 
their prescribed duties only through the fear of punishment.” In his 
opinion the state means the rule of law and the maintenance of cus- 
toms, usages, conventions and traditions. “The king is the lawful 
promoter of all righteous usages followed by various classes, communi- 
ties and occupations. In the absence of a ruler all righteousness is 
lost and this loss entails the destruction of the world itself.” 

The beneficence of the state is brought out in tlie Aitareya Brah- 
mana wherein it is propounded that even the gods cannot live 
without a ruler. As long as the deities were without a leader, they 
were defeated in all directions by the demons. Finding themselves 
in such a predicament, all of them agreed to elect a king. “They 
elected Soma their king. Headed by their king, they were victorious 
in all directions.” This allegory teaches us that even the highly 
gifted, brave and virtuous persons cannot live long in a non-political 
state. As soon as internal or external struggle begins, the institution 


I 1530 A.D. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 19^7 


2 Bluntschli, p. 287 n. 
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of the state becomes a paramount necessity. The story is written 
to emphasize the idea that the state is a very beneficent institution 
and a sine qua mn of peace, order and progress. 

In passing, a note should be taken of the other significant lesson 
that kings should be elected and that too as far as possible by the 
conrent of all. 


Theory of contract , 

It is most surprising that the Hindu philosophers should have 
postulated the historical existence of society living in a state of 
warfare. This anarchy was put an end to by a voluntary contract, 
Bhisma has thus stated this theory to king Yudhis^hira.^ 

We have heard^ that men, in days of yore, in consequence of an- 
archy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. We have heard that a few amongst 
them, then, assemblitig together, made certain agreements saying that 
he who becomes harsh in sf^eech, or violent in temper, he who 
seduces other people’s wives or rob others’ wealth should be rcnoiujced 
by us. 

For inspiring confidence among all classes of the people^ they made 
such an agreement and lived for sometime. 

Assembling after some time, they proceeded in great misery to 
the Grandfather, saying — Without a king, O divine lord, we arc 
meeting with ruin. Appoint some one as our king. 

All of us shall adore him and he shall protect us. Thus prayed 
for, the Grandfather asked Manu who, however, did not agree to the 
proposal. Thereupon certain agreements were entered into between 
the two parties — the would be ruler and the people. 

Having been fully assured by the people that they would obey his 
commands, pay him taxes, help him in the zvork of administration, 
Manu consented to become their king. 

The following extract from Plato's Republic will be of great 
interest for comparison : 

So that after men had done one another injustice, and likewise 
suffered it, and had experienced both, it seemed proper to those who 
were not able to shun the one and choose the other to agree among 
themselves neither to do injustice nor to be injured and that hence 


Isanti P„ 17-32, 
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laws began to be established, and their compacts; and that which was 
enjoined by law they denominated lawful and just and that this is the 
origin and essence of justice.' 

This contract theory related in detail by Bhisma is very briefly 
summed up by CSnakya in his ArthaSastra 

^‘People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected Manu, 
the Vaivasvata, to be their king ; and allotted one-sixth of the grains 
grown and one-tenth of merchandise as sovereign dues. Fed by this 
payment, kings took upon themselves the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the safety and security of their subjects (yogaksemavaha), and 
of being amxverable for the sins of their subjects when the principle 
of levying just punishments and taxes has been violated. Hence, 
hermits, too, provide the king with one-sixth of the grains gleaned 
by them, thinking that -it is a tax payable to him who protects us.^ 

It is evident now that the Hindus believed that in days of yore 
at some time or other there were no laws and no kings, that the king- 
less state was a state of chaos, that the people entered into contracts 
with one another to abide by certain laws, that the same could 
not be observed as there were no police or force behind those 
contracts, that they then cliose a king and entered into contract with 
him. 

Three important, differences in the statements of Bhl^ma and 
Canakya should not be passed over. 

Preliminary to a governmental pact with a king, the people emerg- 
ed into a semi-political state by means of a social contract among them- 
selves. This intermediate stage is not recognized by Canakya who 
postulates a compact with a king as the primary cause of the trans- 
formation of a non-statal society to a civil condition. 

Secondly, Bh!§ma declared the first king, Manu, to have been 
created by Brahman. Thus he adheres to the divine origin of king- 
ship. It was with this divinely created king that the people entered 
into a contract Canakya does not make mention of any interference 
on the part of Brahma. 

Thirdly, Bhisma following Manu Smiti states that the people 


1 Plaio*s Republic, Book II, p. 39i 

2 Eng. Trans., p. 26 ; cf. Manu, VII. 3 ; Kam. II. 40 ; Matsya P., 
225. 9. 
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contracted to give Manu as taxes a fiftieth part of the increase in 
their animals and a tenth part of the net produce of their grains. 

On the other hand, Canakya allows oae*sixth of the grains and 
one-tenth of the merchandise to be given as taxes to the kii’g. 

The ancient liberal system of taxation had been replaced by 
higher taxes before the establishment of the Maiiryan dynasty. In 
the Buddhist literature too the theory is frequently found. Sumedha, 
the first king of the present age of the world was born a-scxually 
at a time when the people of the planet were suffering from all the 
evils and miseries of anarchy. The people approached him with a 
request to protect them by being their king. He consented to be their 
ruler. Thereupon all the great men of the age assembled together and 
consecrated him as their ruler. As he was elected by all the great 
men, he was called Mahasammata i.e. “Elected by the Great." This 
Sumedha is also popularly knoWn as ]\Ianu, or Mahasammata Manu, 
that is, ^'Manii elected by the Great." 

Now let us examine the Hindu doctrine in the light of the Western 
expounders of the theory of the social contract. Bhisma has taken 
the standpoint of Rousseau. Natural liberty is substituted by civil 
liberty by a “form of association which may defend and protect 
with all the force of the communily the person and property of each 
associate, and by which each, being united to all yet, only obeys 
himself and remains as free as before.” ThU is a covenant of each 
with all. Kingship had not come into existence yet. There was 
no ruler, compact alone was the rule. It was the rule of law without 
the executive force. It was that ideal state which so many of the 
Nihilists desire to establish in future. But it failed in the past and 
will fail in the future. 

We do not share the optimism of Hall when he says that '*1 can 
see the reign of Anarchy^ when the law of mutual love suffices to 
secure justice to all, when society will be lawless because it is just.”^ 

Bhrsma differs from Rousseau in expounding the next stage of 
statal evolution. The Hindu philosopher proceeds to propound the 
doctrine advocated by Locke. That state of social compact where 
every one was free being subject only to the restrictions of the volun- 
tary agreement, proved ineffective in course of time. The people 
agreed to submit to a single authority. They entered into an agree- 
ment with Manu whom they had elected as their king. Thus the 


I Hall’s Human Evolution, p. 71. 
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monarch became a party to the contract and consented to hold office 
by virtue of his compliance with the terms of that agreement. Should 
the monarch violate these, the contract is dissolved. He is a respon- 
sible ruler, answerable to the people for the defects of his administration, 
and liable to be deposed for breaking the compact. The people v/ere 
then justified in entering into a new agreement with a new ruler. 
This kind of compact accompanied by solemn oaths formed a sure 
basis of limited monarchy in Hindu society. 

Lt is now evident that theories of social contract as propounded 
b\' Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke have all been happily amalgamated 
in the Hindu theory. Like Rousseau Indian philosophers propounded 
that the primitive state of nature was an era of idyllic felicity. In 
course of time, this blissful condition of simplicity, plenty, and happi- 
ness was followed by Hobbesiaii *‘Bellum omnia contra omnes.*' This 
state of universal warfare was ended by the voluntary agreement 
of the people on the lines of Rousseau's social contract. That non- 
ruler state too was ineffective in putting down anarchy. There- 
upon the people entered into a governmental pact of the type ex- 
plained by Locke. Hence Hhlsma is not only the first discoverer 
of the Social Contract Theory, but his genius developed a doctrine 
which has the advantage of unifying the three aspects of the theory 
separately emphasized by Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke. 

To sum up then. It must have been evident now that the Hindus 
liave given all possible solutions to the problems of statal evolution, 
centuries before the ancient Greek philosophers or the modern thinkers 
like Hooker, Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, Rousseau, or Herbert Spencer 
speculated upon those questions. They followed both the deductive 
and historical methods in their discussions on the origin of law and 
political societies. 

It is true that these ideas are blended with allegory, mythology, 
and ethics and are not represented in a systematic manner. Many a 
time they lie buried under debris of Pauranic mythology. The want 
of a system and a treatise has led to the belief in their non-existence. 
Yet it will be now admitted that their abstruse discussions reflect 
an extraordinary credit upon the Hindu thinkers who dififerentiated 
the statal from the pre-statal condition and brilliantly anticipated 
all possible answers to the questions of the origin and justification 
of government, an 1 of the subsequent stages of social evolution. 


Balakrishna 



The Kalioga Edict 

II 

Let us now take up the next sentence : — 

Etasa ca savasa mule anlsulope atulana ca nitiymxi* 

Here, taking asulope and tulam in tlie sense of ‘want of per- 
severance’* and ‘‘hastiness/* anlsulo^e and atulam have been 
taken in the sense of ‘perseverance* and ‘avoidance of hastiness*. 
Hultzsch reads ‘absence of anger^ in anHsulope, But miile has been 
taken by all scholars as a substantive in the sense of ‘root*. Here some 
difficulty arose in understanding the construction of the sentence b}^ 
taking mUle as a substantive, for then the sentence ends with ca^ and 
nitiymi {niti iyam of Jau.) becomes an independent proposition. Senart 
concluded that “this niliyani is repetition made by the stone-cutter’* 

Anl,i 1890, p. 91, n. 14), To avoid this difficulty, Hultzsch has concluded 
the sentence in ca, carrying nitiyam (as nilyum) to the next sentence. 
Prinsep preferred beginning with niti and ending with siya. ‘Kern 
takes nitiyarri with this sentence, but has changed its form to nityam 
with a locative significance in the sense of ‘in polity and conduct”. 
Biihler has done the same thing, explaining the word as “in the applica- 
on of the maxims of government**. Senart has followed them with 
t..j meaning “in moral training.** Bhandarkar, in his ‘Inscriptions of 
Asoka*, has ended the sentence with nitiyam^ but in his ‘A§oka’ he has 
taken the word, like Hultzsch, with the next sentence. 

We have taken asulope to mean ‘precipitate giving-iip/ so anasulope 
means 'non-precipitate-giving-up,* ie, giving up which is not the outcome 
of sudden exertions, and hence of a temporary character, but of a 
permanent nature. We have seen that in a previous sentence the word 
asnlopena has been used with isHya , so by anasulope the author of the 
edict here refers to the permanent cessation of envy. But it refers to 
laziness {alasiyena and kilamathena) also. We have seen that the 
destruction of idleness and sloth was also the object of the author of 
the edict, so by the word anasulope here it is meant that temporary 
destruction is not sufficient, but permanent cessation of these bad 
tendencies leads to success. So, by the single word anasulope the king 
refers to envy, sloth and idleness. By atulana he refers to nithTU^ 
iyena. Tulanaya was used with that word, so by atulana here the 
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king means complete abstention from, cruelty, i.e. an act which is 
not qualified by any consideration or comparison of any kind, about 
which we have spoken with illustrations before. 

Then about inTUe, It may be taken as a substantive in the sense 
of 'root', so that mule anasulope means 'complete destruciron in root.' 
In this case niti i. c. (maxims of moral conduct) is the subject in 
the sentence, and savasa is in genitive case, connected not with 
mule, as has been taken by the scholars, but with anasulope and atulam 
in apposition with nitu So, the passage can be rendered as follows : 
The maxim of conduct is the complete destruction in root (of envy and 
sloth) and non-comparativeness (i. e. complete abstention from cruelty) 
regarding all these (natural dispositions, such as envy, cruelty and 
idleness). 

Hultzsch like other scholars has conceived the idea of seven disposi- 
tions, — envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, laziness and 
fatigue. Then after saying that these dispositions may not arise in 
the officers, he says that the root of all this is the absence of anger and 
the avoidance of hurry. The significance of "of all this’' is not quite 
clear in this translation. 

If it be argued that the means of getting rid of these dispositions arc 
absence of anger and avoidance of hurry, even then we cannot see how 
the absence of anger and the avoidance of hurry can make one free 
from all the dispositions narrated above. Absence of anger can no 
doubt make a man free from anger, and from envy, and cruelty, to some 
extent, if that particular case only is considered in which anger leads 
to the destruction of life. But what about sacrificial cruelty ? Surely 
that is not the work of anger, or of hastiness. Again, how can absence 
of anger and avoidance of hurry kill laziness and want of practice? 
On the contrary, we find that an angry man may rather get to work 
and give up laziness; and hastiness is an antedote to laziness and 
want of practice. So, the rendering is faulty in this case. Moreover, 
we cannot find a single word used in this way to signify an abstract 
idea of this nature anywhere in the edicts. Compare sayamam, bhava- 
sudkim, dane, katamnata, dadhabhatita of the R. E. VII ; day a dane, 
sace, socaye of the P. E. II ; kodhe, inane, isya, etc. of the P. E. III. 
We also object to the taking of nitiyam as nityam when we have 
niti iyam at Jaugada, and nitiyam is distinctly clear at Dhauli. 

Let us now take up the next sentence. Hultzsch has adopted the 
following readings 

Dh. B hilariite siya na te ugacha sarjiuhalitaviye tu valUaviye claviyc va. 
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Byam kilamte siya,..,..sa)T[uhalttu uth^ya samckalitavyeju valita- 
viya pi etaviyepL 

We find that the trace of this negative particle na has been admitted 
by Senart, Cunningham, Kern, Biihler and other scholars^ but not by 
Frinsep and Bhandarkar. Other important variations are vajitaviye in. 
the place of vatitaviye of the above noted texts, adopted by Senart, 
biihler and Bhandarkar ; and uthayi of Biihler in the Jaugada 
veroion. 

Of the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada we find that of Jaugada 
is more distinct here as elsewhere. From all the versions available 
to us we are in favour of taking up the following mixed readings : — 

Eyarri kilamU sty a (m) te samchalitu utfiaye^ sar(ichalUaviye tu vajita- 
viye pi etaviye pi. 

Yaip, is no doubt somewhat distinct at Jaugada, and we find that 
it has been noted in the transcripts of Hultzsch, Ciinninghain and 
Bhandarkar. So we may say that this word was in the original 
manuscript. Jaugada has savfuhalitu uthaye^ while at Dhauli we have 
simply ugacha^ the first being complementary to the second, as has 
been observed by Senart 1890, p. 91, n. 15). Then there 

is difference of opinion about the negative particle. But whatever may 
be the variations, we find that the two texts of DhauK and Jaugada 
speak about practically the same thing. 

Now, most probably this yarfi is an independent word iyam^ (like 
E iyam of Dh. V. 26), the first letter i being dropped like that of 
many words so often used in the edicts. We think that here iyani 
has been used with the force of an adverb, in the sense of ‘‘thus 
or in this manner”, qualifying kilamte in ihe sentence . under 
review. So, E yam kilamU sty a means ‘who is thus oppressed’ 
(i. e. by the dispositions envy, cruelty and sloth). But even by 
giving up this contention, we lose nothing if we read E kilamte 
siya (as 'in Dhauli) in the sense of whoever is oppressed. But the 
most important word is kilamte. It has been taken in the sense of 
‘fatigued’ (in the administration of justice), but when we have seen 
that nitiyam should go with the previous sentene, we cannot bring in 
the sense of ‘administration* here. When we have the topic of dis^ 
positions running through the previous sentences, it is quite natural to 
connect kilamte with those dispositions, and hence the sense should be 
‘oppressed’, not in the administration of justice, but with dispositions 
like envy, cruelty and sloth. Then, what should a man do who is thus 
oppressed ? He should move to rise, walk and advance, i. e. he should 
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gradually try to gain moral strength. This is the middle path pointed 
out by the king. He has said that over zeal oiisnes in religious matters 
is bad, and he has also pointed out that success is impossible with envy, 
cruelty and sloth, and that complete destruction of these evil tendencies 
is the maxim of moral conduct. Now he points out the middle path 
of gradual exertions for those who are oppressed with evil tendencies. 
The word kilamte is explanatory of paliktlesam in the eighth line. The 
middle path lies between akasma bamdhamntikam and this palikilesmy 
This is the textual, and therefore the most reliable, evidence to prove 
that bamdhanam and palikilesam have nothing to do with common 
imprisonment or administration. 

The translations which we offer of this sentence are these : — 

( Without the negative particle) 

(1) He, who is thus (with envy, cruelty and sloth) oppressed, will 
move to rise, for one needs must move, u alk and advance. 

( With the negative particle) 

(2) He, who is thus (with envy, etc.) oppressed, will not move to rise 
(in the sense of he has not the power to move, so long as he is oppressed 
with envy, etc.) though one needs must move, etc. 

In this case it is once pointed out that so long as a man is 
oppre.sscd with ciiyy, etc., it is useless for him to try to move, for he 
has not the power to do so, though one should move, walk and advance ; 
but in the sentence without the negative particle it is simply pointed out 
that the man oppressed with envy, etc. should even try to move, the bad 
paralysing effect of envy, etc. not being particularly pointed out there. 
This makes no appreciable difference in the sense of the two readings. 
The last three words signifying movements bring in mind the figure of 
a man lying unconscious, say, from the effect of a shock. He then 
gradually regains consciousr.css. We mark the first impulse of life 
in the movements of his limbs (indicated by samcalanam). Then, he 
attempts to walk, but from wearinesss is not steady, and in bewilder- 
ment cannot ascertain the right direction, so he walks hither and 
thither (indicatcd,by vajitaviye^ but when he regains strength and 
consciousness he walks right towards the goal (indicated by etaviya). 
So here we mark the first dawn of consciousness, an attempt to advance, 
and finally a movement towards the goal. The various stages of 
progress in moral exercise are here set forth in these terms, and the 
use of these three words are thus justified. 

In his moral code the king has spoken about mastery over the 
senses and purity of mind, getting rid of vice ; about compassion and 

I. H, Q., JUNE, 1927 
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truthfulness, and about brutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy 
leading to impiety. This is exactly what he speaks about in the Kalifiga 
Edict. But above all he places implicit faith on exertions. The purpose 
of his Minor Rock Edict I, was, as he says, to encourage the great and 
the small to exert themselves. Then, in the Rock Edict X he says 
that it is difficult to attain freedom from vice, whether by people of 
low or of high degree, save by the utmost exertions giving up all other 
aims. Is it not exactly what he speaks here in the sentence under 
review ? We are now in a position to understand his dhamma 
more clearly. It aims at the moral and spiritual perfection of a 
person by gradual exertions, i. e., by following what he here calls 
the middle path. 

Now, we pass over to the next sentence 
Dh. Hevamneva e dakheya tuphaka^ tena vataviye^ mnnam ne dekhata, 
hevayifi ca hevam ca devanam piyasa anusaihi, 

Jau. Nitty ar^ e ve dekheyd.^ amna ite nijhapetaviye, hevam hevam ca 
devanam piyasa anusathi. 

We find that there is perfect agreement between ihc two texts. The 
significance of the third word ve of the Jaugada text has been hitherto 
misunderstood. It is the alternative form of tuphaka, just as ne is 
the alternative form of aphUa. Ne has been used in the sense of '"our*" 
in K. V. i6, and at Jau. Sep. II, lo, where we find that it is a 
substitute of aphaka of Dhauli. It has also been used in the sense of 
‘W at Dh. Sep. II. 3 , and at Jau. Sep. II. 6. Thus, we find that 
the alternative forms of Sanskrit declensions of the pronoun of the 
first person have been fully used by the author of the edicts. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised to find the alternative forms of the 
pronoun of the second person in the edicts. Herein the present case 
when we find that ve has been used in the place of tuphaka of 
Dh., we cannot but take it in the genitive case, possessing the pronoun 
^ that e tuphaka^ or e ve means *^vlio of you”, and refers 

to the officers of the king. Hultzsch has taken with the next 
clause tenavataviye making it an accusative, but the use of before 
dekheya at Jaugada conclusively proves that it has nothing to do with 
the next clause, and that the sense of a genitive case can only be ascrib- 
ed to it. Thus, we find that the first parts of the texts at Dh. and Jau. 
are in complete agreement. Here hevavp^meva of Dh. corresponds 
to mtiyarjfi of Jau., and the next three words are almost similar, with 
this difference that tuphaka has been used after dekheya at Dh., 
while its alternative form ve has been used before it at jaugaeja. The 
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next clause^ though It varies in wordings in the two texts, has 
the same sense in both of them. Tena vataviye has no corresponding 
word at Jaugada^ but the effect of its omission has been counteracted by 
the use of the word nijhapetaviye. By comparing the two texts we 
find that the sense of dekhata must have been accommodated in nijha- 
petaviycy for amnam ne being common to the two texts, we are 
left with no other alternative but to accept this view. So, “it should be 
said by him do not look to any other thing* is the another way 
of saying “He should make (others) not to think of any other thing*’, 
nijhapetaviye being a verb of the tenth class with the long vowel 
of dhya shortened, as has been observed by Hiiltzsch in his Corpus, 
p. cix (with footnotes). So, the two texts can be rendered thus : — 

Dh. Whoever of you will point out this {niti to others), it should be 
said by him — do not look to any other thing ; such and such is 
the instruction of DevanaiJipiya (thereby calling upon the people in the 
name of the king to follow this precept with one-mindedness). 

Jau. He who of you will point out this «/Vr(to others) should make 
(them) not to think of any other thing ; such and such is etc. (as before). 

This sentence with the previous one expresses the same sense 
as the last few sentences of the R.E. X. There the king says that it is 
difficult to obtain freedom from vice save by utmost exertions, 
giving up all other aims. Here also the necessity of gradual exertions 
to get rid of evil dispositions has been pointed out in the previous 
sentence, but in the sentence under review here the obligatory character 
of following the precept with one-mindedness is set forth. So, 
there is nothing new in this sentence. 

Hultzsch has divided the sentence into four parts : — (i) Hevam- 
ineva e dakheya^ (2) tuphaka tena vataviye, (3) anamne dekhata, 
(4) h^arfi, ca, etc. We cannot understand how the second part can be 
translated as ‘he must tell you* ; for the word tuphaka has been 
used in the edicts in ihe genitive case only, but not in the accusative, so 
it is doubtful that tuphaka is the object of the verb vataviye. 

Besides, the identification of ve of Jaugada as the alternative form of 
tuphaka, at once does away with the chance of the word being 
taken with tena vataviye. Then about the reading of the word anariine. 
We find that both Senart and Bhandarkar have read as amnarri 
ne. Though Kern like Cunningham has read the first word as 

aganam, yet both of them have clearly separated ne {no) from it at 
Dhauli, and in the translation they have kept the idea of nega- 
tion there {JRAS., N S., XII, pp. 386, 389, and Corpus, p. 90). 
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Wooiiier has adopted the readings of ammm ne at Dhauli, and amna ne 
at Jaugada {AMa, part I, p. 23), as has been done by Biihler {ZDMG.^ 
vol. 4i, p. 4). In the translations of Prinsep and Burnouf we 
find that they have treated ne as a separate word in the sense of no. 
So, we find that these scholars do not support the transcription 
of Hultzscb. As we have already pointed out that niityani of Jau. 
is a counterpart of hevamtneva of Dhauli, it is evident that this word 
should be read with the sentence following, but not with the previous 
one. 

Then passii-ig oyer the next seven sentences we come down * to the 
eighth, .wherein A^oka speaks about the object of this edict, and 
here also we take up tlie last part of the sentence 

. Dh.-^Nagala-janasa akasmu palibodhe ‘ va akasma palikilese 710 
siya tu 

Here, the most important words are palibodhe and palikilese, 
Afinotators have always been in difficulty to bring out. the meaning^ of 
palibodhe, Childers in his Pali Dictionary says — '‘It is probably , the 
result of a confusion between tiwApatibldha^ it may perhaps 
be a dialectic variety of paribadha, Ih Clough’s Sinhalese Dictionary, 
palibodha and palirodha are given with the same significations, and of 
the former, Clough says that it is compohnded of pali revenge, and 
substituted for to produce. In the Pali Text . Society’s 

Dictionary^ it is observed — “The etymology offered by Andersen, Pali 
Reader, S. viz., dissimilation for pariruddhati (rudh) is 

most plausible, other explanations like TrencknePs (notes 66 for pari- 
iarfA, etc.) and Kern’s (Toev. S. V. Ogh, firbiotan, Ger, verbieten) 
are semantically not satisfactory”. So, we find that scholars 

have always been in difficulty with this word, and no satisfactory 
explanation based on the etymology of the word has as yet been given. 
In literature the word has been used in the sense of “obstacle, hin- 
drance, impediment, fetters, etc”, but the derivations suggested by the 
scholars do not bring us directly to these senses. It must, therefore, 
be admitted that there is something wrong somewhere, for the meaning 
that is ascribed to the word has not been shown to follow from its 
etymology. But here in the sentence under review we have textual 
evidence to solve this difficulty. 

This sentence seems to have apparent similarity with a previous 
one— (ynm ekapulise pi athi ye bairuikartam, va palikilesam va pspumti 
(Dh. Sep., I. 8). Here the two words bairulhanam and palikilesam 
have been used side by side, just like palibodhe and palikilese used in 
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this sentence. The similarity is so very apparent that even Senart 
could not help remarking— “tlie word palibodhe means ^‘bond'^ 
*‘fetter’^ If there were need of a further proof of this, we have an 
irrefutable one in the present passage, in which palibodha is substituted 
as a synonym of iWt baindhana dihovt'* {Ind, 1890, p. 93, 
n, 24). It is no doubt a very attractive identification, for, having 
palikilesa common in these two sentences, we have the word bomdhanani 
before it in the former, while palibodhe is in the same place in the latter, 
thus suggesting a substitution of synonyms. But we have seen that all 
attempts have hitherto been unsuccessful to trace the meaning of 
*fetter* or, ‘obstacle’ in the etymology of the word palibodha^ so 
it is not reasonable to jump into a conclusion without further 
circumspection. 

We find that this palibodha has no connection with the word 
bamdhanam of tlie sentence quoteil above. The word akasma is the 
connecting link. We find that this word has been used with bamdha^ 
namtika in a previous sentence, and that akasml bamdhanamtika 
means the manifestation of sudden religious zeal in turning a hermit 
by forsaking all worldly ties, or in other words, the manifestation of 
paribodha thereby. Now, paribodha can be derived in the following 
manner i^pari (supreme) b^dha (knowledge), here pari is an augmenting 
adjective, as used in words like parifo^a (full satisfaction), pari-jaMa 
(supreme sacrifice) , (extremely clean), etc. 

The word bodha here admits, of no other interpretations, and to 
connect it with ruddha, or bfidha is wide of the mark. So, in akasma 
paribodhe va akasmTi parikilese va no siya ti, the city judiciaries are 
instructed to see on one hand that people may not manifest sudden 
religious zeal by Jpaving home due to what is. called here keen desire 
for supreme knowledge, and may not also fall a- sudden prey to evil 
dispositions on the other, i, e. to insist upon their following the middle 
path between these two extremes by depending upon exertions for 
gradual progres.s. 

The words palikilese of this sentence, palikilesam of Dh. 8 noted 
above, and of Dh. 12 have come from the same source and 

have been used here to mean the same thing i. e. the torture of dis- 
positions. About palibodha^ if there is still an iota of doubt about the 
significance of this term, it can be dispelled by the following discus- 
sion. In the fifth Rock Edict at Girnar (also'at Shahbazgarhi accord- 
ing to Hultzsch) we have parigodha used instead of palibodha of the 
other versions. We have the satisfaction to see that ‘‘Thomas had 
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traced the substantive parigodha (desire) and the participle pdiguddha 
{^parigrJdka) ‘desirous* in Buddhist Sanskrit works (/,R.A,S,,9g ffy\ 
Hultzsch has accepted this view, but has] translated the word in the 
sense of “freeing from desire for worldly life**. But we find that the 
idea of keen desire or excessive greed, as has been observed by other 
scholars, is expressed by this word. However, what is this desire 
for? The phrase is d/tankma-yu/anain aparigodhaya. Now, for the 
dhammayutas to desire for further spiritual and moral perfection is a 
more reasonable interpretation than that of their hankering for worldly 
life. So, we find here that keen desire for moral or spiritual perfection 
or in other words palibodha, cr overzealousness in religious matters, 
as has been said before, is meant here, but not the reverse of it, i. e. a 
desire for worldly life. And hence apartgodha has been used as a 
synonym of apalibodha and both stand for noivmanifestation of 
excessive religious zeal. 

But more about this in the next sentence of the R. E. V, 

Bamdhanabadhasa patividhanaye apalibddhaye mokhaye ca etc. 
Hultzsch, like other scholars, has rendered it as— "They are occu- 
pied in supporting prisoners with money, in causing their fetters to 
be taken off and in setting them free, etc.** Here, of course, the 
three words patividhanlye, apaliboihaye and mokhaye are in the dative 
case, but if they have here identical application, we should have 
reasonably expected another conjunction like ca used between the 
first two, for in the language of the inscriptions we find that 
the writers are very careful about the use of such conjunctions 
between words of the same class. The interpretation we offer is 
this : — 

For the purpose of making provision (not with money) for those 
who are bound in the bond of worldly attachment, these Mahamatas 
are engaged to dissuade them from manifesting overzealousness [fl,pali- • 
bodhayey, on one hand, and on the other, to effect their release (not 
from the prison of the king, but from th? bonds of vices and worldly 
attachments) by gradual exertions, as has been pointed out in the 
Kalinga Edict I. 

Here also we have the idea of following the middle path perfectly 
clear. The two words apalibodhaye ]and mokhaye are correlated and 
hence we have only one ca used after the latter, but both of them 
stand on the basis oi patividhanaye, signifying that paiividhana 
is to be effected by apalibodhaye on one hand and mokhaye on 
the other, and hence no ca has been used after patividhanaye. This 
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is textual evidence for another verification of the real significance 
of palibodha* 

The next clause is lyam anubamdkam pajavati which meajis 
that the Dhammamahainatas should point out the middle path to the 
people for the reason {antibtmdia) of their having children, etc. That 
this is a parallel passage of Akasma tena barndhanamtika amne ca 
bakufane {vage bahuke^]dM.) daviye dukkxyati of the Kalinga Edict is 
too clear to require an explanation. The sufferings of the relatives have 
there been advanced as a cause for dissuading people from showing 
overzealousness in religious matters ; here also the same thing is said, 
though under different wordings. So, we find that this bamdhana is 
not imprisonment in the prison of the king, but worldly attachment, 
from the bond of which the officers are instructed to release persons by 
pointing out the middle path, in the same manner as is done in the 
Kalifiga Edict I. 

We have now seen that Asoka has used palibodha twice in the R. E. 
V, and once in the Kalinga Edict I with explanations, to mean keen 
desire and excessive religious zeal. The etymology of the word should, 
therefore, not be sought in ruddha or bTxdhay but in bodha^ which signi- 
fies knowledge. But in literature the word has been used to mean 
fetters, hindrance, etc. There is nothing to be wondered at this 
application. We have seen that in the edicts Asoka has spoken 
against paribodha for bringing unnecessary sufferings upon the relatives. 
It is not therefore difficult to guess that due to these preachings 
paribodha came to be regarded as a thing not desirable for all, and 
the word thus must have fallen from its original significance from that 
time. Asoka has also clearly stated that mere paribodha cannot bring 
success, unless the evil dispositions are completely subdued, paribodha 
without moral perfection is rather a hindrance to success. Having 
thus lost its original significance, the word, it is not difficult to guess, 
must have been used in the sense of hindrance in the Pali literature in 
later times. In the edicts there is at least another word which has 
suffered in significance in this manner. We mean the word Devonamr 
priya. In the edicts it is an honorific epithet of the king meaning 
somewhat like '^beloved of gods*' or “his sacred majesty’*, but in later 
literature the word is used to signify ‘'a fool**, or “a sacrificial animal.” 
Hence there is nothing unusual in paribodha suffering change of 
meaning. We have always marked a^tendency to interpret the words 
of the edicts in the Buddhistic sense. But here is the word paribodha, 
which has not been used in that manner by the authors of the edicts 
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Even the most acute observer of Buddhism in everything of the edict 
will be forced to admit the non-Buddhistic significance of paribodlia^ 
if he cares to consider the texts, where the word has been used, along 
with the general significance of the edict and think of the substitution 
of the Kalinga Edict I for the R.E. X, about which we shall discuss 
later on, 

When the administrators of the town are here instructed to carry 
out the instructions contained in this edict, it may be argued that 
something referring to the administration must be In this edict. 
We also find that in a previous sentence their occupation with many 
thousands of men is mentioned, so it is not improper to take hamdhana 
and palikilesa in the sense of imprisonment and torture. But the text 
of the edict stands in the way of accepting this view. Besides, we 
find in the edicts that the officers of the king were engaged to propagate 
the Dhanima along with their other business, and somp of the edicts in 
which these officers are mentioned are absolutely religious, without 
having anything to do with the administration. In the Pillar Edict I the 
pulisa and the amtamahamltas are mentioned, yet that edict is a purely 
religious one ; in the Minor Rock Edict I, which is also a sermon on 
exertions, the Prince and the Mahamatas of Suvarnagiri, and those 
of Isila are mentioned. In the Rock Edict III, the YuiaSt Rafukas and 
the Pradesikas are instructed to go on tour to propagate the faith. In 
the Rock Edict XII, (iAammamahamiiaSt if/n/kakha-mahamatas, vaca- 
bhUmikas and other nikayTiS are instructed to observe toleration among 
all sects. So, we find that the officers of the king performed dual 
functions, those of administration of the empire and of propagation of 
Dhainma. So, when the nagala-viyohUikas are called upon to perform 
a work, that need not necessarily be of administrative character, but 
may be of purely religious nature, as we have seen, other officers were 
also Engaged in the same way. Thus the mere mention of the officers 
of the king in the Kalinga Edict does not authorise us to interpret the 
edict in the light of the principle of administration and imprisonment. 

We, then, come up to the last sentence that we shall take up, viz., 
that in which Asoka speaks about the qualities of i\\Q maharndtas whom 
he proposes to send for the propagation of this nitu The sentence is, — 
Eakhakhase acamde sakhinalambhe hosaiL-^ Dh. 

In dealing with this Senart has observed — ^‘One difficulty, however, 
remains. What is the real drift of that enumeration of qualities 
belonging to the inahamatrat upon which stress has been laid by the 
kingP’ {Ind,. Ant. 1890, p. 93, n, 25). 
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VVe suggest that these three adjectives have been used to signify 
the negation of three evil dispositons about which Asoka speaks in 
the sentence tsaya asuloptm^ etc. We have seen that in that sentence 
Asoka speaks about three dispositions, i.e. those of envy, cruelty 
and idleness, but not of seven as has hitherto been understood. It 
is reasonable to suppose that in this sentence the king, in enumerating 
the qualities of the ma/iamaiast has purposely used these three words 
in negation of those dispositions. Let us now see how this supposi- 
tion of ours is supported by the text of the edict. Kern has taken 
akhakhase as equivalent to the Sanskrit akarkasah, Senart has ac- 
cepted this interpretation and has been followed by Hultzsch who has 
quoted a verse of the Dhaipmapada in support of this view {Corpus^ 
p. 97» n, 8.), but the translation he has offered, i.e. harsh, does not 
seem to be very happy with reference to the context. Kern has re- 
marked-^the kha in khakhasc is due to the influence of the r in 
karka^ (/RAS,, N. S., XII, p. 392, n. i ). In the Amarakosa dictionary 
we have — kakkhaiam kaihinani kruram kafhormn ntsi/usram 
dripiLirii. In the annotation of this verse it is written — khakaradir iti 
kuatmrakah, karkamm iti daksinltynpaf/iah. So we find that nisthurar}[i 
(cf. niihuliyena of the edict) is a synonym of kakkhaiam ^khakkhaiam 
(of Northern \\yd\^^khakliasar\\^ owing to a confusion with the last 
syllable of the corresponding southern form karkamm which is, however, 
the most current expression. So, akhakhase of the edict means 
anisjhurak and hence one who is free from cruelty. 

Then about acamde (acan^e)^ The word canda comes from the 
root cacliyf'ith in the sense of rage. In fact caniah is always as- 
.sociated with the idea of rage and anger. In the Raghuvamha (2/49) we 
have caiiidL^ tised in the sense of anger. So, acamde here signifies a 
person who is free from rage. Now, in the Manu Samhita (7/48) it is 
stated that is one of the eight bad dispositions that arise from 
anger, so a man who is free from rage can never be subject to 
Thus, acamde should be translated here as a man who is free from the 
cause of , We prefer this interpretation as it maintains* a 

GonnectioTi with the sentence isaya asulopena, etc., otherwise “free 
from anger” may do, and in that case the term has a wider application 
comprising many other things besides From the cast of the 

edict in the Indian Museum, and from the impression supplied by 
Hultzsch in his Corpus, the next word of the sentence seems to be 
sekhimlambhe, as observed by Senart (Jnd, 1890, p. 93, n. 25), 

but not sakhimlmybhe as adopted by Hultzsch. Now, sekhimlav^bhe 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 IS 
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represents the Sanskrit word saktfLnarambhali, composed of ja+ 
akifiiia + arambkaL It is well-known that in Sanskrit arambhak 
means exertion, so akfinah arambhak means non-diminution of exertion, 
and saksinarambhah means in Bahuvrihi compound the person who is 
associated with non-diminution of exertion. In this sense we may 
take the word as referring to a person who is free from idleness and 
sloth, which primarily brings about the lelaxation of energy. We think 
that the initial sa of the word has been written as se^ the horizontal 
stroke of sa being reversed by mistake. Alambhah here does not mean 
‘destruction of life.* 

So, the clause means — He who is free from cruelty, free from the 
cause of envy etc., and free from idleness ; thus signifying the negation 
of the three dispositions envy, cruelty and idleness. 

At Jaugada we have also acairuloin^ which is thus common to the 
two texts. Then Biihler, Senart, Bhandarkar, A. C. Woolner, and Kern 
read the next word as aphalahata^ but Hultzsch takes it as aphal {usa)m^ 
and the next word he reads as ta. With aphal m followed by la^ 
the word may stand for aphal (aha) /a. As a Bahuvrihr compound it 
means a person whose action does not become fruitless. For the sake 
of agreement with the corresponding version of the Dhauli text, we 
maintain that the word in this form means a person who does not 
spoil the fruit of his action by idleness, for idleness stands in the 
way of success, and perseverance wins it. It will then be a synonym 
of sekhimlambhe of the Dhauli text, and it should be observed that 
both the words have identical figurative applications here. The only 
word that now remains to be traced is vacanele, as read by Biihler. 
As the impression at this place is very indistinct, we find it impossible 
to verify the reading, but taking vacanele as the correct word, it ap- 
pears that the word has some connection with vrakana meaning cutting, 
from the root vrak in the sense of cutting asunder. Then the second 
member of the compound should be a word meaning cruelly, so 
in vacanele we expect to find a word signifying a person who has 
cut off the tendency of cruelty. We can reasonably go no further. 
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TRASLATION 


Our explanatory rendering. 

A 

1 ‘*See to this, then, the maxim 
of conduct is well laid down* 
(Bhandarkar). 

(What follows is the explanation 
of suvihitii niti), 

2 There is such an ^individual (ad- 
opted from the rendering of 
Senart) who is bound in world- 
ly ties, and who is tortured (by 
passions and habits). 

3 When this bond of wordly at- 
tachment (cf. bondage and 
misery of sin — Prinsep) is cut 
asunder by him all on a sudden 
(as indicated by his leaving 
home due to sudden religious 
zeal), his many relatives become 
“deeply grieved^^ (Smith). 

4 “Consequently you should de- 
sire — what ? — to follow the mid- 
dle path” (Bhandarkar), i.e. (the 
path that is intermediate bet- 
ween turning a sudden recluse 
on one haiid, and suffering from 
the tortures of bad passions 
and habits on the other ; (from 
the bondage and misery of 
sin — Prinsep). 

5 (The secret of success does not 

lie in turning a sudden recluse, 
but in the freedom from bad 
passions and habits. So, one 
should remember that) success 
is impossible with the following 
d isposi tions — wi th temporary 

(non-permanent) giving up of 


From Hultzsch’s Corpus. 

B. 

Now, you must pay attention 
to this, although yovi are well 
provided for. 

It happens in the administra- 
tion (of justice) that a single 
person suffers either imprison- 
ment or harsh treatment. 

In this case (an order) cancell- 
ing the imprisonment (is obtain- 
ed) by him accidentally, while 
(many) other people continue to 
suffer. 


In this case you must strive to 
deal (with all of them) imparti- 
ally. 


But one fails to act (thus) on 
account of the following dis- 
positions : env)^ anger, cruelt>", 
hurry, want of practice, lazi- 
ness and fatigue. 
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eiivy, with cruelty of compari- 
son, (and) with non retreatiivj^ 
or unchecked idleness and 
sloth. 

6 Hence you should desire what ? 
that these dispositions may not 
be yours (Bhandarkar). 

7 The maxim of conduct lies in 
noivtemporary (permanent) 
giving up in root (i.e. complete 
eradication, used with reference 
to cruelty) of all these (disposi- 
tions, such as envy, cruelty 
and sloth). 

8 (But people there are, who are 
subject to such tortures. For 
them this is the advice). He 
who is thus (with envy, cruelty 
and sloth) oppressed, will move 
to rise, for (with the negative 
particle, in the sense of he has 
not the power to move, so long 
as he is thus oppressed, though) 
one needs must move, walk and 
advance (i.e. by gradual exer- 
tions in moral training). 

9 (But this exertion must be 
undertaken with a fixed aim). 
Whoever of you will point out 
this (niti to others), it should be 
said by him — do not look to 
any other thing, such and such 
is the instruction of Devanain- 
piya (thereby calling upon the 
people in the name of the king 
to follow this precept, and 
exert themselves with one- 
minded ness). 

10 For this purpose has this lipi 
been engraved here that the 


6 (You) must strive for this, that 
these dispositions may not 
arise in you. 

7 And the root of all this is the 
absence of anger and the avoi- 
dance of hurry. 


8 He, who is fatigued in the ad- 
ministration (of justice), will 
not rise ; but one ought to 
move, to walk, and to advance. 


9 He who will pay attention to 
this, must tell you— see that 
(you) discharge the debt (which 
you owe to the (king) : such 
is the instruction of Devanaju- 
piya. 


10 For the following purpose has 
this rescript been written here, 
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nagcdaviyohalahas may strive 
at all times that the people may 
not manifest sudden religious 
zeal (by leaving home), and 
may not at the. same time 
suffer tlie sudden tortures (of 
bad tendencies), 

1 1 And for this purpose I shall 
send out every five years (a 
Mahamatra) who is free from 
cruelty, free from the cause of 
anger, and free from idleness, 
etc. 


(viz.) in order tliat the judicial 
officers of the city may strive 
at all times (for this), (that) 
neither undeserved fettering 
nor undeserved harsh treatment 
are happening to (men). 

II And for the following purpose 
1 shall send out every five years 
(a Mahamatra) who will be 
neither harsh nor fierce (but) of 
gentle actions. 


POSTSCRIPT 

VVe find that this Separate Edict I is simply a sermon on gradual 
moral improvement effected by giving up vices like envy, cruelty 
and idleness with one-minded attention. In this respect, it breathes 
forth the same sentiments expressed in the Rock Edict X. We here 
quote from V. A. Smith's Asoka (third edition) wherein we find perhaps 
the best rendering of the text. “Whatsoever exertions His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King makes, all are for the sake of the life 
hereafter, so that every one may be freed from peril, and that peril 
is vice. Difficult, verily, it is to attain such freedom, whether by 
people of low or of high degree, save by utmost exertion, giving up 
all other aims." The Separate Edict I is rather more elaborate on 
these points. The Rock Edict X simply makes a general statement 
in stikale apaparhrava asa. Esa tu parlsrave ya apmyhmXf but the 
Separate Edict I explains this with illustrations. Beginning with Imehi 
cu fatehl no sampaiipajati, i.e., with certain natural dispositions success 
is impossible (cf. dukaram tu kho etam, i.e. it is difficult to attain this 
freedom from vice, of the R. E. X). Mark that the two expressions 
aim at almost the same thing, the edict speaks about the complete 
destruction of vices like envy, cruelty and idlene.ss, and then it says 
£ ^ etc. whereby the necessity of exertions is established 

as indicated by par^krama of the R:E.X. The idea of one-minded 
attention indicated by savam paricajitpTi of the R E.X is expressed 
iivthe Separate Edict I by Hevammeva e dakhiye tuphaka tena vataviye 
mnuftm ne dekhata. The Rock Edict X refers to the other world only 
once, but we have repeated references to svagam in the Separate Edict 
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I with clear indication of the line that one should follow for this 
purpose. So, the Separate Edict I is practically an elaborate com- 
mentary of the R.E.X. 

Now, about the Separate Edict IF. This edict is nothing but 
a sermon on dhamma vijaya. Herein Asoka instructs his officers 
as to how they should conquer or gain the confidence of avijitanam 
amtanam. The Kock Edict XIII also speaks about this dh%mina 
vijaya. There the chief aim of Asoka is to point out the superiority 
of this kind of conquest over the conquest made by force of arms. In 
order to illustrate this with examples he has alluded to his military 
conquest of Kalinga taking particular care to point out the evil effects 
of such conqiiejts, and advising his sons and grandsons not to think 
of new conquests effected by force. But in the Separate Edict II, he 
has pointed out the means of dhamma vijaya. We, therefore, find that 
these two edicts really deal with the same subject, the Separate Edict 

II clearly explaining the means of dhamma vijaya which was simply 
mentioned in the R.E.XIII, but not sufficiently explained there. 
The Object of alluding to the conquest of Kalinga so elaborately in 
the R,E.XIII can thus be clearly understood when that Edict is read 
with the Separate Edict II. This is also the reason why the latter 
was engraved at Kalinga in the place of the R.E.XIII, 

Now, about the numbering of these two separate edicts. We think 
Prinsep is perfectly justified in his numeration. Separate Edict I 
being a substitute of the Rock Edict X should reasonably be numbered 
I, but the other being the substitute of the Rock Edict XIII should 
be numbered II. This we can say from the internal evidence of 
these two edicts, and numeration should propeny be based on this 
principle. But the edicts have been engraved at Dhauli and Jaugada 
without taking care to preserve this order. Perhaps greater importance 
was attached to the Separate Edict I, and hence the whole of the left 
column was reserved for this edict at Dhauli, At Jaugada we also find 
that this edict has been put into prominence by shifting it to the left. 
But this does not prove that the edicts should be numbered by observ- 
ing the manner of engraving in two particular places only (as sug- 
gested by Cunningham in his Corpus, p. 20, and supported by other 
scholars) without taking into considercirtion the order of the whole 
series of edicts to which they belong, and which have been engraved 
at other places. 

We have another most important suggestion to make he^e. We 
find that towards the end of the R, E, IX, the texts of GirnSr, Dhauli 
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and JaiigacJa differ from those of Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. 
Now, what is the cause of this difterence and similarity ? In order 
to find this out, we have to look to the inscriptions at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. We find that the Rock Edicts XI, XII, and XIII were not 
inscribed at those two places/ but the two Separate Edicts were added 
to the series engraved there. These omissions and additions are un- 
doubtedly not accidental.. When those responsible for the Dhauli 
and Jaugada inscriptions decided to leave out the Rock Edicts XI, 

XII, and XIII from the whole series, they counteracted this omission 
by the introduction of the two Kalinga Edicts, and by changing the 
teKts of the Rock Edict IX towards the end in such a way that the 
new text might satisfactorily account for the omission uncovered by 
the new Kalinga Edicts. NoW, we have seen that the Kalinga Edict I 
here stands for the R. E. X, and the Kalinga Edict II for the R. E. 

XIII, so, of the three edicts omitted, the Rock Edicts XI and XII 
remain to be represented, and this was done by the new text of the 
R. E. IX. 1 he Rock Edict XI is simply a sermon on almsgiving 
and liberality, and the Rock Edict XII, though it principally deals 
with toleration and concord, also speaks about gifts and reverence 
(vide the first sentence of the edict). The new text of the R. E. IX, 
is nothing but a sermon on liberality, and thus it deals with the same 
subject treated in the R. E. XI, and in the first part of the R. E. XII. 
Even there is substantial agreement in the composition. Compare Na 

tu etdrisarr^ asti ddnarn, .ydrisam dharamaddnam (G. IX. 7), with 

Ndsti etarisani ddnam yurisam dhammaddnam of the R. E. XI. fG. XI 
i), and Sadhu daiiam (G IX, 7) with Sddhu ddnam (G. XI. 2), and 
Idam kacam idam sddhu iti (G. IX. 8), with Idam sddhu idam 
kaiavyavi (G.Xl/^). Even "therefore should a friend, lover, relative 
or comrade exhort saying — this ought to be done, this is excellent,” 
of the new text of the Rock Edict IX (G. IX. 7-8) jeems to 
be an echo of ‘‘this ought to be said by father, son, brother, friend, 
or comrade, nay, even by a neighbour— this is excellent, this ought 
to be done'* of the Rock Edict XI (G. XI. 3). The instructions 
about the proper treatment of slaves and servants, and of hearken- 
ing to father and mother, etc. of the Rock Edict XI, (G. XI. 2-3) 
are mere repetition of similar sentiments expressed in the Rock 
Edicts III and IX. Besides, we have this matter already dealt with 
in the earlier part of the R. E. IX (G. IX, 4-5), and hence it was not 
considered necessary to repeat it in the latter part of the same Edict. 
It will thus be evident how the Rock Edict XI has been mostly in- 
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corporatcd in the new text of the R. E. IX. Now, about the . Rock 
Edict XII. It deals with toleration and concord, a subject which 
had already been touched upon by the Rock Edict VII. It says— 
‘‘The king desires that in all places men of every denomination may 
abide, for they all desire mastery over their senses and purity of mind.” 
Tliis lays down the principle of toleration dealt with in the Rock Edict 
XII, and supports the principles of “the growth in the essence of the 
matter’* discussed therein. The Rock Edict VII was, therefore, con- 
sidered sufficient for the pupose of the Rock Edict XII, so far at least 
as the Kalinga country was concerned, and hence no addition of a 
new text was considered necessary for R. E. XII. 

About the Rock Edict XI 11, it can be said that it contains a vivid 
description of the sufferings of the people of Kalinga during the war, 
and hence it could, not be agreeable to the people of that country to 
be reminded of an unfortunate past event. It was, therefore, statesman- 
like not to engrave this edict at Kaliilga. Hut its place was taken 
up by the Kalinga Edict II, which deals with dhamnavijaya^ pointing 
out the means of securing the love and confidence of the people, as 
was absolutely ne'cecsary for pacifying a newly conquered country. 
The selection was thus made with a purpose. 

We now find how the omission of the Rock Edicts XI, XII and 
XIII’ has been made up by the Kalinga Edicts and t^y the new text 
.of the R. E. IX. But \vhy this new text should be added to the R. E. 
IX, and not to the Rock Edict X is an important point which engages 
our attention. We find that the Rock Edict X has not been omitted 
at Kalinga, so there was no necessity of the Kalinga Edict I to be 
engraved there, for the latter is practical Iv an elaborate copy of the 
former. This is to be observed that at the beginning of the scries 
engraved at Dhauli and Jaiigada i.e. at the begininng of the Rock Edict 
I engraved there, we have two additional words Khapim^alasi pavatasi 
which arc not found in the texts of G. K. S. and M. Tlie real signi- 
ficance of the additton of these two words has not yet been clearly 
understood. This shows that the selection of the series engraved at 
Dhauli and Jaugada was -specially made for those two place®, but not 
for any other place. The necessity of such selection can also be 
understood when we find that some edicts were omitted, while others 
were added and texts changed. At the time of selection it was per- 
haps decided to omit the Rock Edict X also from the series engraved 
in those two places, arid hence the new text was added towards 
the end of the R. E. IX. Had the omission of the R. E. X not 
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been decided upon the new text would have been added to the R. E. X 
and there would have been no necessity of the Kalinga Edict L We 
thus find that the original intention was to omit the Rock Edicts X- 
XIII from the Kalifiga series, but the Rock Edict X was retained by 
mistake. It is also possible that both the Rock Edict X and the Kalinga 
Edict I were engraved at Kalinga, because they were considered supple- 
mentary to one another, the latter being looked upon as a commentary 
of the former, the connection between these two edicts being perfectly 
clear to the authority. This is the strongest proof against the taking of 
baindhanarn, and paltkilesam of the Kalinga Edict I in the sense of 
imprisonment and torture by the officers, for, from the foregoing dis- 
cussions it is perfectly clear that they were not used by the authors 
of the edicts in those senses, and that the Kalinga Edict I is nothing 
but a sermon on morality, as it is an explanatory cpmmentary of the 
R. E. X which has no connection whatsoever with administrative impri- 
sonment and tortures. But there is another most interesting point to be 
discussed in this connection. We know that the texts of Girnar, 
Dhaull and Jauga4a form a distinct group with substantial agreement 
towards the later part of the R. E. IX, where new text was necessary 
at Dhauli and Jauga(Ja to counteract the omission of the Rock Edicts 
XI and XII. But Girnar does not omit these two edicts, for, it has 
the Edicts I-XIV engraved there in perfect serial order, and hence 
it had no necessity of a summary statement like those of Dhauli and 
Jaugada .at the end of the R. E, IX. What is thus justified in the 
case of Dhauli and JaugatJa is redundant in the case of Girnar, yet we 
find the same added to the R. E. IX engraved there: Does it not 
signify that the authorities, responsible for . the Girnar inscriptions, 
received a copy of the edicts after the plan and texts of the Kalinga 
Edict had been definitely settled, and that the new text of the R, 
E. 'IX was by mistake forwarded to Girnar, and that Girnar inscrip- 
tion is later in date than those of Dhauli and Jaugada ? This is an 
instance of “the blunder of the writer** alluded to in the R. E. XIV, 
just as the Kalifiga Edict I and the Rock Edict X show how one 
text has been “sometimes condensed, sometimes expanded,’* and how 
“everything is not brought together everywhere.** 

Manindra Mohan Bose 
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The Origin and Development of Numerals 

II 

IV. The use and development of the numerals among 

THE ARABS 

With the accession of the Abbasides, Ipng before the Muhammadan 
influence spread through Arabia and Persia, passion for learning, 
especially astronomy and mathematics, grew up with the Arabs. The 
mathematical knowledge of the Arabs rested upon the Elements of 
Euclid, which, immediately on being translated into Arabic, was 
enthusiastically studied by them, and on which they made considerable 
advances. In the 9th century A.D., they borrowed from the Indians 
their decimal system, numerals and arithmetic. At the instance 
of the Caliph Manun (about 280 a.h.) the mathematician Muhammad 
ibn Musa, commonly called Khowarizimi, wrote a short Algebraical 
treatise which gave the best known and most useful illustrations drawn 
from everyday problems of life. This treatise first introduced into 
Europe a knowledge of Algebra. The Latin translation of Khowari- 
zimi served as a manual to the European schcrlars of the 16th cen- 
tury supplying to them knowledge of Algebra earliest in point of 
time.^ 

From that time onward, there were numerous Arabic writers, upon 
arithmetic, as that subject occupied one of the high places among 
the sciences, but most of them did not feel it necessary to refer to 
the origin of the symbols, the knowledge of which might well have 
been taken for granted. 

The earliest Arabic documents .containing the numerals are two 
manusaipts of 874 and 888 A.D.’* They appear a century later in 
a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D. There is also an early trace of 
their use on a pillar recently discovered in a church apparently des- 
troyed as early as the tenth century, not far from tlie Jeremiah Monas- 

I Literary and Scientific Activities under the Caliphate by 
S. Khoda Buksb. 

3 Karpinski, Hindu Numerals in the Fihrist, voL XI (3) 

pp. I2ifr. 
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tery in Egypt. A graffito in Arabic on this pillar has the date 349 
A.H., which corresponds to 961 A.D. ^ For the dating of Latin docu- 
ments the Arabic forms were used as early as the thirteenth century. 
In fact, it was from the eighth century that progress of learning began 
with the Arabs ; from the eighth century to the thirteenth century 
Muhammadism was to the western world what Rome and Athens 
and the Italo-Hellenic influence generally had been to the ancient 
civilisation. Mr. Libri, in his Histoire des Mathematiqiies, says, 
‘*If they did not possess the spirit of invention which distinguished 
the Hindus and the Greeks, they at least possessed the virility of a 
new and victorious people, with a desire to understand what others 
had accomplished, and a taste whicli led them with equal ardour to 
the study of algebra and of poetry, of philosophy and of language."* 

Mr. Fleet says that the method of calculation by abacus spread 
from India to Arabia. It is to be noted that the debt the Arabs 
are said to owe to Hindu matltematicians for their arithmetical nota- 
tion is closely connected with the question of the existence of the 
abacus in ancient India. The gobar numerals of the Arabs are 
said to be derived more or less from the abacus. Mr. G. R. Kaye* 
has pointed out that while various writers have said that the abacus 
was in common use in India, they have not given any proof of their 
assertion. He accepts no doubt that a form of abacus is now in use 
in India but that fact, he says, does not enable us to affirm that the 
appliance dates from any early times in India. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence and Mr. Fleet^ draws our attention to a passage 
which perhaps yields such evidence. The passage is found in the 
Divyavadana which is regarded as dating generally from before A.D. 
.100, though parts of it may be placed two centuries or more later. 
It is in chapter .19, entitled Jyoliakavadana (ed. Cowell :.nd Neil, 
p. 262ff) ; the story begins thus:— 

“There lived in Rajagrha a rich householder named Subhadra, 
who greatly favoured the Nirgranthas (the Jains). On a certain occa- 
sion Buddha, wandering through Rajagrha for alms, came to Subhadra's 


1 Archaeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
1908-1909, London, 1910, p. 18. 

2 Libri, Histoire des Mathematiques, vol. I, p. 174, 

3 J. A. S. B., 1908, pp. 293-297. 

4 J.R. A. S., 19ILPP. 5*9-21. 
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house, and in the course of conversation told Subhadra that his wife 
was about to bear a son who would devote himself to the Buddhist 
faith and attain the condition of an Arhat. The interview was wit- 
nessed by a person named Bhurika who was the owner of a charitable 
hall, and was entitled to expect that Buddha should have applied 
to him for alms rather than to Subhadra. When Buddha, having . 
his alms-bowl filled by Subhadra, had gone away, Bhurika went 
to Subhadra, and asked what had occurred. Subhadra explained. 
Then we are told (p. 263, line 8) H ^ 

jrwftgjfTW. (He, Bhurika, who was skillcil in g^ani/ray took a 
f<vetavarm and began to count or calculate.). 

The upshot was that Bhurika confirmed the prediction. It is 
clear that Bhurika was an adept in making and testing predictions 
by means of calculations. The editors, regarding him as an astrologer, 
have explained “ganitra” in their index of words as me^aning “an astro- 
loger’s instrument, an abacus,” and '‘svelavarna’* as meaning also 
“an astrologer’s instrument.” The appropriate meaning of. 6vetavarna, 
lit. “having a white colour'’ is ^'chalk,” as assigned to it in Monier 
Williams* Sanskrit Dictionary. Now* what is the meaning of ganitra? 
Ganitra is formed with the suffix iira» The rule 3, 2. 184 of Panini 
teaches us the use of this suffix in the sense of instrument to form 
such words as khanitra, *an instrument for digging,' aritra, *a rudder,* 
lavitra, sickle,* and dhavitra ^a fan,’ This gives an appropriate 
meaning to ganitra which explains the above passage thus: — 

“He, Bhurika, being skilled in the use of the appliance for 
counting (of abacus) took a piece of chalk and b^gan to count or 
calculate.” 

This distinctly suggests the use of some form of the abacus in 
the shape of a board — the well-known phalaka } — coloured black and 
ruled ready for use so that calculaions could be made on it with a 
piece of chalk. This gives, according to Mr. Fleet, a documentary 
evidence of the use of abacus in ancient India. This was surely the 
father of the system of gobar or dust numerals. The significance of the 
term gobar is doubtless that the numerals were written on the dust 
abacus. It has been stated by Al-Biruni that the Hindus often perform- 
ed numerical computations in the sand. The term is found as early as 
circa 950, in the verses of an anonymous writer of Kairwan, in which 


See Biihler, Indian Paleography, pp, i, sec. 37, c. 
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the author speaks of one of his works on gobar calculation. From 
the tenth century the Arabs used these gobar numerals and they knew 
the numerals as Indian forms. It is, therefore, certain that the Arabs 
used the gobar forms before the later numerals reached them in 773 
A.D. The gobar numerals varied more or less, but substantially they 
were of the following forms (read from right to left):' — 

/ 9 X 7 6 9 ^ a. / 

^ Q 8 '7 6 ! 

609 7 vgt//|>vi 

4 997 ^ 9 ^^^ t 

5 ^ V ^ (J j 

63856fjg2,7 

The first definite trace that we have of the introduction of the 
system of numerals into Arabia dates from 773 A.D. At that time 
the second Abbasside Khalif Al-Mansiir was ruling and an Indian astro- 
nomer visited his court bringing with him tables of the planets accord- 
ing to the mean motions, with observations relative to both Solar 
and Lunar Eclipses and the ascension of the signs; these were trans- 
lated into Arabic at the Khalifs command by Muhammad Bin Ibrahim 
Al-Fazari.® Al-Khowarazmi and Habash (Ahmed ibn Abdallah, died 
c. 870) based their well-known tables upon the work of Al-Fazari. It 
may be asserted as highly probable that the numerals came at the same 
time as the tables. They were certainly known a few decades later, 
and before 825 A.D., about which time the original of the Algoritmt 
de numero Indorum was written, as that work makes no pretence 
of being the first work to treat of the numerals. The three writers 

1 Silvestre de Sacy gives the ordinary modern Arabic forms, 
calling them Indian, 

2 Colebrooke, Essays, vok, II, p. 504 
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mentioned above cover the period from the end of the eighth to the 
end of the ninth century and the historians Al-Masudi and Al-Biruni 
followed quite closely. One document cited by Woepcke is of special 
interest since it shows at an early period, 970 A.D., the use of the 
ordinary Arabic forms alongside the gobar. The title of the work 
is Interesting an i Beautiful Problems on Numbers copied by Ahmed 
ibn Muhammad (951-1024) from a work by a priest and physician, 
Nazir ihn Yumn a!-Qiias (died c. 990).' It was AhKhowarizmi who 
appreciating at once the importance of the position system brought 
from India wrote an arithmetic based upon these numerals, and 
this was translated in the time of Adelhard of Bath (c. 1130). This 
system used by Al-Khowarizmi found it^ way into Europe through 
tlie Latin translation. 

In this way when the importance of the place value was appre- 
ciated by the Arabs, the complete system of modern Arabic numerals 
grew up: 

I rvioj^ACjO 

The Arabs, however, did not adopt the circle, since it Jbore some 
resemblance to the letter ‘‘five** of their system. The earlist Arabic 
zero known is the dot, used in a manuscipt of 873 A.D. Sometimes 
both the dot and the circle are used in the same work having the 
same meaning, which is the case in an Arabic Ms., an abridged 
arithmetic of Jamshid, 982 A.H. (1575 A.D.). As given in this work 
. the numerals are : 

9 A V y O ^ H / 0 

I have already stated that the Hindus called the zero Sanya or void. 
This passed over into the Arabic as assifr or sifr. When Leonardo of 
Pisa wrote upon the Hindu numerals he spoke of this character as 
zephirum. Maximus Planudes called it tziphra. The English cipher 
or zero, French chiffre, is derived fro'm the same Arabic word assifr. 

I have already cited - the various forms of gobar numerals, an 
examination of which will show that the 5th form resembles to a great 
extent the modern Arabic numerals, except that there is no sign 
for zero in the gobar system. The sign for zero was added much 

1 D. E. Smith and L. C, Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. 
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later when the Arabs came to appreciate the importance of place 
value from the Indian mathematicians, They finally adopted the 
modern numerals and helped to introduce them into Europe. 


V. THE INTRODUCTION AND SPREAD OF THE NUMERALS IN 
EURpPE INDICATING A SOLUTION OF THE HINDU- 
ARABIC QUESTION 

We have dealt with the origin and growth of Hindu numerals 
and also the use of the numerals among the Arabs ; here we shall 
take up the question of their introduction into Europe, a solution of 
which, we are led to believe, helps the solution of the Hindu' Arabic 
question of the numerals. 

‘*One theory is that the Hindu system of numerals, without the 
zero, early reached Alexandria (450 A.D.), and that the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean love for the mysterious and specially for the oriental led to 
its use as something bizarre and cabalistic, that it was then passed 
along the Mediterranean, reaching Davius Boethius in Athens or in 
Rome, and the schools of Spain, being discovered in Africa and 
Spain by the Arabs even before they themselves knew the improved 
system with the place value/^' Another theory has been set forth 
by Bubnov that the numerals found their way in Europe from ancient 
symbols used on the abacus, but that the zero was of Hindu origin.® 
The latter theory is not tenable in the light of what has been said 
in previous chapters. 

The Spanish forms of the numerals were called the huruf al- 
gobar, the gobar or dust numerals, as distinguished from the huruf 
al-jumal or alphabetic numerals. The signification of the term gobar 
is doubtless that these numerals were written on the dust abacus, 
this plan being distinct from the counter method of representing 
numbers. Al-Biruni states that the Hindus often perfomed numerical 
computation in the sand. 

The gobar numerals themselves were first made know^n to Europe 
by Silvestre de Sacy, who discovered them in an Arabic manuscript 
from the library of the ancient abbey of St, -Germain-des-Pres. The 

1 D. E. Smith and L.C. Karpinski, The Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

2 Bubnov, Origin and History of our Numerals (Russian), 
1908. 
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system has nine charactersi but no zero. A dot above a character 
indicates ten®, two dots hundreds, and so on, 5 meaning 50, and *5 
meaning When we consider that the dot is found for zero in 

the Bakhsali manuscript' and that it was used in subscript form in 
the Kitab al-Fihrist" in the tenth century, and as late as the sixteenth 
century, although in this case probably under Arabic influence, we 
are forced to believe that this form may also have been of Hindu 
origin. The fact seems to be that the Arabs did not immediately 
adopt the Hindu zero, because it resembled their 5; they used the 
superscript dot us serving their purposes fairly well; they may, indeed, 
have carried this to the west and have added it to the gobar forms 
already there, just as they transmitted it to the Persians. Further 
more, the Arab and Hebrew scholars of Northern Africa in the tenth 
century knew these numerals as Indian forms, for a commentary on the 
Safar Yesirah by Abu Sahl ibn Tamin (probably composed at Kair- 
wan, c. 950) speaks of “the Indian arithmetic known under the name 
of gobar or dust calculation^'^ The Indian use of subscript dots 
to indicate the tens, hundreds, thousands etc. is established by a 
passage in the Kitab ahFihrist (987 A.D.) in which the writer discus- 
ses the written language of the people of India, 

The gobar numerals varied more or less, but were substantially 
as those shown on page 359 above. 

These gobar numerals resemble modern numerals much more 
closely than the Arab numerals do. 

How did these gobar numerals reach Boethius and Europe ? Cer- 
tainly along trade routes with the merchant people trading in India. 
Even in very remote times, before the Hindu numerals were sculp- 
tured in the cave of Nana Ghap^ there were trade relations between 
Arabia and India. Indeed, long before the Aryans went to India 
the great Turanian race had spread its civilisation from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indus. At a much later period the Arabs were the 
intermediaries between Egypt on the west, and the farther Orient. 
The Romans also exchanged products with the East. Horace says 
•*a busy trader, you hasten to the farthest Indies, flying from poverty 
over sea, over crags, over fires." 

There may be another theory of the spread of numerals in Europe. 
With the progress of Buddhism, severals centres of learning grew 

1 Possibly as early as the third century A.D. 

2 Ascribed by the Arabic writer to India. 

3 Reinaud, Memoire sur V Indc, p. 399. 
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up in India .which attracted scholars from China, Persia, Central 
Asia, Greece and other far off countries. In 62 A.D., the then Chinese 
Emperor sent an ambassador to India. So that it was entirely pos- 
sible for the numerals of the Punjab to have worked their way to 
western countries through Afganistan and Persia at that early date. 

As regards the Arabs, in the fifth century they traded by sea 
with India and even with China^ and Hira was an emporium for the 
wares of the East, so that any numeral system of any part of the 
world could hardly have been isolated. Long before the activity of 
the Arabs, ships sailed from the Isthmus of Suez to all the commer- 
cial ports of Southern Europe and up into the Black Sea. Hindus 
were found among the merchants who frequented the bazars of 
Alexandria, and Brahmins were reported even in Byzantium. The 
Gulistan of the Persian poet Sadi contains such a passage : — 

'*! met a merchant who owned one hundred and forty camels, 
fitty slaves and porters. He answered to me : ‘I want to carry 
sulphur of Persia to China, which in that country, as I hear, bears 
a high price ; and thence to take Chinese ware to Roum; and from 
Roum to load up with brocades for Hind ; and so to trade Indian 
steel to Halib. From Halib I will convey its glass to Yeman, and 
carry the painted cloths of Yeman back to Persia.*’* Still another 
certain route for the entrance of the numerals into Christian Europe 
was through the pillaging and trading carried on by the Arabs on 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean. As early as 652 a.d. in 
the thirteenth year of the Hejira, the Muhammadans descended upon 
the shores of Sicily and took much .spoil. It is therefore reasonable 
to conclude that in the Middle Ages as in the time of Boethius, it 
was a simple matter for any enquiring scholar to become acquainted 
with such numerals of the Orient as merchants may have used for 
warehouse or price marks. - 

To sum up, therefore, there was abundant intercourse between 
the East and ihe West for some centuries before the Hindu numerals 
appear in any manuscripts in Christian Europe. The numerals must 
of necessity have been known to many traders in a country like Italy 
at least as early as the ninth century, and probably even earlier, but 
there was no reason for preserving them in treatises. Therefore 

1 Gulistan-Sadi, born at Shiraz in 1193. himself travelled 
from India to Europe. 

2 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. 

1 . U. Q., JUNE, 192; 
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when a man like Gerbert (afterwards Pope Sylvester II from 999 to 
1003) made them known to the scholarly circles, he was merely des- 
cribing what had been familiar in a small way to many people in 
a different walk of life. 

In the 1 2th century A.D.^ four Englishmen : Adelhard of Bath 
(c. 1130), Robert of Chester (c. 1143) William Shelley, and Daniel 
Morley (1180) are known' to have journeyed to Spain in the twelfth 
century for the purpose of studying mathematics and Arabic. Adel- 
hard of Bath translated from Arabic into Latin Al-Khowarazimi’^ 
astronomical tables, while Robert of Chester is known as the trans- 
lator of Al-Khowarazimi's algebra. The earliest trace of computation 
with Hindu numerals in Germany is an Algerismus of 1143, now 
in the Hofbibliothek in Vienna. It was about the same time that 
Rabbi Abraham ibn Meir ibn Ezra of Toledo wrote a book called 
the Safar ha-Mispar, the Book of Number, in the Hebrew language. 
Probably he acquired his knowledge of the Hindu arithmetic in his 
native town of Toledo. 

Of all the mediaeval writers, probably the one most instrumental in 
introducing the numerals to the scholars of Europe was Leonardo 
of Pisa. But more popular were the treatises of Alexander de Villa 
Dei (c. 1240 A.D.) and John of Halifax (Sacrobosco, c. 1250 A.D.) 
who were responsible for the rapid spread of the numerals among 
the common people. Sacrobosco’s work was of special interest in- 
asmuch as the extended use of this work made the term 'Arabic 
numerals' commonly known. In the introduction it is stated that this 
science of reckoning was due to a philosopher named Algus, whence 
the name algorism us, and in the section on numeration reference 
is made to the Arabs as the inventors of this science. Though some of 
the commentators were aware of the Hindu origin of the numerals, 
they took the text as it stood; and hence the belief that Arabs were 
responsible for the invention of the numerals gained much ground in 
Europe. 

In Europe the complete system with the zero was deiived from 
the Arabs in the I2lh century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of Algorithmus. This word is noth- 
ing more than a transcription of Al-Khowarizmi as was conjectured 
by Reinaud, and has become plain since the publication of a unique 


I Wallis, Algebra, 1685, p. 12 seq. 
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Cambridge manuscript containing a Latin translation, perhaps by 
Adelhard of Bath, of the lost arithmetical treatise of the Arabian 
mathematician. The arithmetical methods of Al-Khowarizmi were 
simplified by later Eastern writers, and these simpler methods were 
introduced to Europe by Leonardo of Pisa in the west and Maximus 
Planudes in the east. The term zero appears to come from the 
Arabic sift through the form zephyre used by Leonardo.^ 

As a result of this brief survey of the evidence mentioned in this 
Chapter, we come to these conclusions: — (i) commerce and travel 
helped the spread of numerals in Europe: (2) merchants trading in 
India, China, Arabia, Persia and Palestine had every opportunity 
of knowing the elementary number systems of the peoples with whom 
they were trading, but they did not put this knowledge in a permanent 
written form ; (3) there is every reason to believe that the numerals 
in some forms were known to European merchants, long before 
the Arabs introduced the perfect system into Europe; (4) the wonder 
is that though the Hindu-Arabic numerals were known in 1000 
A.D., and formed the subject matter of an elaborate work by Fibonacci 
in 1202, more extended manuscript evidence of their appearance before 
that time has not been foiihd, even when they were more or less 
known to many merchants and travellers of Christian Europe in 
the Middle Ages,'* 


VI. HINDU ORIGIN OF NUMERALS AND THE GRADUAL 
EVOLUTION OF THE MODREN FORMS 

It has been said that the earliest Arabic documents containing 
the numerals are two manuscripts of 874 and 888 A.D. They appear 
about a century later in a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D. There 
is also an early trace of their use on a pillar recently discovered in 
a church apparently destroyed as early as the tenth century, not far 
from the Jeremiah Monastery in Egypt. A graffito in Arabic on 
this pillar has the date 349 A.H., corresponding to 961 A.D. The 
complete system with the zero was introduced, however, in Europe 
by the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of Algorithmus, algorithm. But 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, nth edition, Numerals. 

2 D, E, Smith and L« C. Karpinskl, Hindu-Arabic Numerals, 
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the use of numerals in India can be followed back to the Nanagha^ 
inscription, supposed to date from the early part of the 3rd century 
B.c. The forms of the later Indian numerals for the nine digits 
appear to be clearly derived from the earlier system. The Nanaghat 
and '‘cave” numerals give forms earlier than the introduction of the 
system of position, while Devanagarl, derived from a computaion of 
all the systems^ was used with a zero and position value. ^ 

“It was not apparently till 773 a*D.” says C. E. Bayley, “that 
the Arabs became acquainted with the Indian ciphers and with the 
Indian method of notation and arithmetic. They obtained this 
knowledge from a book presented by the envoy of an Indian monarch 
to the Khalif Al-Mansur. Probably the Indian monarch was one of 
the Hindu kings of Kabul. At least the modern Arabic numerals 
seem to be derived from the peculiar form of those then employed 
in that part of India. At that date the complete Indian system 
(employing the zero) was used, it was with this that the Arabs first came 
in contact. This seems clear from the excessive eulogiums lavished 
by them upon the new system of numeration and calculation, as 
being infinitely superior to the Greek system.”^ 

As a matter of fact there is abundant reason for believing that 
Hindu numerals would naturally have been known to the Arabs, 
and even along every trade route to the remote west, long before 
the zero entered to make their place-value possible, and that the charac- 
ters, the methods of calailating, the improvements that took place from 
tinie to time, the zero when it appeared, and the customs as to solv- 
ing business problems, would all have been made known from, genera- 
tion along these same trade routes from the orient to the Occident. 
It must always be kept in mind that it was to the tradesman and 
the wandering scliolar that the spread of such learning was due, 
rather than lo the schoolman. Indeed Avicenna^ (980-1087 a.d.) 
in a short biography of himself relates that when his people were living 
at Bokhara his father sent him to the house of a grocer to learn the 
Hindu art of reckoning, in which this grocer (oil dealer, possibly) 


1 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874, 

2 Sir C. E. Bayley, *‘On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals’*, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vols. XIV, XV,. 

3 Carrade Vaiix, Avicenna, Paris 1900. His full name was Abu- 
Ali-al-Hossein ibn Sina. 
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was expert.' Even in very remote times, before the Hindu nu- 
merals were sculptured in the cave of Nanaghat, there were trade 
relations between Arabia and India. Indeed long before the Aryans 
went to India, the great Turanian race had spread its ciivilisation 
from the Mediterranean to the Indus.® At a much later period the 
Arabs were the intermediaries between Egypt and Syria on the west, 
and the fiirthw orient. Indeed, there is ample testimony to the 
caravan trade from India, across Arabia, and on to the banks of 
the Nile. About the sixth century b.c. Scylax, a Persian Admiral 
under Darius, from Caryanda on the coast of Asia Minor, travelled 
to north-west India and wrote upon his ventures. Such number 
systems as there were in these lands would naturally have been 
known to a man of . his attainments. 

For over five hundred years Arabic writers and others continued 
to apply to works on Arithmetic the name ‘'Indian.” In the tenth 
century such writers are ‘Abdallah-ibn Al Hasan, Abul Qasim (died 
987 A.D.) of Antioch and Mohammed ibn Abdallah Abu Naser (c. 
982), of Kalwada near Bagdad. Others of the same period or earlier 
(since they are mentioned in the Fihrist, 987 A.D.) who explicitly 
use the word “Hindu” or Indian, are Sinan ibn ;A 1 -Fath of Harran 
and Ahmed ibn Omar Al-Karabtsl. In the eleventh century came 
Al-Biruni (973* 1048) and Ali ibn Ahmed Abul-Hasan A 1 Naswi (c. 
. 1030). Even in i \\6 first half of the 14th century, Maximus Planudes, 
a Greek monk, followed the Arabic usage in calling his work 
“Indian'" Arithmetic. 

The next question is, therefore, the source of information of the 
Arabs. In the seventli century the Arab empire became an ellipse 
of learning with its foci at Bagdad and Cordova, and its rulers not 
infrequently took pride in demanding intellectual rather than com- 
mercial treasures. It was at this time that the Hindu numerals 
found their way to tlie north. It is not possible to find out the 
exact lime when they were actually known. But this much is cer- 
tain that in the eighth century they were taken to Bagdad. 

It is stated in the preface to the Astronomical tables of Bin- 


1 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu- Arabic Numerals. 

2 G. Oppert, On the Ancient Commerce of India, Madras, 1879, 

p. 8. 

3 D, E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu-Arabic Numerals. 
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al-Adami, published by his continuator, Al Qasim in 930 A.D., that 
in the reign of the second Abasside Khalif Al-Mansur, in 773 a.d. 
‘'an Indian astronomer, well versed in the science he professed, 
visited the court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the planets 
according to the mean motions, with observations relative to both 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses, and ascensions of the signs. The Khalif 
embracing the opportunity thus presented to him, commanded the 
book to be published for a guide to the Arabians.” The task de- 
volved on Mohammed Bin Ibrahiih AlFazari, whose version is known 
by the name of the greater Sind-hind. Colebrooke was of opinion 
that the Sind-hind was a copy of the revised Brahma-sidhanata 
of Brahmagupta, and that the fact was deducible from the number 
of elapsed days between the beginning of the planetary motions ahd 
the commencement of the present age of the world according to the 
Indian reckoning as it is quoted by Abu Masbar (an astrologer of 
Balkh) and which agrees precisely with Brahmagupta.* The work 
of AlFazari, taken from the Hindu astronomy, continued to b^ in 
genpral use among the Arabs until the time of Al-Mamun for whom it 
was epitomised by Mohamed Bin Musa Al Khowarizmi; and his 
abridgment was thence forward known by the title of the less Sind- 
hind. Contemporary with Al-Khowarizmi and working under Al- 
Mamun was a Jewish astronomer, Abul-Taiyib Sened ibn Ali, who 
write a work on Hindu arithmetic. Abul-Hasan Ali AlMasudi 
(d. 946) of Bagdad who • travelled to the China Sea on the east, at 
least as far south as Zanzibar, and to the Atlantic on the west, speaks 
of the nine figures with which the Hindus reckoned. 

To sum up, therefore, we have up till now shown that the Indian 
claim to invention of the value of position and the zero rests first on the 
distinct testimony of Arab historians, and other Arab writers to that 
effect; on the certainty that it was practically used by the Indians 
at a date considerably anterior to that at which it can be really 
shown to have been used by any other people; and the Indian claim 
to the^“zero” rests on exactly similar grounds. This claim is further 
establised by the early records of inscriptions on caves and hills 
during the reign of Asoka and other princes. 

As to the forms of the numerals, fashion played a leading part 
until printing was invented. This tended to fix these forms, although 
in writing there is still a great variation. 


I Colebrooke, Essays, vol. II, p, 505, 
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I In the early printed books '‘one” was often written as i, perhaps 
to save types, just as some modern typewriting use the same 
character for i and /. One appears in such forms as 



2 '‘Two” often as z. In early printed books 12 appears as i z. 
In the mediaeval manuscripts the following forms are common : — 





It is evident from the early traces that it is merely a cursive form 
for the primitives:, just as 3 comes forS, as in Nanaghat, 

3 “Three” usually had a special type in the first printed books, 
although occasionally it appears as 3. In the mediaeval manuscripts 
it varied rather less than most of the others : 



4 “Four” has changed greatly; and one of the first tests as to the 

age of a manuscript on arithmetic, and the place where it was written, 

is the examination of this numeral. Until the time of printing the 
* *■ 

9 

most common form was 9 » although the Florentine manuscript 

of Leonardo of Pisa’s work has the form ^ ; but the manuscripts 
show that the Florentine arithmeticians and astronomers rather early 

began to straiten the first of these form up to forms like 9 * 

^ or cj, more closely resembling the present form. The first printed 
books generally used the present form with the closed top 4, open 

top used in writing being purely modern. The follov’ing arc other 

forms of the four, from various manuscripts:— 
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6 “Six" has changed rather less than most of the others, chief 
variation being in the slope of the top 



7 “Seven” like “four” has assumed its present form only since 
the fifteenth century. 

8 “Eight” like “six" has changed but little. In mediaeval times 
there are a few variants of interest. 

9 Nine has not varied much. 

0 Variation of zero is given below. 

The following are the variations. 
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Thus we see that the present forms i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and o 
have been obtained through a series of variations, obtained, no doubt, 
from adaptation of the Indian types of Nanaghat and Cave numerals. 

VII. EVIDENCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF NUMERALS WITH SPACE 
VALUE IN LITERATURE 

So long we have mainly based our evidence on the ‘^Cave*' and 
“HilP* inscriptions and have proved that numerals with space value 
existed among the Hindus as early as the sixth century. Dr. D. E, 
Smith in his '‘History of Mathematics” (vol. II) and in “Hindu 
Arabic Numerals*^ by himself and Mr. L. C. Karpinski, has also given 
due credit to the Hindus for the existence of numerals with space 
value among them at such an early date as the sixth century. But 
here we shall show that there is ample proof in Sanskrit and Pali 
literature regarding the existence of numerals even at an earlier date. 
Though figure numerals can only be found in inscriptions, yet there 
is sufficient evidence in literature to warrant the existence of a perfect 
system of numerals at a date much earlier than that of the inscriptions. 

We have already seen that a system of numeration existed at the 
Vedic period i.e. about 2000 B.C. In the Upanisads also there is 
mention of aksarapufa (worship of letters) which indicates the exis- 
tence of letters and words at the time of the Upanisads (1400 B.C.). 
From this time probably the word and letter system of numerals 
began to be used, though it was extended and improved at a later 
stage. For example, Rama stands for three ; it must have come into 
use at least after the birth of Balarama (the third Rama) i.e. after the 
Pauranic age. But aga (mountain) standing for seven, aldhi (sea) 
standing for four, and agni for three must have been used before the 
Pauranic age; as we get in the Puranas ^ (eight mountains and 

not seven) and (seven seas and not four). 

This word-and-letter system of numerals was used even in the sixth 
century A.D. by Varahamihira in his Pancasiddhantika and Brhat- 
samhita ; and this system was the most popular one generally used 
by the masses. Then why is it that Aryabhata did not use the word- 
and-letter system and used alphabetic numerals as VT, ftii v 

etc.? Because, we think Aryabhata, a great scholar himself, 
wanted to introduce a simpler system to show his learning. In 
spite of this attempt to innovate a new system he cortd not but use 
the word kka (void, sky) to mean zero, as in the following,—' 

1 . IL Q^JUNE, 1937 18 
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V s w ft i 

it i 

Thus the Hindus had three sets of numerals: — 

I Word-and-lcttcr system. 2 Alphabet system. 3 Figure system. 

In Sanskrit literature also there is ample evidence of a perfect 
system of numerals even before the sixth century A.D. In iSankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutras there is a passage : — 

Yatha caikapi sati rekha sthanSnyatvena nive^iyamanaikadafiafiatasaha- 
sradMabdapratyayabhedam anubhavati (Sariraka BhSi^ya, 2» 2 , 17) 
i.e. as the same stroke (rekha from lekha meaning line or stroke) 
coming in different positions gives the idea of units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands etc. This clearly shows the existence of the knowledge of 
place value at the time of iSankara. Now what is the approximate 
date of composition of ^aAkara^s commentary ? Orthodox Hindus 
believe from the inscriptions in the archives in the Mashas (monas- 
teries) that SaAkara lived in the first century B.c. ; K. T. Telang fixes 
the date in the sixth century A.D.; Pathak followed by Wilson fixed 
the date at 778 A.D. Tilak found a mistake in the calculation on 
astronomical basis of Pathak and fixed a date a century earlier 
i.e., at 678 A.D. The popular view is that l^ankara lived in the sixth 
century A.D. and died at the age of forty. Any how the system with 
place value must have been very popular in the sixth century^ other* 
wise dadkara would not have illustrated his point by a reference to the 
system of place value. Moreover there is a passage in the Vyasa 
BhE^ya of the YogasQtras of Patafijali to imply that ** the same stroke 
is termed one in the unit place, ten in the ten’s place, hundred in the 
hundred’s place.” This clearly refers to the place value system. 
The date of Vyasa Bha^ya has been fixed in the early part of the 
sixth century by all oriental scholars. Therefore, it is certain that 
the system with place value was known before the sixth century, 
probably one or two centuries earlier, so that within that time the 
system became so well-known that it served the purpose of reference 
even in philosophical dissertations. 

There is also some reliable evidence of the existence of numerals 
with place value even before the Christian era. In Kau^ilya’s Aratha* 
fiastra, book I, chap. V, it is said regarding the education of a prince 
that **after the ceremony of tonsure, which is generally performed at the 
third year, (cf. Raghu, iii, 28) he is taught lipi and samkhyana.”^ 
Sainkbyanam here surely means numerals. Also in book II, chap. VII 

1 Vrttacaulakarma lipiip saAkhySnaip copayuftjlta. 
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where the business of keeping accounts in the office of the Accountant is 
mentionedi it is stated that the districts were divided into different 
chaukiis and there was a perfect system of sending weekly, fortnightly, 
quarterly, half-yearly and annually accounts to the head quarters. 
'‘Accounts will be submitted in the month of Asaejha. When they (the 
accountants of different districts) present themselves with sealed books, 
commodities and net reveuue, they shall all be kept apart in one place 
so that they cannot carry on conversation with each other. Having 
heard from them the totals of receipts, expenditure, and net revenues, 
the net amount shall be received. Checking of accounts will be made 
by the minister in charge.*’ 

This examination of accounts pre-supposes a perfect system of 
numeration. For it could not have been by means of sticks as in 
Europe even till the isth century, records of which are found in old 
monasteries. It is absurd to think that so many sticks could be 
gathered and checked at one place. There must, therefore, have been 
a perfect system of numeration at that time. Now the age of Kauti- 
lya is fourth century B.c. So that it is not unwarrantable to conclude 
that a system of numerals existed even in the fourth century b.c. 

The question then arises why did not Asoka coming after two 
generations (as his grand-father, Candragupta, was a contemporary 
of Kaufilya) use this system? Probably because it was not very popular 
ibven then; and as Asoka wanted publicity of his inscriptions he re- 
sorted to the popular system, and also wrote his inscriptions in Prakrit. 
Further he did not lay much stress on dates. 

In the poetical portion of Lalita-vistara (x, 15) also it is stated in the 
tenth chapter that “lipi (alphabet) and sankhyfi (numerals) are to be 
learnt by the prince. The poetical portion of Lalitavistara dates 
from the first century B.C. 

This, however, does not settle as a matter of course the date of 
invention of the zero as numeral. Strictly speaking these illustrations 
do not mention whether the place value was indicated in writing 
numbers or was being indicated on the abacus. In other words it 
may be asked whether it will be safe to conclude that the zero was 
known in that early age. Hence instances of the use of the zero from 
any early writing will be at once decisive and settle the question 
altogether. We have an instance in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (c. 620 
A.D.)‘ and one in iSrlhar^a's Nai^adhlyacarita (c. 12th century)^ 


Hairs edition, p. 181. 


2 Canto 1, stanza 2i. 
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where the zero has been expressly stated to be fiunyabindu meaning 
a point or a dot. Better instances are furnished by Varahamihira*s 
Pailcasiddhantika (505 A.D.) where he incidentally states two funda- 
mental arithmetical operations by the zero (kha, sunya, ambara), viz., 
addition and subtraction in more than one place, e.g., chap, iii, 2, 
17; chap, iv, 7, 8,11,12; chap, xviii. 35, 44, 45, 48, Si. It is note- 
worthy that all the above verses are from those chapters of Paftca-sid- 
dhantikfi where are summarised the teachings of the PaulisasiddhSnta. 
Thibaut remarks: ^'Varahamihira has in no case obliterated the 

characteristic features of the siddhantas he has to deal with, and 
whatever distinguishes those works from one another in the text of 
the Pancasiddhantikfi really distinguished them in their original 
form.**^ Unfortunately no means of verification of this conjecture has 
been left to us in the present age^ the book not being now extant. 
It was known to Brahmagupta (c. 628 A.D.), to Bhatjotpala (966 A.D.), 
and even as late as in the eleventh century to Al-biruni. There are, 
however, numerous quotations in Bhattotpala’s excellent commentary 
on Brhat Sandiita’* from an ‘‘original Paulisa-siddhanta" and probably 
also from a different edition of the. same work. In any case this 
conjecture will lead us to the conclusion that the zero was known in 
India before 400 A.D., for that is the higher limit for the time of com- 
position of the original Paulisasiddhanta as set by Thibaut.® It 
may further be stated that Whitney believed that in the time of 
Aryabhata (476 A.D.), the Hindus had “invented their system of 
signs employed in decimal notation.'’* 

The earliest instance of the use ot zero is found in Chandah-sutra 
of Pingala or Pingalanaga. which is a manual ot Vedic metres. One 
section of the book deals with the problem of determination of the 
number of possible variations for a metre with a given number of 
syllables. It is in this connection that Pingala has used the word 
Sunya in two successive sutras (chap, VIII, 3,29-30), These two 

1 Introduction to Paftcasiddhantika, p, xvii; cf. p. xvi, 

2 Jihattotpala's commentary, edited by Dvivedi, Benares (1895), 

3 Mr. G. R. Kaye says that the Paulisasiddhanta is an adaptation 
of a work by Paulus Alexandrinus, a Greek astronomer. But the two 
works are entirely different inasmuch as the latter work deals with 
astrology while the former with astronomy. Vide an article by the 
present author on Hindu Astronomy in “East and West,” Aug, 1919, 

4 Journal of Amcr, Oriental Soc., vol, 6, p. 563 footnote, 
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sutras, in fact the whole of the manual, are found re-staled in 
the Agni-Purana (chaps. 328-34). There is no doubt that, by 
fiunya, Pingala was referring, not to the mere concept of nothing- 
ness, but to a definite symbol whose concept is akin to the concept 
of our zero numeral. Halayudha, the earliest commentator of 
Chandahsutra, has explained the sutras fully and has adduced 
illustrative examples as well. He is of opinion that, in the sutras 
referred to, sunya denotes the zero, and he has been supported by 
Weber who remarks that there can be no doubt about that. Now 
Pingala lived about the middle of the second century B.C., and his 
book was popular among the Brahmanas, the Vedic scholars of the 
age. This will be at once evident from its being raised to the level 
of a Vedanga from its being incorporated in the Agni-Purana and 
also from its being quoted in the Bharatiya Natya-§astra (chap. XV) 
and in the Paridistas (Max Muller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 7S). Hence it has to be admitted that the zero was known to the 
Brahmanas of India in the second century B.C. The date of inven- 
tion is probably a century or two earlier. There are also in the 
Atharva Veda, xix, 22, 23, two hymns where there is reference 
to the zero as well as to positive and negative numbers. In those 
hymns the zero has been called ksudra (trifling)' and positive and 
negative numbers have been denoted by rca and anrca respectively,* 
P'rom these instances from Sanskrit lileralure it is not unsafe 
to conclude that the numerals with zero existed even before the 
Christian era, at least in the first century B.C, in a perfect form. 
No records of any other country can furnish any instance of the 
existence of numerals at such an early date. 

SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS 


1 Cf. Amarasimha^s synonym for zero as *tuccha’, meaning insigni- 
ficant, negligible. Amarsimha is a lexicographer of the 5th century A.D. 

2 For the concluding portion of this chapter, I am indebted to 
an article by Dr. Bibhuti Bhiisan Datta of the University College of 
Science, Calcutta, which was published in the American Mathematical 
Monthly, Nov., 1926. 



The Gfaudi Biti in Theoiy and Practice 

Whatever might be thought about the antiquity of the term tMi 
as applied to a way of criticism of literary expression as well of the 
r^i, school or system which forms a pendant to it, there can be no two 
opinions on the view that there was from a very long time, one might 
even say, from the very adolescence of classical kavjfa composition, 
an established code of critical thought in India consonant with the 
mode very much in vogue amongst a large number of writers 
holding that beauty in kavya lies in charmingness of expression, so far 
as it is compatible with compactness of form and intelligibility. 
This tenor of literary appraisement could well take its rise 
in and suit an analytic langui^e like Sanskrit, where an inherent 
favouritism for compounds has had to fight a tough fight with a 
desire for disintegration in ' expression through the use of inflections 
and expounded word-units— a desire that became growingly manifest in 
particular periods and localities along with the rise of Priikft literature, 
which swept the bounds of stiffness and elocution and loosened, 
softened and sweetened the language. Viewed from this stand-point, 
the Gau^ nti of the writers of poetics becomes as much a necessary 
entity in criticism as the Vaidarbhl, though ail the while, criticism 
can be expected to be appreciative, lenient, severe or censorious towards 
the course which either of them had to take, influenced as the one was 
necessarily by a hunt after pedantry or word-bombast, the craze of the 
erudite of the locality* and the other by a pliant and elastic tone, 
born and bred of a sweetness, the characteristic of the best Priikrt 
that was making its influence felt in the province* ; while discreetly 
applied, each genus might have g^own up and did actually grow up 
in certain instances, into the best type of literary composition*. 

And this is the opinion of BhSmaha, the earliest known writer 


1 ^tuTur. sroh flTatiyrtwlwa'pfo of 

Rajafiekhara. 

2 utnvfPWt imt >wet mpfl ff^.—Kavyadaria (i) of Daii^in. 

3 unWt of Bhflmaha 

35 - 
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professedly on poetics whose work has come down to us. He holds 
up to ridicule the view of those who thought that the Gnudl tMi was a 
separate entityi was no good and made much capital of the fact that the 
bulk of the best-known literary compositions was com(>osed in the 
Vaidarbhl style.' We maintain that the best type of Gau^l is as much 
relishing and charming as Vaidarbhl, It seems from this that Bhamaha 
was blind to the charms of the Vaidarbh% in which the prince of poets, 
Kalidasa, had achieved distinction, and was partial towards the 
as much as it would be to think, as some have done^ that the 
Gau^ f%ti was the earlier to be patronised to be given the 
go-by later in the wake of the Vaidarbhl ; at least the facts, as 
known from literature and poetics, preclude us from such an 
inference. It is Bhamaha’s illustrious successor Dancjin who has 
overdone his part of advocacy in the matter and has transgressed 
the limits of condonable patriotism — he being a Southerner and the 
Vaidarbhl rlti drawing its name and essence from the practice of the 
poets of Maharaftra— and is responsible for the anathema pronounced 
on the eastern style. He has been accused, and justly so, of being 
over-censorious in his attack thereoa Surely the Vaidarbhl style 
did not stand in urgent need of his advocacy; the Gaudjfl fMi, which he 
has vilified did not deserve his castigation either. The Gaudl rlti was 
not strangled to death because of this; but the mandatory character 
of the Alankarasastra was all the while there and the arrow was shot. 
Dancjin differs from Bhamaha in thinking that the Gaudl is an easily 
distinguished mode of composition ( ) from the Vaidarbhl, 
is by its very nature an inferior style and is the outcome of a mis- 
conception about the essentials of style ( Pw’taj ). The Gauc}l rlti^ a 4 
he represents it, does actually suffer from a misconception of the nature 
of bandka, which is ultimately at the root of all styles, is sometimes 
loose ( ), more often cumbrous and bombastic, is vitiated 


1 KftvySlankara, I, 31*35. 

2 Dr. Jacobi, Mahara^trl, pp. xv f. ; Dr. Nobel's Foundations 
of Indian Poetics and their Historical Developmnt, chap. VI. 

The reverse i.e. “the Qaudl is a sign of further development or 
decadence^' as maintained by Dr. De (History 0/ Poetics, vol. II, p. 
115)1 is also hardly tenable. 
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by an inordinate craze for verbal jingles and alliteration and casts to 
the winds clarity of expression and all sense of proportion and wel- 
comes verbosity, pedantry and hyperbole ‘ It is to be noted that 
to the student of Indian Alankarasastra the idea of the Gaudl riti 
can never be dissociated from what it is represented by Dandin. 

It would not be profitless if we examine the raison d*etre of 
this change in outlook of two writers who could not have been much 
distant from each other in point of age. The rl*’ school in its 
essence was much older than Bhamaha or Dandin ; the pungency in 
the remarks of the latter could have been due as much to the 
urgency of rebutting the views of a remarkable earlier con- 
temporary, as to the subject being much debated in practical and 
polemic poetics of the day, and therefore dealing with something which 
had not lost its freshness in time. Bhatta Bana*s observation on the 
style of the Gaudas is, in one aspect, at least, 

on a par with this — and may be supposed to reflect a partisan spirit 
when we remember the feeling which he, as a typical court-poet or 
courtier, entertained towards anything that smacked of the land of 
the Gaudadhama, or Gaudabhujaiiga, Bhamaha’s position is made 
clear by the two following verses of his Kavyalankara ( 1 . 33 , 33 ). 

tT fiw II 

Taking his stand on the three and not ten gunas, ojas, prasada and 
imdhuryay which unlike what we meet with in Danejin, in no way are in- 
timately and vitally (rt^ ^ connected with the r\tis^ he finds fault 
with the type of Vaidarbh\ which is not rich in ideas, and in which 
there does not occur Vakrokti (in Bhamaha's phraseology, a general 
and convenient name for all figures of speech), but is clothed in clear 
and plain language (and this is, in the views of early as well as late rhe- 
toricians, the fundamental characteristic of the VaidarbAl) and is 


1 Kavyadarha, I. 42, 43, $0, 72 etc. The reference in I. 89 is to 
the Gaudas and is sarcastic. 

2 The reading seems to be corrupt. We do dot follow 
Nobel in his interpretation of the first verse. (Vide his Foundations 
oj Indian Poetics) 
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withal soft and tender — i. e., in which there figure the 
and mUdhurya^ as he has occasion to deprecate that type of Gaudl, 
which has one merit to boot, viz., is pleasing to the ear. We may 
do well to remember that this is the vulnerable point of the riti in 
the view of its denouncers' which, in addition to having the 
gu^ ojas (for Bhamaha in 11 . 1-3 opines that ojas is regarded 
by many as the sine qua non of the Gaudl nrf), has madhurya {sau- 
saidya) in the shape of words pleasing to the ear. Not even the three 
gunas will suffice to exalt a kavya. There must be the ala’hkaras to 
adorn it ; the alaiikaras form the veritable crucial test of poetry — for 
Bhamaha is an alankara-mahatmyavadin through and through. 
The^«n^ixare appreciated inasmuch as they form a plank of the 
alankaras. Thus considered, the gunas and for the matter of that, 
firf, become meaningless as the principle of division of kavyas. 
With Dandin the position is different. The ?Tdt: ) and 

its complementary or constituent gunas ( ifpon ) are at least 
as important as the alankiiras^ and are con- 

sequently a safe standard to be adopted in the classification of kavyas. 


1 Kavyadarsa, I. 1 

2 To think from the statement in Kavyadana^ II, 3. 

fSm: as Kane does that D. like Bh. hardly 

makes any distinction between is not compatible 

with D*s views elsewhere (I. 42 & II. i). When he includes gunas 
under alaniaras he must be taken to mean that certain alankaras are 
absolutely necessary, not all. The term alankdra might also be taken 
in a non-technical sense as in Vamana’s Kdvydlankdrasntravrtti, I. i. i. 
Bhamaha and his follower Udbhata are . Dr. De's remark, 

that ''in this way he practically foreshadows, if he does not theore- 
tically develop the rigid differentiation of the guna and the alankdra 
of the /il/i school'* (vol. II, p. 106), is a just and pertinent one. 
Kane's interpretation of as equivalent to dosas and Dr. De's 
statement that “the ten gunas are non-existent in the Gaudd^ (vol. II, 
p. 100), are rather bold generalisations. In ffir vjm 

the term Vaidarbha indrga is an upalak^ana. Dandin’s treatment 
of do^^as affords sufficient indication of the fact that in his remarks 
about the Gau^l he meant by nothing more than misapplication 
or misconception. 

I. H, Q., JUNEi 1927 


19 
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It lay with the general body of the later writers to follow up this 
cue and shower abuse on the already much-maligned Gau^ f\ii. 
With VSmana, the next great writer and an acknowledged champion 
of the fUi school, Vaidarbhl is alone acceptable and not the Gautp, 
or the PafUSll, because of their lack of all the ten gu^uMS ( nmt ^ 
emi i «l^wwtJi(I. 2. 14-15). The con- 

sists in compactness of structure as evinced by long cothpounds, in 
the use of rather unfamiliar, often harsh words, brilliance through 
richness of words, novel and charming expression as well as 
prominence of the rasas^, and took its name from the style 
prevailing in the Gau^a country (it must be Eastern Gauifa when 
we remember Dat.i<)in's description of the rlti as ). This richness 
of word-structure is procurable through conjunct consonants etc., and 
tends to round-about expression, over-effort or circumlocution. Mangala 
(another writer known only from quotations in the KSvyatnlmSriuS, 
Hemacandra’s KivyanuaSsaHa and several commentaries on the Kavya- 
prakHAa), who seems to have been an authority on the subject, connects 
n/t with guyyiSt but happens to differ from Vamana and the predecessors 
of his class in thinking that of«s alone can differentiate the Gawyi from 
the other rXtis*. Rudrata, an author of considerable repute, while 


1 iwrwpwwn 1 . 3, 10, and the vrtfl thereon:— 

tt? iww: aiftWfinwswMiq. I. 3 . 12 is the Jil/ra on 

which the vftti reads wnpWifWiWlwtem wamffwt w 1 On 

this the Kamadlum comments :—snr 

flf’wq I atfwwitw: III. 1.5. On this the Kimadhtnu 
observes amwia wwiesftftfw’, mi fiw.— djwwroi’, fetwHfiKWi 

See also III. i, 35 and vftH for the definition of anfkt . 

3 His views are tiius referred to in Someivara’s commentary 
on the K&vyaprakaaa entitled Kavyadaria : — nwn^hmr fbm ai 

ifh wtr. (?) 1 istnal- 

tirro 44 «ltw.— Irfif rnwisi: wtfilfii mrw; 1 The reference may, 

in all likelihood, be to dramatic literature, vastu standing for the plot If 
the reading be correct, the views of Bharata(?} and MaAgala are contrasted. 
The (p.292, Mysore ed.) reads wwllfadl si wft h ; flflt- 

4 jUiniiPiRi I There the reference 

to Vamana as an expounder of this particular aspect of the thing 
looks a little indirect and irregular. 
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regarding rift' as a iahdalaiJtara and thus relegating it to a secondary 
position^seems to r^ard it as a function of words, compounded or other- 
wise. With him the Gau^l rUi is a species of composition, which 
indulges in the use of compounds comprising seven or more words, an 
arbitrary number, however.* The atfwii, with the older writers the sine 
qua non of ofas and therefore of the G. R. also is independent of the 
sense-factor. From the stand-point of the feeling-element he discusses 
the five different cat^ories of vrtti or of anuprasa tot, toi etc.), 
which incorporate amongst them many of the constituent gunas of the 
earlier writers on fUi, While it would be hazardous to equate any of his 
vfttis with the G. R. of the theorists, it goes without saying that an 
analysis of the rltis (e,g, the Gauip,) must have been Iiis objective in his 
varied treatment of the topic. But in him too the business-like formality 
of the theorist in this particular at least dismisses any fresh and candid 
endeavour of reviving a subject which has grown antiquated and 
worn-out. 

Rajawkhara in his KHvyatHimSmsu refers to the three well-known 
rltis of Vamana and is disposed to regard them as fundamentally 
associated with the guiyts, unlike Rudra^ whose view he condemns. 
The G. R., according to him, like the Odra-magadhl pravrtti and the 
Bharatl vfUi (and in family connection with the former), developed 
in the East in the course of the wanderings of the Kavyapuruna, who 
represents the spirit of poetry and Sahityavidya (who may in all 
likelihood, in conformity with tradition, represent the spirit of healthy 
appreciative and corrective criticism)* and ultimately becomes his 
bride in Vidarbha, thus representing the perfection in form and spirit 
of the Vaidarbhl fiti [mi aOroi fteff 1 ual- 

nhaifkaiY'. ]•* His definition of uMi, as distinguished from that 
of vyiti and pravyHiP would indicate that he looks to the manner 
of juxtaposition of words as the cardinal principle and it is quite likely 
that he also is not an admirer of what was known in his days 
as the tough and tight composition of the Gau^as. It is rather curious 
that in the KarpUraman/arV our author mentions three rids, 

1 Chap. II. 3-5. V. 9 . XV. etc. 

2 Kavyamltnainsat chap. VII. (p. 3 *)- 

3 Jbid., chap. III. 

4 Ibid., p. 9. ixMiw w: mBi:. ffh:, TOftwiroil fUflr. i 

5 NSndl verse, line 3. 
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in which Magadhl takes the place of Gau^l. The likely inference is 
either that Magadha formed a part of the Gaudamandala which evolved 
the Gaudl riti or that the one name was substituted for the other 
traditionally wellknown because of the^political supremacy of Magadha 
at the time. We shall have to revert to this point later on. That 
Magadha inspite of its political supremacy was not associated with 
a separate style is clear from the evidence of RajaSekhara himself 
who opines iwmiu and of Tarunavacaspati who in his 

commentary on the Kdvyadarmt following presumably an authoritative 
tradition, regards the Mdgadhi bhd^d as a dehi bhd^d, Bhoja in his 
SarasvaflkaMUharana and in his Snlguraptaka'^a, how- 
ever, regards the Mdgadhl as a riti separate from the Gaudl and calls 
riti a mbddlaiikdra. The Gaudl there— and with a slight difference 
this becomes the Mdgadhl — is kept separate to have his usual favour- 
itsm for a particular number (six) and therefore is a separate entity ; 
it is the ugly piece of composition so long passing under that name 
in the works of the earlier theorists. It is Mammata, who has bridged 
this difference in view-point by trying to reconcile the views of 
Vamana and Udbhata and with a distinct bias towards the view 
of the latter, equates the rltis with the vrttis^ for these utis are re- 
garded as mhddlaiikdra under anuprasa,^ The Gaudl riti becomes 
thQparu^d vrtti and consistently with the name as far led by centrifugal 
course from Dandin (who regards 

I. 42. as an instance of Gaudl riti bearing anuprdsa, its favourite 
device) as possible, becomes the synonym of every thing that is harsh 
and queer— and he is copied by later writers with an earnestness and 
deference never to be questioned. 

With Mammata, the AlaukaraSastra was complete and except 
in one or two stray instances we have no novel treatment of things ; 


1 Chap. II. Elsewhere (chap. 1 .) he seems to regard riti as a 

sabda guna. Pdka which is only a ramification of the old flti 
idea, he regards as a sabdaguna j the Mdgadhl^ in his opinion, is an 
ardharlti— 1 

2 Chap. X. I am indebted to Dr. K. S. Sankaran of Madras 
for an authentic account of the contents of this work, a Ms. of which 
is deposited in the Government Oriental Ms. Collection. 

3 Chap. IX. vw -1 Thnit 1 
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these later works are like books on books and seldom take their stand 
on information other than second-hand. In their consideration of the 
topic there has been brought forth, however, an innovation, a change in 
the angle of vision — for which credit must be given to Anandavardhana, 
the author of the Dhvanyxloka, the greatest and most powerful 
writer on Alankara sastra, which later writers carried in some degree 
to its logical sequence. In that work we have a reshuffling of issues, 
which, was so long regarded as the distinguishing 
mark of the GauAl and implied brilliance of the sentiment ( ) 

in the usual elastic phraseology of the earlier writers, was proved 
to be suitable only for particular rasas [Raudra) Vira, Adb/iutay\ 
It is absurd to suppose that the Gaudl ntiy being acknowledged to 
be the replica of the style prevailing in a particular locality, had been 
devised only for paticular rasas and restricted subjects ; at least we have 
no mention of that coming from any rhetorician. It is a pity that the 
later writers, who acknowledge Ananda as their leader, did not fully 
realise this or we would have had materials for commencing earnestly a 
study of literary specimens unbiassed by the trammels placed on them 
by earlier theorists. These took the lead of Ananda in subordinat- 
ing r7// to rasa but retained the old conceptions about rlti which 
were hatched under different circumstances. This state continued 
in Bengal and Greater Bengal even, where the theorists should not 
have been blind to the tradition of composition and to the literary 
specimens known and available. Purusottama, a writer presumably on 
rltt\ perhaps identical with the author of the BhTi.^Tivj tti, as quoted 
in the Sahityadarpana (chap, IX), says : — 

I Uddyota, II. aKt arny^^ -i The ex- 

ample cited there and the thing it is meant to illustrate ( ) 
are just what would come under the stereotyped G.R. That the or w 
school in its essence and not in its exuberance attempted to reach a 
high level of poetic criticism is admitted by Anandavardhana himself 

{Kavyamala edn., p. 231). 
A later writer VidyanStha, the author of the with a 

leaning towards the views of Dandin, attempts to reconcile the 
two vie\v-points when he describes as of 

Kavyas, 
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The second epithet is the legacy of the earlier theorists, their imme- 
diate predecessors, and should be contrasted with 

NipTnsfwT jftf 

of Dandin. Kavikarnapura, the author of the Alaiikarakausiubha 
(i6th century), himself a skilful and brilliant writer with some preten- 
sions to being reckoned as a real poet, follows earlier writers in think* 
ing the Gaudl to be WERPIT and consisting of harsh words,' 
as if the very name Gaudl is to be dreaded and avoided even in the 
very land of its inception. His contribution towards the subject 
consists in thinking that the C. R, like the other rliis is intended for 
particular rasas and finds suitable expression in particular matters. 
The Kiivyacandrikay a useful little primer by a late Bengali writer 
Nyayavaglsa, son of Vidyanidhi Bhattjicarya, much studied in the 
last century, thinks : 

an innocent remark in the true spirit of noncommital, but yet an 
a priori statement which cuts at the root of real criticism. 

A resumi of the above would show that while there were rather 
foreign characteristics of it introduced by some influential writers 
only to be copied by later writers and while an exhaustive account of 
it hardly appears in any writer known to us, certain characterstics 
stand out prominent showing the Gaud^ rlti in its proper form as a 
no mean achievement in literary composition. Summing them up as 
they stand in the workr of the early theorists, equally as much as in 
works of a later period, it would appear that the fundamentals of the 
G, R, are : — 


ifrft (cited in Kirana IX). 

I Karika 326. Varendra Reaserch Society ed.) The commentator 
Visvanatha Cakravartin listing the cue of the vriti notes : — ^ 

so as to make his chief keep company 
with the older masters on the subject. A pertinent view occurs in 
the vrtti tPr irai to wrf 1 

8 ^ TONtwfinw fRwrfwT 
comment is necessary on the latter remark in view 
of what has been said in the body of the paper. 
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(i) (wfN) compactness discernible as well through mtdu or 

words as through harsh and hard words ( 

). While long compounds are often the mark of this, they are 
to be used with an eye to the development of rasa and delectation to 
the ean' 

(ii) or.qnr (Bhamaha)*^ or (in the language of 

Maflgala) or sweetness of expression not so much through the use of 
haunting words as their skilful juxtaposition varied by alliteration or 
habdUa'hkaras in general. This was often tolerated at the expense 
of the use ' of Unfamiliar words and even at the total sacrifice of such 
figures of speech as etc. which charm, 

and heighten poetry. 

(iii) or pompous and elevated manner. On the i^abda side 

this is tantamount to grandiloquence ( S, Darpana, IX.) 

and on the other involves or . This is the only 

arthalankara that shines to a nicety in this style. 

The above conclusion is also borne out by the remarks of Manikya- 
candra, who is one of the earliest of the commentators on the 
Kavyaprakaka His commentary preserves much of useful 

information concerning nti which should have filtered down through 
later commentators. He is conversant with old tradition and seems 
to know from first hand views of earlier writers whose works 
have been lost to us. This is indeed the one characteristic which 
almost all the Jaina writers on poetics, whether of original texts or 
of commentaries, have in common. Their collection is marvellously 
prepossessing and we have in them precious bits of information which 
in the paucity of original sources are of supreme value. In M’s ^aukcia 
there appears a 'reference to the views of the Gaudas,^ The Gaiida 
commentators on the Kuvyas do not as a rule mind these details, 
for with the exception of a solitary few (e. g. Vallabha, Jayarnangala) 


1 Cf. the verse quoted in Vamana’s Kdvyalankara (III. p. 

25). I ii 

2 iTO (Bhamaha II. 14), (of ), and wr, the repose of 

words in consonance, the unchangeableness of words. ( 

HujT— Mallinatha in Tarala, commentary on the Ekdvali of Vidyadhara). 
Vidyadhara describes it (cf. ) thus - 

I Bhoja calls it and enumerates it as a (I. 77 ). 

3 P, 292 (Mysore ed.). 
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they are late and are guided by principles which make light work of 
rxii. So much about the C. R. as known from the works of theorists. 

Considered independently, the G. R. would be the fi.ti of Gauda or 
of the Gaudas. As we have seen, the theorists also avow that the G* R* 
is not a product of their imagination but took rise and flourished in 
Gauda.' That this Gauda must be the easternmost of the five 
Gaudas^ known to the Hkandapurana is attested by the epithets 
iftro and as applied to the G, R, by Dandin.* A mediaeval 
Tantra work ( ) lays down vaguely the boundaries of 
this Gauda co\intry and praises it as the home of learning and 

1 Kuntala in his Vakroktijxvita apparently hurls abuse on 
this theory. Says he [I. 24— Dr. De^s V. /. (2nd Edn.) p. 45 ]*'^ 

w^TTciT* 

The real point of his attack lies in this that like BhSmaha and his 
greater ( ) follower Udbhata, Kuntala was an advocate of 
the Alaiikara school and meant to make light of the 
rlti ( p. 46). He, however, admits in a way 

that these names were originally associated with the localities 
concerned— (p46). 
The main contention in the present paper is also his view, and his 
treatment of the (the f?!<t of Dandin and others) is one 

of the many topics discussed by him with a refreshing degree of reason- 
ableness, which, it is a pity, was not taken advantage of by later 
writers. The older modes of division etc.)— as different 

from those he suggests — and are certainly impor- 
tant to the student of the history of Alaiikara literature but they 
served only to grant a long lease to an almost dead controversy which 
should have been checked in the proper spirit of the msira, that had 
ever stifled ^he introduction of questions, bearing directly or indirectly 
on w^hat may be called ‘the pen^onal equation^ (vide the article by the 
present writer on the Psychological Basis of Alanmkara Literature in the 
Sir A, Mukherji Commemoration Vols., Orlcntalia, vol. III. p. 660). 

2 ^ft«T I tfk II 

3 Of course, the term iirq is relative, denoting a quarter of 

the Indian continent, lying to the east of the locality where Dandin 
flourished, (as undersood by FSnini in IV. I. 178) includes 
and justly so, the and the qnaws as much as tbpse dwelling 

in w, qf and»T»m, 4 
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culture,' That Gau^ai though not known to very ancient works, was a 
generic name and included in the early centuries of the Christian era not 
only Vaiiga but also Radha, Suhma^ Kaliugai Piindra and even Magadha 
on the west and the frontier of the Kamarupa on the east is borne 
out by stray references in the-inscriptional literature, in Hiuen Tsang^s 
account, in the Har^acarita, in the Gaudavako and among later works 
in the Rajatara'hgi't^ and in the Prahodhacandrodaya.'^ The 
present state of our information relating to the history of Bengal 
precludes us from thinking of any great upheaval there before the 
days of the Guptas of Magadha, which can be instrumental in the 
evolving of an original style of literary composition ; the tussel between 
Bhamaha and Dandin and the views of Baoabhatta about this point 
also point to the G. R, as a thing of not distant past (7th century A.D.). 
This would indeed lead one to the plausible surmise that the G. R. evolv- 
ed because of the many sided progress of the country about the time of 
the earlier Guptas of Magadha and might have been named Gaucll 
and not Magadhx because of old associations. This surmise is lent 
support to by the facts that Gauda and Radha were included in the 
countries ruled by the earliest of the Gupta emperors* and that 
a distinct type of culture had evinced itself there through new forms 
of sculpture and architecture, etc. There was a continued period of 
activity in arts and literature in Gauda from this time down to the 
days of king SaSanka (4th-7th century A.D.) which gave the Gau^x 


1 mm W I 11 

2 H, Tsang’s account of the Gaudlya Safiahka read in connec- 
tion with that of Bana in the Harsacarita would indicate that he 
ruled over Karnasuvarna, Mithila and presumably Magadha, In the 
Gaudavako of Vakpatiraja the lord of Gauda is also the lord of Maga- 
dha and is styled GautUdhipa generally. The Rafataranginl while 
dealing with an incident of the 8th century fi V. 461) has 

ancrffinft m i 

The Prabodhacandrodaya has ^fr?* firwir I 

3 R, D. Banerji*s Bangrtlar Itihasa^ vol. 1, pp. 45, 56, etc. 

Gaudai Pundra and Radha do not figure among the countries, the 
lords of which are described as in Harisena’s Prahasti of 

Emperor Samudragupta. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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f^ti a name and fame to be continued later during the ascendancy of 
the Palas to power.' 

The literary history of Bengal or Gaiida of this period is a blank 
to us. The Dhanaidaha copper-plate grant, mostly illegible as it is, 
and those of emperor Puragupta or Budhagupta do not enlighten us 
much with respect to the C. even if we take our stand, as we can 
well do, on the assumption that they were composed by poets who belong- 
ed to that quarter where they were found or inscribed. The Mandasor 
inscription of Baladitya Narasimhagupta® as in the following verse 

qfwui i 
qnwt^r*nrf!r- 

often evinces kinship with the G, R* of the theorists. In inscriptions 
and copper-plate grants of a later period— and here materials abound — 
we have the stereotyped G. /?, in the prose portions,® as if with 
a vengeance and occasionally long compounds in the verses; the 
generality of the inscriptions betray characteristics agreeing fairly 
well with those of the G. R» which we have reconstructed above. The 
Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala with its queer fondness for alliteration, 
the Bhagalpore grant of Narayanapala with its preference for cir- 
cumlocution, the Garudastambha lipi^ which is a miniature kavya with 
a peculiarity of expression and hyperbolic imagery, the like of which 
it is difficult to meet with elsewhere, Gopaladeva s short inscription 
of three verses, two of which may well find a place in any work on 
Alaukara as apt instances of the verbose type of the C. i?., the 


I That the period of political upheaval (4th-7th century 
and later) during the Pala ascendancy was one of all-round develop- 
ment. 


2 For this and other inscriptions etc., the references are to 
Fleets Corpus hiscriptiomm Indicariwh vol. Ill; Indian Antiquary^ 
Gau^lekhamala (published by the V. R, Society, Rajshahi) ; Epigraphia 
Ifidica ; R, D. Banerji^s Baiigalar Uikasa, vol. I. 

3 ^ 


• ..in the Bhagalpur grant of Narayana- 
Here there is not merely which is found in prose in all 
- ?es but also and ift%. 
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Deopara inscription commemorating the erection of the temple of 
Pradyumnesvara composed by the otherwise well-known poet 
Umapatidhara' in the verses throughout, to name but a few, evince 
a type of tomposition which is uniformly of the same tenor and 
can but have evolved in a particular environment and imitated 
the models of greater masters, most of whose works have passed into 
oblivion. 

The (r. /f. must have overstepped the geographical limits of its 
place of genesis and found favour with poets, who wanted for their 
topic a vigorous and forceful style, as in the works of Bhavabhuti, 
Bhatta Narayana and Murari (inspite of his open assertion to the 
contrary Murilri chose this n/i, for VaidarbhX became a name to 
conjure with and BhSmaha). Literary classics composed 

before Dandin in Bengali are not available now. They may some 
day be discovered and would ultimately decide all doubts about the 
G. R, In their absence we have got to refer to contemporary 
inscriptions and grants, which as poetic compositions might well 
be regarded as third rate things. The slesa and yamaka kavyas like 
Ilariprabodlii yamaka^ Klcakavadha^'^ Kapphimbhyudaya^ GhaiA- 


I 


( I 
5t: 

Khali mpur Grant. 


irai ^ ^ q; q^ ^ II 


Garud^stamhhalipi* 


qrf^ai- 

q^rir ^ ^ ft’y^qqiqft^TltqnqTq q^Jhn: n 


Deopara Inscription. 

2 Dr. S. K. De, who has undertaken to edit this work from 
manuscripts for the Dacca University, is of opinion that the style could 
not be regarded as the Vaidarb/n or Gaudl either, However even in 
yamaka and klesa kavyas there were peculiarities prevailing differently 
in different localities. 
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karpara^^ so profusely quoted in the Tlk^arvasva of Vandyagha- 
tlya Sarvananda, only serve to show that the (r. /?. was diverted into a 
new channel in a new age with a marked predilection for innovation in 
habdalankaras. The Ramacarita of Sandhyfikara Nandin,* a his^ 
torical Hvyn of the eleventh century, is, in many respects, a critical 
poem illustrative at once of the Gaudl mode of composition with its 
eccentricities and hobbies during the decadent days of the PSla 
ascendancy (9th-iith century). 

The name of Ksemlsvara who flourished under king Mahlpala, the 
reputed author of the drama Candakamika^ replete with action and 
episode, force and fury, completes the list of the known writers who dis- 
tinguished themselves with the rise of the. Palas to power. In that 
drama there is much of compactness and occasionally sweet expres- 
sion-compounds and avoidance of commonplace being as prominent 
as ever. But we must say that the tide had turned — a general ten- 
dency to softness of expression was gaining ground more and more. 
It is likely that the other drama Namdhananda of the author deal- 
ing with the life of Nala and Damayantl, which is known in Mss„® 
when published, would reveal this tendency in a better form. This 
favouritism for sweetness ( in another way) marks the literary 
outburst of the next period — the Sena ascendancy— which has been 
called the Augustan age of Sanskrit learning and culture in Bengal. 
Umapatidhara, who, besides being the author of the Deopara Inscrip- 
tion noted above, is known from anthologies to have been the author 
of verse gems and is believed to have written the CandracTidacarita- 

1 Is it from the pen of Vararuci, a name or pseudonym 
of Laksma^a Sena, king of Bengal, who was regarded as the Vikram- 
aditya of Bengal, as would appear from a verse of the PavanadTUa, the 
latter half of which is quoted in the anthology Saduktikariiuimrta of 
Sridharadasa (1205 A.D.): — 

This age has been called the Augustan age. There were also 
nine gems in his court. 

2 Edited by M. M, Haraprasad Sastrl in the Memtnrsoftht 
Astatic Society of Bengal^ vol. III. It must be noted that a liking for 

and vtrodha (figures of speech) appears in several inscriptions also. 

3 Sten Konow's Gesichte der dramatiscken littemtur {Grundriss). 
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Kavyat^ Govardhana, the author of the Krylxsaptamti, Dhoyi or 
Dhoyika, author of the charming Khandakavya^ PavanadTita,^ and 
Jayadeva, the nightingale of Bengal, the author of the Gltagovinda, a 
w6rk which was idolised and copied by later writers, reveal each in his 
own way a harmonious combination of pompousness, sweetness and soft- 
ness, difficult to be met with elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. In ^rlharsa, 
a many-sided genius, the author of the Naiqadhacarita, the biggest 
and most ambitious wPji— VIII, 109) of the 

Brhattray\ of the mnhakavyasy this predilection for sweet and sonorous 
language was coupled on the one side with an indirectness of expression 
and on the other with an atmosphere of hyperbole which has been the 
wonder and envy of many. The fondness for habdalankTiraSy particularly 
anuprasa, of different varieties has almost surpassed itself, so much 
so that his own statement ( ) and the eulogy of critics 

( 5 ^^ ) can be taken to be literally true. That other charac- 
teristic of the Gaudl Hti viz. — we are apt to miss in him as in 

Jayadeva because of the other preponderating guna, and it would be 
hazardous to regard his style as VaidarhJfi.^^‘ because the sine qua non 


1 Known in Mss. Some of these verse gems are found utilised in 
the anthology Saduktikarnamrta, 

2 His verses are found quoted in the Saduktikarmiwia^ Sar- 

ngndharapaddhati. Most of these have been collected in one place by 
the late Manomohan Chakravarti who edited the PavanadUta in the 
JASB. (1905). Dhoyi, however, in his shows a preference 

for the Vaidarbhx rxti and his statement in verse 102 

is not a misrepresentation of facts. The Gaudi nti, with its 
sauHabdya and handkx is very aptly represented in the following 
verse of his, quoted in the (Mss. in Sans. College Library, 

Calcutta) — 

wr^: 11 

3 Tlie verse wrsftr i : ( 1 11 . 1 16) must not be stretched too 

far to prove the poet’s preference in practice for the F. B. His own 
statement siirft rM *TTSRiiii 

(XXII) must dispel alldoubts in the matter as much as his own 
practice as t^’pified in verses like 

wwKipR RrdPr m: ii 
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of that style prasada is mostly non-existent ; to call it either 

is at best a subterfuge for which there is not much of justification* 

The next great landmark in the history of Sanskrit literature 
of Bengal is the Renaissance during the early half of the sixteenth 
century, a movement that was almost coeval with the heyday of 
Navya Nyaya and the religious reformation heralded by Caitanya. 
The apostles of the great teacher together with their disciples 
included a few, who had the ^rit and talent of a poet in them 
and it was in their writings, spread over a period sufficiently long 
that a type of literary composition grew up, which inspite of 
the decadent atmosphere in the midst of which it took its rise, tried 
to. imitate and emulate the best models of the previous period. Rupa 
Gosvamin,^ a prolific writer together with his illustrious nephew, 
Jiva, Kavi Karnapura,- who, if Vkisnava tradition is believed, 
lisped in numbers as numbers came, Ramfinanda Raya, Murari Gupta, 
to mention only a few, while retaining the and and 

iKTOPr<s of the earlier periods, imported into it, after the model 
of the writers of other parts, specially of South India like Lllasuka, 


Whether Sriharsa was a Bengali or hailed from 
Mithila does not affect our conclusions in any way. 

1 See his dramas and lyrics, particularly the Uddhavad^ta and 
the devotional lyric, Mukundamuktavaliy which is a short Kavya 
in the bhakti rasa of the Vaisnavas. 

2 The Anandavrndavana-campfi, as a whole, and the following 
verses, taken at random from his verse compositions would, indicate 
the preferential treatment he had given to the famous G, /?. as known 
from the practice of earlier writers of Bengal : — 

i 


f * infill 


^ ^ vrmt ^ i 

TCHTt ^ n 



mf «rrft!r i 

The Gadya as per (pp. 4 1 -43-44-45 

exhibits our poel^s preference for the G. R, 
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an amount of grace and ease which linked the literary activities of 
Bengal in a line with those of other provinces and gave to it a con- 
tinental outlook. The charge that is often levelled against the 
kavya style of this period, that it verges on effeminacy is more per- 
tinent when it is levelled against the vernacular literature, which 
however, be it marked, is unsurpassed in many other respects and has 
taken in view the devotional fervour and lyric impulse that accompany 
it. Henceforward the vernacular literature proved supreme and the 
best geniuses of the country, just in keeping with tlae spirit of the 
time, were attracted to it; though, all through even up till now there 
have been poets who have kept the old torch still ablaze maintaining 
the time-honoured traditions of the Gaudl nti and preserving for it 
life through vicchitH (beauty) and vaicitrya (speciality). 

Thus the Gaudl rlti in practice had its excellences and recommenda- 
tions and deserved well of the theorists, who were led away from it, 
because of the bias of earlier writers, whose antiquity gave to them an 
unchallenged support. It might have been the angularities of the indi- 
vidual Gauda writers that brought on. their heads abuse and reproach ; 
while their good points, of which hints are available from the works 
of the great theorists as reconstructed in the resumS in the earlier part 
ot the paper, were intrinsic and indigenous and throve well in the 
soil of Gauda. There is a point of caution to be noted here. It would 
be preposterous to think that the great writers, particularly the very best 
of them, were led by tenets of a type of compostlon prevalent there 
or imported from abroad. Even the theorists do not go so far. 
RAjasekhara in his Kavyamlmamsay^ mentions the as one 

of eight varieties of poets. Not unlikely, these were the lesser poets 
whom practice ( or in the language of Dandin,- or 

in the opinion of the Jaina writers on Kavibikm) in a particular 
line brought into limelight. 

This leads us to remark on that one dra\y-back in Indian poetics, 
like that of several other departments of Indian learning and culture, 

1 Chap. V. In many cases these ifrfhufts were masters of a 
particular style and were highly esteemed. It is not unlikely that 
some characteristic verses of these poets have survived in the antho* 
logies. 

2 Kavyadarha I. 

HI *i H HT!Pnf€?n h h* htkISh hwwhhui ii 
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which has been brought into relief by the above discussion. What 
had once constituted as the forU of the mstta tended to grow useless, 
out of a stifling of independent thinking and became its gravest de- 
fect in the matter of serving as an aid to literary venture.' It was 
deemed a sacrilege to raise up an old question in a new form all ways 
were blocked for pouring old wine into new bottles. The Gau^x rlii 
became a rll4hi or grew stereotyped in the works of the theorists long 
before it had been given a chance of chastening its over-efforts and 
any consideration of this was nothing more than a dead issue. Un- 
like what has happened in the West, the Indian critic hai not kept 
himself abreast of the spirit reigning in his time on ail matters and 
has thus deprived himself and the general reader of the opportunity 
of checking and helping in the creation of good literature which is 
the motif oi d\\ sound criticism. 

SiVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA 


I Cf. wrfiRWT ^ a dictum which served as 

a ruling on the formal manner and content of thought. 



MISCELLANY 

A note on the Avantisundari katha in relation 
to Bharavi and Dandin 

\\\ my dixt\c\t o\\ Bharavi and Dandin in IHQ.t vol, i, pp, 3 if., 
I made an attempt to shew that the data furnished by Mr. Raraakrishna 
Kavi in his edition of the prose AvantisundarVkathii, attributed to 
Dandin, and its anonymous metrical summary AvantisundarVkatha- 
sJra (referred to below as KathZi and Katka-sara respectively) are not 
conclusive with regard to his theory of the relationship of Bharavi and 
Dandin. The only place wliere Bharavi is directly mentioned in the 
printed texts is in a verse in the Katha sdra^ which runs thus : 

sa mcdhiiv’t kavir vidvan bharavth prahhavo girUm / 
anurudhydkaron inaitrlm narendre vimuvardhane // 

I have already pointed out that this verse does not appear plausible in 
its readings and is therefore of doubtful import. The corresponding 
prose passage in the KathZi,^ as printed by Mr. Kavi, is also hopelessly 
fragmentary and not at all clear. The name of Bharavi, at least, does 
occur, in it so that a statement or theory, which is based upon this 
solitary and doubtful verse in an admittedly late metrical summary and 
which is not supported by anything in the prose original, could not 
be accepted as authoritative or conclusive. 

1 am glad to find that my doubts are confirmed, and further light 
thrown upon this question by G. Harihara Sastrl, who has succeeded 
in obtaining an extract of the passage in question from another palm- 
leaf MS. of the prose Katha in the collection of the Department for 
Publication of Sanskrit MSS. at Trivandrum, and who has contributed 
a short paper on this subject to the Allahabad Oriental Conference, 
held in November, 1926. In the summary of his paper, printed by the 
Conference (p. 45),- he has given the passage in question, which, 
as we have already noted, is fragmentary in Mr. KavPs edition of the 
text. I give here an extract from it relevant to our discussion ; 

\ The passage reads thus : yataU kaun va 

pu\iya-karffiani vi^nuvardhandkhye rHja-sanau pranayam anvabadhmt^ 

2 After this article was sent for publication, I found that Mr. G. 

Harihara Sastri had printed his Conference paper (to which I wanted 
to draw attention) in vol, iii, no; i, pp.i69f. 

I. H. Q,, JUNE, 1927 
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Yatah kauUka-kuntafo {—Dantocfarah) inahakaivam inahTi^prabhavai}}, 
pradipta-bhasam bharavim ravim ivendur anuruddhy a darsa iva puny a- 
karmani vi^nuvardhanAkkye rafa-sUnau pranayam anvabadhnat. 

It is clear that the author of the metrical summary must have been 
summarising this prose passage in the verse quoted above, as closely 
as possible ; but his quotation also makes it clear that some emenda- 
tions are necessary in this verse (as given in the printed text) to make 
it consistent and intelligible. The verb amrudhya in the verse stands— 
somewhat strangely — without an object, but this quotation makes 
it likely that we should read bkaraviin and prabhavam girhn in the 
first line and construe them as the missing object to this verb. Let me 
now quote G. Harihara ^astrfs remarks in this connexion ; *Tt is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the words bharavih and prab/tavah ending in 
visarga^ which in the verse being construed as referring to sah (Damo* 
dara) has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara were 
identical, should be read as bharavim and prabhavam. What we learn 
from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi wa* a ^aivile 
{mahl-miva) and a great poet {giram prabliavah) attached to the Prince 
Visnuvardhana, and that Damodara, who was also endowed with 
poetical gifts of a high order, secured the friendship of the Prince 
through the medium of Bharavi.^' 

On the evidence of the MS.^ all these conclusions with regard 
to Bharavi may be accepted as plausible. And Bharavi may fur- 
ther be assigned to the commencement of the 7th century A.D. The 
narrative in the Katha mentions Simhavisiui, the Pallava king of KaucI, 
and DurvinltrT, the Gaiiga king as contemporaries of Visnuvardhana. 
G. Harihara Sastrl points out that three kings of the same name are 
revealed by the inscriptions as rulers of various provinces of the Dekkan 
in the beginning of the 7th centu.y. On the other hand, the probable 
date of Bharavi, who appears to have been already famous in the 
Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D., would roughly coincide with the dates 
of these rulers, with one of whom he is actually associated in this MS. 
If Bharavi thus belongs roughly to the end of the 6th and beginning of 
the 7th century, the date of Dandin, the supposed author of the Kaiha, 
who is given as fourth in descent from Bliaravi's contemporary Damo- 
dara, would approximately fall towards the close of the 7th and begin- 
ning of the 8th century. 13 ut Mr. Kavi*.s bold conjecture that Bharavi 
was the great-grandfather of Dandin vanishes into thin air ! 

But the question still remains as to whether this Dandin is the 
same as the author of the Daha-kumlxra-caHtax who also bore the 
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same name. Of course, the name of the author cannot be discovered 
anywhere in the printed text of the Katha^ but taking into considera- 
tion the probability that the Katha-sara \s a faithful summary of the 
original, there is no reason to doubt that in the original prose Kathat 
one Dandin was presented as the narrator of the story, ‘The question, 
therefore, naturally arises as to whether this Dandin is identical with 
the Dandin of the Dam-kumTira-carita (hereafter referred to as Dkc ) ; 
and if so, what relation this newly discovered Kaiha bears to Dkc^ 
which also contains in the Prelude the story of Avantisundarl . 

It is well known that the Dkc^ as now extant, shares with Bana’s 
two romances the peculiarity of having been left unfinished ; but it 
also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is usually supplied by a 
supplement often called Uttara-pxihika or Sesa, which is now known 
to be the work of a late Dekkan author, Cakrapani Diksita, and with 
which we are not concerned here. The beginning is found in a 
Purva^pit/iiM or Prelude, which is believed on good grounds to be the 
work of some other hand and not composed by Dandin. The title 
Dma-kmmra carita indicates that we are to expect accounts of the 
adventure of ten princes ; but Dandin's work proper (excluding the 
Prelude and the Supplement) gives us eight of these in eight Ucchvasas. 
The PUrva-plthika, therefore, was intended to supply the framework 
as well as the history of two more princes, while the Uttara-pUhika 
undertakes to conclude the story of VUruta left incomplete at the 
last chapter of DandiiVs work. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Purva’Plihikri is extant in various forms, and the details of the tales 
do not agree in all versions. Of these, the version which begins with 
the verse brahimn^a-ccatra-davdah and narrates the story of Puspod- 
bhava and Somadatta (along with that of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
sundarl) in five Ucchvasas, is the usually accepted one, found in most 
MSS. and printed editions. VVe shall refer to it below as the usual 
Prelude.'* In this usual Prelude, there are, however, definite divergences 


I It is remarkable that the usual metrical namaskriya required by 
theory at the beginning of a katha is not present in this Prelude, but 
it plunges into the narrative at once with the solitary verse referred to 
above. This verse brahmli.wla-ccatrct is quoted anonymously by Bhoja in 
his Sarasvari-kiinfhabharana (ed. Borooah, 1884, p.114) > fact 

would indicate that the Prelude must have been prefixed at a very 
early time, at least some time before the i ith century A. D, 
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in respect of some matters of fact from the main text of Dandin ; 
and as Mr. Kavi himself points out, the main text is written in good 
style, compared with which the style of the Prelude is '‘stale”. These 
and other reasons, which we need not detail here’, have led scholars 
to doubt the authenticity of the usual Prelude. Wilson ventured 
the conjecture that the Prelude might be regarded as the work of 
one of Bandings disciples ; but in view of the various forms in wl>ich 
it is now known to exist, this conjecture must either be discarded or 
modified to the extent of presuming more than one disciple of Dandin’s, 
each of whom must be supposed to have tried his hand, accordijig 
to his own fancy and literary ability, to complete the master's In- 
complete masterpiece. At any rate, it will be enough for our purpose 
to presume that the original PTirva-pxthikd, compo'^cd by Dandin 
himself, must have been, for some reason or other, lost ; and attempts 
were made to supply the deficiency by later ambitious authors, who 
might or might not have been Dandin\s pupils. 

Now, Mr. Kavi seems to suggest that the prose AvantisundarV 
katha, discovered by him and attributed to Dandin is the lost Pnrva- 
plihika of the Dam-kurnara-carita. 

Unfortunately, the extent of the work, as now recovered, is too 
slight and its character too fragmentary to give us a definite and 
convincing solution to the question. For its contents (even .of the 
slight portion recovered) we have to depend entirely on the metrical 
Katha-sT^ra, presuming it to be a faithful, if late, summary of the 
original. But certain features presented even by this hopeless frag- 
ment of 2$ pages seem to throw doubt on Mr. Kavi’s supposition, 
in support of which no other argument except the presence of a 
common theme and a supposed common authorship has been brought 
forward . 

One of the main grounds on which a critic of Sanskrit literature would 
object to accept the KathJ as the lost Prelude to the Dkc is the extra- 
ordinary divergence of style between the two works, a point which 
cannot fail to strike even the most careless reader. If they are indeed 
by the same author and formed parts of the same work, one should 
expect an evenness of style in the two, unless it is presumed without 
good ground > that the author intende 1 a more elaborate and florid 

I For the arguments, see Agashe's Introd. to Daiakumipd' 
(ed. Bomb. Sansk. Series). 
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style for the Prelude and a simpler and more vigorous style for the 
wprk itself. The twenty-five pages of the fragment of the Kathit, 
that have been printed are taken up (leaving aside the metrical namas- 
kriyU and the introductory prose account of the narrator himself) 
entirely with the account of the parents of Rajavahana, king Raja- 
haipsa of Magadha and his queen Vasumati, their union and amorous 
sports. In the usual Prelude, this topic is dismissed^ in proper imita- 
tion of Dandin’s usual method and style, in a few lines. The metrical 
summary devotes some sixteen verses to this erotic topic, which 
was thus undoubtedly an elaborate affair in the original Katha, as 
this conclusion is also indicated by the recovered fragmentary portion 
of the Katha it^^elf which devotes several pages to it. Judging from the 
extent of this episode and the leisurely way of proceeding with the 
story, one should think that the lost KathU was probably an indepen- 
dent composition, enormous in bulk, and could not have been in- 
tended as a Prelude to the Dkc, The erotic elaboration is in 
the right orthodox style of the later kTivyas ; but such extended 
scale of elaborate descriptive writing is more suited to the romances 
of the type of Kadamban than to Dkc, the prose style and treatment 
of which are saved from this tendency to over-elaboration, and are 
reasonably simple, direct and elegant. We have in this part of the 
Katha, as in the Kadamban or Harm-carita, the same love for long 
rolling compounds, the same stringing of epithets and similes, the 
same weakness for the jingling of alliterative sounds, for complex 
puns, for involved constructions, for sesquipedalian sentences fiaving 
ode subject and one verb either at the beginning or at the end, but 
beaten out with a generous supply of epithetic clauses upon clauses, 
which cease only when the author’s ingenuity has for the moment 
exhausted itself. Mr. Kavi himself admits that “the AvnniisundarV 
katha in style resembles Kadambarl, but it is less monotonous and 
more difficult” ; he might have added that it least resembles the Dkc 
in this respect. No doubt, the author of the Dkc possesses descrip- 
tive power in a high degree, and one may quite pertinently refer to 
such passages as the description of the sleeping Ambalika, where he 
indulges in this trick of florid description. But even here he never 
goes beyond moderate limits ; and such descriptions occur only rarely 
in Dkc and never ranges over more than a few lines or even one 
printed page. He attempts a brilliant tour tk force (as in Ucchvasa 
vil), but wisely limits himself to a sparing use of it, only when it 
is happily motifed ; and his employment of alliteration, chiming 
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and other verbal tricks are not so free and cloying as we find it in 
the works of Subandlui and Bana. It is not maintained that the 
author of the Dkc makes no pretension to ornament, but in the main 
his use of it is effective, limited and pretty, and not recondite, in- 
cessant and tiresome. In the published Katha^ which affiliates itself, 
in style and method to elaborate poetic romances like the Kadambari, 
one fails to find those characteristics which give a distinction to the 
Dkc and make it a unique masterpiece in Sanskrit prose literature. 

Turning to the story itself, the Kaiha does not help us, for the 
portion recovered and printed breaks off with the union of Raja- 
hanisa and his queen VasumatT, and the hero Rajavahana himself is not 
yet born. But taking the Katha-slra as giving us a faithful sum- 
mary of the incomplet dy recovered original, we can profitably compare 
its method of story-telling with that pursued in the Dkc. In the 
usual Prelude, the preliminary story of Rajaviihana and Avanti- 
sundarl is given in five Ucchvasas, but this includes also the adventures 
of Somadatta and Puspodbhava after their separation from Raja- 
v&hana. This trend of the story is followed, but the Katha-sara gives 
it in seven chapters (which probably indicates that the original 
ATii/Aii had about the same number of UcchvSsas), but even with this 
extent it breaks off without completing the story. The sequence 
of the constituent tales and .incidents are also not the same. 
Rajavahana's adventure in the underworld is told in ch, v, while ch. vi 
and vii relate the adventures of Puspodbhava and Somadatta respec- 
tively ; in the usual Prelude, the adventures of these two princes 
are given in the reverse order in Ucchvasas i:i and iv respectively while 
that of Rajavahana is told in Ucchvasa ii. Nothing, of course, 
can be concluded from this change of order, for the various versions 
differ from each other in this respect, as well as in respect of 
some details of names and incidents. But when we take into considera- 
tion the manner of story-telling, we perceive a marked difference. 
It is noteworthy that we find in the KathU what we do not find in the 
DkCf viz., a tendency towards beating out the main story with 
numerous episodes, repetition of old legends, side-stories and digres- 
sions. No doubt, the episodic method of story-telling is very old 
in Indian literature and obtains from the time of the Brkatkatha or 
even earlier ; but in the Dkc itsejf, such subsidiary tales never hamper 
or hold up the main thread of the narrative, in such a way as we 
find in the Katha. In ch. iv of the Katha (as summarised in the Katha- 
Sara), for instance, the king begins to narrate previous history in 
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detail to his queen, and the interpolation of episodic stories like 
those of Vararuci, Vyaeji, king Mahapadma, Canakya and so forth 
makes us believe that the work was written after the manner and 
model of the BrhatkathU, in which also most of these stories occurred 
(as we know from Somadeva's and Ksemendra^s Sanskrit versions). 
In the same way, the legends of Sudraka, iSaiinaka, Muladeva and 
Samudradatta are brought in to embellish the main story. All the 
stories cannot strictly be taken as relevant, but in some of them, the 
object in introducing heroes and heroines of old is to maintain, in 
the form of rebirth, an intimate connexion between these ancient 
heroes and the chief characters of the story. In the Prelude to Dkc, 
this device is employed only once where Rajavahana alludes to the 
curse pronounced on him in a former birth when Avantisundari was 
also his wife, but this incident is skilfully interwoven into the plot 
itself. It seems, therefore, that the author of the KathTi (whoever he 
was) carried this trick to its utmost possibilities and introduced in 
imitation a large number of stories of reborn heroes and heroines. It 
is also remarkable that the whole of the story of Kadambarx, as set 
forth up to the end of Bana^s portion of the work, is interpolated in 
ch. V of the Katha-sara. In ch. lii, again, it is predicted that Raja- 
vahana would have a brother, named Ilauisavahana, who would conquer 
the three worlds ; possibly the author had also the intention of narrat* 
ing his exploits or bringing him in as a character. This manner of 
story-telling and the enclosing of narrative within narrative as well as the 
leisurely and extended scale of descriptive writing that is adopted in the 
Ar<7///a, would make one legitimately suspect that the work was probably 
an independent treatment of the story of Avantisundari with a large 
infusion of relevant or irrelevant episodic tales, derived from other 
sources, and could not possibly have been the lost Prelude to Dkc, 

If this conclusion is accepted, explanation of the common theme, 
viz., the story of Rajavahana and Avantisundari, does not present any 
difficulty. Nor should the fact of a common theme urge us to accept 
this as the lost Prelude to the Dkc, It is probable that some 

later author, ambitious of writing a romance in the approved vein of 
Bana’s works (with which he appears to have be^n well acquainted), 
simply took this story of Avantisundari from the original lost Prelude 
of die Dkc and embellished it in the approved fashion. It is not at 
all clear from the texts that the actual authorship of the Katha itself 
is attributed to Dandin or even belonged to him, but rather the 
anonymous author of the Katha gives us at the beginning a story, half 
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biographical and half fanciful^ of Da^'Jin, who was the author of the 
original source of the Katha, introducing him as the narrator of the 
main story and setting forth his motives of narration. Otherwise, 
the presence of supernatural elements in this part of the Katha is hard 
to explain ; for it does not stand to reason that Dandin himself intro- 
duced the supernatural incident in his own biographical account in 
connection with himself. 1 1 is also noteworthy that no trace of such 
biographical and supernatural stories is to be found in any known 
version of the rrelude to D/a\ The common theme and the supposed 
common authorship may thus be reasonably explained ; and if this is 
agreed to, there is no other groui.d on which the Katha can be taken 
as the lost Prelude to the Dkc, 

It may also be pointed out that the AvantisundarVkaiha commences 
with 26 introductory stanzas in the kloka or anusiubh metre concluding 
this preliminary part with a verse in arya. These verses contain an 
obeisance {namaskriya) to I^ana and homage to Vyasa and Valmiki, 
and then dwell upon poets and poetry generally, incidentally praising 
great poets and poems of tlie past and mentioning the au thorns motive 
in composing his work. After this come*? the prose story, the preli- 
minary part of which gives us an account of Dandin and his family, 
making him the narrator of the main story, which is said to have been 
related by him to his friends. If we take the Harsa'carita as a typical 
surviving specimen of the later akhyayika^ it will be seen at once that 
our so-called Katka really conforms to the established tradition and 
requirements of an akhyayika and not of a katha. In Harsa-caritat 
we have a similar metrical obeisance to l 5 iva and Parvatl and homage 
to Vyasa, followed by several verses in piaise of older poets and poems 
(all in the hloka or anustubh metre) and concluding in a jagati verse 
which praises Harsa, devotion to whom supplies the motive of Bana's 
literary venture. In the preliminary prose part of the Har^a-carita^ again, 
we have also a rather lengthy account of the poet^s youth, his reception 
at the court of Harsa, his return to his native country and the relation 
of the story to his relatives. From this it is clear that the author of the 
Avaniisundafi-kaiha very closely follows the model of the Har^a- 
carita^ which however is designated an Ikhyayika and not a katha. 
No doubt, a katha has an introductory metrical namaskriya of a 
different kind to devas and gurus^ a statement of the author's family 
and his motives of authorship, and all these elements are to be found 
in Bana's Kadambarl, But in a katha there is no metrical praise of older 
poets and poems, and the preliminary prose portion does not contain any 
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biographical account of the poet but plunges directly into the 
narrative. 

It is well known that Dandin, the author of the KavyAdarha^ 
refuses to admit the fine distinctions made by theorists between a 
katha and an akhyaytka : but his own definition of these two species 
of prose composition is entirely negative and does not help lis in 
fixing his conception of them. It is not until we come to Rudrata, 
who has accepted and generalised the characteristics of Bana’s 
two works into universal rules governing the composition of the 
katkZi and the ZikhyayikZi respectively, that we find these two species 
entirely stereotyped in theory^. It is possible, therefore, that the 
Avantisundarx-katha was composed before this fixing of characteristics 
in Rudrata's time ; and th.i would explain the apparent confusion 
of the characteristics of a katha and an akhyaytka made by its author. 
But he could not have been very far from the time of the author of 
the Dkcy whose work he utilises and whose biographical details were 
not yet entirely lost in his time. 

S. K. 


Where did Prince Vijaya come from ? 

Prince Vijaya of Radha (vulgarised in the Sinhalese language into 
Liila) who afterwards became the first Ksatriya king of Ceylon, it will 
be seen, belonged to the Sengar clan of Rajputs. 

Inspite of a number of ruling families of non-Ksatriya origin, 
and not overwhelmingly large alien hordes en masse, having in the 
past here and there intermarried with and eventually merged in- 
distinguishably into the vastly multitudinous Ksatriya community 
now represented chiefly by the Rajputs, the one predominant racial 
element among the Rajputs of the present day is essentially the 
ancient Ksatriya element. 

The Rajputs are found all over Northern India but are by far the 
most numerous in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Many of 

I On this question, see my article on The Katha and the Akhya^ 
yika in the BullUin of the London School of Oriental Studies, 1924, 
vol. iii, pp. 507-17. 

JUNE, 1927 
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the old Rajput traditions, including some all-India importance, have 
cither been lost or are on the brink of being lost irrevocably and the 
old tradition about the Sengar Rajputs having in ancient times, estab- 
lished a kingdom in Ceylon is one of them. 

The Sengar Rajputs formed “a powerful clan’"’ numbering about 
80,000 souls and *'are recognised as one of the thirty-six royal clans.”^ 
They are ‘‘naturally warlike and turbulent**® and possess ''very good 
qualifications as soldiers.’** “Their history is remarkable, for at all 
times they were renowned for their strength and courage.’** Even 
in the early years of British rule when the East India Company held 
only the eastern districts of the United Provinces, “the Sengars were 
considered the most independent and troublesome of all the subjects 
of the Company.”* They claim descent from the great sage feyaSrnga 
or EkaSrnga, popularly known as Srngl Esi, who figures so prominently 
in the story of the birth of the famous king Rama of Ayodhya, whose 
sister he had married. He had his hermitage on the river Kausiki, in 
Anga,^ somewhere near the site where the ancient shrine of iSrngesvara® 
now stands. His son Caturanga succeeded his maternal grandfather, 
Romapada, the (Lunar race) king of Afiga, as the latter’s adopted son. 
The Bsyasrnga Jataka is one of the oldest Jataka stories, and medallions 
bearing scenes tlierefrom have been found among the sculptures of the 
first or second century B.C. at Bhfirhut and Siinci. 

Karna (Kaunteya)® of Mahabharata fame, the most powerful ally 

1 Ethnographical Handbook for N. W. P. and Oiidh, by Crooke. 

2 Gazetteer of Jalaun District, U. P. 3 Ibid. 

4 Bingley’s “Rajputs” 

5 Gazetteer of Ballia District, U. P. 6 Ibid. 

7 The country round Bhagalpur, adjacent to Radha. Some Sengars 
are still found there. 

8 The name must originally have been 'Bsyasnigesvara. Rsya- 
firnga literalh^ means ‘a deer’s horn* and the legend (Varaha Piirana, 11, 
207-10) about the foundation of the Shrine preserves this name 
in this way that Siva once became a deer, Visnu caught . hold of 
his horns, 6iva thereupon disappeared leaving a horn in the hands 
of Vi^nu who then set it up there with his own hands for* worship as 
a ^ivalifiga. 

9 His descendants are now known as Bisens after his son Vi'9a- 
sena. King Rama Varma of Syngaverapura, the patron and dis- 
ciple of NSgesa (Nagoji) Bhatta, w^as a Bisen K9atriya. 
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of the Kauravas, was a cadet of the royal house of Ahga and belonged 
to a junior branch of the descendants of Caturanga. He usurped the 
throne of Ahga to the exclusion of king Karna’s' son’s (king Vikarna’s) 
one hundred sons, the ‘Sata-Karnas’. Some of the latter thereupon 
took possession of the adjacent country of Rndha and made Burdwan 
their capital and some migrated south-west and carved out, in Cedi, 
a kingdom which came to be known by the name of Dahala after 
its first great Sengar king Dahala Deva. 

About seventy years ago Hume came to know of an old tradition 
among the Sengar Rajputs to the effect that one of their ancestors had, 
in ancient times, migrated to Ceylon and established an independent 
kingdom there. From the valley of the Ganges in the North to far off 
Ceylon in the South appeared to him, however, to be too far a cry and 
in a memorandum that he subsequently wrote on the history and 
ethnology of the district of Etawali* he referred to the tradition in the 
following words: — 

"Claiming, like the Gautam Rajputs, to be descended from Shringhi 
Rishi, they (the Sengar Rajputs) pretend that their own immediate 
ancestor, Puran Deo, migrated southward, and established an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan, or as most will have it in 
Ceylon.* The constant allusion to a monarchy of Rajputs in Ceylon 
which haunts us at every turn of their old traditions may embalm 
some long-forgotten reality, but nothing as yet discovered warrants 
our treating it as anything but a pure myth." (N. W. P. Census 
Report, 1865, I, App. B.). 

At the time Hume wrote these linos he had obviously no know- 


1 King Karha, father of king Vikarna (of the senior branch), 
is not to be confused with king Karna (Kaunteya) of the junior 
branch. 

2 Etawah formed part of the tract of country ceded to the East 
India Company by the Nawab Vazir of Oudh in the year 1801. “In 
the new country were several Zemindars who, as usual under native 
governments, had enjoyed a sort of sovereignty and of whom little more 
was exacted than an annual tribute, and sometimes the use of their 
troops in war.” (Mill’s History of British India). Many of these 
sovereign princes were Sengar Rajputs. 

3 Hume here blundered in mixing up two independent traditions, 
i.e., one about Ceylon and the other about the Deccan, together. 
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ledge of the corresponding Sinhalese tradition as preserved in the 
Mahavarasa about Prince Vijaya’s advent in Ceylon from North- 
East India in the fifth or sixth century B.C, or he would have opined 
quite differently. 

The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs has been that an ances- 
tor of theirs, Bhoja^ by name, who was, according to some genea- 
logists, a son of Bsyasriiga and according to others a distant des- 
cendant of the sage—and this seems more reasonable because Rsya^riiga 
was a contemporary of Dafiaratha and Rama and thus lived at a 
time too remote for Bhoja to have been his son- — migrated from 
Burdwan in Radha to Ceylon and became the first Sengar king of 
that island, that he was succeeded by his younger brother Padma 
Deva (or, according to a few genealogists, Padma Deva^s son Purna 
Deva)® who had subsequently followed him there and that the latter, 
after reigning there for some time, placed his son on the throne of 
Ceylon and himself came back to India. 

Radha is the ^‘ancient name of a portion of Bengal west of the 
Bhagirathl river.’' It ‘^corresponded roughly with the kingdom of 
Karna-Suvarna^ and with the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, 
Western Murshidabad and Hooghly." (Imp. Gaz. of India, 1908, 
vol, xxi). 

The Gangarides of ancient Greek writers must have been the 
Sengars of Radha because “Burdwan (the ancient capital of the Sengars 
of Radha) has been identified as the Parthalis or Portalis wliich 
according to Greek geographers was the royal city of the Gangarides.'" 
(Imp. Gaz. of India 1908, vol. ix, pp. 92). 


1 Some genealogists give the name as Wijaya Rsi, son of 
Srngl Esi.' Other variants are Bhojaraja, Vijayaraja and Bhoja Rsi. 
Bhoja is however the name more commonly met with. 

2 Moreover we know from the Puranas that the name of the son 
of Srfigl Rsi (Rsyasrhga) was Caturauga and not Bhoja. The genea- 
logists l ave obviously confused .^rugl Rsi with his descendant Siinha, 
father of Sirnhabahu. 

3 But most genealogists make Purna Deva the first great Sengar 
King of the Deccan, and not a King of Ceylon. 

4 The country of Radha may have got the name 'Karna-Suvarna' 
after king Karna, or his son Vikarna, or the latter's 100 sons, the 
Sata-Karnas. 
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The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs that they once ruled 
at Burdwanin Radha is corroborated by a tradition among other Rajput 
clans also. The Chauhan Rajputs, for instance, claim that their king 
Isvara who lived 35 generations before Prthviraja, the last indepen- 
dent Hindu king of Delhi, was a son-in-law of the Sengar king 
Sankara of Burdv/an. (Vide Vamsa-bhaskara by Kaviraja Surya- 
malla of Bundi, 1899, Jodhpur edition, p. 1262). 

There is not, so far as I am aware, anything in Sinhalese tradition 
to corroborate the alleged return of Padma Deva or Piirna Deva to 
India but all the other important details are practically identical. 

“The members of the clan to which Vijaya belonged, appear to 
have been called Slhala,' the ‘Lion-men'.*' (Dr. Geiger, I. H. Q., 
II, 7), and in India the family bard of the Sengar Rajputs while singing 
the eulogies of his forefathers reminds him of Sengars having once 
ruled in Simhala-dvipa and in doing so calls him a Singhel 
(Simhella)* down to the present day. 

As regards the original home of Vijaya the Sinhalese tradition 
as preserved in the Mahavamsa is strikingly identical with the old 
tradition of the Sengar Rajputs in India. The Mahavamsa states 
that the mother of Vijaya's father Siinhabrihu was a daughter of the 
king of Vanga and grand-daughter of the king of Kalihga and that 
it was in Laja, on the road from ' Vanga to Magadha, that she gave 
birth to Sinihabahu. Dlpavarjisa also mentions Vanga as the home 
of Simhabahu's mother Susima. All these facts point unmistakably 
to Laja (Radha) in North East India, and not to Lata in Western 
India as some scholars will have it, as the original home of Vijaya 
and his forefathers. What is most important is that the Mahavamsa 
definitely locates Laja on the road from Vanga to Magadha and 
this condition is .literally fulfilled by Radha which is, moreover, sur- 
rounded by Vanga, Kalinga and Magadha, the three countries men- 
tioned in the story of Vijaya as preserved in Ceylonese annals. 

The Laja theory is an erroneous and impossible theory based on 
nothing beyond the fanciful adoption by the annalists of Ceylon of 
the names of the two Indian West coast seaport towns — Bharukaccha 

1 Sanskrit 'Sitnhala' (whence Siinhala-dvTpa) and an inscription 
of 1134 A.C. gives the name of the Sengar clan as Singara* (E. L, IV, 
P- ISO* 

2 Literally Lion-born. From Sirnha, as Chandel (Cande*’a) from 
Candra ; Baghel from Bagh (Skt. Vyaghra) and so on. 
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(Broach) and Supparaka (Sopara)— as fallin^c; on Vijaya’s route to 
Ceylon. The authors of the ‘Dipa^amsa' and the 'Mahavainsa* lived 
about 800-1000 years after Vijaya. They knew that the original 
home of the Prince was LaLja (Radha) in India and that he came to 
Ceylon b)' sea-route but did not know that the only route connecting 
Radha with Ceylon by boat lay along the East coast of India. They, 
therefore, groped in the dark and caught hold of the much-frequented 
and well-known Indo-Ceylonese trade route along the West coast, 
via Bharukaccha and Supparaka which appealed to their fancy as 
the least hazardous and, therefore, the most probable route to have 
been taken by Vijaya on his adventurous voyage from Laja (Radha) 
to Ceylon. 


Kunwar Shivnath Singh Sengar 


*'Sri Magaradhvaja Yogi 700.*’ 

The name Magaradhvaja with a mysterious number 700 almost 
invariably attached to it was found by various archaeologists inscribed 
on temples and idols scattered over a vast area lying between Baijnath 
close to the Ganges in the North and Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State 
bordering on the Godavari in the South and Chittorgarh in the 
North-west to Cuttak in the East, covering the whole of the Central 
Provinces and parts of Bihar, Orissa, Central India ar*^ Rajputana. 
It occurs on temples at Markanda and Chural in the Chanda District, 
Potinar and Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State, Khurda near Cuttak, 
Baijnath in Bihar, Pali in the Bilaspur District, Boramdeo and Kan- 
kali in the Kawardha State, Dewa^-bija in Khaftagarh State, Amara- 
kantaka and Chandrehe in Baghelkhand, Khajiiraha in Bundelkhand, 
Bilhari in the Jubbalpore District, Hindoria in the Damoh District, 
Barahata in the Narsinghpur District, Kelod in the Nagpur District, 
Mandhata in the Nimar District, and Chittorgarh in Rajputana. In 
all these places whether they be the walls of temples, pillars or 
idols, the figure 700” invariably accompanies the name. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham with his Assistants took it to be the year of some era 
when this Yogin visited all those sacred places. He first tried to fit in 
with Cedi or Kalacuri era and later on with the Har^a era, but 
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it would fit in with none. Judging from the formation of characters 
Sir Alexander Cunningham accorded his opinion that they were not 
older than the 12th or 13th Century.' Thus every time the name 
was found, it offered a riddle to the archaeological officers to solve 
with reference to other circumstances of the locality. The question 
remained unsolved till 1904 A.D. when Mr. Cousens, Superintendent 
of Archaeology, met me at Raipur and suddenly sprang the question 
as to the meaning of the figure. The explanation given to him was 
considered satisfactory and he recorded it in his Progress Report for 
1904. Magaradhvaja measured his importance by the size of his 
following. He was the leader of 700 disciples. This is supported 
by the fact that the inscription is not in the same handwriting in each 
case, as one should expect it to be, were it written by one solitary 
Yogin wandering from shrine to shrine. The name was no doubt 
engraved by some ones of his many disciples, but not always by the 
same man. 

Till then I had never thought of this Yogin at all and although 
accorditig to Mr. Cousens I had solved the mystery of the figure, 
which had puzzled Sir Alexander Cunningham and his officers, my 
curiosity was excited as to who this Yogin could be. Whenever 
I visited any ancient remains, I tried to search for the name of this 
ubiquitous Yogin and found it where the archaeologist's eyes had failed 
to catch it. The latter had seen it in about ten places and my 
curiosity brought to light as many more. In the Kawardha Slate 
and in the Damoh District, I found it inscribed on even the pedestal 
of the Visnuite idols enshrined in the old temples now reduced to 
ruins and in the Khairagarh State and Raipur District 1 found the 
name carved on huge liiigams. It may be permissible to inscribe a 
name on walls and pillars but one must be extremely holy and ex- 
traordinarily popular before he could be allowed to have his name 
inscribed on the object of the worship itself. Garrick® rightly conceived 
the importance of this Yogin, when he said that this pilgrim was no 
common mendicant. He must have commanded considerable re- 
sources to have enabled him to visit the numerous places at vast 
distanses from each other at which his name remains inscribed. 
This too at a time when travelling was very expensive and seldom 


1 Archaeological Reports, vol. XVII, p. 43. 

2 Arch. Reports, vol. XIX, p. 23. 
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undertaken without a due number of elephants, camels and attendants. 
What this number might have been 6 or 7 hundred years ago can 
be judged from the present day paraphernalia of the Jagadgurus of 
the Sankara mathas, who move about with a tremendous following 
accompanied with a variety of vehicles from carts to cars, yet I do 
not think that they are considered sufficiently holy to have their 
names carved on the sacred images and liiig.uns they worship. A 
Yogin is usually a ^ivite and may well be highly honoured by the 
followers of that sect, but we find Magaradhvaja equally revered by 
the Visnuites, as the inscribing of his name on Visuuite idols indi- 
cates. The natural conclusion is that he must have been looked 
upon something like a Saiikaracarya. This further sharpened the 
craving for finding out his native place and 1 am glad to say that a 
manuscript history of Ratanpur kings was finally found, which re- 
corded the existence of a Matha of Magaradhvaja with 700 celTis 
at Ratanpur during the reign of Jajalladeva. The latter flourished 
about in4A.D., the period to which the characters of the pilgrim 
record belong. The Haihayas of Ratanpur were Sivites. They 
were a branch of the Tripuri house, which created an empire for itself 
comprising almost the whole of India within it, at least in the times 
of Karna Daharia, who unfortunately has not received full justice at 
the hands of the writers of Indian History. Mr, Jayaswal rightly calls 
him an Indian Napolean, a title which Vincent Smith has conferred 
on Samudra Gupta. The Tripuri kings belonged to the Kalamukha 
branch of the Pasupata sect of the Sivites and were very liberal to their 
priests. One of them had in fact made a gift of 3 lakhs of villages 
to the high priest Sadbhava Sambhu, who did not keep the estate 
to himself, but with its income founded what was called Golaki Matha, 
of which branches spread even to the Madras Presidency as the 
Malkapuram inscription indicates, Nearer home there were branches 
at Gorgi and Chandrehe in the Rewa State and Khajuraha in Bundel- 
khand. What wonder that a branch of the same institution was 
established at Ratanpur, a place known as Devikhol before King 
Ratnadeya gave his name to it. The oldest shrine at this place is 
that of Mahamaya, (female energy), the object of special worship by 
the Pa§upata Sivites. Magaradhvaja lived at a time when the Tripuri 
house had decayed and the Ratanpur house was ascendant, having 
become independent of the former. The grandeur of the Ratanpur 
Majha must have consequently much increased over that of other 
branches or even the original Golaki Matha, which according to my 
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view was located at Bheraghfit on the Narmada river in the Jubbul- 
pore District. It is quite close to Tripuri (pr^^sent Tewar) and was 
apparently included in that town when it was founded. I am aware 
of the grandeur of the ancient remains at Gorgi, ii miles from 
Rewa, this and the inscriptions found there, describing the matha as a 
very prosperous institution, set up a rival claim further strengthened 
by the name ofi Gorgi which is merely a natural corruption of Golaki, 
still the vicinity of the capital Tripuri to the Causa^ YoginI shrine, 
a round cloister situated on a round hill Golagiri, of which Golaki 
itself is a corruption. These lead me to stick to the first identification. 

On the strength of the peculiarity of names ending in dhvaja^ a ques- 
tion arises whether the traditional kings of Ratanpur were really 
mahantas of the mathas. The local tradition avers that the' first king was 
Mayuradhvaja, a descendant of the great Kartavirya who ruled at 
Mahismatl, the present Mandhata in the Nimar District. His suc- 
cessors are mentioned as follows : — Tamradhvaja, Citradhvaja, Visva- 
dhvaja, Candradhvaja, Makhapaladhvaja, and a host of others without 
dhvaja endings. 

Tamradhvaja has been identified with the Haihaya king of that 
name mentioned in the Mahabharata as having been defeated by 
Arjuna, whose sacrificial horse he had captured and tied at a tank 
at Ratanpur still called Ghudabandha tank. On the face of it this 
story is absurd, as Ratanpur had not been founded then. If the names 
noted above were those of real personages I am inclined to take them 
as predecessors of Makaradhvaja on the religious gaddi of Devikhol, 
to which the name of Ratanpur was given when the kings began to 
live there as stated before. On the back of the Markanda temple there 
is an inscription of Ratnadhvaja dated in the samvat year 1519 or 
1462 A.D. Although an isolated record, I take it to be very suggestive. 
Apparently the Yogin received his name from the Ratanpur Matha 
when he became its head. Probably the traditions of Magaradhvaja’s 
visit to that renowned shrine carried him to Markanda where seeing his 
predecessor's name inscribed at the door, he carved his own on 
the back of the temple. Of course this is highly conjectural, but so far 
as Magaradhvaja is concerned I think it is now well established 
that he was the Sivite head of the Ratanpur matha and had a follow- 
ing of 700 celas. That also explains why in shrines close to 
Ratanpur he enjoyed the privilege of inscribing his name on idols. 
In remoter places we do not find that honour extended to him. 

Hiralal 
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The Mella Ere 


With reference to Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Haraprasad Sastrl’s note 
on the Malla Era of Visnupur in IHQ., vol. iii, no. 1 , pp. 180,181, 1 
am in a position to confirm, from another independent ms. Mm. Sastri’s 
indication that 616 baka was the initial year of this era. The manuscript 
is a commentary composed by Sarvananda-naga on the Kxcaka- 
vadha-kavya of Nitivarman and was lent to me several months back 
by Mm. Sastrl himself for my edition of this poem. The scribe 
of this ms., who calls himself Rama-Sarana Sarman, writes at the end of 
the ms., 

' rnmwnwi 

HUP? I 

w (?) n 

This gives us kaka 1642 and mallahda 1026 as the date of the writing 
of the ms. The initial year of the Malla Era would therefore be kaka 
616. 

S. K. De 


Mahayana and Hinayana Works known to Nagarjuna 

Nagarjuna, if not the founder, was the chief exponent of Mahayana 
Buddhism and may well claim the credit as a great systematiser of 
MahSyana Buddhism. This will be evident if we critically look to 
his mighty works like Prajluiparamita-tiu^tra^ and DakabhTmivibhaifi- 


1 The two akqaras here are indistinct ; but the metre appears to 

be irregular as in the next line we read which would 

give us one redundant aksara, 

2 This is a commentary compiled by NagSrjuna on the Pa'hca- 
vMtttmhasrika-praj'haparamita, It was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajlva during the period A.D. 402-405, of the Later Tsin Dy- 
nasty {A.D. 384-417). The original work has not yet been dis- 
covered. It consists of 100 fasciculi. This work is so important and 
deals with so many subjects that it may be regarded as an encyclo- 
paedia of Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Sasfras^, The former is the commentary on Mahaprajfiaparafmla-Sutra 
and the latter on the first two of the ten Bhumis of the Dambhxmi- 
Sutra of the Avatamsaka class. 

In these two Sastras the author incidently mentions both Maha- 
yfinic and Hinayanic Satras. 

(i) Those mentioned in the MahTxprajMparavnta’mstra are as 
follows : — 

Names of the Sutras and »^astras Nos, of the Fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 

I Saddharmapundarlka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 137) 

7> 9» 10, 26, 30, 32, 33, 38, 
4 ^ 5 , 50. 57) 79. 84, 88, 93, 100 


*2 Mayajala-Sfitra ... ... ... 6 

3 Vimalaklrtti-Satra (Nanjio cat. No. 146) 9, 15, 17, 28, 30, 65, 85, 

88, 92, 95 

4 Buddhasangiti-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 401) ... 9 

5 Surangamasamadhi-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 399) 10, 26, 29, 33, 

34 . 40, 75 

6 Amitayur-yyuha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. Nos. 26 & 27) 9, 22 

*7 Acintyamukti-Sutra (one of the Avatamsaka-Sutras) 33,50,73,100 

8 Bhadrakalpika Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 403) ... 29, 46 

9 Pratyutpanna-Buddhasammukhavasthita- 

Samadhisutra (Nanjio cat. No, 72) ... ... 29 

*10 SangIty-artha-Sutra ... ... ... i 

u Pu§pahasta-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 425? ) 33, 46, loi 

12 Megha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 187&188) 33, 46, 100 

*13 Jilanaprasthana-Sutra ... ... ... 2 

14 Sutra on making gradually complete all wisdom and 

virtue or DaSabhumika-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. no) 29 

*15 Dharmamegha-Sutra ... ... ... 33 » 4 ^ 

16 Brahmajala-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1087) ... 5,18 

17 Mahamegha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. 244) ... 33, 46, 100 

18 Satparamita-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1004?) 33, 46 

19 Srimatlstripariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 343 ?) 5, 18 


I This commentary also was translated into Chinese by Kumara- 
jlva about A.D. 405 of Later Tsin Dynasty (a.d. 384-417). It consists 
of 15 fasciculi divided into 35 chapters. The original work has not 
yet been discovered. 
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Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the Fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 

20 Maitreyapariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 42 ?) 46 

*21 Nagaraupamya-Sutra ... ... ... 80 

22 Kalakala-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 750) ... ... I 

23 Madhyamagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 542) ... i, 33, 50 

24 Guhyapadavajra-Sutra [Nanjio cat. No. 23 (3)] i, 9, 10, 26, 

57 , 88 


25 Samyiiktapitaka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 676) ... 5 

26 Dirghagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 545) ... 9 

27 Samyuktagama-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 547) 7, 9, 10, 32, 54 

♦28 Bahugotra-Sutra ... ... ... 24 

29 Dhammapada (Nanjio cat. No. 1321. 1353, 1365, 1439) i 

30 Sutra on the well-coming king Binsa (Bimblsrira) 

(Nanjio cat. No. 900?) ••• ... ... 1,18 

*31 Visuddha-Sfitra ... ... ... 24 

♦32 Buddhadveratrl-Sutra ... ... ... i 

*33 Vaslkrtabahumithya-Sutra ... ... i 

*34 Sarlputrajataka-Nidana ... ... ... i 

*35 KalavadSna Sutra ... ... ... 1,31,55 

36 Devapariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 753) ... T, 26 

♦37 Sakradevanam-Indramukta-Sutra ... ... 2 

*38 Silamukta-Sutra ... ... ... 2 

*39 Nadhakatyayana-Sutra ... ... ... 2 

*40 Avadana-Sutra or Sutra on ‘Leking caws go* 

(Nanjio cat. No, 627 ?) ... ... ... 2 

*41 Nandavaradanagarajavasikrta-Sutra ... 3 

42 Purna-Sutra [Nanjio cat. No 23 (17) ?] ... 3 

*43 iSubhadaparivrajaka-Sutra ... ... 3 

*44 Parayana-Sutra ... ... ... 3 , 4 , 31 

*45 Karandaka-Sutra ••• 3 

46 Candanavadana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. 778 ?) ••• 3 

47 Avadana-Sutra ( do 735 ^) H 

48 Catur-maharaja-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 722) ••• 13 

49 Sutra on the origin of Heaven and Earth ••• 13 

*50 Sudarsanaraja-Sutra ••• ••• ••• 14 

*51 Nllotpalabhik^ujataka-Nidana -- ••• 13 

*52 Bodhisattvamulagotra-Sutra ... ... 16,33,93 

*53 Rahulamatajataka-Nidana ••• ••• 17 

54 Karmavibhaga-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 699 ?) ... 14 
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Names of the Sutras and Sastras Nos. of the fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 


*55 SamSdhi-SOtra ... 17,22,24,28,91 

56 Sangitidharma-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 426 ?) ... 2 

*57 SarvaSravavarana-Sutra ... ... 50 

*58 Sundarl (Saundaranda ?)-Sutra ... ... 25 

*59 Sarvanacara-Sutra ... ... ... 26 

*60 Saipghahita-Sutra ... ... ... 27,31 

61 Dirghanakhaparivrajaka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 734?) 25 

*62 Vidyajalabodhisattva-Sutra ... ... 20, 28 

*63 Talhaikajataka*nidana-Sutra ... ... 28 

*64 Hrdayadhara-Sutra ... ... 27, 32, 66, 77, 81 

*65 Preta-Sutra ••• ••• 30 

♦66 Sarnyuktagamamahapafia-Sutra ... ... 18, 31 

*67 Sarpyuktagamasallputrasimhanada-Sutra ... 32 

*68 Trayastrimsaparivarta-Sutra ••• ••• 32 

*69 Udana-Sutra ... ... ... 33 

*70 Dlrghagamapadana-vivarana-satadve-paficadafia- 

vinayasutra (sutra on the two hundred fifty vinaya 
as explanation of apadana of Dirghagama) ... 33 > 74 

*71 Buddhanidana-Sutra ... ... 33,46,100 

*72 Trayadharma-Sutra ... ... ... 34 

*73 SaptarathavadSna-Sutra (one of Madhyamagama-Sutra) 46 

*74 Sarvabahujanasamdeha-Sutra ... ... 46 

*75 Bodhisattvanidana-Sutra y. ... 38 

*76 SatadvepaUcadasavinaya Sutra (or Sutra on 

two hundred fifty vinaya) ... ... 33 

77 Buddhabhasitajataka-nidana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 669?) 49 

78 Aksaramatinirde§a-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 74 & 77) 53 

79 Dharmacakrapravartana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 928:657) 2, 33 

*80 Va9pa-Sutra ... ... ... 93 

81 Jfianamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 255 ? & 1014 9 ^ 

82 Mahakarunapundarlka-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 117) roo 

*83 UpayakauSalya-Sutra ... ... ... 100 

84 Nagarajapariprccha-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 456) ... 100 

*85 Asurapariprccha-Sutra ••• ••• lOo 

86 Avadana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 735 ?) ••• 97 

*87 PratyekabuddhaparipFCcha-Sutra 20, 8 1 

*88 Sarvadevaparippccha-Sutra ... ... S »90 

*89 Vlnavana(?)raja-SQtra ... ... ... 5 
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Names of the Sutras and »^astras Nos. of the fasciculi in 

which they are mentioned. 

*90 Bahudhara-Sutra ... ... ... 9 

*91 Jatakavadana-Sutra ... ... ... ii 

92 Ekottaragama Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 543) ... 20 

93 Romakupajata-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 934 ?) ... 24 

94 Aksaramatinirde§a-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 77 ?) ... 27 

*95 Ratnosnisa-Sutra ... ... ... 28 

*96 Dasabala-Sutra ... ... ... 31 

97 Patragamayat-Sntra (Nanjio cat. No. 183) ... 38 

*98 Nagaraja-Sutra ... ... ... 51 

*99 Sarvabahujanahita-Sutra ... ... 28 

*100 Sahkhya-Sutra ... ... ... 70 

♦loi Sarvabuddhanidana-Sutra ... ... 100 

102 MahaprajnapiiramitS-Sntra (Nanjio cat, No. I 100 

103 Madhyamika-lSastra (Nanjio cat. No. 1179) ^ 2$, 38 

104 Dasabhumika->^astra (Nanjio cat. No. 1194) ••• 49 

♦105 Satpadabhidharma-Sastra ... 68, 49, 100 

*106 Abhidarma-Sutra ... ... ... 73 

*107 Abhidharmavibhasa Sastra (Nanjio cat. No. 1264) 4 » 29, 39 

Those Hlnayanic and Mahayanic Sutras which have been men- 
tioned in the DahnbfiUmivibhafsa-SQStra are as follows : — 

Names of the Sutras Nos. of Fasciculi in 

which they occur. 

*i Suddhavinaya-Sutra ... ... ... 2, 15 

2 Da^abhfimi-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No, 103) ... i, 16 

*3 Raiirava-naraka Sutra ... ... ... 2 

4 Arydharmamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 652) 1,2 

♦5 Mahottamabuddhadharma-Sutra ... ... 2 

*6 Sahayamarga-Sutra ... ... ... i, 5, 13 

7 Mahriyanaratnacandrakumarapariprcchadharma-Sutra 

(Nanjio cat. No. 826) ... ... ... 5 

8 Mahaprajiifiparamita-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 4) ••• 5, 6, 7 

^9 Praparimana-Sutra ••• ••• ••• 10 

^10 Trayahga-Sutra ••• ••• 6 

*ii Maharddhi-Sutra ••• ••• lO 

♦12 Mahayananiscitaraja-Sutra ... ... 7,8,16 

13 Mahayanamahfiparinirvana-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 113) i, ii 

14 Sarvadharmapravrttinirdesa-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 164) 8 

*IS MahSyana-Sutra ... ... 8 
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Names of the Sutras Nos. of Fasciculi in 

which they occur. 


*l6 Ekottaragamakfili-Sutra (Kall-upasika-Sutra 

of A. N., Vol. V, xxvi pp. 46?) ... ... II 

*17 Ekottaragamabala-Sutra (Balavagga of A. N. Vol. 1 , 

pp.59?) ... ... ••• ... n 

*18 Abhayarajakumara-Sutra ... ... n 

* 1 9 Sarvatathagatagatirr jgatany ay a-Sutra ... 1 1 

*20 Bhodyuttora- Sutra ... ••• ... ii 

*21 Mahaprajfta-Sutra ... ... ... 15 

*22 Kasyapa-Sutra ... ... ... 10 

*23 Visuddhaguna-Sutra ... ... ... 17 

*24 Saptopayakaufialya-Sutra ... ... 10 

*25 Karma-Sutra ... ... 6 

*26 Kupajataromaparidhana-Sutra ... ... 24 

*27 Lokayata-Sutra ... ... ... 9 

*28 BuddhabhS^itavibhaktabhaya-Sutra ••• 16 

29 Tathagatajfianamudra-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 1014) 6 

30 Karmavibhaga-Sutra (Nanjio cat. No. 697) ••• 11 

*31 Kolaupamana-Sutra ... ... ... ii 

32 Pratyutpannabuddhasanmukhavasthitasamadhi-Sutra 

(Nanjio cat. No. 73) ... ... ... ii 

*33 SarvadevanirdeSa-Sutra ••• ••• ii 

84 Dharmapada (See Nanjio cat. No. 1304) ••• 13 


The above facts sufficiently convince us that long before the time 
of Nagarjuna many Mahayanic Sutras were in exsistcnce. So it 
may be definitely asserted that both MSdhyamika and Yogacara 
schools are based upon these Mahay ana Sutras and that Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanath, Asanga, and Vasubandhu established there respective 
schools in order to systematize these doctrines. 


R. Kimura 


.♦Those marked with asterisk are author*s own restoration from 
Chinese while all others are Nanjio’s. 



Rohitagiri in the Plate of Sri Candra 

I am thankful to my friend Mr. Haridas Mitra, M.A., for criticising 
my reading of the Kedarpur plate of 6rl Candra Deva in I, H. Q., 
vol. II, no. 2. But much of my young friend’s long article is but fight- 
ing with a shadow. Students of antiquarian studies in Bengal may re- 
member that my first hurried reading of the Belaba plate of Bhoja- 
varman appeared in the Dacca Review of 1912 and Prof. Basak 
easily made some improvements upon the readings and his reading, 
again, was improved in one or two particulars by Mr. R. D. Banerjee. 
In my first hurried .eading of the Kedarpur plate published in the 
Pratibha and the Dacca Review^ there were undoubtedly some 
defects ; but they were easily removed on a revised reading published 
by myself in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XVII, p. 188. Mr. Mitra 
in his long dissertation has not been able to suggest a single 
improvement, which I myself had not already made in my article in 
the Epigraphia Indica, 

The only substantial points on which we differ are two in number. 

(i) Are the adjectives in sloka 3 to apply to Suvarna Candra or 
to his father Purna Candra? I have taken them to apply to the 
father and interpreted accordingly, as there are many adjectives in the 
next hloka that apply to Suvarna Candra. 

(ii) In the 6th hloka Mr. Mitra reads pita while I read Pina, There 
is not much use in breaking each other’s head in discussing whether 
the letter is ta or na. To me the letter looks like na, Mr. Mitra 
is inclined to take it as ia and I gave him all opportunity to satisfy 
himself from the original plate when he came over to Dacca. 

As regards Rohita-giri fresh light is forthcoming from a 
new plate of !§rl Candra found two years ago at Dhulla in the 
Manikganj Sub-Division of Dacca District and acquired for the Dacca 
Museum. The name Rohita-giri is clear on this new plate. I think 
with Mr. Mitra that possibly this is some hill-range of East Bengal and 
I still think that this may be the Lalmai Hills near Comilla. 1 have 
a close personal acquaintance with the topography of this hill and 1 
have no doubt that the plateaus at the top were thickly inhabited 
and studded with Buddhist and Brahmanical temples in pre-Muham- 
madan days. 


N, K. BHaTTASALI 



The Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala : A Rejoinder 


In this Quarterly (vol. II, pp. 628 ff.) I made an attempt to 
show the readings of the two sadhanas of the Sadhanamala as could 
be suggested from its Tibetan version in the Tanjur. In the same 
journal (vol. Ill, pp. 160 ff.) Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Siromani, Sruta Pandita of the Central Library, Paroda (-RS) from 
which the work is published in the GOS under the editorship of 
Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, has written a reply to it lacking in scholarly 
restraint and not appearing to show its author's love for truth. 
Truth can never be realized until and unless one's mind is free 
from all sorts of passioiu It is, therefore, not to him but to the 
lovers of truth that I want to write the following few lines about what 
I think of the reply given by him. 

At the very outset I should like to say that I never consider my- 
self infallible. I want to be corrected and I am thankful to any 
one who may correct me in the discussion, as, in fact, I am, I frankly 
confess, to RS on two or three points mentioned below. 

RS misrepresents me when he says that my conclusion is “that 
only the Tibetan translation has preserved the true readings and not 
the Sanskrit Mss.'* (Italics are mine.) What I actually said is that 
“it is Tibetan and not Sanskrit that has preserved the true 
readings in many cases, and that the former helps us in understand- 
ing many obscure points in those Sanskit works which are extant." 
This is my considered opinion which 1 still hold after having perused 
what RS has written against me. I never think that the Tibetan 
translator is right in every case; it is impossible. Man is liable to mistake, 
and, in fact, I myself pointed out his defects or wrong readings in 
my paper. In most cases RS has identified me with the Tibetan 
translator subjecting me to strong languages. But why? Certainly I am 
not responsible for whatever the latter might have written. Of course, 
with others I must hold myself responsible for mistakes I might have 
made in showing the readings in Sanskrit as suggested by him. But 
RS is silent on this point. I am responsible also for the comments 
stating which of the two readings, Sanskrit or Tibetan, is better or 
wrong. 

It appears to me from his paper that RS could not read my paper 
dispassionately or he has been actuated by a strong md, and conse- 
quently he could not understand my position. Or it may also be 
possible that I could not c.x press myself as clearly as I should have 

I. 11. Q.. JUNK, 1937 
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done. Moreover, he seems not to be acquainted with Tibetan ; other- 
wise, in all likelihood his attitude would have been quite a different 
one. He could easily understand what 1 meant to say. 

I should like to point out one thing specially and it is this : I 
wanted to show in Sanskrit ^i// the different readings suggested from 
Tibetan not meaning thereby that every one of them is good or better 
than the corresponding one in the Sanskrit text. Nor did I ask 
the editor, as RS charges me with having done, to adopt them all. 
On the contrary, I myself pointed out some wrong or bad readings, 
as has already been said. One other point RS seems to have 
missed altogether and it is that I attempted to reconcile some obscure 
readings suggested from Tibetan with the Sankrit ones, and indeed 
in some cases I had to meet great difficulties. It may be true, as 
RS implies, in all the cases or in a large number of them I could not 
achieve success. Why then does he not come forward as a scholar 
with his new suggestions so that we might be certain about the read- 
ings coming from the Tibetan sources ? It is a common cause, no 
doubt. He discards the Tibetan translator altogether, but I cannot, 
for 1 have my own reasons to believe that in most cases he understood 
the text far bstter than a man of my calibre to whom, unlike the 
former Buddhism, or its literature is almost nothing but a dead thing 
or a thing of mere curiosity. Whatever may be said by RS in defence 
of the present edition of the Sadhanamalat I have not the least hesita- 
tion in saying that by wholly ignoring the materials from the Tibetan 
. sources, it can in no way claim to be absolutely reliable. 

Let me now say a few words about my mistakes pointed out by 
RS. I shall, however, purposely refrain from discussing every thing 
said by him against me, as it will serve no purpose. 

P. 15, verse i. 

In samala-t as it is in the Sanskrit text, does not give any sense 
unless it is taken for samala, as RS wants to do, while samati- (prefixes 
sam and ati) suggested by T gives a clear meaning. The following 
line from the Lalitavistara^ ed. S. Lcfmann, 1902, p.436, may, however, 
be cited in favour of RS 

SafnaladhartnanirdQ^am dharmacakram pravartitam/ 

In deciding the case one should also take into consideration that 
obscure and difficult readings are often found simplified in some 
Mss. Let the readers now decide as to which of them is acceptable 
or preferable. 
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In ^ 1 preferred T asamam- {miian-med) to Sanskrit asmanta^ think- 
ing that as the Bodhisattvas are asama 'without equals^ so is asamana 
{^asama)i the sarvagu'msiddhi which they grant. As regards the 
meaning of asamanta it may be said that one cannot support "^para^ 
samantini in verse 3, c, as done by me, without knowing what the 
word actually means. Nowhere did 1 strain my "imagination by 
explaining Tibetan asamana by amurta.” What I wrote with reference 
to verse 2 is as follows: "In d for asamanta^ T appears to read 
samanta'^ {ma lus pa^nikhila^samanta, lit. amurta)!' The Tibetan 
phrase ma lus pa literally means aaarlra and thus amurta (lu can ma 
yin pa). See Nyayapraveka, §§ 42, 43. It also means nikhila (S. C. Das: 
Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 95 1), niravahe^^a {Madhyainaka-karikai 
X. IS), 'all.' 

In rtf RS wants to interpret by or samata. This can 

hardly be defended. Nor can it be accepted that "in d the conclud- 
ing word samavaragadkarminah is only a repetition." Their differ- 
ence is very clear. In defence of T asama- {mtshuiis med) for Sanskrit 
sama^ it may be observed that the author seems here also to say that 
as the Bodhisattvas are asama^ so asama is their dharma too. I do 
not think that the suggested compound is "meaningless." 

Verse 2. 

On his comment on what I wrote with regard to the reading in 
a, I have nothing new to add simply asking one to think over the 
case as presented by us both. 

RS writes : "Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the 
reading aslmike and therefore changes it to aslmake and goes so far 
as to dub the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical." Then he goes 
on writing a grammatical note in defence of anmike. This com- 
ment is on my following sentence : "T fully supports but there is 
nothing, as cannot be expected, in favour of the reading anmike 
lot aslmake!' I did not mean hereby that is ungrammatical. 

What I meant is that whether it was aswiike or aslmake cannot be 
ascertained from T. And ii is a fact. 

In e: I maintained and still maintain that the actual reading as 
supported by T must Ipe sada sattvadhattt and not sadasattvadhatiC 
as edited in the present edition. In defending the latter RS observes : 
"We have seen in many instances in Buddhist Sanskrit the ommission 
of akdra in compounds but never have we come across a single example 
where the a of short avyayas has been dropped." (Italics in English 
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words are mine.) It may be so, but my rcadini? is different as the 
following lines from the Lalitavistara will show : 

(I) yatha {or yatka. 

(1) suvidita siiganita tahi kidala, p. l66. 

(2) bhramati bhramaro>'^///rt kumbhagato, p. 173. 

(3) vrajatayu yatha vidyu nabhe, p. 176. 

(4) Yatha munja pratiya balbajain, p. 176; quoted in the Sihji- 

samuc(ya p. 238. 

(5) aranim cottararanim, p. 177; quoted in the Siksds\ 

240; and Madyamakavrttu p. 216. 

(6) yatha tantri pratitya darn ca, p, 199; quoted in. the Siksa^, 

p. 241. 

(II) tatha {ox tathii, 

(1) iatha kama ime vitita vidusfim, 

(2) tatha kama ime viditaryajanaih, 

(3) tatha svapnasama vidita*", 

(4) tatha mayamaricisamji alika, p. 174. 

(III) yada {ox yadd. 

(1) mlyz yada grhato nirgata, p. 80. 

(2) yada puna pramudita ratikara pramada, p. 164. 

(3) y^da narigana, p. 173. 

(4) yada narigana prahasito, p. 195. 

(IV) tada for tadd, 

(1) murdha tada phaleya, p. 81, 

(2) paryafjkabandu tada dhyayatu, p. 134. 

(3) tyaji tada pramaditu, p. 165, 

(4) labhi tada dhanamani, p. 166. 

The list can easily be made a very long one. Even the very word 
sada for sadd is also found in use as in the following lines of the 
same work : 

(V) sada for sadd, 

(1) esa sada ksantivadi, 

(2) esa sada viryavanto, 

(3) esa sada dhyanadhyayi, p. 223. 

(4) esa sada maitracitto, p. 224. 

(5) te na gopi sada roditavyakah, p. 237. 
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RS says: “The .S. sadasatta evidently means both sativa and 
asaitva and gives quite a good sense.” Hut what is that “good sense 
What do the words sattva and asattva mean here ? Do they mean 
‘existence and non-existence*, or ‘a sentient being and a non-sentient 
being^ (j\va and ajlvd) respectively ? . I think, neither of them is ten- 
able. In the first case, I do not know how to construe the sentence. 
The same difficulty arises also in the second case. Resides, the form 
in compound of the two words would have been sattvasttava and not 
sadasattva. The fact is that in the line under discussion the first word 
is sada for sadH, as shown before, and the next word is saUvadhatu, 
here sattva meaning ^jlva' as in the following line in Candraklrtti*s 
commentary on the Cafuhmtaka of Aryadeva, VIII. 189 [Memoirs 
of ASB,y voL III, no. 8, 1914, p. 477): “trividho (Tibetan 
rnam pa sna tsliogs) hi sattvadkatuh hinamadhyamottamabhedat.’* 
The Tib. phrase for sattvadhatu there [sems can gyi khains) is actually 
the same as in the Tib. version of the Sadhanamala (sems can khams). 
The following sentence from the SadhanamTila itself (p. 57 11 . 
may be cited here: ‘'agrulhaparasarnsrirasagaramadhye patitam 
7 KX\dir\i^sattvadh(jitum samuddharamlti.*^ Sec also p. 26, 1 . 9: yah 
kakit sattvadhTituh, 

Verse 4. 

RS writes : “In b the critic quite contrary to his habit of justifying 
the n;etre breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Triloki vrajate instead 
of S. vrajate triloki,^' I did not suggest it. Here are my words: “In 
b triloki is compounded with varcty but according to T it is evidently 
used as locative, triloksy e in classical Sanskrit being changed to i in 
Buddhist Sanskrit.” I think, it does not imply what RS says. As 
regards the last line I do not know if it can come from my writing, 
as RS thinks that the Tibetan translator gives the sense in prose. 
It is the present writer who gave the prose line under discussion. 
A mere glance at the Tib. text printed with my paper would clearly 
show that the translator composed it in verse. It is perfectly clear 
in my paper that it is in accordance with Tib. and not Sanskrit that 
su cannot be taken with dharmata. For such is the Tib. syntax. 
What could I do ? I did not ask any one to accept the prose line 
ako tatra dharmata, I gave the line in prose, for otherwise the 
meaning might have been more obscure. 

Verse $. 

With reference to my observation on a RS writes : “That San- 
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skrit is quite right can be undestood even by a school boy when the 
line is explained as varadah (Bodhisattvah or Nathah) Trisamaye 
agrasiddkt{m) me dadantu'* Quite so. But I said why I could not 
do so. Throughout, my attempt was at giving and understanding 
the reading we can get from the Tib. version. As shown, T reads 
agrasiddhivaradaQi), and as indicated, the object of the verb dadantu 
is varadana in the next line taking it for varadlmni as suggested 
by T. In my last paper, read ta for te which is a mistake. 
Thus for Sanskrit varadamta as in the present edition T appears 
to have been taken varadana ta meaning varadMni tarn. Here 
is a question : How could the Tib. translator explain ta in the 
sense of tani ? We may overcome the difficulty by taking it as a 
Vedic use which sanctions both td and tdm\ It need not be noted 
that Buddhist Sanskrit like Pali and Prakrit gives ample evidence 
for Vedic uses. Of course^ this is a mere suggestion for understand- 
ing the Tib. translator. 

Following the strict order of T (rtag tu legs par gsol) I suggested 
the reading sadr% suvridh not recommending thereby a change for 
agragatitdm gatdk sada. Taking T reading as it stands in the Xylo- 
graph first, I suggested the reading given above ; then being not 
satisfied with it and discussing as to whether the Skt. reading could in 
any way be defended, I proposed to emend T gsol to soil,. And thus I 
supported the Skt. reading under discussion. (Read sugaiitdm gatdh for 
sugatdm^ which is a misprint) Therefore, my Tib. cannot seem '‘to be 
very fertile, so that one Ms can produce many readings for one and 
the same passage.*" 

P. i6. 

For sakalds triloki' I suggested that “according to T triloki is 
to be taken separately for its classical form triloke as in the preceding 
verse.’" Then having quoted the actual T words, I wrote the meaning 
in prose, “Skt. triloki {e) sakaldh or sakala triloke'' I do not know 
how by this T readings become “worthless” and '^a beautiful gram- 
matical passage is disturbed.” 


Lines* 3 and 4. 

With regard to my comment on the prose line, I am utterly mis- 
understood. When I said that “the prose line is put in T in verse etc.,"" 
obviously I meant that the corresponding T is put in verse. But 
RS is absolutely free to accuse and ridicule me by composing a 
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“beautiful stanza for examination by the impartial readers,” or in any 
way he may like. Here one is referred to the printed Tib. text (p, 
635, verse 6). 

P. 17, verse 15. 

I wrote : “In ^ for mudradisu gauravam which is evidently wrong 
T has mudrayam or mudradisu agixuravani (phyag rgya mi gus^ In 
order to support the reading gauravarri by refuting m'y suggestion 
RS quotes from a different work a stanza which condemns the practice 
of mudra^ mantra, mandala^tic. and he writes “Now the readers should 
judge for themselves whether gaurava or agaurava should be shown 
to the mudras and to the opinion of the critic.” It follows from his 
remarks that according to the Sadhanamala^ mudraSt mantras, and 
the like are to be discarded. If so, what are we to understand from 
the very work which prescribes various kinds of mudras and mantras 
from the beginning ? For instance, 

P. I. (i) sahasram japet I 

(2) vairamudram baddhva trir uccarayet I 

(3) mantrah 1 Om hara hara° i 
P. 4. (4) samayamudram bdhniyat \ 

(5) mantrah | iiamah^ I 

(6) va/ramudram baddhva® anusmaret I 

(7) u§nl^amudram sirasi nyaset I 

(8) mantrah \ namah sarva®! 

(9) mantrakavacamudraya' kavacarn kuryat I 

(10) mantrah namah I 

(11) Vajrama'K^apamndrayy adhitisthet I 

See also pp. 6, 8, 12, 31, 34, 36, 37, 41, etc., and the preface (p. 
xvi) of the editor himself. 

Apart from this the Trisamayarajasadhana itself supports the 
reading agauravam when it says (verse 13) : — 

na svayam mantramudraS ca karya nUyak ca naiva tah\\ 

Besides, the reading supplied by the Ms A, viz. mudradis ca 
for mudradiqu in other Mss, as shown in the foot note, clearly suggests 
the reading tnudradisv agauravam^ ^dih ca in A being either wrongly 
written by the scribe or wrongly read by the editor himself for 
^dijva°. 

Verse 18. 

The question with regard to a is as to whether ajlvamalam in the 
Skt. text is ajlva-malam or ajivam-alam. Neither of them is 
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quite satisfactory. The former may be explained as meaning that 
livelihood by wickedness is impurity or sin. The latter is very difficult 
to explain. RS wants to take alam in the sense of adhika. But it 
cannot be appropriately construed with a or b. He appears to 
comixwt a b mi\\ antarayakara dhannak {yjtrst 19), But in that 
case one would expect ratih instead of ratim in b, T is, however, 
clear. As shown in my first paper, according to it a would literally 
read kauki tyasahitajlvo na karyak; and b as emended by me would 
give us ratik saiiganikasu ( = lit. ganakathasu) nanujneya. It is to 
be noted that in my former paper I gave the reading : ratim gaiiiaka- 
thasu ca. But it was not exactly literal. The reading ratih sangani- 
kasu" may also be put in active voice, there being no difference in 
Tib. between the two voices, active and passive. It is difficult in 
Skt. to put the above two lines {kaukrtya sakitu and ratih sanga) 
in the metre in which the following two lines are done. The follow- 
ing may, however, be suggested, the verb kurylt being understood: 

na kaukrtyaiwitajlvam ratim sanganikasu ca// 

It is perfectly clear from Tib. that leaving out the first two lines, 
(I and b of this verse, thr^ last two, c and d, are to be taken with the 
following verse. If kaukrtya is explained somehow^ or other as an 
adjective of ajroa^ as RS wants to do, and a and b together with c 
and rfarc taken with antarayakara dharmlxh^ is it not that kaukrtya 
and aj\va in a as well as rati in b should be put in the first case-end- 
ing? As for myself, in order to reconcile Tib. with Skt. as found in 
the edition, I had to twist the text ; yet, I am fully aware, it could 
not give me satisfaction. Nor docs RS help me on this point. 

As regards the meaning of sanganikat I see no reason to modify 
my opinion. A single example showing that it means ganika ‘cour- 
tezan' can easily decide the case. 

With reference to bhurilh in tr I myself now say with RS that 1 
“do not quite understand why the word" “which means ‘much' was 
“beyond" my “comprehension.’* Indeed, 1 was blind ! Here is then 
at least one instance of the remarks of RS that I am “enamoured of 
the Tibetan translation" (p. 161). In re examining the Xylograph I 
see there is no mistake in copying the readings. In Tib. there is 
no objective whatever of parikkaraparigrahah For Skt. bJiTiri 
which is a very reasonable reading here we have in Tib. man po 
{Amarakoi/ay Tib, versiony Bit 1912. p. 276, v. 13). Evidently it is 
left out in the Tib. text through mistake. 
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Verse 21. 

As noted in my previous paj^er, verses 20*21 are put in prose in 
Tib. which literally reads a and b of the last verse ; trisamayoktena 
sadkanena \p$lta siddhir bhavet {dam tshig gsum las gsufis paid sgrnb 
thabs kyis chags kdod paid dfios grub du hgyur ro\\) In order to re- 
concile Skt; with Tib, we shall have to accept here either a wrong metre 
with the reading sldhanenepsitZuni or a grammatically defective reading 
sadhanepsitam somehow or other construing trisamayoktena with sadhana 
{sadkanena). In rejecting the reading sadhanepsitam ^ a compound of 
sadkanena Ipsitam^ the objection of RS is of a different kind. Obviously 
he takes here the third case-ending as denoting the agent {kartari trUyd). 
But, I hope, he does not explain vidhind in the same way, though both 
the cases are same. The fact is that the third case-ending is to be 
taken here instru mentally {karane trfiyd), 

1 \ 20, 11. 5-6. 

RS says: “the critic objects to the reading utsangastkitam because 
its T equivalent means, in his opinion, uttanasthitam^ and goes on 
supporting the first reading. No; I did not object. I simply said 
that “for utsangd' T reads ultdna {gan kyal du\ in the paper kkal 
is a misprint far kyal)'* observing that it is “quite right/* 

The most important point in the passage is the meaning of the 
words savya and avasavya and 1 thankfully accept the interpretation 
given by RS. One thing that I may point out here in favour of Tib. 
version is that in such cases Tib. helps us more in understanding the 
text than Skt which employs ambiguous terms. 

L. 9. 

With a view to support the view that a edmara can be taken 
in the left hand RS rightly refers to a plate (XIII)’ in Dr, B. Bhatta- 
charyya\s Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone image of 
Vajrasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deties, Maitreya 
and Avalokitesvara, is reproduced ; it will be seen that Maitreya 
carries the edmara in the left hand while Avalokitesvara holds it in 
the right.*’ He adds that this arrangement seems to be logical, 
“otherwise, the purpose for which the edinaras are given will be 


I At least there are two other figures known to me in which 
edmara is held in the left hand by the attendant on the right side, 
these are sporadic cases and can be explained in various ways. 



the 

But 
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frustrated in case the attendant to the right holds the same in the 
right hand,” 

Here arise two questions the first of which is as follows : Is the 
image of Vajrasana referred to made strictly in accordance with the 
description found in authoritative works? If so, as regards authority 
what place is to be assigned to the Sadhanamala in which, as shown 
in my first paper from the Tib. version, and apparently accepted by RS, 
byth the attendants of Vajrasana, Maitreya and Lokesvara (= Avaloki- 
teiivara), are mentioned as carrying a camara in the right hand and not 
in the left ? Let me quote the passages : 

(i) tato Bhagavato dak^ine Maitreyam° savyagyliltacamararatnam* 
tatha vame Lokesvaram'’ daksitie grhltacamararatnam''/ p. 20. 

(ii) tasya Bhagavato dak^ine Maitreyabodhisttvain® savyakarena 
camararatnadharinam tatha vamato Loke6vaiam° dak^i^akaiena ca- 
maradharam®/ p. 24. 

The second question is: If that arrangement (i.e. carrying a 
Camara in the left hand by an attendant on the right side) is held to 
be logical, are we to understand that the other arrangement (i.e. 
holding a camara in the right hand by an attendant on the right 
side) in such figures as referred to below is illogical and the purpose 
of holding a camara is frustrated? See plates XXII I and XXVI in the 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art \>y ¥ot\c\iQX\XVl\ (Ajanta cave in Cave 
Temples of India by Fergusson and Burgess; Fig. of Mahdparinirvana 
of Buddha in Buddhist Art in India by Griinwedel; Fig. 123, p. 178; 
in A History of Fine Art in India 'and Ceylone by V. Smith. 

RS is silent on some readings discussed by me; considering his 
remarks on p. 162, it may be said that they are all ‘'obvious mistakes” 
or ‘ immaterial points.” However, I wish he had discussed at least 
the following three points which seem to me very important : 

(1) p. 16, verse 9. For huddkamamogharajam T siddhamogka- 
rajam (* Amoghasiddharajam), 

(2) p, 17, verse 16, In b for sulnlannparMhayoh which has hardly 
any sense T suinle nafaradhayet, 

(3) In for na karyarp, karanlyarii which cannont be defended 
T nakaryarp karaf^ 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that it will be very interest- 
ing if the editor of the work, Dr, B. Bhattacharyya, himself will now 
deliver his judgment in the case after having heard both the side? 
as presented by RS and myself, for as editor^ he is expected to 
have studied the text far better than any body else. 

VlDHUSHBKHARA BHATTACHARYA 



‘^Outline! of the History of Buddhism in Indo-China.** 


In a valuable article on the above subject contributed by the 
distinguished Professor L. Finot in vol. II of this Journal (pp.673-689), 
the writer traces the existence of Buddhism in Campa up to the end of 
the twelfth centjury, and then remarks : 

'^Afterwards we have no more document. Nevertheless^ a fragment 
which seems to date from the second half of the thirteenth century 
begins with the invocation namo Buddhaya'' which at least proves 
that Buddhism was not yet extinct in that time.” 

This statement must be due to an oversight on the part of the 
learned scholar. For the Kim Choua Inscription of Jaya Parame§vara- 
varman [Journal Asiatique, 1888 (i) pp. 92-93, no. 411] contains the 
names of Buddhist divinities such as Sri Jina, Sri Jina Vrddhelvarl, 
Sri Jina Loke^vara, Sri Saugatadevesvara and Srt Jinadevadevl. The 
reign of Jaya Paramefivaravarman has to be placed in the second 
quarter of the 13th century A. D. 

R. C Majumdar 


Recent Progress in Archssology in South India and the Deccan 

The Report of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, for the year 1924-25 (that for the year ending March, 1924 was 
reviewed in our Journal for June, 1926, pp. 410-12) contains notices 
of three interesting Salahkayana copper plate grants, the first two of 
which were found buried underground in Kanterii in the Guntur Dis- 
trict. The first two of these, both being records of grants of land 
issued from the prosperous city of Vengi were published by the late 
Mr. K. V. Lakshraana Rao in the Vizianagram Maharaja's College 
Magazine for October, 1922. The third grant found underground in 
the village of Pedda-Vigi threw clear light on the otherwise indefinite 
genealogy of the Salankayanas ; and it '‘gives confirmation to the 
suggestion made by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao that Hasti- 
varman, the king of Vengi whom Samudragupta defeated must have 
been SMankayana.*^ This record begins with Hastivarman who is 
regarded as the founder of the family by Mr. Lakshmana Rao. There 
is some difficulty about the assignment of kings Vijayadevavarman, 
Vijayanandivarman and YuvarSja Buddhavarman of the Prakrit 
grants to a period subsequent to Samudragupta whose inscription is 
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in classical Sanskrit and it is suggested that these three might have 
been the predecessors of Hastivarman. 

A copper-plate dated Saka 1034 coming from Korni in the Ganjam 
District (No. 7) gives the genealogy of the Eastern Gawga kings of 
Kaliuga and the lengths of their reigns down to Anantavarman 
Co(ja Gaiiga who claims to have established the king of Vengi in 
the west, and to have settled the Utkala ruler in his own kingdom. 

The Coda inscriptions of the year do not afford any information except 
that a few of them record the practice of selling women to temples, 
and one records a gift of land to a professional actor staging themes 
from the Sanskrit Puninas and still another proclaims the royal order 
that mischievous people in the village would be punished with heavy 
fines and made liable to the forfeiture of their lands. 

Vijayaranga Cokkanatha, a ruler of the Nayaka line of the Madma 
is known from a grant which he gave to a certain Yatirajasvamin of 
^riperumbudur j he was of a religious and charitable bent of mind; 
and statues of himself and of several members of his family are pre- 
served in the Srirangam Temple. There are also noticed records 
connected with the famous Ragunatha Nayaka of Tanjore and with 
his son Vijayaraghava the last Nayaka ruler of that place. 

Six inscriptions in Tamil verse copied during the period are of 
literary interest as they refer to the chief Sadaiyan of Pudeevai, the 
patron of the famous Kamban, the author of the Tamil version of the 
Ramayana, and his son Pillai-rerumal. In Mysore, where the Annual 
Report for the year ending June, 1925 was recently published (the pre- 
vious year's report having been reviewed in our Journal for March, 
1926, pp. 188-191), besides the work of survey and protection of monu- 
ments like the Jain Basil at Markuli, the Hariharei^vara temple at 
Hariharapura, and Kempc Ganda's Nilepattana near Savandurga Hill, 
Among the* manuscripts studied by the Department are 3 important 
Sanskrit works which narrate the stories of the 63 »§aiva Nayanmars 
in the Puranic style and some works in Kannada, both prose and 
verse. The Report discusses the question of the chronology of some 
of the more important among these saints, describes the methods 
employed by them for rooting out the rival Jaina and Bauddha religi- 
ons and /fixes the dates of Dabhrabhakta (Siruttarda Nayanar), of 
Kun Pandya and Gnanasambandar and of Sundaranambinayanar. 
The date for Kun Pan 4 ya and Gnanasambandar is suggested to be 
the epoch between a.d. 770 and 820, somewhat later by nearly a 
century than the epoch usually assigned to them. 
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Among the epigraphical finds of the year the most important are 
the Hebbata grant of the Kadamba king Vi^nuvarman and the 
Bedirur Grant of the Western Ganga king Bhuvikrama. This 
Kadamba ruler was installed on the thrown by a Pallava ruler San- 
tivarman and was thus a feudatory of the Pallavas from whom Mayura- 
darman, the first Kadamba king wrested his dominion. The 
Ganga grant mentions the name of Karikala Coda as having caused 
the construction of the banks of the Kaver!. 

The Archaeological Department of H. E. H. The Nizam's Gov- 
ernment recently published tlieir Reports for the years 1921-24 and 
for 1924-25. These give a fairly good record of work well done. 
Three important forts, Elgandal, Qandhar and Parenda, were surveyed 
and their military architecture studied — esj^ecially that of Parenda 
should be noted, as its defences a e extremely ingenious. Some old 
buildings in the suburbs of Hyderabad the Baradari of Tara Mati, 
the Mosque of Pema Mali, and some of the monuments of Golconda 
have been repaired. The Kailasa Temple at Ellora has been also 
repaired, with a view to prevent the disintegration of the decayed 
roof. In Ajanta which was first taken over for restoration by Prof. 
Cecconi und Count Orsini and is now under the hands of an Indian 
mechanic, the deterioration of the frescoes has been stopped for at 
least a century to come, and attempts are being made by the process 
of three-colour photography to produce faithful copies of the original 
paintings. The frescoes in Cave no. XIII have been cleaned and fixed; 
and the second Report includes coloured illusiralions of the figures 
of Bodhisattva Vajrapani found in Cave no. I, the great Bodhisattva 
Padmapani in Cave no. I and two scenes from Cave no. XVII. 

Besides other work of conservation, the Department has published 
two monographs, the Bodhan Stone Inscription of Trailokyamalla 
Somesvara I (a.D. 1056) edited by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya 
and the Kotagiri Plates of the Kakateya Queen Riidramba (a.D. 
1273) edited by Prof. S. Hanumantha Rao with the help of Pandit 
Lakshmi Kanta Sastri. Some Persian inscriptions have been un- 
earthed, two referring to Mohammad bin Tughlaq and one Ghias ud- 
din Tughlaq. Coins have been abundantly acquired— among them 
being some padinaiankas of the later Yadava kings of Devagiri, one 
gold coin of king Muhammad Adil Khan, a coin of Haider Ali and 
a very rare Sinhalese Jayabahu famvu The Hyderabad Archeologi- 
cal Society has been recently revived ; while a Guide to the Ajanta 
Frescoes has been also published. The mingled wealth of Hindu and 
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Moslem antiquities for which the State has been noted is now actively 
beginning to be quarried and is bound to afford us new accessions to 
our knowledge from year to year. 

C. S. Srinivasachari 


Imprecatory Veries in Copperplate Grant 

At the end of almost every Copper plate grant three or four im- 
precatory verses are found ; they are said to be taken from Vyasa, 
But as yet they have not been identified either in the Mahabharata or 
anywhere else. It is curious to note that exactly these verses occur 
in a work of Smrti which however cannot in any way be considered to be 
older than all the inscriptions which contain these verses— they are 
seen in copper-plates even of the fifth century a. D. It is the Brha^pati- 
smrti, one of the innumerable later metrical smrtis^ consisting of about 
8o verses altogether. The verses 26-27 and 28-29 of this smrti as 
published from Calcutta fsan 1296) under the title Brkaspa^hsanMa 
are the two well-known imprecatory versts-^ Bakudkir vasudAa datta 
rafabhik saffaradibhih / yasya yasya yada bkUmis tasya tasya tadl 
phalam // Svadattam paradattam va yo hareta vasundkaram / 
Svavif^fMyJm krmir bhUtva pitrbhih saha pacyate // This smrti 
although belonging to the latest phase of the sniarta literature must 
be older than Hemadri (thirteenth century), for the latter quotes 
from it several verses (see Jolly, Rccht und Sitte, p. 25). It may 
thus roughly be dated in the nth or the I2th century. 

It is all the more interesting because the Brkaspatidkarmasastra 
as quoted by Mitra Mihra (seventeenth century) in his Vlraviitrodaya 
(p. 192) contains in a slightly different form these very filokas, 
it may therefore be taken for certain that the last Brhaspati* 
dharmasastra contained the:e verses, though even that cannot be 
regarded as the original source from which the copper-plates borrowed. 
The original source without doubt was a recension of the Maha- 
bharata now lost to us, drawn upon by the authors of the copper- 
plates as well as by Brhaspati. 


Batakrishna Ghosh 
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THE .^ATAPATHA BRAHMANA IN THE KANVIYA 
RECENSION edited for the first time by Dr. W. Caland, Professor 
of Sanskrit at the University of Utrecht. Vol. I, containing 
Introduction and part of the text The Punjab Sanskrit Serje.% no. x, 
Lahore, I926. 

The Madhyandina recension of the ^atapatha Brahinana is well- 
known to Sanskrit scholars from the critical edition of Weber (Berlin 
1855 • Reprint, Leipzig, 1924) as well as from its admirable translation 
in the S. B. E. ser“‘s. It has also been printed in India 
several times (Calcutta, 1903, Bibl. Indica ed. with Sayana's commen- 
tary j Ajmeer, 1902 etc.). Of the Kanva text of this great Brahmana, 
however, very little has been hitherto known. Prof. Eggeling, who 
made use of it in his translation of the Madhyandina version, had at 
one time the intention of editing this recension ; but as the manuscript 
material at his disposal was not adequate for a critical edition, he 
made over all his materials later on to Prof. Caland in the hope that 
the latter might in time be able to secure the necessary additional 
materials for a scholarly edition. Prof. Caland has now ably succeeded 
ill carrying out the hopes of his predecessor and has with his philo- 
logical equipment and his unrivalled knowledge of Vedic ritualistic 
texts, prepared for publication Bks. I-II (corresponding to I-V of the 
Madhyandina) of the Kanva text, of which the first instalment (up to 
II, ii, 4, 16) is now published. Of the rest of the work (VIII-XVI, 
corresponding to VI-XIV of the Madhyandina), which agrees on the 
whole in the two recensions, it has been thought sufficient to give only 
a list of distinctive readings of the Kanva text, so that when the work 
is completed the whole Kanva text will be made available to 
scholars. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, which lias been long recognised ; but the Kanvij^a recen- 
sion, now edited for the first time by ih of. Caland with a skill and 
scholarship worthy of his predecessors in the field, has many inter- 
esting features of its own, which justify a separate critical edition. 
With regard to its matter it agrees, in general, with the Madhyandina 
version, but it differs in respect of its arrangement of parts and in 
respect of some of its traditions. Its linguistic and lexical peculiar- 
ities are also remarkable and worthy of detailed study. The relation 
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of the two recensions to each other and to the cognate Yajurvedic and 
non-Yajurvedic Samhitas, Brahmanas and Sutras has been made the 
subject of a careful and detailed investigation in the masterly Introduc- 
tion which prefaces this edition. Prof. Caland comes to the cautious 
conclusion that *‘froin the beginning there existed two independent 
recensions of a Vajasaneyi-Brahrnana, comprising the materials of 
K. i«7 and M. 1-5, closely related to one another, one of which, the 
Kanva, has been influenced in some way by the other’^ There is no 
doubt that the Kanva text preserves some of the older traditions and 
original archaisms and presents the impression of having been older 
than the Madhyandina text, but there are also other features which 
point to undoubted Madhyandina influence on it and indicate a later 
date. All these peculiarities of the Kanva text, as regards grammar, 
phonology, morphology and lexicography are set out and discussed 
with an overwhelming wealth of detail in the Introduction ; and every 
Vedic scholar will be especially grateful for Prof. Caland's valuable 
and much needed study of its accentuation. 

While one does not fail to appreciate the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers in undertaking this edition, one must point out that the typo- 
graphy and printing (inspite of four pages of Corrigenda) are not 
such as could be desired for this erudite edition. Let us hope that 
the future volumes will contain lesser number of vexatious misprints, 
and that the edition will be completed as speedily as possible. 

S. K. De 

2. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ART OF INDIA 
AND JAVA — by Dr. J, Ph. Vogel. (A Chapter from “The Influen- 
ces of Indian Arp'). London : The India Society, 1925. 

In this well-written little book of 54 pages, Prof. Vogel gives us, 
in an interesting and popular way, an account of the Javanese art of 
the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese history, and of the cultural 
and artistic influence of India on Java. The splendid monuments of 
Javanese architecture still bear the impress of Indian (especially South 
Indian) influence, but in rriost cases primitive Javanese (or rather old 
Malay-Polynesian) ideas react upon and modify purely Indian motifs 
and legends with a unique result. In this little book which contains 
ten good illustrations, the author gives us a skilful history of what 
the national genius of Java has been able to produce in the past with 
the inspiration derived from Indian ideals. 


S. K. De 
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BHAGAVADAJJUKlYAM — A Prahasana edited with an old 
commentary, critical notes and Introduction by F. Anujan Achan. 
Hony. Curator, Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangalam, with a preface 
by Prof. M. VVinternitz of the University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Published from the office of Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangalam, 
1925. 

This is a small drama of the Prahasana type with the manifold 
points of intetest and importance. And as such even before it had 
the fortune of seeing the light it had attracted the attention of 
scholars. The different problems that it gives rise to have from 
time to time been dealt with by various scholars in different oriental 
journals. The present edition of this important work will therefore 
be welcomed by all who ire interested in the fascinating history 
of Sanskrit drama. 

It was previously edited from two manuscripts by Dr. A. Banerji 
Sastri in the pages of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (March — June, 1924). Mr. Achan’s edition^ however, has had 
the advantage of being based on more manuscripts— six in number, in- 
cluding that of one commentary, in addition to this printed edition, 
from which also he has taken help in determining correct readings. 
He has taken much trouble in noting down variants profusely. But 
inspite of the pains taken by the learned editor, the variants suffer 
from one great disadvantage to which we would think it our duty 
to draw his attention. He has not given any description of the 
manuscripts from which he notes the various readings. And in the 
absence of such descriptions the variants are necessarily of very little' 
use as their respective value is not possible to be judged. And we 
do not understand what principle he has laid down for himself in 
preferring one reading to another. Neither has he always incorporated 
in his text the readings found in the two manuscripts (A, C) on 
which, he says, ‘this edition is chiefly based.’ Thus at page 
25 he adds after and ffir after though their omission 

as in A, C. and A respectively (cf. f. n. 24, 25) would hav^f^wiidoubtedly 
been better and more idiomatic. Any insistence on the adoption of 
better readings would surely have led him to accept in place of 

(verse 14, p. 47), in place of (p. 67, f. n. 72), 

for (p. 80, 1 . i). At p. 79 the words nr'trifean ^ instead 

of being allotted to rhe ‘mother’ should better have been given as 
continuation of the previous speech spoken by the CeUs is reasonably 
done in Ms. A (cf. f. n. 86), for these words bring very little sense 

I, II. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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if detached hum ^ VW VTVW hntjn which U spoken by the Cetu 
The reading given at f. n. too is decidedly better than what is given 
in text (p. 95. 1. 1). 

His reference to the edition of the Nagananda, a verse of the 
bharatavikya of which occurs in one of the Mss. of his book, as simply 
‘Bombay edition', is vague and not worthy of a critical edition, as 
more than one edition of the Nagananda were published from Bombay 
from time to time. 

But in spite of these minor defects, the edition has got many things 
that reflect credit on the editor. He has spared no pains to make 
it useful, critical and learned. In the Introduction he has discussed 
most of the important problems presented by the book. But curiously 
enough even here he has not taken note of all points that were dis- 
cussed by scholars before the publication of the book. 

CHINTAHARAN CllARRAVARTl 


SAMARA^IGANASUTRADHARA.— By King Bhojadeva, vols. 
I, II, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri. Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, nos. xxv, xxxii. Central Library, Baroda. 

In recent years we have witnessed the publication of some valu- 
able technical Sanskrit treatises on l§ilpafastra (art of architecture 
and sculpture and allied topics). Among the works of this class 
may be mentioned the Vastuvidya, the Mayamatam and the dilpa- 
ratnam, all published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
able editorship of Ganapati Sastri. The two sumptuous volumes under 
notice consisting of 290 and 324 pages respectively constitute a very 
important addition to this list. The task of the editor appears to 
have been one of uncommon difflculty especially in the second volume, 
when he had to depend upon only one faulty manuscript requiring 
frequent substitutions and emendations on his part which are 
wisely connected with interrc^atory remarks or consigned to 
the footnotes. The name of the editor is a guarantee that \he task 
has been done with consummate skill and learning. The work abruptly 
closes in the middle of the 83rd chapter (it is lut clear why the 
learned editor in his English preface to the first volume mentions his 
only available manuscript as coming down only up to the 82nd 
adhyiya). Regarding the authorship of this work the editor cautiously 
attributes it to the famous King Bhoja of Dhara, th.e reputed author 
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of numerous Sanskrit works', who reigned in the early part of the nth 
century, or more precisely between ioi8 and 1060 A.D. Of the varied 
contents of the pr^s^nt treatise it , is impossible to give here even a 
bare outline. Suffice it to say that the editor's claim to the effect 
that the Samarahgaijasutradhara describes the construction of cities, 
palaces and mansions etc., with greater clearness of expression and 
wealth of detail than any other available work of silpa§astra is abun- 
dantly justified by facts. We may mention without comments the 
description of various classes of grounds suited for the foundation 
of realms, forts, towers etc., (pp. 23-36), the rules for the foundation 
of towns, including high roads, ramparts, ditches, coping stones 
(pp. 39-40), the rules relating to the foundation of king’s palace 
(pp. 61-65) and the festival of Indra’s banner (pp. 70-86). Of parti- 
cular interest is the chapter on various kinds of designations (pp. 86-91), 
such as those of nagara, janapada, rastra, grha, sala and prasada ; 
it is noticeable in this connection as bearing on a recent controversy 
that janap^^da is defined as including the whole realm except the 
nagara. We have next (chs. 19-23) elaborate accounts of different 
types of buildings (Catuhsala, trisala, dvUala, and ekasala), which are 
followed by descriptions of bedsteads and scats of different kinds. 
Of very special interest, as the editor rightly points out in the prefaces 
to his two volumes, is the chapter on mechanical contrivances (yantra), 
some of which as described by the author are sufficiently striking. 
Such are the mechanical elephants (we would suggest this transla- 
tion of yantrahastin for the editor's ‘elephant machine’), the me- 
chanical birds singing and dancing according to time, birdlike machines 
propelled by rteri which fly in the air and machines doing the duties 
of servants, doorkeepers as well as watchmen at night. Then follow 
accounts of sheds for elephants (gajaSala) and for horses (aSvaiala) 
(pp. 188-195). The second volume opens with an elaborate account 
of palaces (prasSdas) of various specified kinds. Of special interest 
is the description of prasadas sacred to various specified deities, such 
as Visnu, Brahman, the Sun, Candika (Durga), Ganesa and Laksmi. 
There are also chapters on painting (pp. 252ff.), the construction of 
images with full accounts of measures and the forms of various deities 
(pp. 266-276) etc. 

The value of the publication is greatly enhanced by the addition 
of a very full analytical table of contents at the beginning of each 
volume. 

U. N. G. 
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Indian Antiquary, March, 19a 7 

R. R, IIalder,*— Paramara of Aim and his Inscripiicus, 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee. — Brahmavidyd. and Sufism^ The 
author discusses in this continued article the opinions of the 
European scholars regarding the source of Sufism, and doubts the 
conclusivencss of the theory of Kremer and others holding that 
Sufism owes it origin mainly to the Vxclanta school of Indian 
Philosophy. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Aiiatic 
Society, vol. II (N. S.), no. 2 

V, A. GadgiL. — The Village in Sanskrit Literature, The writer of 
this article opposes the arguments of scholars who hold the view that 
the ancient Indian villages had an autonomous form of government. 
Ill support of his proposition he adduces evidences from Sanskrit 
literature to prove that the king himself used to exercise his 
supreme authority in the administration of a village. 

Journal of Oriental Reaearch, April, 1927 

M. Hirianna. — PrapafUavilayavada—a doctrine 0] Pte-Saiikara 
Vedanta. The Prapafda-vilaya-vada^ referred to by Sankara, Sure- 
ivara, Ramanuja and others is based on the doctrine that the Self 
or Brahman is nisprapafica or nirgtma which has been taken to 
imply the theory of maya. One aspect of the view has been 
pointed out to be that it finds in ritualistic passages of the Veda a 
two-fold import— metaphysical as well as ritualistic, and holds 
karmakaneja as subsidiary to jfianakanda. 

K. S. RaMASWAMI SaSTKI.— forgotten Karikas of Kumlrila. The 
writer of this article points out that Kamala-Sila in his commentary 
on the Tattvasaiigraha attributes many of the karikas in that 
work to Kumarila, and that a number of those Karikas is ascribed 
to the same authorship in some Jaina works. As the Karikas 
cannot be traced in any of the extant works of Kumarila, it has 
been suggested that he had another work not yet discovered. 
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From the nature of the topics dealt with in the Karikas, it has 
also been inferred that the Blokavlrtika is an abridged form of 
that missing work which, perhaps, was entitled BrhaUlkH mentioned 
in the Nyayaratnakara of Parthasarathi Mi§ra. 

T. R. CllINTAMANl. — A Note on the Date of Srikantfa, From state- 
ments found in Appayya Diksita’s commentary on the Saiva' 
bha^ya of ►^likantha, the latter has been assigned a date much 
posterior to that of Sankara. 

K. G. SURRAhMANYAM. — Pdntni and Yaska, This is an attempt to 
prove PaniniVs priority to Yaska. 

Quarterly Journal of the Andhara Historical Research 
Society) January, 1927 

vS, K, Raman ATII Siiastriar. — Bhavabhnti and his Identity (transla- 
ted from Sanskrit by M. Ramakrishna Kavi), This is an attempt 
to identify the poet Bhavabliuti with Umbeka, who, according to the 
writer, is also called Siire-^vara and Visvarupa. TIic question of 
tlie identification of Suresvara with Mandana has been left open. 

M, Ramakrishna Kavi. — Tdpasavatsardja, Tupasavatsardja is a 

Sanskrit drama in six Acts (still in manuscript). It has been 
given a high place by Bhoja, Kuntalaka, Hemacandra, Anandavar- 
dhana and Abhinavagupta in their rhetorical works. Its plot, similar 
to that of the Svapnavlsavadatta has been outlined in the article. 
Matraraja also known as Anahgaharsa, the author of the drama, 
has been identified with Mayuraja or Mauraja and assigned a 
date towards the end of the sixth century A.C. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, April, 1927 

II. Heras. — Ahoka's Dharma and Religion, The paper detailing, 
on the basis of the contemporary documents, the nature of Asoka’s 
dharma with the exposition of its principal precepts and tenets, 
describes his activities for their propagation. The writer supports 
the opinion that A^oka^s inscriptions contain nothing to prove 
that he was a Buddhist, his religion being based on Hinduism and 
largely influenced by Jainism. 

1 . L, SUNDARA Ram.-- 77 /^ Sanctity of the Cow in India, 
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The TTpanisadic Scholar 

The very extent of the Sriiti literature itself is an 
indication of the fact tliat very few indeed could be found 
even in ancient times to have actually mastered the whole of 
it. The mastery of the whole was no doubt the ideal to 
which all devout Brahmins aspired ; but in actual practice 
the ideal seems to have remained unattained as a rule. Manu 
iii, 2 (“vedSn adhitya vedau vS vedam va’pi yathakramam” etc.) 
along with similar passages elsewhere, indicates the general 
rule on the subject. It is clear from this that an endeavour 
was to bo made to master all the Vedas, but failing that 
as much of the literature as possible was to be studied. This 
led to a fourfold division of Brahmins according to the 
particular Veda which they professed. The division has conti- 
nued to the present day, though the reading of the Vedas 
has become almost a thing of the past. 

A further limitation of study, coupled with difference in 
religious practices, led to the division into ^khSs of the 
various Vedas. These divisions were nob without importance •, 
and every orthodox Brahmin was expected to know what 
his Veda was and to which of its S&khas he belonged ; this 
was an indication of his social position and rank. Besides 
this, in plenty of places, we find references to particular por- 
tions of the Vedas in which men specialised and which 
occupied a position of peculiar importance in the eyes of men 

I. U. Q., SEPTEMBER. 1927 
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of those times. Thus, we hear of men who were experts 
in a certain portion of the Sama Veda, e.g. Jyestha-s5ma 
(Bodhayana Dharma-Sfltra, ii. 8. 2), 

BodhSyaua ii. 8 discusses the question as to who should 
bo invited to a feast in connection with' a cQre- 

mony. The best Brahmins in this connection are called 
fmUi-favam. The list of such Brahmins as given by Bpdha- 
yana in ii, 8, 2 is aliuoat identical with that of other writers 
(cf. Ootama, xv, 28). To this category of Brahmins belong 
those who liave either mastered some special branches 
of Sruti literature or who have specialised in the performance 
of certain ceremonies. 

In the next Shtra (ii. 8. 3), BodhSyana says : “tadahhave 
rahasyavid" ; which literally ought to mean : ‘in their absence 
H rahasyavid, i.e, one who knows the Upanisads (raliasya) 
should be invited’. This apparent meaning would suggest 
that the Upauisadio scholar was to be invited to & Sraddha, 
only token tlie other people enumerated in Sfltra 2 were not 
available. 

-But curiously enough, the commentator GovindasvSniin 
gives a rather strained interpretation on this Sutra. He 
says that the classes of Brahmins enumerated in Sutra 2 were 
to be invited only when p rahasyavid was not available. 
The difference bet ween the apparent mf’aiiing and Govinda- 
svSmin’s interpretation is obvious : according to the first, the 
mftosyotvid or the U paiiisadic scholar comes after the other 
classes ; but according to the second, he comes first and the 
others were to be invited only when he was not available. He 
is given the place of honour— the very first place. And 
it was only as his substitutes that the other Brahmins might 
be thought of. 

Whatever interpretation we may accept, it is quite appa- 
rent that the various Brahmins who were considered parti- 
cularly holy and, therefore, deserving of invitation to an holy 
function, included the Upauisadio scholar also. He also 
was one of the experts and specialists in Vedic lore. He was 
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considered to occupy a high social arid spiritual rank. 
Not only this, but he was already a distinct class of Vedic 
scholar. He, too, was a specialist and his subject, viz., the 
Upani^ds, also had already come to occupy the position of 
a special study. Amohg the various branches of Vedic litera- 
ture which claimed special attention, the Upanisads consti- 
tuted ail important branch j and there were meti who made a 
special study of this branch, more or less in exclusion of the 
other branches, and who were a class of scholars occupying 
high position in society. 

This conclusion is borne out by soine other considera- 
tions also. Bodhftyana in i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahfmv&dins with regatd to a particular question ' and 
says : ‘this is how the Br.ahtnaviidins decide it’. Such refer- 
ences to the Brail mavSd ins and their decisions in contro- 
versial matters are frequent enough. Saya^a in his common- 
turies on the Br&hmdnas also quotes their opinions on several 
occasions, (e.g. Ait. Br., i. 8. etc.). The Saivirriia Brahmar^a 
iv. 5. 1 (both text and SSya^ia’s commentary on the same) 
refers to BrahmavSdins : *Bralmcn)Miiio vddanti, etc.’' And 
the question under discussion there is : ‘km ca sandhyS, k<U-cd- 
mndhy&yS^ etc. If the term ‘BrahmavSdin’ in these 

contexts meant merely a Vedic scholar and not a special kind 
of thinker, iSSya^a would not have repeated the term but would 
certainly have used some other synonym to explain it in his 
commentary. 

Tl\e term 'BrahmavSdln’, therefore, cannot be under- 
stood as meaning any Vedic scholar in general j on the con- 
trary, the way, in which their opinion is quoted, clearly indi- 
cates that they were a special, well-marked class of thinkers 
and interpreters. If they were only ordinary Vedic scholars, 
that is to say, if any Vedic scholar was entitled to the 
name, the special mention of the name ‘Brahinav5din’ would 
bo meaningless. To moan scholars generally, other terms 
as well, such as ‘Scftrya’ etc. might be used, or no specific 
term need be Used at all. Thus in Bodh, i. 4. 10 the 
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omission of the term Bmhmavadiu nlso would give a meaning ; 
the Sutra in that case would moan ‘this is how the ques- 
tion is decided*. The expressi on 'hy the Brahmavadins’ would 
be redundant, unless it be a special class of scholars to 
whom reference is intended. No doubt, the author of the 
Sutras quotes this opinion of the Brahmavadins approvingly 
and offers it for acceptance by his followers ; but that cannot 
mean that the term * Brahmavadin' did not refer to a 
special class of scholars. We accept the opinion of medical 
men knowing full well that we ourselves are not such and 
very often we quote their opinion with the remark that 
‘this is what the doctors say’. In the same way, the accept- 
ance of the opinion of the Brahmavadins by other schools 
of thinkers, does not imply that they all belonged to the same 
class. The use of a specific name must imply the existence 
of a specific class. The Brahmavadin, therefore, was a 
specific class of Vedic scholars. Every scholar was not so 
called ; and he, too, did not know everything. What kind of 
scholar, then, was ho ? 

It is interesting to note that in the BrUhma^as and the 
Dharina-sUtras, he is referred to in connnection with questions 
of rites and practices and not in connection with what is 
specifically called Brahma-vidya in the Upanisads, For 
instance, BodhSyana i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins about the controversy as to whether water for 
certain holy rites could be collected after sunset or not. 

In the Upanisads also, we meet with the Brahiriavadins. 
Thus : Svet., i. 1, Ch., ii. 24. 1, etc. refer to the opinions of 
these thinkers. An examination of these instances will show 
that the Brnhmavadin comes in always when there is some 
disputed point ; his opinion is cited generally to silence a 
conti’oversy and his decisic'U is always treated with respect 
and consideration. No doubt, he is very often found wasting 
his labours upon unphllosophical questions also. But neverthe- 
less he is a thinker. He raises problems and attempts 
to solve them. Now, these are just the marks of an incipient 
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philosophy. In a Brahmavadin, therefore, wo may easily 
trace the beginnings of the philosophy which in later times 
became so important but which still bore the stamp of his 
name and was called Brahmavidya, 

^The use of the name ‘BrahmavS'lin’ oven by the U panisads 
clearly shows that it did not mean only a man who knew 
the Upanisads. The BrahmavSdin appears to have been in 
existence even bejore the Upanisads and of course continued 
along with them. He was not merely a student of the 
Upanisads. Originally he was the scholar whose opinions 
and thoughts find expression in the Upanisads, and who in 
later times continued the same pursuit wit/i the aid of the 
Upanisads. He was of a class of scholars who were in exist- 
ence before the Upanisads and who pursued and developed 
the trend of thought of which the Upanisads embody a parti- 
cular phase and certainly an important stage. The Brahma- 
vudin, it seems, was a scholar who watched a Vedie 
ceremony and observed the customs of the time and tried to 
find a reason for the same. He thought over these and founded 
a school of thought. During one stage of this thought-move- 
ment and as an embodiment of it, the Upanisads sprang 
into existence. At later stages of development, other books 
also came into existence. But the Brahmavftdin was essen- 
tially a thinker and debater who knew the quintessence of the 
Vedas. 

The use of the term ‘Brahma* to mean the Vedas as also 
the eternal Reality of the Upanisads, clearly suggests that 
the men who tried to discover the inner significance of the 
Vedas and all that they stood for, eventually lauded upon 
the conception of Brahma of the Upanisads. Obviously, before 
the birth of the Upanisads, such men could not possibly be 
called Upanisadic scholars ; but the Upanisadic scholar was 
a direct descendant of these men. 

The social position of these men in the days of the Dharma- 
sHtras is indicated by Bodh. ii. 8. 3, which suggests that 
he was one of those men who deserved invitation on a Srftddha 
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flay.- lb is an incHe.xbion al^o; of bhe life that he. Jived. -He 
was not altogether nncoiuieicted with the;, perfoniiance of the 
religious rites of the time and - bi» presence in these cere- 
monies was deemed holy. !•' i- 

' 'Tlte imphrtance of the sabieet-ihatter . of his study i.e. of 
th«-i Upanrands, is also indicated -in iBodMya,noif \u. 10. 11, 
-Gotmiku, xix. 13, eto. where the Uptxih^ads bead the list of holy 
■ texte^portiotts of Vodic literature — by' reading which one 
might expect to attain .special holiness or the atonement of sins. 

' But this position the Upanisadioischolar cotild not retain 
throughout. lnSahkfvrardigvijayahy.Y\i[y^ta,i^y&{y’m. 14), 
we are tolil that when Sankara presented himself before the* 
assembly of Brahmins in Ma^idana’s house where a draddha 
was'being performed, the very Sight of' hina was irritating 
to- Ma^dana. SaUkara was undoubtedly a great Upanisadic 
scholar and in earlier times the presence of such a man was 
covctable at such an assembly. But in the 7tli century after 
Clirist, the Upaiiisadic scholar was an unwelcome visitor at 
a SrSddha ceremony. 

The explanation also is not wantirtg. If the Brahmavftdin 
to whom the Brfihmapas^ the Upanisads and the commentaries 
on these make such frequent references, was really the 
■Upanisadic: scholar, then, it would appear that he was 
not only an expert in Upanisadic lore, but also devoted his 
intellectual energies to a right understanding of Vedic cere- 
monies. In fact, he evolved his philosopliy out of an attempt 
to grasp the spiritual significance of such ceremonies. Iti 
Ait, Hr., I 1 ., are learn from Saya^a that the Brahmaviidins 
had their own theory as to which of the gods the sacrificial 
Cake (purodSsa) in a particular ceremony belonged to. And 
in the same book (i. 6), vve are again told that, though abso- 
lute trathfulness was enjoined upon the sacrificev after he 
was initiated, according to the BrahmavMins it was an 
exceedingly difficult task for man, and gods alone were fit for 
it. In Sadvit)iMSrdhmana{iY. 5. 1.); we find the Brahma-vadins 
discussing the significance of certain prayers called SetndhyS, 
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All these show that in the beginning, the BrahmavSdin 
or the Upani$adic scholar was not a rebel against the Vedio 
religious rites. He specialised in the Upanifadic portion 
of the Vedas, but had no disdain, on that account, for the 
rest of them. He was a Brahmin and followed the routine 
lifo of a Brfthlna^a according to the practices of the time. He 
condemned neither the Vedas nor the life according to the 
Vedas ; he practised the ceremonies' and was invited to 
them ; and in certain ceremonies the place of hononr was 
his. 

But when wc come to the time of ^aiikara, we find that 
the Upani^adio scholar, of whom ^hkara was a towering 
specimen, had strayed away from the life of Vedic rituals 
and entertained nothing but contempt for those who still 
adhered to them. Naturally enough, the feeling was reci- 
procated : the orthodox Vedic. Brahmin like Maoduna would 
have nothing to do with the renegades of tho ^apkara type. 
The difference between the two ideals of life was sharp and 
often led to mutual recriminations. And the one class of 
Brahmins professed little community of faith with the 
other. 

To what was this cleavage due ? It was an example of 
a great schism and parallel examples are available in the 
histories of other religions also. The rise of -Frotestantism 
against the old £latholic creed illustrates tho same tendency 
of the human mind. Between the Christianity of Jesus and 
the Papacy of the 15th century, matiy things had happened ; 
and Protestantism took up arms against the accumulations 
of these centuries and claimed the right to go back straight 
to the original source, viz., the Bible. This brought about 
a cleavage within the fold of the same religion, which is 
well-known to history. 

Within the fold of Hinduism itself, similar movements 
have taken place frequently enough. Among the latest 
are the rise of the BrShma SamAj and the Irya SamAj. 
Both these movements base themselves exclusively on what 
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in ancient times was called ^ruti — the Aryya SamSj 
accepting the whole of the Vedas, while tho ^i^hma SamSj, 
like the ^ahkarites of earlier times, takes its stand on the 
Upanisads. Both of these movements, however, tend to 
brush aside the undesirable accumulations of the centuries 
between the Vedas and now. 

The split in the camp of Vedic religion as illustrated in 
the opposition between the school of Sahkara and that of 
Maigidana, was due, among other causes, to the rise and spread 
of Buddhism and the establishment of well-organised monastic 
orders. The protest against the sacrificial cult, which was 
emphasised by Buddha, continued even after him ; and no 
school of reform could possibly ignore it. And the establish- 
ment of organised monasteries on an extensive scale, showed 
tho possibility of an ethico-social life free from scrupulous 
adherence to the crowded programme ol Vedic ceremonies. 
Fortunately for the reformers, there was a section of Vedic 
literature which could be so understood as to discountenance 
the old form of sacrificial religion. And tlie reformers were 
not slow to realise the importance of the opportunity offered 
by this possibility of an interpretation of sacred texts that 
was favourable to them. The protest which was never dead, 
was accentuated and the Brahmins arrayed themselves into 
two opposing camps. From that time onward, there were 
two forma of Vedic religion — one of Karma and tho other 
of JnSna. And though attempts at synthesis were also 
frequently made, these two opposing tendencies were never 
afterwards completely reconciled in Hindu life and thought. 

But modern historians often misjudge the later split and 
regard it as the very source and origin of the Upanisads 
and the Upani^adic scholar. According to them, the split 
had been effected first and then those who had seceded from 
the ancient religion, produced another kind of Sruti literature 
viz., the Upanisads; and the Upanisadic scholar was the 
harbinger of this schism : he brought it about and was res- 
ponsible for all the consequences that followed in its train. 
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As B matter of fact, however, the Upanisadic thinker was 
also one of those very Brahmins who performed Vedic 
sacrifices : he, too, took an active part in them. But he 
did more : he bestowed his thought on them ; he meditated 
about their significance and was thus the father, of a school 
of philosophy. To begin with, the Upanisadic scholar and 
those who were learned in the other branches of the Vedas, 
were not so diametrically opposed to each other as to justify 
us in thinking that they belonged to rival camps altogether. 
It was only when the religion of Karma was found incorrigible 
even after several reform movements that a more or less 
permanent breach was effected between the two sections of 
Brahmins and we have even the spectacle of a strife between 
them. Originally, however, the Upani|adio scholar also was, 
after all, a Vedic scholar and took rank with him, though the 
obstinate questionings that lead to philosophy had already 
been aro used in his mind. 

UuESH Chandra Bhattacrarjee 


Observations on the Cognomen Babmani 

There is a great controversy among scholars as to why 
the dynasty founded by Alauddin Hasan came to bo known 
as the Babmani dynasty. Some are of opinion that it is so 
called, . because Alauddin Hasan named it as such out of 
deference and gratitude to the Gangu Pandit, bis former 
master, who was a Brahmin, and to whom he ascribed his 
success. Some others, again, say that Alauddin Hasan 
was a descendant of Balunan and Isfaudiyar, the famous 
Samani kings of Persia, and so it is called as such. 

Now, first of all, let us see what the Muhammadan 
historians say on the subject and by a comparative study of 
these authorities lot us arrive at a right conclusion. 

The Tarikh-i-Ferishta says that Uasan was once a servant 
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of Gaugu Pandit, a Brahmin astrologer, who was in high 
favour with the prince Md. Tughlak and one day when he was 
ploughing a piece of land, his plough struck an iron chain. 
On digging it out he found a copper vessel full of gold which 
he immediately took to his master ; his master being highly 
pleased with his honesty and integrity introduced him to Md. 
Tughlak through whose favour ho was appointed as a 
commandor of one hundred horses. Shortly after this appoint- 
ment, Gaugu prophesied to him that he would once become a 
sovereign and “made him promise” that when his prophecy 
would be fulfilled, he would “assume the name of Gangu” and 
would also make him his hnance minister — “a request with 
which he readily complied” and translated it into action when 
he became the sovereign of the Deccan. 

Ferishta further adds that some historians say that Hasan 
was a descendant of the Samani kings of Persia but ‘‘according 
to ray opinion,” says Ferishta, “this pedigree is too obscure to 
be reliable and it was drawn up by flatterers after his accession 
to the throne.” The pedigree given by him is as follows : — 
Alauddin Hasan Kanku-i-Bahmani, the son of Kaikaus, 
the son of Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son o( Hasan, the 
son of Sahara, the son of Simun, the son of Salam, the son of 
Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, the sou of Munsur, the son of 
Rostum, the son of Kaiqubad, the sou of Minuchihr, the son of 
Namdar, the son of Isfandiyar, the son of Kaiyumars, the 
son of Khurshid, the son of Sasa, the son of Faghfur, the son 
of Farrukh, the son of Shahryar, the son of Amir, the son of 
Suhaid, the son of Malik Daud, the son of Hushang, the son 
of Nik Kardar, the son of Firoz Bakht, the son of Nuh, 
the son of Sani who was a descendant of Bahram Gur, the 
Samani, who was again a descendant of Bahman, the son of 
Isfandiyar. 

Next let us take into consideration the account givun by 
Burhariri-Maasir which is as follows Hasan went to Delhi 
during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak and without disclos- 
ing to any body the fact of his illustrious descent from 
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Kaiyuraars, he entered the service of Md. TugUlak. While he 
was thus engaged, Shaikh Nizarauddiu of Delhi “gave a sump- 
tuous feast to Md. Tughlak,” After the feast was over Md. 
Tughlak went away but shortly after his departure, “Hasan 
arrived at his door” when lie (the Shaikh) said to his servant, 
“To-day one king has gone out and another king is at the door ; 
let him come in”^ The servant then went to Hasan and brought 
him to his presence. The Shaikh received him with kindness 
and prophesied to him that he would once become a king. On 
hearing this good news Hasan “became hopeful and began to 
cherish in his mind the idea of sovereignty and conquest.” 

The pedigree as given by him i.s as follows : — 

Sultan Alauddin Waad-Dunya Hasan Bahman Shah, 
the son of Eaiqaus Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of 
Hasan, the sou of Bahtam, the son of Siraun, the son of 
Salam, the son of Nuh, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, 
the son of Mansur, the son of Nuh, the son of Sani, the son of 
Bahrain, the sun of Shahrin, the son of S’ad, the son ofNusin, 
the son of Baud, the son of Bahram Gur. About the authen- 
ticity of this genealogy he is rather doubtful, as he says, 
“God the Most High alone knows the truth of matters!”* 

The Tazkirat-ttl-Mulk relates strange stories about Hasan. 
It says that one day, as he was sleeping under the shade of a 
tree, a cobra came to him and holding a green grass in its 
mouth was driving away the flies from his body bub when he 
awoke the serpent lowered its head like a servant and went 
away. Gangu Pandit (not said to be his master) who was 
passing by that way witnessed these things and said to Hasan, 
“A great dignity is in store -for you." He then related to 
him everything that had happened during his sleep and 
requested him, when he would become a king, to give him 
a post under him and also to “combine his name with his own 


i Mr, J. S. King’s History of the Bahmani Kingdom, p. r. 

3 Ibid., p. 2. 
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(Hasan’s) and sign their firmans with the word ‘Babmani.’ 
These Hasan did when he was crowned king. 

But according to the said work, it was through the favour of 
Shaikh Muhammad Shiraz Junaidi, whose servant he (Hasan) 
was, that he obtained the sovereignly of the Deccan, because it 
was he who advised him to collect an array, wage a religious 
war against the infidels and it was through his favour that he 
got sufficient money to carry out his project. It then relates 
queer stories about the victories of Hassan. 

The Tazhirat-ul-Mulh is ratlier inconsistent in what it says 
and reproduces only the bazar gossips. If Hasan would 
really wage holy war to deliver the country from the infidels, 
it was simply impossible that he would give a Hindu title to 
his kingdom. 

In the Taba^at'i’Akbari also the name Gangu Pandit 
appears. It also says that the prophecy that Hasan would 
once become a sovereign was made by a Brahman named 
Gangu but it does not say that this Gangu was his master. 

Kafi Khan merely reproduces what Ferishfca says on the 
subject. 

From the above accounts we can say that Gangu was a 
historic personage who made the prediction about Hasan's 
greatness and who enjoyed higli favour with him (Hasan) 
(Burhan-i-Maasir alone is silent on the matter) but this does 
not necessarily mean that the cognomen Bahmani was given 
to this kingdom for these reasons. 

The titles of Alauddin Hasan as given in various histories 
are: — In thQ Tarikh-i-Ferishta — Alauddin Hasan Kauku-i- 
Babmani, in the Muntakhahu'l-Lubab of Kafi Khan— 
Alauddin Kankh-i-Bahmani, nrf Hassan, in the Tabagat-i- 
Alauddiu Hasan Shah, in the Burhan-i-Maaair-— 
Alauddin Hasan Gangu-i-Bahmani, in the Tazhirat-^l’ 
Mulk — ^Alauddin Bahman Shah and in the Muntaihabut- 
TawanM— Alauddin Bahman Shah, 

So, nowhere do we find the word “Brahman” or the word 
‘'Brahmam,’’ In the second volume p. 297 of Briggs* FeHsWct 
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this sentence oooui'S : '*The appellation of Bahinani he 
(Hasan) certainly took out of compliment to his master 
Gangu, the Brahman, a word often pronounced ‘bahman’.” 
Here Mr. Briggs says (it does not occur in the original 
Ferishta) that the word “Brahman” is often pronounced 
as “Bahman.” But this is not so, at least, in Persian, 
which is the medium of our Muhammadan authorities on 
the subject even if we take it for granted that “Brahman” 
is often pronounced as “Bahman,” we would find in the 
histories above mentioned the word “Brahman” or “Brahmani" 
at least in some places, but nowhere do we come across such 
an instance. If Hasan would assume the title Bahinani out 
of gratitude to his master, the original word (Brahman or 
Brahmani) would be found in them at least once or twice, if 
not more. It cannot be that the original word would totally 
disappear from all these histories 1 The origin of the 
cognomen “Bahmani” must therefore be sought elsewhere. 

Besides, it is also improbable that a Muhammadan king 
would use this epithet even out of gratitude to his benefactor ; 
utmost, he might have given him a good post under him and 
this Hasan did. But to give such a Hindu title to a Muham- 
madan kingdom at a time when the whole atmosphere was 
saturated with intolerance and persecution was out of the 
question and it would certainly create a strong excitement 
in the country, the eflect of which might be fatal to the infant 
kingdom. Hasan did certainly realise this. Although he 
himself was not of a very intolerant disposition, he did not 
certainly venture to wound the feeling of hU Muslim subjects 
by giving a Hindu epithet to his kingdom. From the accounts 
given by Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba in the £urhan-i- 
Maasir, it is clear that Hasan claimed his descent from 
Bahman and Isfandiyar but the pedigree as given by the 
former is different from that given by the latter (as we have 
seen above). The only two authorities who give the 
pedigree thus differ considerably in their versions and so how 
can we believe that he was the descendant of Bahman Shah 1 
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Moreover, AH bin Tabataba is doubtful about the antheuti* 
city of the pedigree when he says, “Ood the Most High alone 
knows the truth of matters." Ferishta distinctly says that it 
was drawn up by flatterers after his accession to the throne. 
So, the weight is on the negative side and onr conolusion is 
that Hasan’s claim to be a descendant of Bahman Shah is no 
better than a fiction. But although the genealogy is floti- 
tious we cannot ignore the fact that he brought forward such 
a claim ; otherwise we would not have seen such pedigrees 
referred to by both Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba and it 
was for this reason that the dynasty founded'by him came 
to be known as the Bahmani dynasty. 

Hasan used the epithet Bahman and some of the histo- 
rians referred to it just as it was (as in Tazkirat*al*Mulk 
and Muntakhabut Tawarikh) while others, again, like 
Ferishta, Kafi KLan and Ali bin Tabataba etc. made it 
Bahmani. (In Persian the word Bahman may very easily 
be changed into Bahmani). 

Numismatic evidence also points to the (act that the 
epithet assumed by the sovereigns of this dynasty is Bahman 
and not Bahmani. The title of the book Bahman-namah, 
a versified history of the Bahmani dynasty, composed by 
.Shaikh Azuri, also shows that the title assumed by Hasan 
and his descendants was Bahman. This book was written 
long before Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba wrote their histories 
and so it is of greater value than either Tarikh-i-Ferishta 
or Burhan-i'Maasir. If Hasan would assume the title Bah- 
mani, the title of the book would be Bahmani-Hamah instead 
of BahmeMrnomah. 

So, we conclude that the dynasty is known as the 
Bahmani dynasty not because Hasan was really a descendant 
of Bahman Shah but because he claimed suoh detcerU ; the 
title assumed by its sovereigns is not "Bahmani'’ but "Bahman” 
and the popular belief that Hasan gave a Hindu epithet 
(which is said to he used in the corrupted form "Bahman”) 
to his. kingdom is falsified by facts as well as by historical 
evidence. 


Joaunutk Natb Ohow]«vet 



Oxinden Embassy 

Ot all the oinbasalea aeut by the English East India 
Company’s officers to Shivaji’s court perhaps the most 
important was that led by Henry Oxinden. 'Iho short 
narrative of his journey to Rairi and his activities there 
was publislied by Dr. John Fryer as early as 1698 but other 
papers relating to that embassy have not yet seen the light 
and 1 need nut offer any apology for making them avail- 
able to students interested in Maratha history now. I 
should draw their attention to one point only. It does not 
appear from Narayan Sheuvi’s letter that he derived his 
information about Ananda Bao's appointment to succeed 
Fratap Bao Oujar from any of Shivaji’s ministers as Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar suggests. I feel convinced that he made 
a mistake about the name of the new Sarnobat and it will 
be rash to reject the unanimous evidence of the Bokhan. 
Henry Oxinden’s letters give much fuller details of his embassy 
than the short narrative published so long ago by Fryer 
and recently by Mr. Payne. I hope to place them before 
my fellow students before long. 


Narayan Sheaves Letter. (F. R. Surat, vet. SS, Jots, 78-8 j , ) 
Honourable Sir, 

1 arrived at Bairy on Tewsday of the last weeke which 
was the 24th March and on the same day 1 went to Bauchar 
to yisitt Naragy Funditt which place is at the mountaines 
ffoot, and enquireing for him I encountred with his eldest 
Bonne Parlad Funditt who advised me that his father Naragy 
Funditt was at the mountaines head and made me waite 
the Bajah Sevagys order to goe up upon which 1 sent one 
of my servants to give the Bajah uotice of luy arrival!, who 
returned the same day with order from Neragy Funditt 
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that I should remaine in his house untill the time of mourning 
was over for the death of the Rajah Sevajees wife ; which 
I did resting there five dayes without opperating anything, 
in the interim came Naragy Punditt to his habitation to 
celebrate the Jentues New yeares day and tlie next day 
carried me up the hill with him and eriordered me a good 
entertainment in a large house where I remained five days 
more. 

Yesterday at noone being the third of Ai)rill Naragy 
Punditt accompanied me up to the Rajahs court and brought 
mee before him who received mo with much courtesy, gave 
me a seat very ueare him enquiring of Your Honours good 
health of which I gave him an account and reciprocal! 
returned his complement ; at which letting (or setting) 
I entered on the Rajapore business, and Naragy Pundett 
according to his accustomed favour in our behalfo demonstrat- 
ed the matter better then I expected to his master the Rajah 
on which Savejee presently enordored his scrivans to passe 
orders concerning this affaire, viz. to pay the Rajapore money 
at three payments to witt 2500 Pagotas of the Rajapore 
customes 2500 to be paid the first monsoone comencing the 
first September next, and 5000 to be paid two yeares space 
to make which writings and orders b or foure dayes will be 
requisite, which being effected I will send them to Your 
Honour by Adall the Moody who is now with me, who 
arriving in safety to Your Honour will acquaint more clearly 
of all passages here, I intend to have sente Sevagys writtings 
and orders by this bearer but seeing it would cost some time 
before they were finished, and Your Honour enordering me to 
send you a daily express is the reason 1 so suddenly dispatch 
this man ; and the reason I wrote Your Honour not before 
is because N aragy Punditt desired me not to write untill 1 
had spoke with Sevajee for which fault I desire Your 
Honours pardon. 

I cannot advise Your Honour particularly of what newse 
here stirring having not sufficient time, but it seems unreason- 
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able I should totally decline it, Sevajoe is making a throne 
very magniflcient on which he spends much gould and 
je wells intending to be crowned in June next being the begin- 
ning of the new yeare, to this coronation he has invited 
many learned Bramines, and will liberally bestow on them 
many ellephants, horses and money but it is not known 
whether ho will be crowneed in person or some other prince 
for it is reported he hath a prince of the Nisamshahy race in 
his custody. 

By other oonighanoes Your Honour will have received 
newse of the proceedings of Sevajees army nevertheless I 
cannot be excused without giving you some account ; Bhadur 
Oaun desire to descend intoConcan but understanding that the 
Bajah Sevajee hath stopt the passages by breaking the wayes, 
and advances twixt the hills, and keeping a constant guard 
there where the passages were most difficult ; he returned 
from whence he came. 

The Bajah Sevajee intended to proceed for Currall to give 
new orders to his army, and to create a new generall of his 
horse in the roome of Partab Bay who fell in the encounter 
of Sevajees army with Bullooll Ckaun in a narrow passage 
betwixt two hills who with six horsemen more were slaine 
being not succoured by the rest of the army so that Bullooll 
Ckaun remained victorious but Auand Bay his Lieutenant 
sent Sevajee word that he should not resent his Generalls 
death he remayniug in his stead, on which Sevajee enordered 
Anand Ray to succeed him in qua lity and pay ; and not to 
return alive without being victorious against his enemys and 
Anand Bay being a valliant person on his masters order 
mooved with the whole body of his horse farr into the enemys 
country in search of Bullooll Ckaun ; but it happened that 
Dilleel Ckaun understanding of Fartap Bay’s death fell in 
with his army to succour Bullooll Ckaun ; making great haste 
to fight with Anand Bay but he seeing two such valiant 
enemys before him durst not fight them, and thereupon tooke 
his way towards Gannara journeying 15 leagues per diem, 

I*H. Q., SEPTEMBBRt 1927 3 
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he before and the two nobles following him but after many 
days march not dareing to effect any thing Dilleell Gkauu 
went under Fanalla to besiege it but stayed there but five 
days and returned to his former station, and Bullooll Gkaun 
went to Gollapore Anand Ray passing much inland robbed 
a citty called Peuoh eight leagues from Banoapcre which 
oitty belongs to Bullooll Gkaun jaghere, from whence he 
returned well laden with 8000 oxen laden with goods, which 
Bullooll Gkauu and Quider Gkaun understanding they in- 
tended to intercept him with their whole army encountring 
neare Bancapore, where happened a desperate battel! fell a 
brother of Qnider Gkaun cousen of Bullooll Okauns and Anand 
Ray robbed the whole army and brought 500 horse and two 
ellephants and other things, Bullooll Gkaun and Quidher 
Gkaun flying away ; Anand Ray on his return leaving his 
booty with Sevagee is gone againo to Ballagatte to robbe 
!nore townes. 

I have discoursed with Naragy Punditt concerning the 
peace you desired might be concluded with the Sidy Foote 
Gkaun he answered with many comparison shewing that 
Sevagee had no inclination thereunto whereupon I never 
talkt more about that affaire of which Naragy Punditt will 
himself write you. 

I shall give Your Honour what news I have heard of 
Siddy Sambole in a few words, he engaged with Daulett 
Gkauns navy in Satouly River where there was slaine above 
one hundred men of the Siddys and 44 of Daulett Gkauns 
who gaiues the victory but is wounded with an arrow and it 
is reported that Siddy Sambole is likewise wounded, and his 
hands burnt, he not meeting with good success in the afore- 
said river is gone to Haresser neare Gessing this news Sevajee 
told me himselfe, now 1 desire Your Honour not to licence 
the Siddy to enter into your port nor his men to come on 
shoare for if you should not thinke convenient to refuse him 
it would cause great difference to arrise betwixt us and 
Sevajee for soe much he declared to me at first meeting. 
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Now I desire Your Honour to send Mr. Henry Oxinden 
imediately with a good present, because I cannot stay long 
here by reason of the unwholesome waters of the hills. 
Concerning the present Naragy Punditt enquired of me and 
I answered him that Mr. Henry Oxinden would bring an 
Arab horse with him of considerable vallue who desired me 
to write to Tour Honour not to send any because the Rajah 
had told him he had not occasion of any but in liew there of 
you would please to send him some precious stones either 
pearles or diamonds which hiay be worth his wearing at his 
coronation wherefore I desire Your Honour to send sotne rings 
of precious stones or pearles or some chaines of pearles which 
the Jentues wear on their shashes, because these people thinke 
that the English cannot want pearles and other jewells being 
merchants that trade in shipping. Naragy Punditt enorders 
me to write to Your Honour that if you should send a horse 
the Rajah would never ride on him but give him some of his 
servants or souldiers because he hath many horses as well 
Arabbs as Turkish which considering Your Honour ncty 
please to doe as to you seemes best ; Your Honour hath 
already wrote to Naragy Punditt that you would send an 
Englishman of your Council which he hath made known to 
the Rajah wherefore it is convenient that Mr. Henry Oxinden 
comes with a considerable present in conformity to his quallity 
which may be about 1000 or 1200 Rs. It is also reasonable 
that you present the Rajah with something at the time of his 
coronation but this present you now send will serve for all. 
I likewise advertise Your Honour to mind Girderdas to send 
25 ordinary thurmas to Naragy Punditt for which he often 
persecutes me and Girder promised to send tliem just after 
my departure ; God preserve Your Honour is the prayer of 


Rairy 4th April 1674 Your humble servant 

(translated out of the Naean Sinat. 

Portuguese original). 
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PRESENTS FOR SHIVAJI 

F. R., vol. 8j. {Surat) Surat to Bombay, the i8th April, 16^4., 
fols. tS3 <5“ 154. 

We are now in answer of yours of the 9fch current in- 
closing us a translate of Narrandas Siuas letter by which wee 
preceive you are likely to come to a speedy accomodation with 
Sevajeo on the condicons that you were the last yeare treating 
about of paying you 10,000 Pagoths in full satisfaction of the 
Honourable Companys and their servants losses in Rajapore 
and we inay consequently inferr that the Companys late loss 
at Hubely must bo included, your sending Mr. Oxinden on 
that employ wee hope will make some addition by his procur- 
ing us further priviledges for our trade in his country, the 
present which you desire may be sent with all speed to accom- 
pany him, wee have been collecting these two dayes as near 
as wee cann in such particulars as you desire from us, what 
is wanting, as the rubie for the ear jewell, and the ruble ring 
of such value which are not at present procurable, wee have 
supply ed with a dagger of a neat worke, which wee thinke 
may be as acceptable to him as any of the other, ^he parti- 
culars which wee send you are as followes : 


Butt 



2 Pearlo weighing 10 -jV 

cost 

500 Rups 

4 ditto weighing 18 

cost 

750 

1 diamond ring a ruse cutt 

cost 

450 

1 ditto 

cost 

325 

1 ditto a. table 

cost 

130 

1 head jeHvell like a feather 

cost 

680 

2 bracelets 

cost 

450 



3285 

Insurance 


29 i 



3314 i 


all with particulars wee have to Moan Drumdas and Vlup 
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Liokroedas sheroffs to cend you, which they do by a cossett 
that aocioropanyea your cooly the bearer hereof. 

That Sevajee is much offended at your favouring the Siddee 
in permitting his vessells to winter att your island, and hath 
expresst soe much to Narrandas Sinay wee have reason to 
believe and you may doe noe less of the other interest here, 
for when the Governor here or the Kings Generali near you 
there, shall come to understand (as certainly they will) 
this your embassage, and conclusion of a peace with the 
Kings enemy, together with your denyall of their ffleett to 
harbour with you, you must needs conclude that the Mogull 
will take us for none of his friends, and that wee must be 
exposed to many injnryes if the Company doe not alsoe 
suffer in their trade. Bub you having soe often manifested 
to us how much the good and well being of the island both 
for provissions and traffique depends upon an accomodacon 
with Sevajee together with the trade that wee expect to 
have by the settlement of factoryes in his country, that 
wee shall patiently endure what these people may impose on 
us, rather then declyue the interest and benefitt of the 
Company in their island. 

As Narran Sinay doth give you litle hope of procureing 
peace between Sevajee and Siddee of Banda Rajpore, soe 
wee think it not a business soe facile to be effected, for a warr 
soe many yeares standing, to be suddenly accomodated, thus 
wee have given answer to your letter and haveing nothing 
here of newes that offers wee must conclude and subscribe. 

A post script which forms part of the letter in another 
copy 

'Whereas wee intended to send you a dagger the man that 
ownes it stands on such high termes for it that we thought 
it not necessary to buy it at soe extravagant a rate. 
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lustructious given hy us the Gweruor and Countill for affaires iff the 
Honourable Company on tlu Island Bombay unto our lowing 
/fiend Mr. Henry Oxinden to be observed by him 
in the negotiation of treaty with Seuago Rajah 
(0. C, vol. JS, no. jp6j). 

Mr. Henry Oxinden, 

The expereinoe you have had of all the affaires of moment 
and overtares which have oocured betwixt Seuage and us 
relating to this treaty by means of your daily assistanoe of 
us in the council where the matter hath been largely debat* 
ed may excuse the trouble of our furthe [r] animadYersions 
thereon in this i-mper, but that we may not be wholy want* 
ing to our duty we thinke good to recomend the foil [ow] 
ing instructions for your observation. 

The former difference between the Honourable Company 
and Seuag [e] at Rajapore being for the present aeoomodated 
by a mutuall agrement and contract between us with the parti- 
enters whereof you are throughly acquainted, our next worke 
is to endeauour the establishment of a secure and advanta- 
geous course of traide betwixt this Island and the countryes 
under his jurisdiction, which we trust in God may tend 
very much to our Honourable Masters interest for the 
better effecting whereof we have thought good to send 
you to the said Sevagees court at the castle of Raire that 
you may in person treat with him touching the confirmation 
of those articles which we herewith deliver unto you and 
for that the evill custorae of theise easterne ports puts the 
Company to an indispencible necssity of presents iu such 
cases, there being nothing to be done in theise parts of the 
world without them. 

We judge it necessary and prudent in this conjuncture 
to be som [e] what more free handed then otherwise we 
should be, and that wee may the better prevaile with him 
and his ministers of state to gr[a]tifie the Company in theire 
reasonable demand and to procure the better esteeme and 
endearement of our nation, and traid amongst them, where- 
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fore at your arrivall when you observe a convenient time 
you are to present to Seuage, his mother, son and those 
jewells and rarityes which are appointed in consultation for 
them which we hope will bo very acceptable seeing as 
Naran Sinay informe us they are more desirous of such 
jewells then any other thing we can present them, which 
therefore will be more proper and necessary in regard Sevago 
is designing to make himself a king. 

In the contract signed by Seuage wherein he proiniseth 
the payment of 10000 kings pagothas for satisfaction of the 
Companys losse sustained at Bajapore, there are somethings 
mentioned, which are more then we agreed to in our treaty 
with his Envoy viz. That in the 6rst payment of 2600 
I’agoths worth of goods, which we are to buy of him and so 
consequently in the rest of the payments which was not 
resolved upon or agreed to positively by us, but rather that 
we were to receive it in ready money which you are to 
press him unto but in case he declares he cannot spare ready 
money, and that he will force goods upon us, you are to be 
carefull that you doe not take any old and unmerchantable 
goods and that they be not ouerprized, to the end neither 
the company nor the interessed be the losers, thereby, and 
if you can possibly procure pepper, Dungarees, percollas, 
or any sort of callicoes proper for Europe it will be muq|i 
the better provided the prices are reasonable, wherein you 
must regulate yourself according to the list of prices which 
you will carry along with you and for that we observe Seuage 
Rajah hath a percoll of old cannekins which he is desirous 
to dispose of we would have you to please him, and for 
formallity sake looke upon them, but not to medle with them 
except you find the Company will bo gainers by them and 
not losers. 

Secondly, in that clause wherein he admits the English 
liberty to setle factories in any part of his dominions we 
find that Negotanna and Penn are not expressly included, 
wherefore we would have you make that one of the articles 
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that we way sotle and build warehouses iu any of these 
parts, declaring that it will be a great conveniency to his 
owne occasions, and a ineanes to bring downe traido to that 
part of the country. 

Thirdly, in the last clause he limitts the English that 
they shall buy and sell only inports and not transport any 
goods in the inland countryes, this you may tell him is a 
great inconveniency and discouragement to traide ; and that 
which no king or prince ever hitherto imposed upon us, for 
in all Indostan, Decan, Persia Arabia and the South Sea’s 
and other parts where we traide we have liberty to trans- 
port goods paying custoine at port only. Wherefore, you 
might press him by all resonable argument to make an 
alteration of that clause, and to grant us the same preuiledg[e] 
which we enjoy in other parts, otherwise we shall be 
very much discouraged, and not traide so much as otherwise 
we shall doe. 

Wee reasonably presume that Seuage will be much offend- 
ed at the Sidyes wintering his fleet in this bay, but when he 
hath understood what endeauers we have used to turne him 
out and how roughly we have treated his men, the perticulers 
whereof you are to manifest unto him, haveing been witness 
of the transactions here, and when you have represented 
u»to him and made him sensible of the indispenceible ingage* 
ments that we have in the Mogulls country by meanes of 
traide and setling of factories in his d ominions, we doubt not 
but he will in his wisdom be fully satisfied of our integrity, 
and the full desire, we have to keep a good under standing 
with him, that he also hath vessells wintering here as they 
and we could not in reason and prudence deny the Sidy the 
same kindness, though it be very much against our will and 
inclination. 

Amongst Seuagees chiefest Ministers of state you must 
per[ti]cularly apply yourselfe to Naragy Punditt who 
hath expressed extraordinary kindness and affection to the 
Companys interest and theirefo[reJ you are to comunicate 
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unto him all our desires and projtosalls, before they be 
presented to Seuagee, that you may take his advise and 
approbation, therein, dosireing him to interceed and mediate 
with Siuagee Bajah for the speedy eonclution thereof. You 
are also to pay all civill respects to his Peshwa or second 
ininister ot state Moropunt and likewise to Annagee Funditt 
with whom we may have frequent occasions of corispondence, 
.10 that the nearer intimacy yo\x gaine witli him the better. 

Seeing that the present warr betwixt Seuagee and the 
Sidy of Dan[da] Raj pore causeth a great obstruction and 
insecurity to traide w[e] hold it consistent with the Coni- 
panys introst and becomeing our duty so farr us in us lyes, 
to endeauour an accomodation of peace between them, for 
if they two were friends, the King of India’s fleet now sent 
to assist the said Sidy would be called home and not molest 
these parts any more, wherefore we desire that when you 
see a fit opportunity, j'ou the matter seriously with 

Naragee Punditt, representing the advantages of such a 
peace together with the charges and misery of the warr, 
and that it is like long to continue at least so long as this 
King lives, except he makes peace with the Sidy Futty 
Chaun, which war if continued may prove a greater prejudice 
to Seuage then the taking of D.ui la ll’ij[)o[re] will advantage 
him, whereunto you may add some otlier arguments which 
the President hath in private communicated unto you which 
we hope will preuaile with him as tending to his owne ad- 
vantage, but if you find him auersc to it, you may disist from 
mouing of it to the Rajah declaring that what the President 
designs is only the office of a good ncighl)our and friends 
to them both, for he desires only to keep peace one with 
another. 

In the agrement made with Ssuagecs Envoy Biinagee 
Punditt touching the .satisfaction to be paido the Company 
for theire losse at Rajpore in regard Nerageo Pundit whom 
we have before rccomended unto you did proue the only 
mediator to brin" Seuagee to so fair and accomodation, we 

I. U. tj., .SEl'TEMBEK, 192? 4 
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thought good to promise for his oncouragemont 500 Pagotlis 
to bo paid him out of the said money, thereby to oblige him 
tho more to doe the Company further service in their traide 
hereafter, and we |)romi 3 ed to Bimagco Pundit the Envoy 
for liis effectual service tlicrcia 100 Pagoths wherefore in 
case they desire the said money you may confirmo our 
promise ; but eudeauour to put it off to the second or third 
payment, but if they earnestly press to have it made good 
out of the first, you are not to deny them, for it is necessary 
for us to keep tliem our friends. 

You are to discource with Naragee Punditt touching the 
opening of a way for the merchants to convey goods betwixt 
Ballagatt and the inland mart townes of Decan and Negot- 
tanna and the maine over against Bombay, declaring unto 
him that it will be a great raeanes to enrich his country and 
secure those parts Yvhen our traid is once setlcd there we 
shall be better able to assist him in the strengthening these 
parts against any enemy wherefore we desire you to press 
him earnestly thereunto for that it will be a notable advan- 
tage to his country. 

You are also to advise Naragee Punditt that he use his 
interest to [)orauaide Seuagee to encourage all merchants 
to traide and bring downe goods from tho neighbouring 
parts of Decan to which end it is necessary that ho causeth 
his officers to use them with great kindjiess in moderate 
customes and freedome from unjust exactions for nothing 
doth more advance traid then that and he will find his 
revenue to encreaso more by such a way then hitherto 
he hath taken. 

Wee hope the management of this affaire Yvill not re- 
quire much time, and for that Yve know not how emergencies 
may fall out we cannot limit the time of your stay, but refer 
it to you for Yve Yvould not have you return without some 
good effect of your busiuess Yvhich Yve presume may be 
completed in one month or 40 dayes at most, but Yvee desire 
you to advise us constantly of all passages on receipt Yvhere- 
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of we shivll give you such further directions as are necessary 
and so wo coininitt you to the Aliniglityes protection and 
reinaine 

Bombay, May Uth, 1G74. Your Loving Erionds. 

SvuENDBA Natii Sen 


A New type of Eevaiita from tlie Dinojpur District 

The so-callod ‘Kalki’ statues in the Indian Atuscuui (Vniii 
Bihar, rP})reseiitiiig a figure on horse-back with attendants 
forming a hunting party, were identified as images of Bevanta 
by Pandit Binod Beliari Bidyabinod,' svlio pointed out Uiat 
Revanta was described as such in Varahainihira’s Brhat- 
sarnhita'"* ; this view has since been accepted by scholars.® The 
Visiju and the Markaudeya Purarias are at one with regard 
to the origin of Revanta, who, according to them, was the 
son of Surya by his wife Samjfui and also the king of tlie 
Guhyakas, a class of demigods.'' The Mivrkaijdeya Purft^a 
further adds that Revanta is the god that delivers people 
from the ‘terrors of forests and other lonely places, of great 
conflagrations, of enemies and robbers’ and bestows upon his 
worshippers colnfort, intelligence, happiness, kingship, perfect 
health, fame and exalted position.'* Raghunandana in the 

1 N. So vol. V, 1909, pp. 391-92, pi. XXX. 

2 Hrliatsaijihita, chap. 57, v. 56. 

3 T. JMocI), Siipplemeiitaiy Catalogue of tlie ArciueoJoi'icai 
Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1911, p. 8$ n. 1. 

4 Visnu l’„ iii, 7 ; Markandeya P., 78, 24-31 ; 108, 11-20. 

at wftafa § *rar t »r?rq?; 11 

siuat ifw: 11” 

Mfirkaijdeya P., chap. 108, vs, 22-23. 
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TithitattvA cites a verse from the Kalpataru, stated to bo 
quoted from the Brahma PurSija, which refers to the worship 
of E/evanta on the Full-Moon day of Asvina* and even now ho 
is worshipped on that day before the worship of Lal sml, 
Tlie Kalika Puraija recommends his worship by kings at 
the gates according to tlie principles of Sflrya worship and 
gives the following description of his image : 

UVTMT' I 

sr f irr»Rw Muur ii 

fttUSsfTOfwq II 

^ Hpmrat M I 
^wlTsirnit. n 

KSlika P,, ch. 85®, vs. 40-49., VahgavSsI ed., Cal, 1330 n.s. 

Thus, according to the KalikS Purfuja the icon of Revaiita 
should be placed on a white horse, with his hair fastened up 
by a cloth, wearing a coat of mail, holding a lash in the loft 
hand and a sword in the right, also resting upon its (i.e. the 
horse’s) back. The Marka^doya Puril^a states that Revanta 
was born, bearing sword, .shield and armour, mounted on 
horse-back, furnished with arrow's and quiver.® 

A new variety of this image has recently been discovered 
by Babu Sriram Maitra near Ghatnagar in the district of 
Dinajpur and thanks to his exertions, it is now deposited in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi. 
It is carved in black basalt, measuring 1-8^" X 9’, and is now' 
in two fragments. The sculpture represents a male figure 

I I— Tithitattva, Vai’igavasl edition, 

Calcutta, 1313 B. s., p. 690. 

3 Chap. 88 in Bombay edition. 

3 ^ I 

n" 

Chap. 78. V. 34. 

In verse 11, chapter 108, a bow is added in place ot the shield. 
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in profile, mounted on a caparisoned horse with his feet in the 
stirrups. He has the reins in his left hand, while the 
right hand holds the lash. His hair is tucked up behind the 
head, on which is a crown in three tiers, and he also wears 
necklace, sacred thread, ear rings etc. He is draped in a 
close-fitting costume with a scarf coiled round his arms and 
his legs arc covered with high boots, as is found in the Surya 
images of North India. A broad headed sword hangs on 
his right. Over his head is a high umbrella held by an atten- 
dant from behind, which thus indicates his royal rank. 
In front of the deity stands apparently a robber seizing the 
horse by the head and Hourishing a dagger before his 
eyes. Behind him is a tree with over-spreading foliage and 
on it is seen a human figure with a dagger in hand. On 
the other side of the slab is represented a house with an ai’ched 
entrance and within are two figures, one of a female and 
the other probably of a male. In tho lowest portion is a 
woman cutting a fish with a fish-knife [hantl) and behind her 
is a man with a sword and shield approaching as if to lay 
hands on her. In tlie base are also the figures of a kneeling 
devotee and a woman standing in the tribhaiiffa pose with 
an uncertain object in hand. On the top is a lotus with 
pendent festoons, but the usual flying figures to right and left 
are absent. 

Thus, the central figure in tho composition closely con- 
forms to the description of Revanta in the Kalika PiirSija 
as quoted above, but the surrounding scene diftsrs from the 
Bihar images, which seem to follow the Brhatsamhita and is 
of interest as illustrating in stone the function of the deity 
who, according to the Mfirka^deya PurSija, looks over the 
safety of his worshippers from the dangers of thieves and 
robbers that pester the human life.* 

As this image exhibits a similar attitude to that of Kalkin, 
>'.ho is described in the PiirSya,s as riding a horse and 


i Ante, p. 443. 
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destroying robbers, evil-doers and nilecohas with a sword,* 
it may be argued that it is one of the same incarnation of 
Vis^u. In sculpture Kalkin is known to us from his represen- 
tations in the DaiavcUara slabs® and there he is figured on 
horse-back with two uplifted hands, holding a sword and a 
shield. Precisely the same description of the Avairo-a is 
found in a verse of the Visnudharmottnra,® quoted below : 

• N Vi 

m" 

The HapamaiOKlana also gives a similar description."' It is 
noteworthy, too, that images of the otlier Aeainras in those 
slabs are of the saino types as in indiviilual roprossntatiol\^ 
and appai'ently there is no reason why it .should not be so in 
the case of this incarnation too. Other de.sci'iptions ot 
ICalkT icons® are given in the Agni Piu’i1i.vi and the Vaikhilna- 
sfigama, but as they accord in no way with the subject ot 
the present note, it is ueedle.ss to discuss them. It follows 
thus that neither the known representations of Kalkin in 
Bengal art nor his descriptions in iconographic te.\t3 agree 
with the image under notice ; and as the main figure, besides 
tallying with the de.scription of Kovanta in the Kalika, Puraija 
has much in common witli tiiat of the Indian Museum sculp- 
tures referred to above, its ascription to a different cate- 
gory i.s out of the question. 

Nirad Bandhu Sanval 


1 Uhagavata P., I2. 2. 18-20; Devi lihiigavatam, 9. 8. 54-55 ; Visnii 
P., lit. 2. 57 ; Agni 4. 8. 

2 Dasavatara slab, Varendra Research Society's Museum, N0.495 ; 
Handbook to the sculptures in the Baiigiya Sahitya Parisad, M. M. 
Ganguly, pi. xxvii. 

3 T. A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. 1 , 
pt. 11 , App. c. p. 49. 

4 Ibid., vol. I, pt. II, App. c. p. 49. 

5 Ibid., vol. 1 , pt. 11 , App. c, p. 49. 
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Tho ‘Dhaniniapncla’ is the most popular book oC the 
Buddhists and the nou-Buddliists. It is believed to be an 
ancient work and a collection of the sayings of Gautama,* (e.g. 
verses 97 ; 153-154 ; 353 etc). Whether, however, the verses 
in this work attributed to Buddha were his genuine and 
verbatim utterances (just as those others in the ‘GltS’ attri- 
buted to Sri Krsi^a were his) is a (|uestion on which tho 
orthodox and tho non-orthodox people will perhaps never 
agree. Some of the verses whieh are found in the 
‘Dhammapada* are also found in the ‘Mahablnirata’* as well 
as the ‘Manu-sinrti,’^ not to speak of the Buddhist works 
themselves, such as the ‘Thera-gjitlnV and ‘Theri-gatha’ ; but 
as it is uot our purpose to discuss here whether the ‘Dhainnia- 
pada* was the borrower, or rioe verna, we pass on to the 
matter in hand. 

The 7th ‘vagga’ (or section^ of the ‘Dhammapada’ is called 
the ‘Arahanta-vagga’ i.e. the section dealing with the (perfect- 
ed beings called) Arnhats, and to me it seems that every 
verse in this section is pregiianl with iHi overt or covt rl 
reference to those ideal beings of the Jains, who are called 
Arhats or Jjnas or Tlrthaiikaras by them. 

At tho outset it must be remembered that Jainism came 
into being earlier than Buddhism, and as according to the 
accepted chronology, Mahavira was an older contemporary ol 
Gautama, it stands to reason that the religion propagated 


1 The Buddha's Waj’ of Virlue, p. 9. (Wisdom of the Ka^t scries). 

2 Cf. Dh. v. 9 with Mbli, Xll. 568; Dh. v. 44 witii the verse 
in ; Dh. vs. 131, 132 with Mbh. xiii. S 56 ^> ; Dh. v. 22 ; 
with Mbh. XII 3550, etc. 

3 Cf. Dh. V. 109 with Ms. M. 121; Dh. vs. 131132 "ith Ms, 
V. 45 etc. 
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by the former preceded the other promulgated by the latter. 
But Jainism was already iu existence, and perhaps in a 
nascent condition, long before the time of MahSvlro, who 
seems to have been responsible tor giving it the distinct and 
separate entity as a religion, it has ever since had ; 
tor PSisvanatha (circa 8th century b. c.), his immediate 
forerunner, was the real founder of Jainism, which was 
effected by him perhaps more as a reformation of the 
then existing forms of the religious and philosophical 
systems of the Vedic Brahmanism than as (juite a different 
religion. However it be, the tenets of the Jaiua religion 
and philosophy, no less than the traditions of its hagiology 
were already in the air by the time Bnddha commenced his 
ministration, and without doubt, therefore, he was not only 
quite conversant with the same, but must have also come 
into contact with persons of the Jaina persuasion, if not with 
Mahavira himself. A magnanimous and all-receptive nature 
like that of Buddha could not but have regard for everything 
that is essentially good and beautiful whether it is found in 
his own or any other religion ; for the several verses at the 
end of the ‘Dhamraapada’ forming its last section, the 
‘Brahmana vagga’ strikes us with their genuine fervour, and 
when we remember that it was the religion of the 
BrShmanas, which at first perhaps he tried to reform in his 
osvn light, and failing, had to secede from, his commendation 
of the ideal BrahmaQa seems to be twice blest. In one word, 
the great teacher held his ideal Brahmaija in great esteem, 
as is clearly evident from the 422nd verse ^ of the ‘Dhamrna- 
pada’. In like manner the 7th .section shows in what Iiigh 
regard he held the Jaina ideal also. 

1 bifwrfw I 

^ ivnnii' mm " 

‘The leader supreme, the heroic, tlie great Psi, the victor without 
lust and purified, the Buddha — him I call a Br.nhmana.' (It will be 
seen that the Budeiha himtelf is identified here with the ideal 
Brfihmai;a). 
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The word ‘Arhnt’ ( \ h varii\nL of tlic original word 

‘Argha’ ( nn ) meaning ‘vnlius’ (inctnidioriciilly ‘wortli’, •honour’ 
etc.), occurs in the Rgveda, where it menus ‘worthy, exalted, 
venerable etc.’^ Thus even in tho Vedic times, the word 
denoted a high ideal worth striving tor. Perhaps when Jainism 
found its ideal super-man in Paisvaiiiitha and JMalulvrra (and 
their predecessors), it borrowed this Vedic word, because it 
was found to contain the exact expression of the ideal, and 
applied it to those super-men. Thus ‘Arhat’ is one of the 
names of the Jaina Tlrthahkaras, fho name par excellouce 
by which their worshippers invoke them, and as such it is 
the highest ideal of personality, whether divine or human per- 
fected into the divine, in the Jaina religion. In enumerat- 
ing the names of the Jaina Tirthartknras, the Jaina lexico- 
grapher Heinacandra (12th century A.c.) begins the said list 
with the name Arhat as follows — 

>!»!'• r9iji’3T'. ir- ale. 

Having thus enumerated tho names of tho Jaina Tirtliahkaras, 
ho also enumerates in the next chapter of his lexicon those 
of Buddha,® among which, however, the name ‘Arhat’ is cons- 
picuous by its absence, in spite of the fact that this latter list 
is much longer (hnii the other. Nor does this name 'Arhat' 
appear among tho names of Buddha enumerated by the 
Buddhist lexicographer of a much earlier date, Amarasimha, 
(circa Cth century A. c.) in his lexicon tho Amarakosa'*. But 

1 I?g-veda, II. 3. I ; II. 3 - 3 ; Ib 33 - lo ; VII. 18 ; X. 22 ; 2. J ; X. 

99. 7. The Avestan form of the verbal root yw is araj = io be 
worth ; to become worthy ; to be considered resirectable, etc., and 
that of the Skt. form is = value, honour, etc. (see K. E. 

Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary) ; so this is a very ancient Indo-Iranian 
word. 

2 Hemacandra’s AbhuilMna-cintamavi (I. 24, 25). 

3 Ibid., II. 232-337. 

I. H, Q., SEPTEMllEK, 1927 


1 1 . ‘3 15. 
5 
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both Amarasiraha and Hemacandra give the name ‘Jina’^ 
as one of the names of Buddha. Now the two names 
‘Jainiili’ ( ^>11: ) and ‘Arhalah’ ( wni: are those by which 

the community of the Jainas has generally been known 
and a glance at these names enables us to make out 
that the same are derived respectively from the words 
Jina and Arhat which, by the way, arc the names 
whereby the community has ever since been addressing and 
invoking its Godhead, though the meaning of each of 
these two words (Arhat and Jina) is so transparent 
that it need not be told that either of them signifies a 
super-man, and as such can be readily applied to the 
ideal man, whether of the Jainas or the Buddhists. It 
u)ay be 'said without reserve, tliat both those terms 
must have been borrowed by the Buddhists from the Jainas.® 
No doubt this word Arahat is found iu the very common 
Buddhist formula, which invariably occurs as the headline 
of the Buddhist works— much in 
the way of the formula of the Hindus, or ‘i” 

of the Jainas ; but in this Buddhistic formula, the word 
‘Arhat' (or ‘Arahato ' — its genitive singular) seems to have been 
used more or less as an epithet, i. e., with an adjectival force, 
meaning ‘venerable or saintly’, just as its preceding word 
‘Bhcujavato' is a similar epithet meaning 'holy or blessed’, and 
so it cannot be said to have the value of a substantive, as 

1 Amarakoka (I. 13 ) ; Hemacandra (II. 232). 

3 g ’fm: 1' Hemacandra, HI. 861. 

Also ‘iifim^;iiw...-”?v!m mwii sT^In’ 

‘IJarija-carita* ch. vni — circa 7th century A. c. 

3 Similarly the name 'Vimj/aka' (ftsiravr), given as one of the 
names of Buddha both by Amarasiinha (I. 14), and Hemacandra (H. 
234), seems clearly to have been borrowed from Brahmanism ; but 
the same cannot be said of ‘MUrajit’ ( ), another name of Buddha 

(Amarakosa, 1. 13 ; Hemacandra, ll. 235), which also is a well-known 
name of Siva, as in either case the name is founded on the tradition of 
the conquest of 'Mira' effected by Buddha as well as by .^iva. 
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ifc clearly haa in the Jaina formula We meet with 

the same adjectival use of the word ^Anihat' in the 164th 
verse of the ‘Dhararaapad.a’ — 

at area vreait aftaia i 

The Commentator of the *J)hammapada’ Acarya Buddha- 
gho§a has rightly taken the word "arahatam’ here as an 
adjective qualifying the noun ‘Sasanani ' ' , wherefore this line 
would mean (and correctly mean) — ‘The venerable rule of 
the noble (or Aryans) and the virtuous’; similarly this word 
occurs as the latter component of many a compound word, as 
‘pujaraha’, 'mahamha' &c whore also it has the adjectival 
sense 'worthy of.’ 

Now, what does an 'Arahut' mean according to the 
Buddhistic conception ? The ‘Khtuldahapalha^ lays 
down the following definition of an Amhat — 

'vtvt fa I'sifn’ ( = ‘he who is endowed with the ten attributes is 
called an Arahat’) : thus the Arahatship had a settled, 
and no doubt a very exalted, place in the ascent of man 
according to Buddhism, and seems to have been but a step 
beneath the culminant, Buddhahood.® In commenting on the 
word 'jutimanto' ( ), occuring in the 89th verse of the 
* Dhamniapada’ , Buddhaghosa explains the word ‘juii’ 
(=Skt. splendour) as i.e. ‘the light of the 

knowledge of the way of the Arahats,’ or in other words, ‘the 
light obtained from the vision of thaving found out or attain- 
ed) the knowledge of Arahatship’, or in the simplest words, ‘the 


1 But the English translators of the Dhmtmapada, ‘Sacred 
Books of the East' series, vol. x ) as well as in the Buddha's Way 
of Virtui (‘Wisdom of the East’ series) have taken it for a noun, on 
what authority it is not clear, 

2 Andersen’s ‘Pali Reader’ (p. 82. 1 . 14). 

3 dtivuttaka’ ( vfhftRf ) thus defines the Buddhahood — 


5R' 'VTV, II 
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realisation of Arahatship’. Thus from this comment of the 
Ae5iya also, wo see how close Arahatship was to Bucldha- 
hood. Even in the Buddliistic Formula (ipioted above), it is 
easy, I believe, to discern that the Anihat was a higher being 
and the Buddha (or the 'Sammu-Sariihuddha') was tlie 
next above and higher than the Arahat and the highest 
of all. Anderson, has defined an Arahat as one who has 
reached the highest stage of sanctification from which he 
can enter Nireffua’, ‘ and he is also described as ‘one who 
through obedience to the preaching of Buddha, has reached 
that calm state when the will no longer struggles, but is unified 
and at rest.’^ Yet in the 'Yasapabbajja wc find that 
Gautama himself was one of the seven Arahats then living, 
the six others being the ^Pajlcavaijffiyu Bhikklui (viz. 
Kondanna, Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mabiinama and Assaji) and 
Yasa. It is certain tliut of these seven none else than Buddha 
himself iittuined to the Buddliahoud ; it is true, therefore, 
the six others reached only the Ai’ahatship — whoreforc again 
the i'. raliutship, according to the Buddhistic conception, was 
lesser than the Buddhahood and if, however, we find Buddha’s 
name included among those of the first seven Arahats, it has 
perhaps a strict reference to that stage in his ascent just 
prior to his enlightenment as the Buddha. Anyhow, once 
Buddha was an Arahat, It is possible that it became one of 
his names, as it were, for the posterity ; but the fact that 
according to the Buddhistic conception, Arahatship was never 
on a level with the Buddhahood, but always a step beneath it, 
should not be lost sight of. It is a psychological fact. For 
no religion would ever concede that its own highest ideal 
could even in the least degree be inferior, or even equal to the 
highest of any other religion, but would always maintain 
that it is the superior ; and the highest concession that a 

1 Andersen’s Tali Reader’, ‘Glossary’, p. 33. 

2 'Buddha’s Way of Virtue’, p. 103. 

3 Andersen’s ‘Bali Reader’, p. 70. ‘w ^ 
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religion could make to tho highest ideal of any other, is to 
give it the next best place beneath its own ideal, when it 
cannot resist its beauty and goodness and has therefore to 
assimilate it into its own system.^ Thus Arahatship seems more 
and more to have been a borrowed ideal in Buddhism, and as 
such, it is beyond all doubt that it was borrowed from Jainism. 

Now in tho light of the foregoing remarks, let us 
examine tho section ' Arahanta-vagga' verso by verso : — 

(1) Verse 90 — {gatacchi ) : Buddhngho§ha ex- 
plains this as (gata-magga) ‘one who has gone (his) 

way' i.e. 'one who has finished his journey.' Compare with 
this the word ‘rtwr’ {paragata) occurring in Hemacandra's 
verse quoted above as one of the names of ‘Arhat’ or ‘Jina’ 
of the Jainas, and meaning ‘one who has gone over to the 
other bank.’ Though the metaphors may be diflferent, tho 
idea implied in both these words is quite the same. 

‘es^jpsiw^Jt’ = ‘One who has thrown off all fetters’, with 
which compare 'r*v»r»i’ {^niggmtha). Tho Jains, or to bo 
more accurate tho Jain monks, were called ^Niggantlm-{ov 
Nigantha-) Samanai' in Buddha’s time® or even before, and 
they have also been mentioned as such in Asoka’s Pillar 
Edict VII.® This word also occurs in Hemacandra’s lexicon 
in its Skt. form {nirgrantha) meaning ‘a Jaiti 

ascetic' (I 70.). 

(2) Verse -91 — n’ = ‘They stay not in their 
abode.’ This is perfectly true of tho Jaina ‘Tirthankaras , 

1 This need not amaze the reader, for the fact is no less 
psychological than it is universal in its truth and applicability, and we 
see it amply illustrated by the change of tone, nowadays, among the 
Christian missionaries in their writings on the different religions of 
India. 

2 Vide Mr. Kamta Pra.sad Jain’s ‘Jaina references in the Buddhist 
Literature’ ('Indian Historical Quarterly’, vol. II, p. 699), and the 
quotation given in the same on p, 704 from ‘SainoH^/hala Suita’; 

3 Vide Prof. D. R. Bhandakar’s ‘Asoka’ (p. 170), and Dr. Vincent 
Smith’s 'Asoka' (ed. 1902— p. 193). 
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no less than of their anchorites : it is also trno of Buddha 
himself. Also compare the Jaina text^ — 

^ to’ ftwum; II 

Leaving the home, and dwelling in solitude are emphasised 
as the indispensable duties of a Jaina ascetic. 

(3) Verses 92-93.— =‘Ofle who is carefully 
observant of (his) food’ (from Rft-i-^vrr«a to observe carefully, 
to ascertain carefully); and = * ‘not dependent 

upon (his) food.’* These remarks about the food are best 
applicable to the Jainas, especially to the monks, for no others 
are more scrupulous (nay, even meticulous) than they as 
regards the food they have to take, nor less dependent on it, 
whether as regards its details or times of taking it. The mere 
existence of so many ‘vratas'* or creraonies, which they have 
to observe in and out of season, and in which they have to 
fast in toto or in part, supports my contention ; but I cannot do 
better than refer my readers to (pp. 702-704 of) Mr. K. P. 
Jain's article already referred to, where all the peculiarities 
of the Jaina ascetics as regards their food, or times and ways 
of taking it etc. are related in detail. 


1 Pujyap.ida’s 'Istopedeia' quoted in Mr. K. P. Jain’s above 
named article, — ‘He in whose mind no disturbances occur, and wlio 
is established in the knowledge of the self, such an ascetic should 
engage himself diligently in the contemplation of his soul, in a lonely 
place! 

2 Neither of these expressions means 'moderate in food,’ to 

express which idea, however, the 'Dhavtmapadei itself has rtrt« ’ 

( verse 8), ( verse 185) etc. 

3 This assertion well coincides with the belief of the Digambara 
Jainas that a Jain ascetic reaching Arahatship requires no food. 
Hence he is not dependent upon his food. 

4 Buddha would not countenance any which, therefore, 
seem to be derided in verse 70 Dhammapada, 
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(Vimokkha) — The Commentator Buddhaghosa says 
that this is another term for ‘Nirvana.’ *Moha' or ‘Fimoifcja’ 
is preferentially the Jaina denomination betokening the efful- 
gent or extinctive consummation, quite as much as the other 
term ‘Nirva^^a’ denotes the identical condition according to 
Buddhism. 

(4) Verses 94 and 95 — The last word (gen. sing, 

of nift=such, like that, or like him) occurring in the 94th verse, 
and the penultimate word occurring in the first half of 
the 95th verse seem to have escap ed the notice of the various 
editors as well as the translators of the ‘Dhammapada* 
for all of them have left out these words neither explaining 
nor translating them ; but I believe both these words 
are quite significant. In verso 94, where there is already 
the word (in the last line), which is undoubtedly 
the correlative of word w (in the first line), there would 
bo no need whatever to use the word once again, if this 
word (aif^’il) had not been used in some distinctive sense, 
and thus I take the line to mean ‘even the gods envy him, 
(who is) like him.’ Similarly the word in the first 
half of the 95th verse, meaning ‘like him,’ refers to the word 
following it, and thus I take that half of the verse to 
mean ‘one who is tolerant like the earth (or) like the pillar 
(and) virtuous like him.’ Now the pronominal 
adjective is, as Anderson says,® ‘often frequently said 
of Buddha’s holy disciples (‘like him’) and oven of Buddha 
himself.’ I therefore very strongly believe that in both 
these instances (as also in the next verse 96), this word 
clearly seems to have been used with a significance to mean 
that the ‘Arahat,’ of whom each verse in this section speaks, 

1 The genitive , case is used here as the word is governed by the 
verb ‘fvvsfin’. 

2 Would it not be better to take as the name of the 

mountain 'Indra-kila' ( ) ? 

3 Vide ‘Glossary to the Pali Reader', p. iii. 
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is ‘like him’ i.e. like Buddha, bub not the Buddha himself, 
whence the psychological inference is not far off that the 
Arahat ideal was adopted into Buddhism, and ada.pted to suit 
its own system. 

(5) Verse 97 — This is rather a very difficult verse. Its 
superficial meaning is quite the reverse of the inner one.^ 
It is one of those curious enigmas, which occur in 
Buddha's teaching. As it is, it means — 'The best of men is 
the faithless, the ungrateful, the rebel (lit. ‘hole-borer’ or 
‘breach-maker’), who has given up all hope,’ and when 
interpreted aright iij means — 'He is the 'best of men, 
who is free from credulity, who knows the uncreated 
(Nirv&Qa), has cut off all bonds, has done away with the 
(possible) occurrences (of re-birth), (and) has renounced 
desires.’* It appears that this verse was uttered by 
Buddha to some 30 recluses, who accused SSriputta of 
the faults brought out in the literal translation (given above) 
of this verse because ho requested his master not to preach to 
him but to them, as he (Sariputta) had already known the 
truth by experience, whereas the others needed it on authority 
and therefore wanted it to bo preached to them. This verse, 
which was Buddha’s reply to that complaint, expresses with 
great skill the two ways in which he and. the recluses looked 
upon SSriputta’s sturdy confidence. But to me, however, 
it seems that some of the recluses must have complained to 
Buddha not against SSriputta, but possibly against the Jaina 
teachings, which they had heard preached here and there about 
them (or even against MahSvIra himself, who was perhaps 
living at that time and preaching his religion not very far 
off), and which must have naturally savoured of heterodoxy 
to their parochial and uncompromising seal, when Buddha 
perhaps uttered this verse in reply.. I believe that 

. . I. Vide ‘Buddha’s Way of Virtue’ (pp. 90-91), and Prof. Dharma- 
nanda Kosambi’s Gujrati ed. of the Dhammapada (p. 1 34). 
a 'Buddha’s Way of Virtue', p.. 90. 
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the master resorted , to irony in order to present the case 
in both its aspects as looked on by himself and by those 
recluses. Or, such ironies of diction^ {Divya dhvani), as 
Mr. K. P. Jain says in his aforesaid article (p. 705), are 
common in the discourses of the Tlrthanhara. Could therefore 
un echo of them in this particular section (i. e. ‘Arahanta- 
v(igga’) be the infallible effect of the law of the association 
of ideas f It may be further added that the word = 

‘one who has cut off his bonds is just the same as 
already explained. 

(6) Verse, 99 — ‘shRm’, This is another very common, 
popular and well-known name of the Jaina Tirthatikaras. 
It occurs in the list of their names enumerated by Hem.a- 
candra whereas neither he nor the Buddhist Ainarasimha 
gives it among the names of Buddha, though no doubt it is 
equally applicable to him also. The head line *’^1 sk’ 

is quite a commonplace of the Jaina literature, religious as 
well as secular, nay even of their everyday correspondence, 
while it is scarce (or very rare) in that of the Buddhists. 
I take it as a direct and open allusion to the highest Jaina 
ideal fraught at once with appreciation and admiration ; and I 
believe that its use here leads us to the definite conclusion 
that by that time the Jaina ideal had already been adopted 
and assimilated into the Buddhistic system. 

Another verse of the ‘I)hammapada\ though not belong- 
ing to the 7th section, also calls for attention; and though it 
has already been once quoted (vide footnote 4), I shall give 
it here once again — 

seu fit i 

is' nnv » 

The words new ® and occurring in this verse seem to 


1 Such irony of diction common in Indian religious ami secular 
literature and the rhetorical term for it is ‘VirodhabhRsa’ 

2 ‘gsH’ {Usabha) is the PatiPruM form of the Skt. it'tw (IM/m). 

I. n. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 6 
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me very [significant. The coramentKtor Butldbagliosa, how- 
ever, explains ‘wi’ ns (i.e, ‘a bull, 

being like a bull on account of the unarrested activity’ — 
of course, sprituul activity), and as (i.e. ‘a hero 

possessed of power or strength’ — spiritual power or strength). 
These words, it must be said, occur not seldom in the Bud- 
dhistic writings, nor are they in less frequent evidence in 
the BrShmaijical writings from the Vedas downwards* and 
ns .such they seem to be the common property as much <<f 
the Brfthmau'cal thought and usage as of the eclectic 
Buddhism. Yet I cannot help perceiving in these words 
the personal names Jimhha ( ) and Vira ( ^ ), which 

the two Jaina Tlrthankaras, the fii^st and the last respective- 
ly bore. To me it is 'clear that the Tlrthnhkarait or 
the ideal personages of Jainism, viz. J^^hahha Deva (also 
known ns Adlnalha) and Mahavlra^ (also known as 
Vardhamana) are mentioned in this verse by their very 
personal names, who are also saiil to be respectively a ‘Rvfe’ 
(=skt. ’ivfs ) ‘great sago’, and ‘victorious, or a 


(The Aveslan word 'atshan' means ‘male ; a man ; a lull ; brave ; 
valiant’ &c., and also the Avestan word 'Vlra' means ‘a man ; a 
manly person ; a hero’ &c. So both these words are very ancient 
IndoTranian words. See K. E. Kanga’s ‘Avesta Dictionary’). 

1 The Vedic or Brahmanic ring heard in these words is further 

emphasized and amplified by the two others occurring in the same 
verse, viz. (Skt. wvfv) and (Skt. ), the former of vil|()ich 
bespeaks an ideal and the latter a necessary and actual stage in the 
Brahmana’s life. It is also interesting to note that Buddha himself is 
called a though, no doubt, in the metaphorical sense of the 

word, 

2 I take the word ‘w;’ (Skt, ‘w’) as an adjective qualifying the 

noun and the two thus taken together mean for according 

to Buddhaghosa (i. e. the word means be^^t, 

excellent, pre-eminent &c.), and therefore it is synonymous with 
(great, excellent, &c.), and so I interpret as . 
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conqueror’, and along with them ia mentioned also the Buddha 
who ia said to be SW or ‘free from lust or desires’, and 
‘»wrwf' or ‘one who has washed away the sin’, — and all of 
these are called the ideal BrShma^as or the fulfilment of the 
BrKhraaqia ideal, as laid down or defined by the Buddha. Or, 
in other words, the purport of this verse seems to be that the 
ideal BrShmana need not be looked for only within the pale of 
the Yedic religion (or BrilhmaQisni), inasmuch as the Jaina 
Tirthctnharas (such as Bsabhadeva and Mahavlra.) as well as 
the Buddha himself are undoubtedly ideal Br&hma^as, and the 
said ideal is also amply fulfilled in them, inspite of the fact 
that none of these subscribed to the established faith of the 
BrShmaiias. According to Buddha it was neither the fact of 
the lineage, nor of caste (v. 393), nor of birth (v. 39G), nor of 
the outward appearance with matted locks (vs. t- 93-394), or 
vestureof skins (v. 394) that decided the real Brahma^ia, 
but it was the one highest fact of one being ‘Rwfifirirtt- 
^ (v. 423) i. e. ‘perfect with all perfection’,^ whosoever he 
be, and whatsoever his lineage, caste, birth or external look ; 
and if we remember that Buddha was a seceder from the 
religion of the BrahmaDias, it appears but natural and reason- 
able that, when he identified himself with the real and ideal 
Brahma^a (as ia quite apparent from this verse), he would 
also with an equal and sympathetic grace identify other great 
seceders from the same, like Esabha-deva and MahSvira, 
with the same ideal, especially because both his creed and 
theirs were offshoots alike of the same parental stock. 

M. Govind Pai 


I As detailed in tlie 26tli aiul last section {Bruhmam-Vagga) 
of the 'Dhammapada! 



The Development of Bnddhist Art in South India 

II 

AMARKVATi 

Ornamental Representation 

The art of AmarSvatl is the expression of an age of ex> 
perimentation in the ever changing history of evolutionary 
process. In ornamentation lies its life. The artist simply 
revelled to decorate every available space by the touch of 
his masterful chisel (Plate I). Some vestige of the earlier 
motifs and patterns may still persist at early AmarSvatl, but 
their very desultory appearance points to a struggling and 
precarious existence. Late AmarSvatl discards these surviving 
links almost completely on the one hand and conceives novel 
indigenous forms on the other, in response to new ideas and 
inspiration from abroad. These foreign contributions, she wel- 
comed in a perfectly friendly spirit, absorbed them and welded 
the old and the new in a wonderful synthesis. The newly 
created designs were fully utilised and developed later on 
by the Gupta artists of MathurS and Sarnath. 

Old and New Motifs . — The rail-pattern survives in some 
of the older sculptures, but the fanciful abstract ornaments 
of BhSrhut e.g. the lotus creeper growing forth Jack fruits 
and jwellery, are replaced by virile and realistic motifs. The 
spirit of the artist of the 2nd century B.o. undergoes a radical 
change four centuries later and he no longer associates what- 
ever was dear, pleasant or beautiful to him, with the carvings 
executed. Likewise the pyramidal battlement design, which 
figured so prominently as a decorative device in the BhSrhut 
copings and in a lesser degree in the early AmarSvatl slabs, 
completely disappears in the later period. The Caitya 
window design, of distinct wooden or bamboo origin, as is 
clearly indicated in the facade of the Lomash l^i cave, 
Bihar, is as yet in its infancy. But the tendency of gradual 



i'LATE I Pl.ATF II 



Casing slab, Amaravati Stupa ; late 2nd century A. D. Relief Slab, agayyr.peta Stupa 

IVIadras Museum Cir< : century R. C. 
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contraction of the inner curve and the upward thurst of 
the projecting ends which subsequently resulted in the 
typical ornamental motif with fully developed side wings 
at Ajanta in the 5th century, is very significant, thus pav- 
ing the way for its ultimate transformation into a purely 
ornamental scroll in the mediajval period. The slabs and 
medallions are generally bordered by strings of lotus leaves 
dangling from a rope, running scroll patterns often sprinkled 
with animals or rows of rosettes fringed with bead mouldings. 
The beads as usual play a prominent part in framing the 
reliefs and enhancing the beauty of minor devices. The 
diagonal mat-work band carved on the lion-pillars and as 
borders of medallions containing human heads in the earlier 
schools which also appear on early parasols from MathurS 
and Karli^ is more frequently employed for framing pur- 
poses here than the simple meander or fret. But purely 
geometrical patterns with their angularities and abruptness 
occupy a secondary place in the sculptures of AmarSvatl. 
In both the periods, round and wavy lines in all their soft 
meandering grace predominate, a development which may 
be ascribed to the gradual absorption and assimilation of 
Hellenistic ideas and influences. Dr. Stella Kramrisch has 
pointed out that the Acanthus, which for the first time is 
introduced in India at Amaravatl, ever afterwards continues 
to be a fovourite Indian ornamental motif and sui’vives even 
to the present day in Ceylon. The magnificent central lotus 
blossoms in the rail pillars are generally embedded in ex- 
tensive Acanthus leaves in the spandrels. Next to the lotus, 
the Acanthus plays the leading r61e in scroll design and the 
ingenuity of the artist in showing off the subtle play of light 
and shade by clever manipulation of the pliant leaves in all 
sorts of sinuous curls, within the loops, is simply marvellous. 
This dextrous use of the foliage was quickly adopted by the 

1 Codrington— Ancient India, London, 1926, Vol. I, fig. 8. 
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Gapta artist, who with the help of the slanting cut, displayed 
to the fullest advantage, the abstract scrolls of charming 
variety and excellent pattern. We strongly presume that the 
abstract scrolls, which from the Gupta period commenced to 
make much headway until in Medieeval Orissa enveloped 
the shrines from top to bottom in luxuriant profusion, have 
their origin in these twisting creepers of singular beauty. 
The wonderful sesthetio insight and decorative taste of the 
AroarSvatl artist is also revealed in the way .het|iaa woven a 
pattern in stone by the unique and rythlhidjd^^ iui%bgement 
of a cluster of umbrellas around tiie jSaitnika in perfect 
harmony with the bulging dome of the stftpa.^ 

Xo/»s— Unlike Silhci, the majority “of human figures 
is not associated with or overgrown with the lotus flower 
or other foliage, though the animals often fall a prey to 
their entwining caresses. A very striking feature to be 
noticed is that the favourite Tree and Woman' motif of early 
Indian plastic art and the lovely and luscious dryads of Sftfloi 
are scarcely found at AmarSvatl, if at all. The lotus petal 
is profusely and frequently employed as a means of decoration 
in keeping with the practice of the preceding and succeeding 
ages. The lotus device is dissolved into two principal ele- 
ments viz.(l) the series of circular slab designs and(2) the vari- 
ous kinds of flower and bud which combined with the rambl- 
ing stalk constitute the more vital and energetic pattern. 
The combination of twisting creepers and flowers with mobile 
animal figures and other rythmical creatures attract the 
attention of all lovers of beauty and form by its continuous 


I Coomaraswamy — Hirtory of Indian and Indonesian Art. London, 
I 9 ? 7 , plate 146. 

“The peculiar arrangement of numerous umbrellas over the capital 
is also met with in cave 111 or that containing the inscription of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni at Nasik and in later examples here the 
appendages appear in great clusters like thick foliage” — Burgess, The 
Buddhist StQpas of ArnSravatl and Jagayyapeta, London, 1887, p. 93. 
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flow of harmonious growth. But in the spandrels of the 
pillars the lotus buds are stifiSy cut and conventional, recall- 
ing the Egyptian flowers in their flat and incised reliefs. 
The peerless beauty of the full blown lotus rosettes is entire- 
ly due to their ever-changing variety, richness of carving 
and excellence of design. “These and much indeed of purely 
decorative sculpture on the AmarSvatl slabs is distinctly 
identical in kind with the painted decorative work on the 
ceilings of the Ajanta caves, which is so rich and varied.”^ 
The division of a succession of concentric fillets into 
delicate little petals along with the beautiful calyx in 
the centre — all carved in very bold and high reliefs, is res- 
ponsible for the impression of decorative grandeur.^ But 
the older method of inserting human heads within the lotus 
discs, so much in vogue at BhSrbut and Bodh Gay&, falls 
entirely into disuse. The age of mental abstraction and ima- 
ginative eflbrt, typified at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya and to some 
extent at BSnei even, glides imperceptively into a period 
of realism and direct observation, of which Amaravatl is the 
first fruit. 

Moll Ornameat . — The frieze or coping stone of the Ama- 
ravati rail is embellished with what is popularly called the 
roll- ornament. Scholars — both occidental and oriental — are 
agreed in declaring it to be one of the favourite motifs im- 
ported from GhindhSra and gradualy assimilated by the Indian 


1 Burgess— The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta. p. 4a 

2 “In the first of these the central lotus blossoms have triple 
and quadruple circles of petals surrounded by a floral scroll which 
is directly descended from Bharhut and Safici, but is infinitely 
finer. At Bharhut and Safici, one acknowledges the presence of 
an excellent plastic sense and a fine imaginative tradition, but here 
there is a sense of physical conflict, as if with new and intractable 
material. Here hand and eyes keep pace with one another and 
the acquisition of ease brings no loss of dignity or restraint.” Cod- 
rington->- Ancient India. Vol. I, p. 35. 
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artists.^ But the close analogy between this pattern crop- 
ping op at Amaravatl and other places in a post-Hellenistic 
era and the rambling lotus stalk of the Bhtirhut coping stones 
in a highly magnified and developed form, is in our humble 
opinion also not far fetched. In the original Hellenistic 
examples amoretti or little cupids are ‘‘represnted on string 
courses, plinths or friezes as boyish hgures carrying garlands, 
climbing, wrestling or performing on (Indian ?) musical in- 
struments. In the intervening portions the old lotus flowers 
are again introduced, or the intervals are filled in with 
symbols, animals or birds.”® The substitution of rushing 
women in the place of the Greek cupids in some of the 
Mathura “AyRgapatas’’ marks the initial step in the ultimate 
Indianisation of the ornament. At early AmarSvatl fat little 
Gapas and mythical Creatures are found to carry the garland, 
the intervals being occupied by half lotus rosettes. Late 
Amaravatl initiates further developments which alters the 
original character of this motive almost beyond recognition.* 
The garland assumes a swelling and writhing shape, richly 
decorated with bands of rope and beads, rosettes etc., like the 
sinuous body of a huge rolling serpent. The little amoretti 
of GSndbara develop into grown-up men and women advancing 
with rapid but graceful steps (Plate - 1). The symbols losing 
their original significance fill up the gaps as mere decorative 
devices while a variety of scenes are depicted in small 

1 “The decorative motif of garland bearing Erotes, already Indi- 
anised at Mathura, and much more so by the time it reaches Amara- 
vati, is likewise, of Gandhara origin.” (p. 62). “The coping bore 
a long wavy floral scroll, carried by men who are really Irdianised 
analogues of the garland bearing Erotes of Gandhara, which found 
their way into India via Mathuri.” (p. 70). Cooftiaraswamy— History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art. 

2 Grunwedel — Buddhist Art in India, London, iQOr, translated 
into English by Agnes Gibson and revised by James Burgess, p. 148. 

3 Burgess— The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta. pi. XX, 

No. I. 
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medallions on the surface of the roll itself. The undulating 
curves of the flat thick set rolls of early Amaravatl arc 
broader and more sweeping and less abrupt than the later 
patterns. But both issue out of the mouths of gaping 
Makaras, Also the earlier motifs are not upheld by magni- 
ficent tall adults in remarkably light and jovial vein but by 
squatting dwarfs and other grotesque figures aj^parently 
heaving under the pressing burden of the weighty mass.^ 
i^ymbolical Representation 

^Tu the omission of the figure of Buddha,’' remarks Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, “the early Buddhist art is truly Buddhist: 
for the rest it is an art about Buddhism rather than Bud- 
dhist art. In the employment of the old symbols side 
by side with the Buddha images at Amaravatl, tlie innate con- 
servatism of the Indian artists, who were reluctant to forsake 
conventions hallowed by tradition even when they become 
absolutely superfluous, glaringly manifests itself (Plate I, 
upj)er frieze). 

Lotus M. Fouchor and others are of opinion that 

the birth of Buddha was symbolised in different ways 
and manners. At Sanci the lotus s[)rings out of the gold 
vase in spreading foliages but the vase is found to have grown 
considerably in dimension at Amaravati, occupying almost 
the entire surface of the panel, while flowers and buds are 
strewn over the remaining portion. But the most note- 
worthy fact is the total absence of the so-called Maha-Maya 
figure, either sitting or standing, and flanked by two ele- 
phants, from the Amaravatl reliefs. Although this group 
constantly and repeatedly appeared at Bharhut, ]3odh Gaya, 
Sahei and Kha^dagiri, its complete omission from Amaravatl 
may weaken the theory of Foucher that it, instead of 
representing the “Gaja*LaksmI,“ signifies the nativity of 
the Blessed One. 

1 Ibid., pi. XXIX., No. i. 

2 Coomaraswamy — The Dance of JSiva, London and New York. 

1924. p. 48. 

hJl.Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 
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Thrones . — The raised altars of BhSrhut and Ssfici, of sim- 
ple and severe design, develop into regular thrones and elabor- 
ately decorated chairs at AmarSvat!, with additional soft and 
round cushions which Mr. Fergusson mistook to be “Droijas.” 
The empty thrones by themselves are seldom objects of 
worship — they are invariably placed under the shade of tho 
Bodhi tree, a wheel or a 6ery pillar, thereby indicating the en- 
thralling episodes of the history of Buddhism and its royal 
preacher (Plate I, upper frieze right and left panels). 
Often the sacred foot-prints, the relic casket, or a 
miniature dagoba is placed on th.e seat. But the adora- 
tion of the hair, dress or other ornaments of Buddha so 
frequent at Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya can be rarely seen. 
A small foot-stool carved with foot-marks is always kept 
beneath the throne denoting the present absence of the 
Buddha. (Plate I, at the foot of the edges of the frame, right 
and left). A curious and perhaps hitherto unnoticed fact may 
be mentioned in this connection. All the European savants, 
led by Mr. Vincent Smith, have maintained with one voice, 
that squatting on the floor is the favourite and only posture 
known to the Indians ; consequently, the appearance of the 
Buddha in the Ajanta and Nasik caves, seated in the Euro- 
pean fashion, betray the adoption of foriegn mannerism. 
But wo venture to suggest that this particular way of repre- 
sentation is purely indigenous. Apart from the innumer- 
able examples from the AmarSvatl slabs, princes and other 
dignitaries sitting on chairs, the peculiar position of the foot- 
marks on the foot-stool obviously prove that the invisible 
Buddha was made to sit in the so-called “European fashion,’’ 
even from the days of BhSrhut, if not before, when canonical 
tradition stood in the way of portraying him in anthropo- 
morphic form. 

Dharmacakra . — This particular symbol occurs more 
frequently at SSnoi and AmarSvatl than at BhSrhut. More- 
over the elaborate richness of the types found at the former 
localities is naturally absent at the latter, where a large 
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wheel ia simply stuck to a short pillar with scarcely any orna- 
ineutation or accessory figures of animals, Gaudhnrvas or dwarfs 
supporting or adorning it (Plate I), A comparison between 
the cakraa of Bharhut and Amaravatl will at once establish 
their striking similarity, only the Trisula of the latter, in- 
stead of pointing outwards from the felloe, has its points 
towards it. 

Flaming Pillar . — The description of other favourite sym- 
bols recurring at Amaravatl e.g., the sacred Bodhi tree, the 
Srlpadas, caityas etc. can be safely omitted, because there 
is nothing particular about them nor do they embody any 
remarkable deviation. The fiery pillars surmounted by 
Trisdias are generally represented behind a throne or a seat, 
marked with spiral round lines and with tapering slabs as 
their back grounds, carved with shooting flames which seem 
to issue from the sides of the pillars themselves. This 
peculiar symbol is a distinct invention and contribution of 
Amaravatl to the amazing store of Buddhist symbolism. 
There is scarcely any trace of its existence in the earlier eras 
of Buddhist art. Mr. Burgess remarks in this connection ; 
“The worship of the pillar surmounted by the Trisula, a 
foature that is so unlike we know of in mythology, that were 
it not for the monks that seem to take so prominent part 
•in this instance, and the frequent occurrence of this symbol, 
wo might refuse to accept it ns having had any connection 
with l^uddhism and suppose that it \vas a repre.sentation of 
some cult prevalent among the 'L’elugu tribes, before the 
advent of Buddhism among them. It is one of those ob- 
scure points to which as yet no allusion has been recognised 
in Buddhist literature.” Mr. Pergusson is of opinion that this 
pillar was the counterpart of the Agui-liuga of Siva which 
we find ]-epresented in the Brahraanical writings and the cave 
temples. ^ “The appearance of the great fiery linga” accord- 

I Fergusson and Burgess — The Cave Temples of India, p. 437- 
Arch. Surv. of W. India Report, vol, V, p. 23 . 
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ing to the Lihga-ParSoa "takes place iu the interval of 
creation to separate VifQU and BramhS. Upon the liflga the 
monosyllabic <m is visible.”* Mr. Burgess apparently 
contradicts himself by assuming at another place that 
the Buddhist tried to represent the superiority of their theology, 
as this Agni-lihga is the form in which according to BrShm- 
ai!^a mythology, Siva asserted his superiority to the other 
gods. We may conjecture that in all probability this symbol 
was inherited from the Vedic Pire-worsliippers and typifies 
a truly Aryan practice, 

Triiula . — The TriSflla as it is found at AinarSvatl con- 
sists of the circular disc, generally ornamented with a lotus 
or rosette in the middle and a decorated border, the throe pro- 
truding members of the crescent — the two side ones being 
divided into three tips at the end and sometimes considerable . 
side wings. At Sanci the medallion rests upon a series 
of slabs with bent legs, touching the circle at the bottom. 
Another difference to be noted lies in the middle prong of 
the upper part being stunted and mounted with the shield 
symbol. But it is rather in decoration than in spirit that 
f;he northern and southern prototypes essentially differ. 
Although the real significance of this particular symbol 
has not been satisfactorily explained, "the occurance of the 
shield, the TrisQla, Svastika etc., at the commencement and 
end of tlie earliest of the Junnar, BliSjS, BedsS, Kudo, and 
KSrli cave inscriptions testifies to their ancient use as for- 
tunate symbols. The later explanation of mystics and Poijidits 
are not necessarily of any authority.”® 

The Buddha Figure 

Let ns not enter into a discussion of the origin of the 
Buddha image as, we whole-heartedly subscribe to the views 

1 Introduction to Wilson's Visnu Purana, p, Ixviii ; Fergusson — 
The Tree and Serpent Worship, London 1868, p. 208. 

2 Burgess^The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta, p. 47. 
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expressed by M. Golobew^ and Dr. Coomaraswainy. “Tlie 
only possible conclusion is that the Buddha 6gure, must have 
been produced simultaneously, probably in the middle of 
or near the beginning of the 1st century a.d. in Gandhara 
and in MathurS in response to a demand created by the 
internal development of Buddhism which was common 
ground in both areas, in each case by local craftsmen, working 
in the local tradition.”® The Buddha images of AmarSvatl, 
though not as numerous as that of GandliSra, far out-number 
in variety those of Mathura. But AmarRvatl failed to 
create any type of Buddha like her northern and morn 
fortunate contemporary. ,She only imitated the products of 
the Gandharan School. The Hellenistic prototype might 
have penetrated into the eastern coast via MathurS or it is 
quite probable that it was introduced from the North-western 
])art of India to this region by the maritime route. 

The sculptured reliefs seldom depict the Buddha solitary 
and contemplating. He is always found to be preaching 
or propounding moral and spiritual doctrines to the crowd 
of pious listeners or passionate devotees thronged around him. 
He is generally seated cross-legged on a raised platform 
and surrounded by a halo round the head, circular and 
unadorned but for tl\e simple decoration of beads. The 
treatment of the hair or the usnisa, which is not gathered up 
in a corbylos in keeping with the truly Hellenistic tradition, 
Is rendered in the indigenous way, but the peculiar develop- 
ment of Mathura in its absence of locks and conch-shell like 
UsuTsa (e.g. the Katra and Aniwar specimens) did not find 
favour with the Araaravatl artists. The hair is arranged 
in the right Indian fashion, with the curve of the spiralic 
locks from the right to the left, also the fringe of the hair 
on the brow is composed of double curves, in strict accordance 
with the covention set up by the so called Yaksa figures on the 


1 Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, 1923, p. 452. 

2 Coomaraswamy-— Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 60. 
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Bodh-Gaya railing, and quite unlike the unbrokeu 
semi-circular sweep of MatburS. The face is generally 
very heavy and square and the features too are neither 
sharp nor clear cut. The down cast droop of the eye-lids 
of the later Indian examples has not yet developed into a 
regular feature. The eyes are on the contrary, fully open 
with the gaze fixed on the tip of the nose. The fleshy lips 
are as a rule extended in an eternal smile. The flat broad 
chest do not offer any affinity to the special Mathurft model- 
ling. The hand-poses are very simple and limited at AmarS- 
vatl — they are confined only to the Dharmacakra and 
Abhaya MudrSs. Strangely enough, even in a relief which 
very probably represents the temptation scene, the right 
hand instead of pointing downwards in the usual Bhtlmi* 
sparsa Mudrft, is uplifted as if addressing the decoying 
damsels of M&ra.^ The DhySnl MudrS is also conspicuous 
by its absence. While the right hand is always indicative 
of the particular pose, the left is either raised to hold up 
them of the garment or is iillowded to rest on the lap. The 
shoulder is generally left bare, according to canonical in- 
junctions, but sometimes the tunic covers both the shoulders, 
in imitation of the Hellenistic images. But the GandhSra 
technique is most pronounced in the treatment of the heavy 
drapery, with clearly marked folds and a distinct volume 
of its own. The massive folds of the dress stand in the way 
of the contours of the body underneath being felt or visible, 
in opposing contrast to the rendering of the Katra type. 

Most of the figures are short and stunted, and the influ- 
ence of the GandhSra style is manifested in the extremely 
soft and flabby flesh. But the heavy and flat treatment of the 
voluminous mass is also reminiscent of the KuiiSna technique 
of the MathurS School. The peculiar expression of the mouth, 
with the sensuous smile playing on lips ; the wide open gaze 
of the eyes combined with the corpulent body, endows the 


I William Cohn— Indische Plastick, Berlin, 1923, pi. 17 . 
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Buddha figure with an air of laiiguidity and worldinese, 
conscious of the enervating charm of his voluptuous en- 
tourage. The calm composure of the Gandlflra images, 
the tense absorption of the Anurftdhapura type, and the 
transcendental bliss of the classical SSrnath specimen, i.s 
singularly lacking in these examples. The Buddha figure 
of Amaravatl cannot boast of any artistic or technical 
merit, they are simply decorative. It is strange indeed, 
that the . artist of Amaravatl who attained such maghificent 
height in the creation of ordinary human being, failed utterly 
in the sublime concejition and delineation of his Master, 
with any amount of technical proficiency. 

The treatment noticed above with regard to the reliefs; 
is also applicable to the standing marble statues in the round. 
They are not so short and stunted in appearance, but similar 
flatness and heaviness of composition is evident. The clumsy 
handling of the feet with swollen soles, lingered up till the 
heyday of the best Gupta tradition. The right shoulder 
is uncovered, the right hand is always in the Abahaya pose, 
wnile the left elbow is uplifted supporting the fringe of the 
drapery. The straight hanging stereotyped folds of the 
heavy costume, forms a sort of thick opaque wall before 
the body, completely obscuring it from the view. This parti- 
cular device lends additional weight to the erect and stifi' 
posture, which combined with the full and by no means 
slender feature, make the figures benign and severe in coun- 
tenance. The standing types have the austere dignity of a 
stern aristocratic Boman Senator in his flowing Toga, in 
refreshing contrast to the unimpressive demeanour of the relief 
carvings.^ 

The bronze statuettes of the Buddha (standing) discovered 
recently by Mr. -Alexander Bea, betray the same peculiarities 

1 Arch. Survey, Annual Report, 1905-06, pi. LI. 

Burgess~>The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta. Stupas, pi. 
LII, 1&2, 
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noted above, only the limbs are more refined and delicate. 
The facial type is novel in some respects with its fiat nose, 
heavy chin and tightly compressed thick lips. The heads, 
which are sometimes disproportionately larger than the rest 
of the body, dwarf the statuettes still more, '.like many of the 
QandhSra prototypes. The solid, broad and cubical aspect 
of the marble statues is missing, and in most cases the 
drapery is rendered as transparent and without folds thus 
allowing a free play of light and shade on the gentle un- 
dulations of the graceful body, recalling to the mind the 
famous Sultanganj image. The hand poses too are of a 
larger variety. In Gandhara, the Buddha is portrayed as 
a Guru or preceptor, at Mathura he assumes the garb of a 
local Yogin, while AmarSvati transforms him into a preaching 
monk or a public orator.^ 

Foreign Influence 

The marbles of AmarSvati are of enormous importance 
for their own inherent attributes, but the significance is 
further enhanced by the fact that they represent the clash 
af two entirely different traditions — one exotic and imported, 
another local and indegenous and embody the inevitable 
synthesis of cordial and harmonious reciprocal actions. The 
question as to how the classical influence came to leave its 
indelible impress upon the products of so remote a region, 


I Archaeological Survey Annual Report, 1908*09, pi. XXVI II. 

In connection with the Buddha images of Amaravatl and early 
Ceylon, Dr. Coomarswamy observes ‘*To all those works we may 
fairly assign the honoured name of the primitives, since their massive 
forms and austere outlines are immediately determined by their moral 
grandeur of thesis and the suppressed emotion of its realisation, with- 
out any intrusion of individuality and parade of skill. The fullness 
of the modelling expresses a high degree of vitality, but does not 
yet show, conscious elegance and suavity of Gupta type.^' Dance of 
Sivai p.'Si. 
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is still undecided. It is quite probable, as it has been already 
hinted before, that it reached this spot overland via Mathura; 
for MathurS was the distributing centre of Hellenistic art and 
culture for India. On the other hand the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy, works which 
are almost comteraporary with the Stupa of AmarSvatl, 
amply testify to the existence of a brisk maritime and com- 
mercial activity along the coasts of India in the opening 
centuries of the Christian era. Perhaps it will not bo im- 
pertinent to infer, that some artists from GandhSra trained 
in the foreign school took the ship at Barbaricum, at the 
mouth of the Indus, landed at one of the flourishing har- 
bours of Kalinga and then proceeded inland to supplement 
the efforts of the local craftsmen, at the request of the local 
chiefs. lu those days the western ports of India were in 
direct touch with tiie Homan world and it would be too 
natural to presume that fresh waves from the Empire of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelias reached its ancient shores. 
No one can honestly deny the extraneous element in the 
art of Amaritvatl, but how far and in what way it succeeded 
in moulding the language and character of the plastic con- 
ception it remains to be determined. “The keynote of 
Mr, Vincent Smith’s criticism appears to be that the Indian 
art, throughout the ages, draws its inspiration mainly from 
foreign sources. This note is first sounded in connection 

witli the sculptures of Bharhut and SSnohi it is again 

struck when he comes to deal with the Amaravatl school. 
Perhaps he has recognised the close relationship between 
the style of Sanchi and that of AraarSvatl, and having 
attributed the former to Alexandria has found himself com- 
pelled to seek a somewhat similar explanation for the latter.”^ 
Certainly, now we are in a position to judge the theory 
of Mr. Smith in the light of above investigations. The 
assertion that the reliefs of BhS,rhut and S&uchi are mainly 

I Banerjee — Hellenism in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1920, p. 65. 

L H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 ^ 
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inspired by foreign models, although not of immediate con- 
cern, should be objected to in the face of their glaring in- 
digenous character. But this robust optimism fails us, 
when we come to deal with Ainaravatl or one of the three 
schools of MathurA which betray strongly Hellenistic influ- 
ence. At AmaiAvatl the introduction and utilisation of 
some ornamental motifs (e.g. the Acanthus),^ some fantastic 
animal forms, the realistic modelling of the human body 
to a certain extent and the Buddha prototype from Gan- 
dhara, can be easily detected. But the few ornamental 
details are completely lost in the brilliant decorative luxuri- 
ance illuminating each and every stone. Again as already 
perceived, the roll-ornament has been so thorougly Indianised 
in character, that it is very difficult to trace the descent from 
its original progenitor. Modelling of the figures, though 
reminiscent of Hellenistic realism, is renderded distinctly 
Indian in its summary and generalised treatment. The grace- 
ful movements and the admirable poses, again, do not savour 
of any foreign contamination. Neither can anybody discover, 
by any amount of straining the working of any extraneous 
force in the surface treatment and other peculiar techniques, 
except certain items in the composition already noticed.® 
Though the origin of the Buddha typo is still shrouded in 


1 Fergusson is of opinion that the classical tendency is exhibited 
more than any details at Amaravati by the waterleaf, which is an 
ornament of the classical artists. He through a mistranslation of 
Hiuen-stang finds evidence of Hellenistic influence, which suggests 
a comparison of Ainaravatl with the palaces of Tahia (Bactriaj — 

, Hist. Ind. Arch. 1899, ; Tree and Serpent Worship, p. isy. 

2 "Two points are outstanding; the method of setting out inci- 
dents of the fable is of Mathura-Gandhara kind rather than SSnchi, 
and although the descent from the Early School is apparent, a new 
spirit is manifest which is akin to and is in fact the forerunner of 
the great works of the Gupta and Meditcvai periods.” — Codrington— • 
Ancient India, vol, I. p. 36. 
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controversy, still it must be ndraitted that the A.mar5vatl 
model is more akin to the GandhSra type than the MathurS 
one. But even these images are conspicuously Indianised 
in the coiffure, the facial features and often in the convention 
of dressing. 

So the apparent hollowness of the contention of Mr. 
Smith becomes obvious, if we are ready to accept the 
truth of the above conclusions. That the art of Amaravatl 
is predorainently Indian in spirit and execution goes without 
saying. Nothing can be more i-easonable than the just 
observations of Sir John Marshall, who says, “The reliefs 
of AmarSvatl indeed appear to be ns truly Indian in style 
ns those of Bharhut and Ellora. They followed as a natural 
sequence on the Mauryan art, when that art was finding 
expression in more conventionalised forms. They have in- 
herited certain motifs and types which filtered from the 
North-west but the.se elements have been completely 
absorbed and assimilated without materially influencing the 
indigenous character of the sculptures.*’ Every people and 
every culture however confident of its own possibilities, 
must cultivate a receptive mentality in order to ensure its 
continued vitality. The Indians and their ancient civiliza- 
tion are still to be reckoned as a world force, while the 
Greeks and Homans, from whom they once borrowed and 
so freely, are long dead and gone and their achievements 
are a glorious chapter of the past.‘ 


I Even Mr. Grundwedel, whose leaning towards Gandliara and 
West Asiatic art is well known, had been forced to admit that, “Not- 
withstanding, the Indian element preponderates; the foreign elements 
are overpowered by the Indian style and serve onlj' here and there as 
means to an end ... . ... It may be said that the best reliefs of Amarii- 
vati are also the best Indian sculptures.”— Buddhist Art in India, 

p. is;. 

Dr. Banerjee in his "Hellenism in Ancient India” pp. O0-70 fully 
discusses the extent of foreign influence upon Indian art. 
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JAGAYYAPETA 
Architecture and Sculpture 

The remains of the Jagayyapeta stupa are so scanty that 
it is none too easy task to place them in their proper pers- 
pective in the evolution of the Buddhist art in the South. 
However judging from the few materials at hand, they can 
be safely ascribed to the first century b.c. if not earlier. 

The actual existence of the peculiar free standing stelae 
round the stupa, which are represented in the slabs of AmarS- 
vatl (Plate, I) was confirmed by the excavation at Jngayya- 
peta, where only the lower portions of them have beeen dis- 
covered. “The first impression regarding these pillars is that 
they formed one of those groups supporting a roof and forming 
a large hall of which wo have several examples in Ceylon. That 
they did form a large Mandapa of some sorb, there can be little 
doubt : a place of assembly for visitors to the stiipa.”* 

The other finds at the locality are the pilasters which close- 
ly resemble those of the Western caves and early AmarSvati. 
The decoration of the vase and the bell at either end 
of the shaft is mainly confined to bands of lotus leaf and 
the bead and reel patterns, intersecting the narrow shallow 
flutes in the identical manner. But there is some remark- 
able deviation in proportion in general from the early types 
of AmarSvatl. The pot at the bottom is more bulging in 
shape and the so-called bell capital which assumes a pudding 
form with the curvature of the outline and the rim of the 
neck more emphasised in conformity with the examples in the 
Gautamiputra cave, Nasik. But the series of inverted steps, 
intervening between the capital and animal superstructure, 
so characteristic of the Western Caves, are strangely missing. 
Bub the vital difierence is recognised in the shafts, instead of 


I Burgess— The Stupas of Amaravatl and Jagayyapeta, p, io8. 
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being merely plain or decorated with lotus rosettes, being often 
carved with figures of Yaksas and Yaksinis in alto relievo 
following the practice obtaining at Bh5rimt, Bodh GayS, and 
Mathura. As far as it can be discerned from photographic 
plates, the edges ol the pilasters are not chamfered off in 
imitation of the above, but simply plain and without any rosette 
embellishments. Following the footsteps of Bharhut, the 
figures are invariably placed on a Makara, a sea monster or 
other hybrid creatures. The leg-poses of the demi-gods have 
been strictly preserved without any alteration, but the Anjali 
Miidra of the hands as well as the favourite association of 
the tree with the female figures are sadly missing. Tho 
statues lack the calm dignity of tho Bharhut figures and are 
wanting in proportion too. They aro, as a rule, very short 
and stunted in appearance. The women possess slim waists, 
unduly eKaggerated breasts and heavy faces set with large 
eyes, thick lips and small chins. 

In sharp contrast to late Amaravatl, all the women of 
the pilasters as well as of the relief slabs, are regularly 
clothed and a few of them hold the costume ends in their 
hands like the Mathura Yaksinis. A striking similarity 
exists between the reliefs of Jagayyapeta, Bhftrhut, and the 
paintings of cave X, AjantS, in the arrangement of the dra- 
pery and the tiw ornaments e.g. the large ear-rings, broad 
necklaces and specially the enormous head-dresses. The cloth- 
ing is far reduced in extension, and though meant to be 
transparent, is usually gathered up round the loins. 

By virtue of the peculiar treatment and composition, the 
few slabs of Jagayyapeta at once form a unique and im- 
portant class by themselves in the domain of Indian art 
(Plate II). The relief treatment is as economical and restrained 
as po.S 3 iblo. The figures are very sparsely placed without any 
sort of mutual contact or overlapping j so that the iinpre.ssion 
of a crowd predominating at AmarSvatl, is entirely absent. 
A sense of ample space i^ sought to be created by the figures 
and objects, feav and far between as they are. The flatne&s 
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of the surface is often relieved and atmospheric depth intro- 
duced by means of trees and arcliiteoture, though the pro- 
portion between the human figures and llie buildings is by 
no means accurate. , “The sculptures of Jagayyapeta,* opines 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch, ‘^resemble the paintings of cave IX, 
AjantS, in their decorative flatness and unscientific illusion- 
ism.” 

The chief actor in the scene assumes tremendous exag- 
geration of form but almost all the figures, whether human 
or animal, are made to stand on cushions, a peculiar con- 
vention. The vigorous movement of the AmarSvatl sculp- 
tures and their emotional outburst is very successfully curbed 
here. The postures are all erect, straight and stiff like 
BhSrhut, and all the human beings are found to be standing. 
But the graceful slimness and slenderness of the AinarSvati 
figures pales into insignificance beside that of Jagayyapeta. 
The figures are so intensely elongated and attenuated as to 
roach the breaking point. Tho absence of any indication 
of modelling proper makes the treatment appear almost 
absolutely linear, the angularity of wliich is emphasized 
by the lack of round and flowing curves, and further enhan- 
ced by the sharp and projecting outlines of the body as well 
as the scarfs. It is sure enough that these peculiarities 
are stamped with the genius of an artist different from the 
school of Amaravatl. But thei'e is one feature common 
to both viz. that, discarding tlie tradition of representing 
the faces in full frontal view, prevailing at the northern 
schools, they are rendered in three-quarters profile. Although 
some few sculptures of Bhajii, and tho Jain Ayagapatas 
of Mathura may be said to approach to a large extent 
ns regards the remarkable elongation of forms, still the 
extremely light and fragile bodies, the absolutely linear treat- 
ment, and the exceedingly flat reliefs of Jagayyapeta stand 
unrivalled in Indian plastic composition. They are amazingly 
Egyptian in spirit and conception. 
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Conclusion 

So far we have been analysing and discovering the strik- 
ing elements which presented before our vision and appealed 
to our senses. Now let us have a brief survey of our find- 
ings. We may venture to say that the free standing enig- 
matical columns round the dagoba both at Amaravatl and 
Jagayyapeta, the total absence of the towering gateways 
and the system of terracing consituto the principal difference 
between the stupas of the northern and southern India. No 
material divergence can be I'ecognised regarding the architec- 
tonic motifs : the identical forms of pillars and pilasters 
invariably recur throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, testifying to the common bond in the realm of plastic 
art. The employment of identical symbolism, from the 
Himalayas in the north to the far off Ceylon in the extreme 
south, is an eloquent proof of this indissoluble connection. But 
in the wonderful display of the decorative instinct Amara- 
vatl surpasses her contemporaries as well as her predecessors, 
discarding old ornamental patterns and giving birth to beau- 
tiful now ones. This marvellous instinct is the peculiar 
heritage of the Indian soil, blossoming from the dawn of 
artistic endeavour and lingering up to the ago of decadence. 
But it is to her eternal credit, that the delicate petals ol 
AmarSvatl have rivalled the flowers of other ages and climes 
in elegant beauty and radiant bloom. She also proceeded 
to adjust ingeniously the arrangement of human costume 
in this decorative scheme ; and the ornamentation of the 
apparel always associated with late Mediaeval sculptures, 
ows its origin to AmarSvatl. But it is only when we come 
to deal with the technique and treatment that the excellent 
vision and .remarkable individuality of the Amaravatl artist 
fully unfold, themselves, The geniune creative faculty of the 
artist is revealed in the novel sense of spacing, balance and 
equipoise of composition, the harmonious blending of colour, 
the intimate touch between the figures aud the alUemlraciug 
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movement of the extremely supple and rythmical bodies, 
throbbing with intense emotion. Amaravatl also did not shrink 
from accepting what the foreigners had to offer, but she 
expressed the ideas, thus enriched, in a language peculiarly 
her own. 

The joyous note pervading the marbles of Amaravati is 
at once most significant and arresting. It is similarly struck 
at MathurS, where every human face is lit up with a radiant 
smile, and every eye twinkles with the intoxication of pleasure. 
The same jovial spirit is reflected in the frolicsome mirth of the 
later Chinese ceramic wares. The fair damsels of Amaravati, 
again, like their northern contemporaries of Mathura, antici- 
pate the charming luscious nymphs of Bhubaneswar and 
Konarak in voluptuous beauty, alluring poses and inviting 
gracefulness. They are the sweetest productions of the artists’ 
imagination. Indeed the sexual tinge, which heralded the 
dawn in the second century of the Christinu era, coloured the 
whole atmosphere of the Mediajval schools of Orissa and 
Central India. The delightful dalliance of Amaravati and 
Mathura, so closely resembling in wanton gaiety the can- 
vases of Watteau and Fragonard, reached its natural climax 
in the amorous abandon of Konarak and Khajuraha. 

The enrapturing episodes are delineated with the utmost 
dramatic foi'ce through the harmony of songs and cadence 
of dances. The very actors seem to spring out of the frames 
into the space in the abundance of youthful vigour. It is 
an epic in stone of youth and its overflowing exuberance. 
The scenes abound with touching sweetness and human 
appeals. The secular flavour openly manifests itself through 
the thin veneer of relegiosity. Indeed the hieratic character 
of the earlier schools is so astonishingly absent, that one 
may naturally question the truly Buddhistic mentality of 
the artist of Amaravati. 

The ruins of Sankarara of Bamatirtham, in the Vizaga- 
patam district of Madras, preserve types of architecture, 
which are rare in the other parts of India and probably belong- 
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ed to the period when Buddhism was waging its last battles 
against the rivals for its very existence on the southern 
soil while the few slabs of Jagayyapeta constitute a 
separate class by themselves by their novelty and uniqueness. 

To conclude : the development of Buddhist art went on 
ill the south smoothly and without any hitch, on the lines 
chalked out by the north, with a slight modificatiun here 
and there. When it ultimatly spent itself up in the , conti- 
nent, Ceylon which had probably started earliar took up 
the cue and continued the tradition fur centuries to come. 
The charactristic tune of the south is sounded in her gushing 
spirit, and dynamic energy, typified in the heaving forms 
of the sttlpas, in the rows of mysterious pillars cropping op 
from the ground, in the rolling and undulating curve of the 
parapets or moonstones and in the impetuous force of tho 
throngs swayed by the urge of passionate desire. This 
marvellous sense of movement and the utmost refinement 
and delicacy of the elongated figures were inherited later by 
the remarkable sculptures of Mamnllapuram and ever after- 
wards persisted to be features of Southern A.rt — whether 
Hindu or Buddhist. Along with this, a delightful sensuous 
charm lit up the countenance of tho human beings and 
divinities while a spirit of unrestrained freedom and enjoy- 
ment influences all their actions. The north is too often 
right and astute, the south perfectly unabsorbed and play- 
ful. 

Devaprasad Ghosh 


I Rea— Buddhist Monasteries on the Gurubhaktakondo of Durga- 
konda Hills at Rainatlrtham ; A. S. I., A. R., 1910-11. 

Rea— A Buddhist Monastery on the Sankaratn Hills ; A. S. I., 
A. R., 1907-08. 
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Taran^tha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{Translaicd from the German version of /L Schiejner) 

II 

THE TIME OF KING AJATASATRU 

At the time when the words of the fully enli<^hlened teacher were 
put together for the first time, the gods praised it in the world of men, 
happiness and welfare prevailed everywhere, and gods and men lived 
in peace. King Ksemadarsin,' who was also called Ajata.satru aug- 
mented his merit by virtue of his character, and brought under his 
subjection without fighting the five cities with the exception of the 
Vrjis. When the Tathagata ar.d the model pair alone with 168,000 
arhats passed away peacefully and when also MahakaSyapa disappear- 
ed from existence, all men became sorrowful. The bhiksus, who had 
seen the face of the I'eachcr, simple people who grieved that they 
had not through lack of diligence attained distinction while lUiddha 
was still living, applied themselves energetically to the study 
of the law ; so also did those who carried on the sacred teaching. 
The young bhiksus who had not seen the face of the Teacher thought 
that on that acrouht they would not have sufficient strength to 
instruct personally, unless they devoted themselves to the teaching, 
roamed about and directed their whole energy to vii tuc. Therefore 
the number of those who attained the four fruits considerably increas- 
ed every day. As now' from time to time the venerable Ananda handed 
down instructions in the teaching to the four groups (of disciples), 
those wlio comprehended the Iripilaka and delivered the teaching 
together wdth all who entered on the priestly office lived in purity ; 
the Teacher gave the teacher's office to Mahaka6yapa, who however 
made it over to the venerable Ananda of the greatest purity. Kings 
and other householders, kings wdiose virtue it is difficult to measure, 
were filled with sadness at the reflection that the Teacher no longer 
lived within their field of vision and considered that they had seen 
earlier the excellent Teacher of the w'orld but now saw his disciples 
and the group of their disciples. Hence they came to know the 
excellence of the Euddiia, tlie Dharma and the Saijgha, shou'ed them 
veneration and respect, and devoted themselves to virtue \ there was 
no division or anytliing of the kind, and in this way the world lived 
in virtue for 40 years. 

After the lapse of 15 years since the venerable Ananda exer- 
cised the Teachership, the youth Kanaka varna attained Arliatship ; 
his history has been described in the Kanakavanmvadaua, At that 
lime the king Ajataeatrii thought the venerable Ananda to be a Sravaka 
equal to the Buddha since he had fixed one Kanakavanja in the Arhat- 
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ship easily and without hindrance,, and the king provided the 
venerable Ananda along with 5000 bhiksus with every requisite through 
five years. At this time there came lo Magadha from the town 
of Kimmilamala in the south Bharadvaja of the line of Jambhala who 
was greatly skilled in magical arts, and he began to contend with 
the bhiksus in transformation. He produced by magic in the presence 
of the king andV other persons four mountains of gold, silver, crystal 
and Lazuli stone, four jewelled pleasure-groves on each mountain, in 
each pleasure-grove four lotus-pojids which he filled with diverse kinds 

of birds ; but the venerable Ananda magically produced many wild 
and uncontrollable elephants who ate up the lotuses and trampled the 
ponds ; then he sent forth a strong wind which threw down the 
trees ; a shower of rain with thunderbolts destroyed the hedges and 

mountains without leaving any trace. Thereafter the venerable Ananda 
showed 500 bodily forms of which some gave light out of them- 
selves, others rain ; some performed the four movements in the air, 
others let the fire flame from above and the water stream from 
below, and after they had shown these and other transformation?, he 
drew them up again within himself. He delivered the teaching repeated- 
ly in the course of seven days to Bharadvaja related to Jambhala 
and to other groups of men who became believers (in the religion). 
He then initiated Bharadvaja at the head of 500 brahmanas and other 
80,000 men into the truth. Thereafter at another time when the 
venerable Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana, the householder ^anava- 
sika gave to the clergy a great five-yearly feast and at last through 
the instruction of the venerable priest he became gradually the 
supporter of the Tripitaka and from the first two stops of Arhathood 
he attained complete emancipation. When in this way Ananda 
sooner or later had raised ten thousand bhiksus to the Arahat status, 
he betook himself to the middle of the Ganges flowing between 
two countries in order that the Licchavis of VaiSiili and king Ajata- 
§atru might each obtain a portion of his bodily relics and there he 
created an island in the middle of the river when 500 rsis entered into 
the priesthood. When the 500 bhiksus collected there and he by 
his magic-power consecrated them in a single hour and placed them in 
Arhathood, they were called the five hundred midday or the miJ 
waterly priests. The most prominent of them is called the Gieat 
midday (Mahamadhyantika) or Great-midwaterly. When he had 
passed out of existence his corpse consumed itself by self-produced 
fire and dropped down just as a jewel-ball in two parts, which the 
waves carried to the two banks. 1 he portion that was carried to the 
north was taken by the inhabitants of Vaisali, and that to the south 
was taken by Ajata^atru ; and in each of the countries was erected a 

caitya (grave* monument). Ananda carried on the teachership for 40 
years ; a year after him, king Ajatasatru also died. In a trice he 
was reborn in Hell, from there he passed away (lit. separated himself) 
and was reborn among the gods, and thereafter he heard the 

teaching from Sanvasika and attained the grade of a Srola-apanna. 

The ’first section, the time of king AjataSatrii. 



The Authorship of Nighantu 

In Nighantu a collection of words from the Vedas has been made, 
arranged in some of its chapters as groups of synonyms, and in 
some others, as Yaska tells us, in the order of regions to which the 
objects or deities denoted by them belong. The Nirukta of Yaska 
is an attempt to suggest the exegesis of a number of these words, 
to confirm which verses of the Veda, in which these words occur, are 
quoted. 

Was the Nighantu compiled by Yaska or did it exist before him ? 
This question has been suggesting itself to many a research student 
of ancient Sanskrit literature. Madhusudana assigns the compilation 
of Nighantu to Yaska, ^ for which he has been taken severely to task 
by Satyavrata SamaSraml.^ Svaml Dayananda, the founder of the 
Arya Samaja, holds that the authorship of Nighantu is as much 
Yaska’s work as the authorship of Nirukta.® 

The real key to a solution of this problem can be only the evi- 
dence which Nighantu, Nirukta, or other works which notice these 
two treatises can provide on this point. The strongest point of 
Satyavrata is what he regards to be a dubious exposition by Yaska of 
the word ^bilma' which occurs in Nirukta r, 19 and which Yaska inter- 
prets alternately as ‘bhilmam’ or ‘bhSsanam.’ Satyavrata objects first 
to the fact of Yas^ca’s own explanation of a word employed by him- 
self.* The use of the word i.e. in the explanation makes 
him suspicious of a doubt in the mind of Yaska as to the real signi- 
ficance of the word he is interpreting.* If the word were his, he should 
have given, thinks Satyavrata, a single interpretation which, on that 
account, should have been definite, and therefore indubious explanation 
ot it. That the explanation oscillates between two alternate interpre- 
talions is an evidence, in the eyes of Satyvrata, of the vacillating 
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mentality of Yaska. The word and therefore the sentence containing 
it is, say^ Satyavrata, not his, but of some previous writer from whose 
writing he is making a quotation. Who that writer was does not 
at present concern Samafiraml. 

Now in this very sentence it is stated, — *The seers were perceivers 
of Dharma. They, by means of Upadeha^ transmitted the Mantras 
to those who came after them. The latter, fighting shy of Upadem^ 
compiled for the sake of ^bilma* this book, the Veda and its nngns, 
Bilina\% either breaking or throwing light on.* 

The reference, in this passage, of the words imam granthain which 
we have translated as 'this book* is taken by expositors to be to 
Nighantu. If this be so, Nighantu should be the compilation of an 
author or authors who preceded not only Yftska but also the writer of 
the passage we have translated, which, according to Satyavrata, is, 
because of what appears to him to be a dubious explanation of the 
word *bilma\ given at its end by Yaska, a reproduction from some older 
work. 

At a later page* he would take exception to the use by Yaska 
of words derived from the verb samamna with reference to a book 
under compilation in his time. This is another reason for him to 
hold that Nighantu is a much, perhaps centuries, older classic. 

Before examining the position of Satyavrata, let us see if there 
are any other passages in Nirukta which give a clue to the author- 
ship of Nighantu. The very first sentence with which Yaska intro- 
duces his exegetics mentions Nighantu which he calls ^Samamnaya.* 
The significant words of that passage translated naturally stand : — 
*The Nighantu has been compiled. It (i.e. the terms collected in it) 
is to be expounded’ (Nirukta i, i).* A reader, who has not studied 
the book further, spontaneously gets the impression that the writer 
who is undertaking to expound Nighantu, has himself compiled 
it. The verb samammtah meaning ‘compiled’ used here is the 
same, an inflexional form of which Sdnmnnasi^t 4 h is used above 
(Nirukta i, 19) in relation to its object imam grantham (this book). 

The evidence of this passage is, however, not conclusive. After 

2 fiTO wi i— p. 22. 
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the verb ‘has been compiled* may be supplied the words ‘by writers 
preceding me’ instead of, as we assume, the words ‘by me/ though 
the latter would be a more natural presumption. 

A form of the same verb is again used in Nirukta VII, 13, 10, 
where it is unmistakably in the first ptrson-^samafftnet meaning ‘I 
compile/ The writer after discussing the propriety of including in 
a compilation of the names of devataSf words used as adjuncts to their 
principal designations which, says Yaska, others, in contradistinction 
with his own method, do so include,' concludes by deciding that 
‘he will admit into his compilation only the most popular names*,- 
The question arises what is his compilation. Not surely Nirukta, 
for that is no compilation of names. The compilation referred to can 
be no other than Nighantu, in which (ch. V) we find the rule enunciated 
by Yaska followed to the letter. All secondary ap[)ellalions used 
only as adjuncts, a few of which are pointed out in Nirukta, VII, 13, 
II, are rigidly excluded from the lists comprised in Nighantu (ch. V). 
Thus if there was any collection of names of devafxs of the verses 
of the Vedas made by Yaska, it could not be other than Nighan{u, 

In several places, besides, Yaska says he will put in order the 
names of DevataS’^anukramif^afnah (Nirukta, VII, 14, i ; IX. i, 
1).® Now in Nirukta which was an exposition of Nighantu he could 
not evolve a new order. The order was already determined in 
Nighantu- Durgacarya, a commentator on Nirukta, suggests that 
the prefix am (in accordance with) in the word amkrami^yhnali 
should give the word the significance of ‘following* instead of 'evolv- 
ing* an order. ^ 

That, however, is a strained interpretation In Nirukta* a form 
of the same verb, anukrantaht is used with reference to devatas 
that share with one another praises or oblations or both, and are 
otherwise mutually related. These devatas are enumerated in Nirukta 
independently of Nighantu. Here the order is evolved instead of 
a previously determined one being followed. In other passages too, 
the implication of the verb should be the same, i.e., the order of the 
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Jevatas is determined by Yaska where he says 'We shall arrange 

' (VII, 14, I ; IX, I, i). This arrangement could not take place 

hut in Nighantu, which therefore should have been compiled by him. 

An objection may be raised against this inference on the ground 
of the futurity of the verb employed here, while in the opening 
pass^e of his expository treatise where he explicitly mentions the 
compilation of Nighantu, he has used a verb in the past tense, mean- 
ing that he has already compiled the book. How z4//7/ he arrange 
a part of it now. The use of the verbs in these places appears to us 
to be loose, as is usual with wi iters even of today. The compilation 
of Nighantu and Nirukta may perhaps have proceeded side by side 
and then an introduction prefixed to Nirukta, wherein the writing 
of Nighantu may have been spoken of as something accomplished 
while that of Nirukta, which part was to come after the introduction 
may have been mentioned as a work which was yet in band. No 
critic that knows his office will, we presume, press this, what he in 
mere fancy may regard as an inconsistency. Authors even of modern 
days are, as we have said, not very rigid in their use of tenses while 
speaking of their act of writing or compiling their books. 

What we have adduced above, as the reader will see, is a positive 
evidence in favour of Yaska being the common author of Nighanju 
and Nirukta. Let us’ now turn to the passages which Samafirami 
seizes as the basis of his assumption that Nighantu was 
written not only prior to Yaska’s time, but also to the work 
of an author, of a word of whose writing Yaska hazards what 
seems to himjo be an equivocal interpretation. That it is usual with 
Yaska to explain words used by himself will be apparent to even 
a cursory reader of his work. lie in fact catches on words similar 
only in sound to those which, as occurring in the Veda, he is by the 
function he has set himself, legitimately called upon to expound. 
In Nirukta, III, 5, for instance, he translates garta as hmahana i.e. 
crematory. Now mamna is his own word, and he explains the 
meaning not only of this word, but also of barlra and miattru and 
loma which by chance come successively in his own explanation of 
one word after another.' Alternate meanings of self-same words are no 
novel phenomenon in Yaska’s exegesis of iilma. A word may bear 
more than one. import and the conjunction 'or' may even in English 
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be used to separate them. None will thereby be led to conclude 
that the explanation is hazy or doubtfu’. With Yaska it is quite 
usual to give alternative meanings of the same words. In Nirukta, 
VIII, I, he construes . as dhanam and then after interposi- 

tion of the same conjunction va i.e. *or’ as balani.^ Is the reader 
to infer from this that he was not sure of the definite significance of 
the common word draviiMin ? The argument therefore that as 
two alternative explanations of the word bilma occurring in the 
passage in question are at the end of the passage appended by 
Yaska himself, the passage is not his is simply imagination. The 
passage is Yaska’s, and therefore there is nothing to warrant the 
interposition of a third book between the compilation of Nirukta 
and that of Nighantu. 

Greater difficulty is presented by the word samamnasi^uh *they 
compiled*. Satyavrata’s contention that derivatives from the root 
samSmni are not used with reference to contemporary literature 
falls to the ground when we see Yaska himself using samamne T 
compile* in Nirukta, VII, 13, 10 in the first person and present tense. 
The root of the verb does not help Samasrami, but the context in 
which it is used does require explanation. If imam grantham should 
in reality imply the present Nighantu, it must have been compiled 
before, as also the Veda and the Vedaugas, which too form accusatives 
to the same verb. The reference of 'this book* should, we think, be 
to the book in hand and not to one previously compiled by some- 
body and nowhere named in the context we are commenting on. 
If this book was something separate from the Veda and the Vedarigas 
adverted to in the same sentence, one more ca plight to have 
been used, as according to Yaska himself (Nirukta, i, 4, 21) cumula- 
tive ca should be repeated after every word it joins.* As after 
grantham it is omitted, we think grantham does not stand for a 
distinct treatise, but comprises in it two parts, one denoted by the 
Veda and the other by the VedanagaSf which words, as following it, are 
to be taken in apposition with it, inserted there to state what ‘this 
book* means. The former, we believe, is the Nighantu, which being 
only a collection of words from the Vedas may be termed ‘Veda*. 
Mahamahopadhyaya F. Sivadatta, editor of Durgaefirya’s commen- 
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tary 011 Nirukta, assigns this very reason for calling Nighantu 
'Samamnaya*.' The latter i.e. the Vediingas, is Nirukta, which is admit- 
tedly a Vedaiigat here spoken of in the plural number either because 
the subjects with which other Vedangas, viz. Phonetics, Grammar, 
Kalpa, etc. deal, find incidental mention in it, or simply in the 
manner in which ‘Nighantu* is called * Nighantavah' (plural) in 
Nirukta.* Sama 5 rami*s interpretation of the word. ‘Veda* to mean 
Brahmanas is evidently forced. He is with us in maintaining 
that the word is not used in its primary sense. Ours is surely a 
more plausible explanation. One more circumstance will corroborate 
our assumption. While Nirukta, a commentary on a part of 
Nighantu, has beeti included among the six aiigas of the Veda, 
Nighantu, the original collection of Vedic terms, which Nirukta in 
its exposition docs not even exhaust, finds no place in the classified 
literature bearing on the Vedas, The name Nirukta seems to us, 
in this instance, to include Nighantu. 

Nirukta including Nighantu has not for the first time been com- 
piled by Yaska. In his Nirukta proper, i.e., the part in which he gives 
an exposition of Nighantu he names a number of masters of the science, 
both those that agree with him as well as others from whose opinions he 
differs. Very little of what even receives his express support is originally 
his. As we have shown in connection with his discussion of what names 
of devatas should be or should not be included in the compilation 
on which he is engaged, he represents a school of Nirukta. The 
writers to whom he refers as avare i.e. those that came after the 
original ‘rsis* and ‘who fighting shy of Upadeha compiled this book* 
appear to us to be the masters of Yaska’s school who had gone before 
him. To them is due the original compilation of this book includ- 
ing both Nighantu and Nirukta which he is recompiling. Hence 
the use of the past tense in sa\minmsi>iuh^ ‘they compiled*. Yaska 
being the last compiler, as we have conclusively shown by means 
of positive evidence adduced above from within Nirukta, to him 
should be attributed the authorship of both Nighantu and Nirukta. 

Satyavrata Samasraml reproduces verses of the Mahabharata which 
n^ean; — ‘O Bharat, Vrsa is what is known in the worlds as the 
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Lord Dharma. In exposition of words collected in Nighanju know 
me as Kdpi and Varaha and ^re^iha and Dharma are called 

Therfore Kafiyapa Prajapati calls me Vf§akapi.^ 

From this SamaiSrami infers that Kasyapa was the author of 
Nighan^u. The word Vr^ukapi is no doubt met with in Nighantu 
V, 6 , but there it means ‘he who moves, making things tremble with 
nis rays* i.e. the Sun (Niriikta, XII, 29, 16)* and not Dharma or 
as stated in the above verse. Some may be tempted here 
to take their stand on the Pauranic myth that the utterer of the 
above verses being Sri Krsna, he may call himself by an appellation 
of the Sun, as both he and the Sun are manifestations of Visnu. Yaska, 
it will be owned, does not subscribe to this Pauranic mythology. Had 
he not been spoken of in a preceding verse, there may have been 
some force in the suggestion based on this myth. The author of 
the verses knew Yaska and his interpretation. He is either guilty 
of misrepresentation or does not understand Yaska. In either case 
the testimony he tenders is confused and unreliable. Kasyapa was 
either a compiler of another Nighantu or a master of the science 
of exegesis belonging to another school than that represented by 
Yaska. In verse 71 of the same chapter is named ^ipivista, who 
declares that Yaska recovered from him the Nirukta, which had (on 
account of the neglect of scholars), been lost* iSipivista was thus 
the teacher of Yaska, who, because of his revival of a lost science 
or a particular school of that science deserves to be specially honoured 
as the author of the treatises, or as we look upon them, one 
treatise comprising both Nighantu and Nirukta, which have come 
down to us. 

Oversight, there have been in the compilation of both Nighantu 
and Nirukta. The first principle observed in the compilation of 
Nighantu appears to have been to incorporate into it words just in 
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the form in which they are met with in the Vedas. In many places, 
however, this rule has been violated, as in reading 'bhyasate instead 
oi abhyaietixmxw Nighantu III, 29. To state the same thing con- 
versely, as examples of the use of words such verses have generally 
been chosen as to contain them in the form in which they are tabulated 
in Nighantu. On a few occasions, however, this practice too has 
been deviated from. In some cases verses containing those words 
in the very form in which they are found in Nighantu could have 
been made to supplant those that appear to a casual reader to have 
been wrongly selected to illustrate their use. In other cases the form 
given in Nighantu is nowhere found in the Vedic text, as in the case 
of noted above and idain iva etc. in Nighantu III, 13. To 

us the verses of the Veda appear to have been primarily chosen and 
the forms of some of the words to be explained inadvertently changed 
for the purposes of Nighantu in the manner in which this is done 
in dictionaries in general, the author very conveniently forgetting 
that in his lexicon he has already decided to retain the very forms 
of words found in the Vedas. Let not the reader of Nirukta be by 
this circumstance misled into the fanciful inference that the authors 
of the two parts of what we regard as one and the same book were 
two distinct persons, one of whom, because of misapprehension of 
the other^s plan, could not follow him faithfully. Mistakes occur 
in the compilation of both Nighantu and Nirukta, and there is nothing 
to thwart the presumption, which in the face of the internal testimony 
of Nirukta which we have ranged above is irresistible, that they may 
have been unconsciously committed by the same author. The same, too, 
mny be the explanation of quotation in Nirukta of verses which do not 
contain the words in Nighantu, the use of which /the author means 
by such quotation to illustrate, as for instance, the names of dyavfi- 
prthivi in Nighantu, III, 30, none of which occurs in Rv., II, 5, 2, i 
adduced to exemplify their meaning. 

Our study so far has convinced us that both of these books, or 
as we look upon them, parts of the same work, have been compiled 
in their present form by Yaska, the latest editor of a book on Vedic 
exegetics. 

CllAMUPATI 



The Ancient Tamils and the Nagas 

Tainilakam, the homeland of the Tamils, is regarded to have 
extended in olden days, east to west from sea to sea, and north to 
south from the hills of sacred Tirupati to Cape Comorin ; 
but the tradition was that in still earlier times the 
Und. land had extended further soutli which was swallowed 

up by a violent irruption of the sea. This region was 
called, in the Periplus^ Mares Erythraa and by Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher as Limirike ; and it vvas known as Damirike in the Peutinger 
Tables. These limits of the Tamil land were first given by Tolkappiyar, 
an ancient grammarian, probably of the 4th century B.c. ; and by 
I]angovadiga), the reputed author of the Chilappathikaram (The Epic 
of the Anklet) and also by Sikandiyar, the author of a treatise on 
music,' The people of the west coast gradually differentiated them- 
selves from the rest and developed a distinct language of their own— 
Malayalain, patois of Kodun-Tainil and Prakrtic Sanskrit.” But 
the Tamils made up for this loss in more directions than one, by 
colonising Northern Ceylon and more distant regions across the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Ancient Tamil grammarians classified men into three divisions, 
Makkal, Devar and Harakar or Nagar — which pointed to the existence 
of three types or races of people in the Tamil country, viz. the Tamils 
proper, the Aryan immigrants mostly Brahmins and the aboriginal 
Nagas. The term Nagar or N^ga seems to have been used in a rather 
broad sense. It was, according to one writer, applied 
Racial elements jq «^|j aborigines, who used to inhabit the forests, 
tion. the low regions and other unknown realms.” There 

were Nagas in Northern India as well as in Southern 
India. The Nagas of the south weie supposed to be the original 
inhabitants of the land, to have preserved their racial individuality 
for a long time and to have supplied from their stock many of the 
ruling families of early times. The earliest Pallava epigraphs give 
accounts of the connection of the Pallavas with a Naga princess. 
The Velurpalaiyam copper-plates, described in the Madras Epigra- 
phist’s Report for 191C-11, speak of Vlrakilrca, one of the early 

M. Srinivasa Iyengar, Tinnil Studies^ vol. I, (1914), p. 8. 
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Pallava kings who preceded Simhavi^nu as “having acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the 
Tam?!* connect- Lord of Serpents— evidently a Naga princess/' ‘ Tamil 
literary tradition makes prominent mention of the early 
Chola king, KiHi Vajavan who married Peeliva|ai, the 
the daughter of the ruler of Naganadu and of the son of this union* 
who was afterwards the ruler of the Tondaimandalam country about 
Kaftcipuram (Conjeevaram). Apart from these examples of inter- 
marriage between Naga ruling dynasties and later families that became 
prominent, we have instances which occur in Tamil literature and 
which bring out an amount of information of various importance about 
these so-called Nagas.* 

As already told there were Nagas in Northern India also. Captain 
Forbes wrote in his book,^ years ago, that when the Aryans settled 
in India they came in contact with two races, the Asuras, Rak?asas, 
etc., who were savage ; and the other, a people who lived in cities, 
and possessed wealth and who were known as Nagas belonging to 
the “great Taksak or serpent-race of Scythia/* The Nagas were 
according to this writer driven back by the advancing 
Aryans,” “carrying before them in their turn the feeble 
the Niigas. and scattered remnants of the black aboriginal race 
who were either exterminated or found a last 
refuge in the most inaccessible forests and mountains,*’® According 
to another opinion the Nagas were a Tibeto-Burman race who were 
driven by some racial disturbances and movements from Central Asia 
to India through the passes on the north-east by way of Burma and 

1 P. 58, para (i) of the Report dated 28th July, 1911. 

2 Manimekhalat ed. by MahamahopSdhyaya V, Swaminiitha Iyer, 
1921, canto xxiv, 11 . 54-55 and xxv, 11. 178 et scq. ; and Perumbmy 
iirfuppaiai in Patthupplltu ed. by Mm. V. Swaminatha Iyer (1918), 

p. 152. 

3 That tills legend is of an early date is proved by its existence in 
early epigraphic records. While the inscriptions of the Pallavas 
are unanimous in regarding Ai§vatthaman, the son of Drona, as the 
progenitor of their line, they do not agree as to his wife and the name 
of his son. The wife is called in some inscriptions an apsaras and in 
others a {vide also J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, 1927, p. 36). 

4 The Languages of Further India. 

5 As quoted in M, Srinivasa lyenger’s Tamil Studies^ p. 28, 
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the paf?ses of Assam and the Lower Himalayas. Anyhow the peoples 
known by the name of Nagas were a prominent non- 
thV*** Aryan race, most probably of Mongoloid descent, who 

South. were already settled in the northern parts of India, and 

later, either owing to Aryan migration or as a result 
of the operation of other causes, forced to expand into the Deccan, 
South India and Ceylon. How far the Nagas of the South might 
have been of this race or different, is a matter difficult ♦o settle and is 
discussed later. 

We have got in the Ramayana and in the Mahabharata numerous 
references to N«aga towns and kings. In the Tamil country the Naga 
name is preserved in places like Nagore, Nagappattinam (Negapatam) 
Nagerkoil, Nagnlapuram, etc. and as the names of sects or gotras 
among various classes in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
Present-day Districts, like the Dombs, the Bottadas, the Gadabas, 

N/iga clement. the Porojas, etc, as well as among the Kurnis and the 

Turiyands. Naga is. the name of a subdivision of the, 
Gazula Kapus and the Koppala Velamas.^ Rulers of the 
NagavainSa were numerous in the Deccan and around Nagpur ; and 
they intermarried with the Satavahanas and the Pallavas. ^‘Kings 
of the Nagavarnsa with the tiger-crest and the snake-banner were 
ruling at Cakrakuta and at BhogavatT in the Bastar State in the 
Central Provinces even after the eleventh century a.D. Several of 
their inscriptions have been found and published.*''- The name Naga 
may be pre- Aryan as applied to several tribes which were afterwards 
known by that appellation. The origin of the title cannot in all 
cases be traced to serpents or serpent- worship ; for 
The Nagas and there were some tribes known by that name before the 

their connection 

with serpents. advent of the Aryans in whose language alone the. word 
signifies serpents. But many of the Nagas known to 
us were certainly serpent-worshippers. The head-covering of some of 
tiiem was in the shape of the hood of the three-headed, five-headed, or 
seven-headed cobras. Among the sculptures of the Stupas of Amaravatl 
and Jaggayyapeta are figures of Naga kings distinguished by the 
sheltering hood of a five or seven headed serpent at their back ; 
while the figures of Nagar pincesses were marked by a three-headed 

1 Thurston, Castes an.l Tribes of South India^ vol. v, pp. 1 34f. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, vol. x, p. 2$ ; and C. Rasanayakam’s History 
of Jaffna^ p. 6 (Madras, 1927). 
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serpent; and those of ordinary Nagas by a single-headed serpent/ 
“The artists who executed these sculptures with considerable labour 
and care seem to have imagined that the Nagas partook of the nature 
of serpents and that their bodies were partly human and partly 
serpentine.”^ The sculptures and paintings found in the ancient 
Buddhist ruins of Ceylon representing the Nagas as Dvarapalas etc. 
also exhibit the same features. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, the talent- 
ed Tamil scholar and author of The Tamils 1800 Years Ago, says 
that the Villavar and the Mlnavar (Bowmen and Fishermen) were 
the aborigines of South India being evidently part of a primitive 
race which was spread over the whole of India — tribes of the Bhils 
and the Minas being still found in large numbers in Rajputana 
and parts of the Gujarat and the Canarese country. These 
barbarous primitive folk were conquered by the Nagas, an immigrant 
race who were skilled in many arts and weaving in particular ; and 
it was from them that the Aryans learnt the art of 
writing ; and “hence Sanskrit characters are to this 
day known as Devanagari'^ (p. 45), These bold state- 
ments cannot hold good under a close examination. 
There is no caste or tribe in the Tamil country, bear- 
ing the names of Bhlls or Minas. The ethnic and other affinities of 
these races with the Tamils are not. known and cannot be postulated 
with any approach to certainty. VVe know that many of the Na^^as 
known to Tamil literature were barbarous and not civilised at all. 
There are references to some of the Nagas being even naked canni- 
bals.^ Naga was the title assumed by a Veda (hunter) chieftain and also 
it was applied teethe father of the famous ^aiva saint, Kannappa 
Nayanar. Naga is a name familiar among the tribes of the Kallars and 
the Vettuvars. The Naganadu as described in ancient Tamil books was 
a vast island situated to the east or the south-east of the Tamil 
country ; the inhabitants of this region were regarded as half barbarous 
speaking a language not understood by the Tamil people. Hence 
it is not easy to accept the statement that all the Nagas were 
highly civilised. The theory that the Nagari alphabet was derived 
from the aboriginal Nftgas by the Aryans may be dismissed — the 


Whether the 
NSgas of the 
South were 
civilised or 
primitive. 


t V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, TAe Tamils 1800 years Ago, p. 40. 

3 Ibid., p. 40. 

3 "The mountain inhabited by the naked nomads and Nagas", 

Manimekhedai, canto xvi| 1 15. 
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word Nagarl being derived from (a city) and the Devanagarl 

being the alphabet used by the city-folk, according to Btthler and 
other eminent authorities.' 

According to Srinivasa Iyengar, the name Naga was given 
by the Aryans to any aboriginal tribe in South India and Ceylon. 
The Nagas of South India were apparently distinct from those of 
North India. The former were aborigines while the North Indian 
Nagas were descendants of 'Turanian or Scythian immigrants from 
Central Asia belonging probably to the Mongolian race'* (p. 29). 

He would conclude that the population of the Tamil 
lycnlJaVon the Contained three distinct elements, the Nagas, the 
South* Dravidian Tamils and the Aryans ; and the non-Aryan 

Tamils belong to the great Naga-Dravidian race. The 
Nagas had both a savage and a civilised element, the savage tribes 
having Negrito blood in them, and the latter being mixed (p. 377). 
‘‘Apparently both the divisions of the NSgas migrated to India when 
it was connected by land with Australia, the earlier tribes being 
driven to the interior hills and forests ; and the later immigrants 
occupying the east coast from Cape Comorin to Vizagapatam and as far 
as Nagpur in the Central Provinces, These were the Vanaras and the 
Raksasas of Ramayana, It is by no means easy when these races 
invaded India.** (p. 377). Then followed the Dravidian Tamils pro- 
bably from Western Asia migrating by the north-western passes long 
before the Aryans ; and the Tamil tribes, particularly the Cholas and 
the Pandyas, had often to contend with the half-civilised Nagas ; 
while “the Cheras seem to have quietly taken possession of the country 
along the west coast almost uninhabited by any semi- 
civilised section of the Naga race.** “In the east the 
vidian Tamils. close connection of the Nagas and the Dravidians led 
to a fusion of races. In the west that could not have 


happened at so early a period. And I am inclined to think that the 
Nayars of Malabar and Travancore are not the modern representatives 
of the ancient Nagas, but hybrid descendants of the original Naga- 
Dravidians and the Aryans.** This theory of Srinivasa Iyengar 
looks too complete, detailed and coherent to be all true ; but 
some elements of it have been known or proved to be true. Thus 
the uncivilised Nftga element may be the Negroid pre-Dravidian 
element driven to the hills and submerged in the plains by the invading 


1 M. Srinivasa lyengati Tam/ pp. apf. 
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Dravidians, according to ethnologists like De Quatrefages, Topinard, 
Flower, Lydekker, etc. who speak of the Negrito element in the races 
of South India, especially noticeable in the aboriginal 
elcmrifun ihc f*'ibes. This Negroid element was probably of Lemurian 
Nfiga. origin, presupposing the existence of a Lemurian continent 

connecting Malaysia with Africa. The whole problem 
depends upon the exact scope which is given ethnologically to the 
terms pre-Dravidian and Dravidian and the ascertaining of (he extent to 
which the Dravidians have absorbed and supplanted the pre-Dravidians. 

There were several tribes of the Nagas in the Tamil country des- 
cribed in literature like the Maravar, the Eyinar, the Oliyar, the 
Oviyar, the Aruvalar and the Parathavar. The Maravar 
rhe Naga as described in Kalithokai’ were ^‘of strong limbs and 

Tamil land. hardy frames, and fierce-looking as tigers, having long 
and curled locks of hair, and armed with the bow ; 
bound with leather, ever ready to injure others, shooting their arrows 
at poor helpless travellers from whom they could rob nothing, only 
to feast their eyes on the quivering limbs of their victims."- The 
tribe was most numerous on the east coast between the Kaveri and 
the Vaigai rivers and was noted for its valour and bravery in fighting. 

The Maravar were frequently recruited as soldiers into 
I he Maravar. the armies of the Chola, Pandya and Pallava kings. 

In the PuramnTiru^ we are given examples of Marava 
chieftains like Nalaikkijavanagan who served the Chera and Pandya 
rulers as soldiers and ministers. 

The Eyinar and the Vedar (or Vettuvar) were “the most lawless 
of the Naga stock.” Raids of plunder and cattle-lifting were their 
cln’ef occupation. One of the Eyinar chief.s, Dhirataran 
The Eyinar etc. Murthi Eyinar, who was the chief of Viramangalam 
is referred to in the plates of Jatilavarman, a Pandyan 
ruler of the 12th century A.D.* Their descendants are now known 

1 Edition of E. V. Anantarama Iyer (^925), vol. I, Palai c. iv, II. 
1-5 ; c. XV, 11 . 1-2, pp. 29, 93 ’ 

2 Kanakasabai Pillai’s translation as given in p. 42 of his Tamils 

1800 years Ago, 

3 Edition of V. Swaminatha Iyer, stanzas 168, 1/9, pp. 269, 
287. 

4 Kanakasabhai Pillai, op. ciL, p. 43 and The Indian Antiquary^ 
vol. xxii, p. 57. 
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as the Kallars and even now display traits of their old character. The 
Oliyar were another Naga tribe who were conquered by 
ThcOliyar. Karikala Chola. A Mahabalipuram (Mamallapuratn) 
inscription of the eleventh century A.D., being a copy 
of the conveyance, conveying a piece of land to the VarahasvamI 
Temple at that place and issued in the 9th year of Rajendra Deva* 
(1050-1062) mentions chieftains of the Oli Nagas like Muvenda Velan, 
C handrasekharan and Narayanan and also a Sanga Nagan and a Muguli 
Nagan. 

The Oviyar as described in the Strupanarruppadat'^ one of the 
ten idylls of the Sanghain were a tribe of Nagas inhabiting the sea- 

The Oviyar. several kings ruling 

Mavilangai (Great and Ancient Latika). Their royal 
town of Amur was well-fortified and surrounded by a broad moat ; and 
its approach was guarded by another fortified town 
Nl*rth Ccylfn? sea-coast which w called by the commentator 

Eyilpattinam as well as by another fortress town called 

Velur.^ 

Mr. Rasanayakam, the talented author of the History of Ancient 
Jaffna^ would identify these places with definite sites in the Jaffna 
country and particularly the town of Eyilpattinam with Mantai (Matota 
of the Sinhalese) which was a town of great antiquity and full of 
cunning artisans. He says, — ^‘Tt is said that ViSvakarma built an 
iron-fort at Mantai The Nagas of MSntai (Matota) whose strong- 

hold was on the great highway of the merchant vessels which had 
to cross over to the Bay of Bengal from the Arabian Sea and vice versa 
developed into sea-pirates and lived by plundering and robbing unwary 
merchants.”* He w^ould identify this Naga fortress with the Raksasa 
port into which mariners were inveigled by attractive 
Mantahf*** women and plundered, according to Hiuen Tsiang and 
with the magnetic mountain of the mediccval Muham- 
madan writers which drew towards it all the iron clad ships of the 
neighbourhood and wrecked them. The iron-fort at Mantai was 

1 No. 54 of 1890 — dated in the 9th year of the king. 

2 Edition of the Patthuppattu (ten idylls) by V. Swaminatha 
Iyer (1918), p. 98, 11 . 116-121. 

3 Ibid.^K iSi’iSSl notes on these lines— p, 117; also notes on 

11. I7M73- 

4 Pp. 16-17. 
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euphemistically called in Tamil works as a magnetic mountain and 
was possibly the source of the belief which is so graphically described 
in the Arabian Nights. Sir Emerson Tennent in his Ceylon also men- 
tions a writer of the 4th century B.c. who wrote of the loadstone 
attracting iron vessels among the group of islands called Maniolae 
(Manalur and the dependent islands of the Jaffna Sea). Mr. Rasanaya- 
kam would say that Mantai was evidently conquered and destroyed 
by the Chola king Karikala ; ai d since the Chola conquered Ceylon or 
at least the north-western portion of it called Taprobane (or Tamra- 
parnl) the Chola king came to be known as Chembian (Chembu « 
Tfimra) ; and no Chola earlier than Karikala was known by this title. 
Mr. Rasanayakam also attempt's to prove that Mantai, known in 
Tamil literature as the Mantai of the Cheras (Kuttuvan Mantai) was 
probably conquered by the Chera Chenguttuvan of the Chilappathi- 
karam fame from which time it must have come to be known as 
Kuttuvan Mantai. Malanka (Mavilangai) is thus identi- 
Mr. Rasanayakam with Notth-western Ceylon 
and associated with Nalliyakkodan, the hero-king of 
Amur, Eyilpattinam and Velur. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar would 
say^ that Mavilangai is not a country as was asserted by Mr. 
V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, but a town and most probably the port of 
Mamallapuram (in the vicinity of Madras). He would also say that 
the period of Nalliyakkodan is intermediate beU.een that of Tondai- 
man Ijandiraiyan of KaficI and that of Visnugopa of Kaficl who 
was defeated by thcp famous Samudra Gupta, In this conflict of views 
it is not possible for us to be sure of the kingdom of the Oviyar and 
of Nalliyakkodan. To strengthen his view of Nelliyakkodan being 
a Naga king of North Ceylon, Mr. Rasanayakam brings in the 
evidence of a poef Nannitgaiiar, who was evidently of the Naga race 
and who sang of Nalliyakkodan and his son Villi Atan as kings of 
Malanka and Lanka respectively." Besides the Naga kings of 
Amur and Eyilpattinam, other Nagas were supposed to have 
reigned at Kudirai Malai^ on the west coast of Ceylon. Mr. 
Rasanayakam says that this place could not have been in the Western 

1 Article on Mahabalipuram in the Indian Antiquary, vol. xlvi, 
P- 72. 

2 Ancient Jaffna, p. 24 and note PurandnUru, stanzas 176 , 379 . 

3 General of the chieftains of Kudirai Malai like Ejini and Korran 
are referred to in Purandnuru, stanzas 158 , 168 . 
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Ghats as asserted by some scholars, and that it might be the Hippuros 
of the Greek travellers. 

The Nagas appear to have been confined originally to the western 
and northern part of Ceylon which was for many centuries known 
as Nagadlpa,^ while the Yakkhas who were apparently 
more numerous and powerful than the Nagas inhabit- 
ed the other portions of the island. It is clear that 
^ these were in some respects as civilised as the N;igas 

and some of the Yakkha kings found their wives from among the 
Nagas. Both the Nagas and the Yakkhas gradually lost importance 
alter the Aryan invasion and settlement of the land and in course of 
time “lost their identity as they lost their power^ and forming alliances 
with the new settlers, were thenceforth styled and known as 


The Nagas in 
North and West 
Ceylon. 


Sinhalese'\'^ 

There was, according to Mr. Rasanayakam, a Naga kingdom in 
North Ceylon continuously from the 6th century li.C. to the middle of 
the 3rd century A.D.; and eveti before the 6th century B.C. 
dom^in^Nsgr tradition of the Nagas ruling in the Island. 

dvTpa. He would even equate the story of Arjuna’s marriage with 

the Princess Citrangadii, the daughter of Citravrihana, 
the king of Manipuram, to mean that the Pandava hero married a 
Naga princess of Manipuram (a name which was given at various times 
to Jaffna) and not a Pandya princess, as has been believed so long ; and 
he would also quote evidence to prove that a portion of the mainland 
was in the days of the Bharata War subject to the sway of the 
Naga ruler of Manipuram ; and that it is wrong to suggest that 
Citravahana was a Pandyan. ' 

Coming to the topic of Nagas, they appear to have risen to great 
power. The Mahavamsa^ gives us the names of the Naga rulers of North 
Ceylon who became masters of the whole Island, like Mahallaka 
Naga [cir, 135 A.D.), Cula Naga {dr, 193 A.D.), ^rT Nagas I and 11 who 
icigned in the second and part of the third centuries A.D. About this 
time the Nagas of the Deccan also rose to great prominence ; the Chutii 
Nagas succeeded to the power of the Andhra Satavahanas ; and the 
Pallavas, intermarrying with the Ciiutus, succeeded to their power in 
turn. 


1 J. M. Senaveratna The Story of the Sinhalesey 1923, vol. I, p. 2. 

2 Senaveratna, vol. I, p. 3. 3 Andent Jaffna^ pp. 33-44. 

4 List of kings, pt. I and ch. xxxvi. 
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The Naga ; and 

Buddhistic 

tradition. 


Ikiddha-hood. 


According to Buddhistic tradition, Naga kingdoms flourished in 
Nagadipa (North Ceylon) and in Kelaniya on tlie west coast of the 
Island, even in the life-time of the Buddha. The story 
is given that Gautama Buddha visited Lanka on three 
distinct occasions, in the ninth month and in the fifth 
and eighth years respectively after he had attained 
On the second of these occasions lie paid a visit to Naga- 
dipa where Mahodara, the king of Nagadipa and Ciilodara his nephew 
and ruler of Kannavaddhamana (Kandamadanam near Ramesvaram) 
were bitterly fighting for the possession of a gem-set throne, and the 
rival factions were supported by considerable fo;ccs on eithei side, 
Maniyakkhika, the ruler of Kelaniya being among them. The Lord 
Buddha appeared on tiie scene, settled the dispute and sealed himself 
on the throne and preached to the rivals a sermon of reconciliation, as 
a result of whicli large numbers of Nagas (to the traditional number of 
8o crores) were converted to the faith. The jewel-throne sanctified by 
the Buddha’s touch became an object of worship to all Buddhists who 
visited it from far and near. The Buddha came to the city of Kelaniya 
on liis third visit to Ceylon whence he is said to have proceeded and 
left tlie impress of his feet on Samanakuta (Adam’s Peak).^ 

The story of the Buddha’s visit to Nagadvipa and of the sancti- 
fied gem-set throne is narrated in great detail in the Tamil epic Mani- 
viekhnlair The scene of the episode is named Mani- 

iamU confirm- pallavaiii ill tlic Tamil work, which according to the 
ation of the ‘ ^ ^ 

tradition. equation of Mr. Rcisanayakam is Jaffna — probably identi- 
cal with the Nagadipa of the Thus there 

were numerous Naga settlements in the north and west of Ceylon on 
both sides of the Christian Era. 

In the ChilappathikLiram, we are told that Kaverippattinam, the 
ancient Chola capital at the mouth of the Kaveri, was in 
more ancient times, famous as the capital of the Nagas 
and the Nriganridu *^ which is also referred to in the sister 
epic of Manimekhalai, Thus the authors had some idea of 
the ancient Nagas who prcccdcfl the C holas in tlic liasin of the Kavori. 


The Nffgas in 
the Chola 
region. 


1 Malvlvainsa I, Rit/avu’iyif, a narrative of Sinhalese kings from 
Vijaya to Vimala Dharina Surya II. tr. by H. Gunasekhara, Miulaliyar 
(C.'olombo, 1900). 

2 Ed. by V. Swaininatha Iyer, canto viii, 11 . 43-63. 

3 Ed. by V. Swaininatha Iyer, canto I. II. 19, 20. 
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An early Citola king, Ki])i Va|avan had a child by a Naga princess, 
which was lost on its way from Manipallavam to the Chola country. 
This loss so much grieved the Chola king that he neglected to celebrate 
the annual festival to Indra at his capital ; and the angry god punish- 
ed him for his n^lect by causing the sea to inundate and 
connMttoo with the city. The date of this Chola monarch has 

the NsgM. been usually ascribed to the 2nd century A.D. Another 
Chola, Koki)|i, is also said to have married a Naga 
princess of North Ceylon and had a son by her of the name of Ton- 
daiman Ilantiraiyan who afterwards became the ruler of the region 
of Tondaimandalan (the country round about Conjeeveram). Some 
say that Ijantiraiyan was the son of Kil|i ; and he was so called 
because he was washed ashore by the waves {tirai) of the sea. Whether 
Ijantiraiyan was the son of Kij)i Vajavan or Kokijji, he was the son 
of a Naga princess of Ceylon. Kijji Vajavan, Chenguttuvan Chera 
and Gajabahu of Ceylon are supposed to have been contemporaries 
on this basis of a supposed reference to them in Chilappatkikaratn 
(canto xxx). ‘‘Tondaiman Ijantiraiyan was the progenitor of the 
powerful dynasty of the Pallavas. This Naga origin of the Pallavas 
is confirmed by the description given in the Velurpajayam Plates' 
that the first member of the family of the Pallavas acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of 
Serpents,”* Thus the author of Ancient Jaffna would say, though 
it is a moot point whether sovereignly came to the 
Mdih?N* 4 “i. I’aJJavas from the Chotu Nagas of the Deccan or the 
Nagas of North Ceylon and whether there was not a 
hiatus between the time of Tondaiman Ijantiraiyan and the rise of 
the Pallavas, 

He would then conclude that the dynasty was called Pallava 
because it derived its name from Manipallavam, the native place 
of Ijantiraiyan's Naga mother. He also accepts that Pallava means 
a sprout or the end of a tender bough, and would say that ‘‘to observers 
sailing from India the peninsula of Jaffna would have appeared just 
like a sprout or growth on the mainland of LahkS.” This is a very 
fanciful conclusion based on very slender evidence. The writer goes 
further and says that even in later times when the Pallavas claimed 


1 Madras Epigraphist’s Report for 1910-1 1 p. 59. 
I Andent Jaffna, pp. 3031, 
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Aryan connections and filiation to the Bharadvaja Gotra, they still 
traced their descent from Afivatthaman through a Naga Princess, 

We have also got the story of Tissa Raja of Kelaniya witnessing 
the irruption of the sea swallowing up eleven-twelfths of his territory, 
including a large number of towns and fishing villages. 
It was perhaps at this period that the submersion of the 
49 Tamil lands including the hill and the river Kumari 
look place as mentioned in Chilappathikaram.* “The 
river Pahruli and the mountain Kumari were submerged by the raging 
sea.”^ Nakklrar*s commentary on the Ahapporul of Iraiyanar and 
and the preface of Ilamburanar's Commentary on the Tolkappiyam 
contain similar descriptions of submersion. It was after the destruc- 
tion of this region and of his capital at Kavadapuram, that the 
Pandyan king proceeded northwards and established a new kingdom 
with his capital at Madura. He proceeded higher up, having 
elbowed away the tiger and the bow (the crests of the Cholas and 
the Cheras) and planted his famous fish (the Pandyan crest) on 
strange territory. The submerged portion of Ceylon extended, accord- 
ing to theories as far west as Minicoy and the Maldives, (the Malaya 
Dvlpa of Indian geographers) where Ravana’s Lankapura was pro- 
bably situated. 

After this deluge Nagadipa became much diminished in size, 
leaving probably only the Jaffna Peninsula and a few adjoiring 
islands ; while Naga importance on the mainland also 
Conclusion. diminished likewise. The Naga connections of the 
Pallavas, and the Naga character of the Aruvalar tribe 
living in the heart of the Pallava country show the continuity of 
of Naga influence on Tamil history. The filiations of Dravida Nagas 
with those of the North would continue to form a vexed que^=tion 
until more light is thrown on the whole question.^ 

C. S. Skinivasaciiaki 


Submersion of 
NBga, and 
Tamil lands 
under the sea. 


1 Canto xi. II. 18-20. 

2 Ibid., canto viii. commentary of Adiyarkunallar on II. i, 2. 

3 Vogel’s Iniiian Serpent Lore recently published throws some 
light on the traditions existing about the Nagas. 



The preseii*< mode of expressing numbers 

In our present mode of (expressing numbers with the help of nine 
numerals and the Zero, the notational places of successive higher 
denomination, such as tens, hundreds, thousands, etc. are arranged 
from right to left. This fact led Mr. G. R. Kaye^ to conjecture that it 
has been imposed upon the modern world by a people with right 
to left script. And this consideration, amongst others, has led him to 
suggest that the credit of invention of the modern numerals cannot 
be due to the Hindus whose scripts from the earliest times ‘are written 
from left to right. Some weakness in the above hy[)othesis has 
been admitted by Kaye himself. For certain scripts are known to have 
changed their directions. But apart from that, the whole hypothesis 
is based upon wrong conceptions and unsound and iiisufficicnt observa- 
tions of the modes of expressing numbers by the various nations 
of the world. It betrays, on the whoje^ a lack of breadth of view and, 
in particular, ignorance of the method of writing out numbers in 
full which is found in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures. 

In our present study we shall treat separately of the two principal 
methods of expressing numbers, viz. (i) by writing out the number 
names in full, and (2) by means of symbols or signs. We shall further 
confine our attention to the number systems only of the prominent 
civilised peoples of the world, ancient or modern, such as the Egyptians 
Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Svrians, Persians, Arabians, 
Turks, Hindus, Chinese. Japanese and Tibetans, etc. 

hi writing out numbers in full almost all the nations adopted 
the decimal scale and the whole vocabulary of the numeral language 
of any nation was very small. It consisted of separate names of 
nine numerals and of certain denominations, such as tens, hundreds, 
thousands, etc. It is noteworthy in this connection that while 
most of the ancient nations did not go beyond the fourth, or at most, 

. fifth denomination, the ancient Hindus even in the remotest Vedic 
Age (before 3000 B.c.) dealt freely with no less than eighteen denomi- 

I G. R. Kaye, “Notes on Indian Mathematics— Arithmetical 
Notation, A. 5 . A, vol. iii (1907), pp. 475-508 ; Indian Mathematics, 
Calcutta (1915), p. 32. 
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nations.^ In modern times alsoi the numeral language of no other 
nation is qs scientific and has attained as high a state of perfection as 
that of the ancient Hindus. Again while the numeral vocabulary 
of the Hindus has remained rich and practically full from the earliest 
times, that of other nations has swelled by addition of a very few 
more names only. So in the latter there has been a cumbrous system 
of grouping and regrouping for coining the necessary terminologies. 
A number expression is formed with the help of these names mainly 
by addition and partly by multiplication. The subtractive principle 
also is in evidence in certain specific instances of Sanskrit number 
names ; for example, nineteen is expressed either as 10+9 or as 20—1; 
twenty-nine as 20 + 9 or 30— T ; and so on. In later times this has 
become the usual principle in those cases. 

In an additive system it is immaterial, how the elements of different 
denominations, of which a number expression is composed, are written, 
for the value of a symbol is quite independent of its position. But it 
has become the usual custom from olden days to adhere to a definite 
mode of arrangement, instead of writing in a haphazard manner. The 
arrangement is this : when a number is composed of the first two deno- 
minations only, that is, for names of numbers below hundred, the smaller 
element is written first. This is true of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Chinese and some other languages. But when 
a number expression contains higher denominations as well, these arc 
written in descending order in front of the number names already formed. 
For instance if a number is composed of first four denominations, 
the normal mode of writing it will be first thousands, then hundreds^ 
then units and then tens. Thus there is a sudden change of order 
in the process of formation of the number expression. We shall not 
attempt to search for any probable explanation of this change 
of order. It will be, in fact, of no use to the object in view. We 
shall simply take the facts as they are found, analyse them, and 
discover the normal process of formation, if any. It is very striking 
that this change of order in the process of formation of number ex- 
pression is common to most of the important languages. Only in 
a very few languages, such as English,® Tibetan, etc., the order 

1 Vide Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index ^ vol. I, pp. 343 f. 

2 Excepting the expressions containing elements smaller than 
twenty. 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I 927 
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is continuously descending. There is, however, one language in which 
it is sometimes permissible to write all the denominations in the 
ascending oxitx. This speciality belongs to the Arabic. And it is 
over and above the normal process already indicated i.nd as an alter- 
native to it. Save this, it thus appears to be the commonly accepted 
normal process for the expression o^ larger numbers in the languages 
of the various nations of the world to write the elements of higher 
denominations before the lower, ^ The Sanskrit and kindred lan- 
guages contain certain other minor irregularities. But those are 
exceptional and rare cases. They were noted and sufficiently ex- 
plained by the celebrated grammarian Panini (c. 700 B. C.). In any 
case, it would not be proper to cite them to show that the normal 
process of formation of number expressions in Sanskrit is different 
from that indicated above. There can be cited from the Sanskrit 
literature, innumerable instances in which the larger elements are 
placed first systematically. Thus truly speaking, it is only a lack of 
sufficient observations that led Kaye to assert that in Sanskrit the 
smaller elements are usually placed first. 

The scripts of different races are written in different directions 
the Semitic races write from right to left ; the Aryans from left to 
right and the Mongolians from the top downwards. It has already 
been stated that certain scripts are known to have changed directions. 
But there has never been any serious deviation from the normal 
process of number expressions as indicated above. It has remained 
universal. And this is very remarkable indeed. 

We shall now pass on to the problem of numeral notation or symbol- 
ism. Though a discussion of the forms of the symbols, their origin, 
variation and mutual relation will be highly interesting and instruc- 
tive by itself, it will be beyond the scope of the subject matter of 
the present study. So we shall avoid it as far as possible and simply 
confine ourselves to the critical examination of the law of arrange- 
ments and other incidental affairs. Theoretically speaking, the sym- 
bols should be as few and simple as possible, if not fewer and simpler, 
they .should not exceed the number names. That is, nine symbols 
for the first nine number-names together with some symbols for the 

I Cf. Karl Fink, Geschichte der Elemcntar-Mathematik^ autho- 
rized English translation by W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith, Brief 
History of Mathematics, Qhxc^gOf igio^ p. 8 ; also Hankel, Geschichte 
der Mathematikt p. 32. 
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denominations ought to have sufficed, by the application of the same 
multiplicative and additive principles as in number terminologies, 
to express all the numbers of a language. But in actual practice 
number symbolism was not so simple. The difficulties would be 
many times more in the case of those languages in which there were 
no separate simple names for all the denominations. We have seen 
that, except in the Sanskrit and kindred languages of India, those 
defects are present in all other languages, for denominations above 
thousand. Even for numbers with lesser denominations, the diffi- 
culties appeared no less insurmountable. For almost all the ancient 
peoples failed to invent even nine separate symbols for first nine 
numerals. For smaller numbers, it looked as if ingeneous and advanta- 
geous. More symbols mean, indeed, heavier tax on memory. But 
in case of larger numbers, it required repetition to an unwieldy extent. 
Repetition could be minimised to a certain extent by an early 
recognition of the multiplicative principle on a little wider scale. While 
majority of the ancient nations recognised it for the multiples of 
hundred, they failed to do so for multiples of ten. Their mind was more 
bent upon inventing separate symbols for all the tens. To minimise 
repetition, recourse was taken to change cf the scale of notation and 
other devices. Thus while the scale of notation in the numeral lan- 
guages is found to have remained decimal all throughout, that in 
number symbolism is found in some cases to have become sexagesimal 
as well. In this way, number symbolism became highly complicated. 
Estrangement of plans between numeral names and numeral notations 
was visible from the earliest stage. In fact, before the advent of 
of the Hindu place value system, the problem of number expressions 
by signs was many times more complex and different than the problem 
of number expression by writing out in full. But in one matter 
they proceeded on the same principle; in expressing numbers in terms 
of two or more symbols of different values or denominations, the 
larger element was put first. And this was followed consistently and 
uniformly all throughout. So much so that the change of order 
which was, and still is, visible in the normal process of formation of 
number expression by names completely disappeared from the normal 
process of number symbolism. 

The theoretical plan of numeral notation indicated above is found' 
in actual practice in the Sinhalese and the modern Chinese number 
symbolism. The nearest approach to it was made in the Alphabetic 
numeral system of the Hindu Aryabhata (the elder, born 476 a.d.), 
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in which the notational places were indicated by the vowels, and the 
pure consonants signified the numerals.' It had, however other 
defects and digressions and hence was not adopted by people. 

Of the numeral symbols of the ancient Semitic peoples, the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic had separate signs for one, ten, hundred, 
thousand, ten thousand, hundred thousand and million ; the Phoeni- 
cian for one, ten, twenty and hundred ; the Palmyrene for one, five, 
ten and twenty ; the Syriac for one, two, five, ten, twenty and hundred ; 
the Hieratic and the Demotic for one, five to ten, and twenty, thirty 
up to hundred. The symbols for two hundreds, three hundreds, etc., 
were formed, except in the case of the Hieroglyphic, by putting 
the smaller element in front to denote multiplication. The numbers 
were expressed by repetition and addition of these symbols a.s neces- 
sary. As was characteristic of the Semitic scripts, the numbers were 
written from right to left ; and it began with the largest element. 
The Hieroglyphic numbers were also written left to right and some- 
times, as in the early inscriptions, from top downwards. It is interest- 
b.j to note that in the former case the pictorial numeral signs were 
turned the oppo.site way. 

The ancient .Babylonians had relatively smaller number of numeral 
signs, viz., for one, ten and hundred. The last one was really a 
combination of the other two. In fact they seem to have only one 
wedge-shaped symbol, which signified two numeral values in two 
different positions. There were, however, also instances of separate 
.symbols for one and ten. Tlius the Babylonian numeral system was 
the poorest of all the numeral systems of the ancient civilised nations. 
It was also the crudest. For owing to the paucity of separate symbols, 
a comparatively greater amount of repetition was unavoidable. And 
above all, vvhich was its worst feature, the numerical value of a symbol 
was not fixed. It stood either for a minimum value (one or ten) or 
for 6o multiple of the same. In each case, the numerical value of 
a symbol had to be determined from the context. The brightest 
aspects of the Babylonian number symbolism were the invention of 

I Most of the modern interpreters of the first Aryabhata's alpha- 
betic numeral notation have failed to grasp its true significance. This 
has been exposed correctly by Pandit Diirgadas Lahiri {Prthivlr 
Itihasa, Calcutta, vol. iii, pp. 332 et seq) and Mr. Saradakanta Ganguly 
{Bull Cal, Math, Soc,, vol. xvii (1927), p. 202) and it is quite in 
accordance with the interpretation of his commentators. 
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the sexagesimal scale of notation and the introcluctiun of a symbol 
to indicate the vacant de;^oinination in it. In writing numbers, on cither 
scales, the Babylonians put the larger elements before the smaller. 

The Roman numbers were expressed in terms of symbols for one, 
five, ten^ fifty, hundred, fiv^e hundreds, and thousand. The normal 
mode of writing was to put the greater elements in the beginning. In 
certain cases it was reversed to denote subtraction. But on a longer 
view, that is, in a compound number of still greater value, it will be 
found that the normal mode has been preserved on the whole. 

The Greeks had two systems of numeral notation— the Attic 
system and the Alphabetic system. The former was no better than 
the systems that liavc b-^en discussed so far. Only a slight innovation 
was in evidence in the symbol for fifty which was devised on a multi- 
plicative principle from the symbols of five and ten. No other numeral 
system, probably except the Palmyrene, contained this principle in 
symbols for numbers smaller than hundred. The Attic system was 
replaced about 400 B. C. by the other system. The use of the 
letters of alphabets for the purpose of numerals was common with 
the Hebrews, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Persians and other Semitic 
peoples. The Arabs continued the practice even for many centuries 
after they became aware of the Hindu numerical system. 

It was probably the Greeks who first conceived the happy idea of 
making a systematic use of the letters of the alphabet as numerals.’ 
Some investigators are of opinion that the idea originated with a 
Semitic people and the Greeks only borrowed it. It is knowii that 
the Greeks obtained their alphabets from the Phcenicians. But that 
latter did never ii«e their alphabets with numerical significance. One 
thing is, however, true. The Greek alphabets (24 in number) were 
insufficient for a satisfactory system of alphabetic numerals. So they 
appropriated three Phoenician alphabets. It has been stated by 

I In India the letters of the alphabet were used to denote 
numbers as early as the seventh century B. C. But it seems that it 
never passed beyond a preliminary crude stage for several centuries. 
Anything of the kind of a system appeared, as far as is known, only 
about the fifth century A. D. and even then it was not much in vogue. 
It is also significant that while the systems of alphabetic numerals of 
all other p^ioples were similar, those of the Indian were on different 
plans. Compare A. Weber, History of Indian Literature, English 
translation by Mann & Zachariae, London (1878), p. 222. 
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AI-Blruni that the Arabs got their system from the Hebrews ; so did 
probably the Persians and others. In this system the letters of an 
alphabet are divided into three groups ; the first group of nine letters 
were used to signify nine units ; the second group of nine letters to 
denote the nine tens ; and the ^hird group were used to signify the 
hundreds. The numbers were expressed on either scale, the decimal 
as well as the sexagesimal. In writing a compound number the larger 
element, or the element of the higher denomination was put first. 
This was as much true of the peoples like the Greeks who wrote 
from left to right, as of the Semitic peoples who wrote from 
right to left. But in certain Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor, the 
smaller elements were put first and in a few others the arrangement 
was irregular. These facts were probably not without any significance. 
They will lend additional support to those who believe in the ultimate 
Semitic orign of the alphabetic system of numerals. For the number 
expressions written by a Semitic people in their normal descending 
order are apt to be looked upon by the Greeks as arranged in the 
ascending order. The primitive Greeks not only borrowed the system 
but also copied the arrangement which appeared at the first sight. 
The irregular arrangement probably referred to a stale of transition. 
But ultimately the normal Greek mind prevailed and the mode of 
the number expressions was changed specially to bring them to con- 
formity with the mode of the other Greek system, viz. the Attic 
System. 

Attention has aheady been drawn to the one great peculiarity 
of the Arabic numeral language, that in writing out a number in full, it 
was permissible to follow either the ascending or the descending order. 
But in their notations they consistently followed the descending order. 
There are numerous applications of alphabetic numerals in Al-BTruni\s 
Chronology of the Ancient Nations} In every instance the higher 
denomination has been put before the lower. These facts deserve 
more than a passing notice. About the middle of the 8th century 
A.D., there appeared amongst the Arabs a very ingenious system of 
writing numbers with the help of nine signs and the Zero. The 

I Vide Al-Blrunl's Athar-ul-Bakeya (or Vestiges of the Past"). 
This book has been published in the Arabic original (Edward Sachau, 
Chronologie Orientalischer Volker von Alberunii Leipzig, 1878) and in 
the English translation (C. Edward Sachau, The Chronology of the 
Ancient Nations^ London, 1879). 
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Arabs called them al-arqam alhini (“the signs of the HimT*). The 
Syrians obtained the system a century or a little more earlier. From 
there, the system was introduced into Europe near about the I2th 
century. And this is now the commonly accepted numeral notation 
of the modern world. The numbers according to this system are 
written by the Arabs from left to right contrary to their mode of 
writing the ^:cripts, or to the mode of writing their numbers whether 
in abjad or in sexagesimal notation. This is certainly contrary to 
the general nature of the Arabs and other Semitic races. And this 
fact alone leads to the strong presumption that this system of nu- 
merals came to the Arabs and other Semitic peoples, from a non- 
Semitic people.' 

The Chinese have three systems of numerals for use in different 
connections. Of these two are indigenous ; they are written from 
the top downwards and the elements are arranged in the descending 
order. The third and the present system has been introduced by 
the Catholic missionaries. It has been stated before that it agrees 
with theoretical number system suggested. It is written from left 
to right with the higher elements before the lower. The numeral 
systems of the Korea fis and the Japanese are derived from those 
of the Chinese. So there is nothing new to be said about 
them. 

We shall now take up the Hindu numeral notations. The two 
earliest notations were the Kharosthi and the Brahmi. The Kharosthi 
was particularly the script of North-Western India (including Afganis- 
than and the Northern Punjab). It disapi^eared in the third century A.D. 
In the Kharosthi numeral system, there were separate signs for one, 
four, ten, twenty and hundred. They were written from right to left, 
with the higher elements before the lower. But in cases of the 
hundred and its multiples, the symbols for the smaller elements were 
placed before the symbol for the hundred to denote multiplication. 
All these were common with the principles underlying other systems 
of Semitic numeral notation which we have discussed before. The 
next but more important and largely used Hindu numeral notation was 
the Brahinl. It was probably earliest numeral notation that was 
found in India proper and remained in the field for many centuries. 
The Brahmi numeral system consisted of separate signs for all the 

I Cf. John Taylor, Ulawati, Bombay (i8i6). Introduction, 

p. 31 sq- 

I, H. Q., SEPTEMBER, IQV *3 
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units leaving two and three, all the tens, some hundreds and some 
thousands, including ten, twenty, and seventy thousands. These latter 
mean symbols for numbers of the fifth denomination which the 
Greeks called the myriad. Thus the Brahml numeral system is the 
richest of all the ancient independent numeral systems in symbols, 
The plan was, indeed, nearly the same as those of the Demotic and the 
Hieratic ; but it excelled the either. Though one or two signs of the 
hundredth and thousandth denomination might be suspected to have 
been invented on the multiplicative principle, it was not very apparent 
and had not been applied systematically. In such circumstances it 
will be futile to conjecture any relation about the origin of the Brahmi 
numerals with those Egyptian numerals. Many knotty points will 
have to be cleared before such a hypothesis can be established. The 
Brrdimi numerals, like the alphabets, were written from left to right 
beginning with the higher elements. There are also instances, though 
rare, of the very ancient Brahml characters being written from right 
to left. But there was never a deviation from the universal mode of 
putting the higher elements before the lower. 

The various systems of number notation which have been discus.sed 
above, whether of the Hindus, or of the Semitic peoples, or of other 
races, did not contain the idea of place value. ^ Such a system requires, 
as will be apparent, multiplicity of signs. Again there cannot be 
put a limit to the number of signs in any .system. It is bound to increase 
with the demand for representing larger numbers which again are 
concomitant of the growth of civilisation. But the inventive genius of 
the people of any age and clime failed in devising new signs to 
cope with the demand. So repetition became an unavoidable necessity, 
however undesirable it might be. With the development of the 
Society, energy of the elite was directed towards bringing it to a 
minimum. But that did not prove to be easy and simple. Certain 
people conceived the idea of getting out of that difficulty by using the 
signs already invented for alphabets, also for the purpose of numerals. 
Apart from other drawbacks, the resourcefulness of such a device, is 
evidently bound to be limited. This was improved to certain extent 
by putting bars, dashes or other signs with the aljdiabets. The 


I The principle of local value was more or less in evidence in the 
Babylonian sexagesimal notation and in the notation the Mayas of 
Central America. 
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introduction of the idea of local value extremely simplified the problem 
of number symbolism. 

The third and the modern Hindu numeral system contains only 
ten signs, the nine numerals and the Zero. With the application of 
local value they are quite sufficient to express any number how- 
ever large. The scale is, of course, decimal. In this system the nota- 
tional places increase from right to left. The numbers are written 
from left to right in accordance with the Hindu scripts and the higher 
denominations, as is universal, are always put before the lower. 
This system is identical with the system which, as we have seen, 
appeared amongst the Syrians and the Arabs during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. From there it went into Northern Africa and 
Europe. And this system has now been adopted by all the civilised 
peoples of the world. 

The origin of this system of numeral notation is still shrouded in 
mystery. As all the numerous alphabets of the Hindus, though 
differing very widely in form, arc believed to have been derived from 
the Ik'ihmT alphabets, it is highlv probable that the modern Hindu 
numerals also grew out of the old Brahml numerals. Only three new 
signs were introduced into the old system : two of which helpe.l to 
make repetition unnecessary ; while a third, the most important of 
all, helped to discard a lot of other signs and thus reduced the number 
of symbols to the minimum. There is no gainsaying in the fact 
that the difference of the modern Hindu numeral system from the 
various other ancient numeral systems is least in the case of the 
Brahml. From the mere fact that the notational places increase from 
right to left, — it has been already stated in the beginning— Kaye 
conjectures that the modern Hindu numeral system is not really of 
Hindu origin, but of Semitic origin. Such a conjecture is un- 
doubtedly wrong. Because for a people with left to right script, such 
an order of the notational places is a natural concomitant of the custom 
of writing the higher elements before. From what has been stated 
above, it will be abundantly clear that this custom is universal. Kaye 
may think the present order “inconvenient and clumsy”. But the 
world is known to be following it from time immemorial, even when 
the place value system of decimal* notation was not invented. For 
peoples with right to left scripts, the order suggested by Kaye, that 
is the reverse order, would have been natural. But those peoples, 
while adopting the modern place value system, did not change the 
order of the notational places they found amongst the people from 
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whom they borrowed. And to keep up the time honoured custom of 
writing the higher elements first, they rather began, strangely enough, 
to write numbers according to the new system from left to right, 
contrary to the nature of their scripts and also to the direction of writ- 
ing their numbers according to the other numeral systems known 
to them from before, e.g., the abjad and the sexagesimal notation. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that the same normal 
mode of writing numbers was prevalent amongst the Mayas of Central 
America who had a fairly well developed system of numeral nota- 
tion with the place value. The Mayas followed the scale of 20, except 
in one step and they had a symbol for the Zero. Again, the 
present mode of writing numerals follows most closely the mode of 
expressing numbers by writing out the names in full which is current 
in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures from the remotest Vedic 
ages. From the latter, only the names of the denominations have 
been deleted, for they are sufficiently indicated by the position 
of the digit in the series. Thus it is established beyond doubt the 
present system of decimal notation cannot be suspected to be of 
non-Hindu origin simply on the score of the mode of writing numbers. 

We shall conclude the presen t paper by drawing attention to what 
the Hindu Scholiasts have said on the subject under discussion. The 
works of most of them are still in Mss. and I have had access to a 
very few. The subject attracted the attention of some of the 
eminent scholiasts of the celebrated Hindu mathematician Bhaskara. 
The earliest of them, as far as is known to me, to notice the subject 
was Ganesa (^. 1545 A.D.).' It was also noticed by Krsna (c. 1575 A.D.), 
the court astronomer to the Emperor Jehangir of Delhi, and by his 
nephew Munlsvara (born 1603 A.D.) and by Nrsimha (born 1568 
All of them arc of the same opinion. As, of the successive denomina- 
tions tens, hundreds, thousands, ayutas, etc. each one is more respect- 
able {abhyarhitd) than the preceding ones, it should be written first ; foi 
it is natural to give first place to the more respected ore. For a 
people with left to right script, that will be possible if the denomina- 
tional places are arranged to increase from right to left. 

Bibiiutibhusan Datta 


1 Vide Ganefia^s commentary on Ddavad^ ii. 12. 

2 Vide Siddhanta Siromaiii, edited by Muralidhara Jha with 
Munlsvara^s Manet and Nrsiniha's Vasanavartikaf Benares, 1917 
PP* S 7 , ^ 9 - 
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Mauryan art is represented chiefly in some animal sculptures 
intended to stand on columns with flower-shaped capitals and in a 
few Yaksa images. These are all characterised by a lustrous polish 
which went out of use in course of the decadence of this art. The polish 
was still in vogue in the days of Daaaratha, the grandson of Asoka 
and appears on the wall surface of the Gopi and the Vapya caves’, 
in the Nagarjuni Hills. There are certain fragmentary sculptures 
in Sarnath* in the Mauryan style which are without this polish. They 
may be co-eval with the massive but unpolished ground rails of the 
Great stupa of Sanchi, which are on paleographic grounds® later than 
the Heliodorus column. The latter also has no polish, so that by 
the time of Antialcidas and Heliodorus the polish had ceased to be 
in use. 

The present distribution of the Mauryan columns is between 
Delhi in the west, Basarh in the east and Sanchi in the south. 
Some of tl.ese are in fragments while others have lost their crowning 
members. The capitals of the Nandangarh and the Basarh pillars are 
in sitUf while those of Rampurva, Sanchi, Sankissa and Sarnath 
have been recovered more or less injured. The lion seated on its 
haunches appears on the capitals of Basarh, Rampurva and Nandan- 
garh. The Sanchi and Sarnath specimens have four semi-lions united 
back to back. One of the Rampurva capitals has a bull and the 
Sankissa capit^il an elephant, both standing at full height. 

The art, of which these sculptures are representative, sprang up under 
the sliadow of the royal throne of the Maiiryas. The Mauryan 
emperors had diplomatic and cultural relations with the ruling 
powers of Western Asia. Hellenistic art like Hellenistic arms was 
at this time supreme in that region. The art of the Seleucid kingdom 
of Syria, says Carotti, though evolving no new school ‘^continued the 


1 A. S. R., Cunningham, vol. I, 1862-65, pp. 48-50. 

2 A. S. I. A. R., 1914-1S, pi. LXVI. 1-5, 15-23. 

3 Dates of the Votive Inscriptions on the Stupas at Sanchi, 
Rama Prasad Chanda, p. 14. 

4 Carotti, Ancient Art, pp, 208-10. 
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traditions of the preceding period, especially in the manner of Scopas, 
animated with that plastic extravagance of lines and forms and that 
dramatic restlessness peculiar to those times, but which did not prevent 
the productipn of fresh masterpieces/* The Tyche of Antioch would 
belong to the school of Lysippus. Several portrait sculptures are 
the result of a fusion of the two manners of Scopas and Lysippus/* 
Among the busts is one of Euthydemos I, king of-Bactriana “a strange 
type of coarse individuality/* now in the Torlonia museum. The 
splendid gold and silver coins of Bactria^ “really belong to the 
history of Greek coinage/* The bronze statue of Heracles strangling 
the lion found in Quetta Miri*^ is of Hellenistic character. The coins 
of Sophytes are of Greek style and have a similarity with some coins 
of Seleucus.® Lethaby surmises that “at Seleukeia on the Tigris, 
which was built about 300 B.C., the Hellenistic architects must have 
come in contact with* and have absorbed many of the structural tradi- 
tions of Mesopotamia.** Von Friedrich Sarre* has no doubts about the 
strong Hellenistic influence in the land of the two rivers (Mesopotamia), 
from the character of the finds made there, so far as they have been pub- 
lished. “From the Persian plateaux,** says he, ‘‘where excepting Susa 
lying in the border region, no scientific excavations as yet have been 
made, we know only of very few* ruins and buildings of the Hellenistic 
period and even about some of these there is still doubt as to whether 
they belong to a later date— to the Parthian period. We mean the 
Ionian pillars of a Seleukidian temple in Khurha, the temple ruins 
of Kengawer and the monument Tak-i-Girra erected at the gate of 
Asia— the Paitak Pass. The smaller finds of the Hellenistic period 
from the Iranian Highland excepting the coins are still fewer. A 
stone head of Satyr coming from the neighbourhood of Kermanschah 
in Media is similar to a head which, as may be proved, comes from 
Dinawer, a Greek settlement not far away and not yet explored. 
They seem to be of the same kind of material. No doubt we have 
here the work of a Hellenistic artist* or an accurate imitation of the 
same.*’ Sarre further points out certain terrracotta reliefs from Syria 

1 Coins of India, C. J. Brown, p. 25. 

2 J. A. S. B„ 1887, vol. LVI, Pt. I, pi. X, p.?i63. 

3 Indian Coins, Rapson. 

4 Architecture, H. U. Series, W. R. Lethaby, p. 113 j Cotterill, 
History. o{ Art Vol. I, p. 121. 

5 Diu Kunst d. alten Fersien, pp. 24, 25, 
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and Mesopotamia which must be taken as rare specimens showing 
the fusion of Persian and Hellenistic art. These represent an archer 
with barbaric features — possibly Scythian, a Parthian rider and a 
reiterin. 

On the other hand the splendid monuments of the Achaemenids 
considerably survived the fall of their empire and had been stan- 
ding at the time when Mauryan art was appearing on the 
horizon. Two fragments of pottery, which probably belonged 
to the same vase, discovered on the Mauryan stratum of the Bhir 
mound site at Taxila, illustrate the process in which Persian and 
Hellenistic traditions were percolating to India. One of these 
has the ribs or petals which the Persian artist employed for the de- 
coration of the bases of his columns. The other, a fragment of a 
handle, has at its base *a rough relief which appears to have been the 
familiar head of Alexander the Great wearing the lion^s skin.*' 

The influence of both Persian and Hellenistic arts is recognizable 
in the Mauryan monuments. ‘‘It was in Persia” says Sir John Mar- 
shall,'” that the bell-shaped capital was evolved. It was from 
Persian originals, specimens of which are still extant in the plain of the 
Murghab at Istakr, Naksh-i-Rustum and Persepolis, that the smooth 
unfluted shafts of the Mauryan columns were copied. It was from 
Persia, again, that the craftsmen of Asoka learnt how to give so 
lustrous a polish to the stone— a technique, of which abundant ex- 
amples survive at Persepolis and elsewhere." 

It is also proposed to recognize Hellenistic influence in sculptures 
as the Sarnath capital, ‘^in the masterful strength of its crowning 
lions with their swelling veins and tense muscular development and 
in the spirited realism of the reliefs below in which there is no trace 
whatever of the limitations of primitive art," 

All the same Mauryan art was not wholly borrowed and has 
certain touches of originality which an analysis of its forms could not 
fail to bring out — for which the artistic genius of India may have been 
responsible. 

This creative genius, the genius that assimilated the forms and 
technique of Persian art and architecture and breathed into them a 
new life stands revealed in many ways. 

Thus, the shafts of the Persian columns stand on bell-shaped bases, 


I Cambridge History of India, vol, I» pp, daohai. 
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like the calyx of a flower reversed or on plain rectangular blocks. 
The columns of the facade of the rock tomb of Darius at Naksh i- 
Rustam have bases with plain circular mouldings.' The Mauryan 
shafts are maintained in position by plain slabs of stone or by brick 
work. These are however buried in the earth and the columns have 
an appearance of standing by their own weight. No base could be 
possibly invented which would not disturb this appearance of stability. 

The Persian shaft is, according to Perrot and Chipiez,*'* “fluted 
in all instances save in the facades of the necropolis at Persepolfs 
and the single column that still remains of the Palace of Cyrus Mn 
the upland valley of Polvar. In the latter case the anomaly is to 
be explained by the fact that the building to which the support be- 
longed dates from a time when Persian art had'not constituted itself, 
and was as yet groping to strike out a path of its own. On the contrary 
the rock cut tombs are coeval with the palaces of Darius artd Xerxes 
and <f in them the shaft is plain, it was because the vaults stood at 
a considerable height above ground. To have made them fluted 
therefore, would have still further . reduced the column and divested 
it of a frank clear aspect when viewed at that distance. To obviate 
so untoward a contingency the Persian sculptor modified the form 
as the Greeks often did in similar cases.'* 

The Mauryan sculptor, then, need not have borrowea a form which 
had been discarded by the Persian for ordinary purposes when Persian 
art came to be in maturity. On the other hand there were indigenous 
forms as the Sthuna of S5l wood, a specimen of which has been 
discovered in a funeral mound of Lauria Nandangarh.^ It is not 
improbable that some such form supplied the “motif” of the plain 
and circular Mauryan shaft. 

“Persian capitals,” writes Ltibke^ ‘'are either formed of two fore- 
parts of bulls or unicorns or they consist of an upright and an in- 
verted cup, the former decorated- with strings of beads, the latter 
with hanging petals and the whole crowned with double perpendi- 
cularly placed volutes which betray a strangely fantastic adoption 
of Ionic forms.'* The Mauryan capitals have very little in common 


1 Early Architecture in Western Asia, Bell^ p. 207. 

2 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 87-88. 

3 A. S. I. A. R. 1908-09 pp. 123-24, pi. XL. 

4 History of Aft, Edi Bunnet, iS68^ voL p. 57. ^ 
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with these crowning members of the Persian columns. On the 
other hand their resemblance with the bell -shaped bases of Susa 
and Persepolis is conclusive. The Mauryan architect, then, must have 
by a bold stroke of imagination transferred the Persian base to the 
top of his shaft. The Persians had to make their bases solid and 
massive to the eye so as to impart an appearance of stability and 
security to the columns. Any indulgence in curvation in their outline 
would compromise this firmness, real or apparent. The Mauryan 
sculptor was free from this restraint and some of his capitals are 
remarkably successful in the freedom of outline. According to 
Perrot and Chipiez,^ “the lower portion of the Persian capital in 
every case detaches itself very abruptly from the column and forms 
a horizontal line on each side, parallel to the architrave and at right 
angles to the axis of the shaft. There is no junction or intermediary 
moulding between the tapering column and the rectangular member 
at the beginning of the capital akin to the echinus of the Doric 
capital. Hence it is that the support presents harsh contrasts which 
imperfectly satisfy the eye and are very near offending it." 

The bell capital of Allahabad, of which only the abacus was to 
be seen® crowning the shaft in the thirties of the last century, detached 
itself somewhat abruptly from the latter. The same harshness 
of transition seems to have been characteristic of the capitals of the 
Gutiva and the Rumin Dei pillars, both in the Terai.® Their abaci 
however are not decorated like the abacus of the Allahabad capital. In 
other columns so far known, the transition from the shaft to the capital 
is made easy by the addition of mouldings at the bottom of the latter. 
The Basarh capital has three retreating mouldings— decorated with 
the rope and the bead and reel designs. Similar mouldings occur 
below the Nandangarh capital and below Cunningham's drawings of 
the Sankissa one.* In the other capitals, the mouldings are plain. 
The elegantly ribbed floral bell of the Mauryan capital presents an 
effective contrast with the massive, smooth and plain shaft which in 
its tapering form has a charm of its own. This contrast is wanting 
in the columns of Persepolis, which in their numerously channelled 

1 History of Art in Persia, pp. 90 92. 

2 Hist. Ind. Architecture, Fergusson, vol. 1 , p. $7, figs. 4 & 5. 

3 Antiquities in the Terai, Nepal, P. C. Mukherjee, pp, 3X132, 34 

pi XVI, fig. 3. 

4 A. S. R., vol. I, pi. XLVI. 
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shafts and triple capitals create an impression of unvaried 
exuberance. 

Ionian and Hellenistic influences are said to be traceable iti Persian 
sculptures from the fifth century onward s. The improved style of 
the figure sculptures that decorate the basement of the palace of 
Xerxes’ throne, in Persepolis, ^‘betrays the collaboration of Ionian 
and possibly Greek artists,’** says Carotti, '‘especially in the modelling 
and in the drapery." The same is true of the friezes from the 
palace of Darius and the Apadana of Artaxerxes II Mnemon at 
Susa. “The delicately carved lions and rosettes” which ornament 
‘‘the mouldings on the architrave and the door jambs” of a rock- 
hewn tomb of Persepolis, presumably that of Artaxerxes II, suggest, 
according to Mr. Bell ‘'that later Hellenistic influences were affecting 
Persian art.”^ Grecian influence is clearly perceptible® in the 
tetradrachms of the satrap Daskyleion (about 400 B.C.) stamped at 
Kyzikos. Considering the region whence the Mauryan artist borrowed 
his monumental forms and considering the time, when Hellenistic 
art had spread over Western Asia, it seems but natural that Mauryan 
art should evince Hellenistic influences. A comparison of the Susa 
relief of lions and the Sarnath capital would put this beyond 
doubt. “The genius of Greece," writes Elie Faure/ commenting 
on the above relief, “which was then ripening could not endure an 
original form of art subsisting at its side. And as it could not prevent 
Persia from speaking, it denatured her words in translating them. 
It is not even necessary to see the Assyrian monsters before looking 
at the figures of Susa in order to realize that the latter have but 
little life, that they are heraldic in their silhoutte and rather bombas- 
tic in style," In style, in attention to details of form as swelling 
veins and tense muscles the lions of the Sarnath capital resemble 
the lions of Susa. They are lacking however, in the dramatic restless- 
ness characteristic of contemporay Hellenistic art. In fact their 
life is at a still lower ebb than in the Susa figures, their heads with 
the gaping mouths look still less terrible. Sir John Marshall is for 
recognizing in this "the tectonic and conventional spirit imported 


1 Ancient Art, Carotti, pp. 93-94. 

2 Early Architecture in Western Asia, Bell, p. 231, 

3 Sarre, Die Kunst d. alien Persien, p. 20, 

4 Ancient Art, Elic Faure, p. 106. 
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consciously and of set purpose to bring the lions into harmony with 
the architectural character of the monument/*^ 

The abacus of the Sarnath capital has, among other elements of 
decoration a galloping horse spirited in movement and distinct from 
the background, yet not sharply defined against it like the reliefs 
of Bharhut. In its modelling and movement this figure is compar- 
able with the two horses in the relief on the Sarcophagus of the 
Amazons,® a Hellenistic work now in Vienna. 

The striding lion in the adjoining compartment is a Persian design. 
The humped bull, an Indian animal, appears in the identical attitude, 
being walked on by two men in the Persepolitan relief of the Tribute 
Bearers.^ Elephants with the embellishment of horns appear, draw- 
ing the Biga and the Quadriga in the early coins of the Seleucids/ 
The elephant of the Sarnath capital is unquestionably superior in 
execution. 

It is significant, however, that of the four animals on the abacus only 
the horse appears in violent movement; the rest are striding on in 
a leisurely fashion. This demonstrates how the artist was lacking 
in harmony of conception and was not bold enough to adapt to his 
purposes types fixed by convention. 

The male statues, the yaksas, unlike the lion sculptures are non- 
inuscular. There is the smallest attempt at representation of muscles 
below the elbows, just indicating that they belong to the same school. 
A similar divergence between the forms of the human and animal 
sculptures is characteristic of Achaemenid art. Evidently the climate 
and the surroundings of the Persian prohibited the nude form in art, 
so that the Ionian Greeks who collaborated in the friezes of the palace 
of Persepolis and Susa, had to remain content with enclosing the figures 
in exquisitely soft drapery,® “which brings out every shade of the 
outline.'^ 

The Mauryan artist had no such restraint as in Persia, so that 
his sculptures are nude in the upper body. Yet the extravagance of 
form peculiar of contemporary Hellenistic art and the Kushano- 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 621. 

2 Ancient Art, Carotti, p. 218, fig. 298. 

3 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipeiz, p. 407, fig. 19S. 

4 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 4 ^ 3 » pl- i & 2. 

5 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 437 * 430 - 
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Hellenistic art of Gandhara h lacking in them. The surface of the 
nude body has the gliding finish characteristic of Indian art, though 
variations of plane can be felt as the hand is passed over the drapery 
on the legs. The massive and vigorous conception of the forms, 
the silent power underlying them and the feeling of dignified repose, 
must be regarded as Indian traits. If the folds of the drapery happen 
to be derived from the Perso-Ionic form, their adaptation, like the 
adaptation of Gandharan folds in the Gupta art of Mathura, is complete. 

Bell capitals of Mauryan columns 

A bell shaped base from Susa is seen in fig. i. Its surface decora- 
tion consists of petals with broad ridges in the middle and narrow 
borders. The interstices at the bottom are filled up by short mould- 
ings like the pointed ends of leaves. 'I'he upper end of the base has a 
ring of leaves and petals. It is of gently curved outline and its breadth 
is greater than its height. A "salient’* torus is intermediate between 
the bell and the fluted shaft. 

One of the two fragments of pottery from Taxila, “of grey clay 
burnt to red on the outside and covered with black paint,” is decorat- 
ed with Persepolitan petals with broad ridges and narrow borders. 
The closer agreement of the petals with the Persian form and 
their divergence with the Mauryan seem to indicate that the latter 
was evolved not in the neighbourhood of Gandhara, but is peculiar 
to the region of its provenance — chiefly the plains of the Ganges and 
Jumna. The band of bead and reel ornament round the rim of the 
cup recalls similar work at the bottom of the Basarh and the Lauria 
Nandangarh capitals. 

The capital of the Basarh column has its bell decorated with 
the same type of petals but the width of the border in each petal 
has, in comparison with the Susa base and the Taxila cup, increased 
relatively to the ridge in the middle. The spaces between the ends 
of the petals are filled up with shc*'t mouldings as in the Susa base, 
but the ring of leaves and petals below the torus of the latter has 
been dispensed with in the Basarh capital as in all other Mauryan 
capitals of the same order. Below the petals are ret reating mould- 
ings decorated with the bead and reel and cable designs. Bet- 
ween the abacus and the bell there is another prominent cable moulding 
in place of the Persian torus — an admirable ornament in its “group 
of twisted lines.'* Both designs are Western Asiatic. The abacus 
is square and undecorated on its edge. It is in fact the pedestal 
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of the sculpture above rather than the abacus of the circular bell 
capital, being of a form not suited to the latter. The lion which 
is seated on its haunches— a type known in Western Asia — is regarded 
as an inferior work of art. The bell, which is of fluent outline, 
slopes towards the bottom with a greater slant than the Susa base. 
The upper part is not fully accentuated in its outward bulge. This 
is because the petals with their ends spreading out are not sufficiently 
drawn inwards at the bend as in the other capitals, A harmony 
of line is maintained up to the cable moulding above and likewise 
in the lion in its front view, but the continuity is disturbed by the 
square abacus. The width of the bell is greater than its height as in 
the Susa base. 

The Lauria Nandangarh column has its shaft somewhat chipped 
off immediately below the capital. The Hon on the abacus is also 
injured. The floral bell is like the Basarh capital broader than 
it is high. It has the same mouldings below and above it. The abacus 
which is decorated with a row of geese evidently pecking at food — all 
in relief, is circular and appropriate to the form of the capital and 
the shaft. The lion above it is in the same attitude as the lion of the 
Basarh capital. Its workmanship however is superior although the 
modelling would seem to be bombastic and the strenuousity of the 
muscles rather extravagant. The sculptor is evidently in difficulties 
about adapting the crowning figure to the round abacus and the 
rump of the animal and part of its hir.d-legs project beyond it in an 
unbecoming manner. The bell shaped drum is comparatively steep and 
its upper or convex part is more pronounced than in the Basarh capital. 
But the transition from the bell to the abacus is abrupt and the single 
moulding intermediate between the two does not suffice to soften 
down the effect. 

The bell of the Sankissa capital is, according to Cunning- 
ham, 'dow, its breadth being greater than its height in which particular 
it resembles the Asoka pillar of Nandangarh Lauria, to the north 
of Bettiah,''^ His drawing of the capital shows the bead and reel 
and the cable ornaments below the bell and the cable moulding 
on its neck. The abacus is decorated with rosettes, honeysuckles 
and Asvattha leaves etc. with a band of bead and reel at its lower 
edge. The elephant above is vigorous in execution. The trunk and the 
tail are missing. The former may have been wound up into a knot 
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between the tusks as in the drawing above the Khalsi inscription. 
The body is treated in soft outlines. Details as the veins of the ear 
flap, the folds of the neck, the toes and the charming creases above 
the feet have engaged attention. The flesh is spongy in feeling and 
its transitions are subtle. 

The stone between the body of the animal and the abacus has not 
been removed. This was because the Mauryan artist did not risk 
totally round images and his sculptures are partly in relief and partly 
in the round — a mingling of the two processes. The mass of unneces 
sary material is in this case carved into the semblance of rocks which 
in their shadows relieve the plain surface of the elephant^s body. 

The bell is steep in outline and the curve of the convex portion 
is somewhat accentuated. The lower or concave portion is not however 
well brought out as it is in the Sarnath capital. The transition from 
the bell to the abacus is abrupt as in the Nandangarh capital. 

The bull capital of Rampurva (fig. 2) agrees with the foregoing 
in that the breadth of its bell is greater than its height and it has a 
rope moulding intermediate between the bell and the abacus. The 
mouldings below it are however plain, unlike the Basarh, Nandangarh 
and Sankissa capitals. The concave or lower portion of the bell is 
as pronounced as the convex upper part. The transition from the 
bell to tile abacus is harsh as in the preceding specimens. On the 
other hand in the shaping of the stone between the latter and the 
animal above and in the disposition of the front legs there is 
greater consideration for line. The abacus is decorated with rosettes 
and honeysuckles, etc. The humped bull, which has lost its horns, 
right ear and dewlap, is stationary and of vigorous limbs and out- 
line. Details are not wanting and the skin has a firm look. The 
head is not as distinct from the massive neck as it should be and is held 
in an unnatural manner. In executing the head and the neck the 
sculptor has shown his bold workmanship but betrayed his ignorance 
of the forms. 

The Sanchi capital has its bell partially restored in plaster 
of Paris with the help of a number of fragments which preserve the 
shape of the original in the restoration. The breadth is not promi- 
nent, and the height has increased. It is no longer the same heavy 
and massive drum as at Basarh and Rampurva and the change from 
Susa can be noticed at a glance. 

The lower mouldings would seem to have been plain. The tran- 
sition from the bell to, the abacus is smoothed over by the addition 
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of a fillet band over the cable necking. “The abacus is ornamented 
with four honeysuckle designs separated one from the other by 
beautifully sculptured geese in pairs confronting each other with 
lowered heads.®^ 

Crowning the abacus is a group of four semi-lions united back to 
back, with strenuous muscles, powerful claws and swelling breasts cover- 
ed with 'Schematic curls. The heads are more or less injured. 
The design recalls to mind the drawing of a pillar in an Egyptian 
tomb, which is surmounted by a circular capital, showing in the 
profile the heads of three lions, The lower parts of the figures do 
not appear and only the lion in the centre has a protruding tongue 
like the Mauryan lions. Schematic curls appear on the necks. Above 
the lions is an oblong abacus on which beams or lintels may have 
rested. Diodorus® preserves a tradition that *'the famous palaces 
of Persepolis, Susa and Media were built after the artistic wealth of 
temples from the sack of Egypt had been conveyed to Asia along with 
Egyptian artificers.** The design may have existed in some perish- 
able material in Persia and thence carried to India, although there 
is every possibility of an independent invention by a gifted artist. 

The Sanchi lions are at their base entirely contained within the 
abacus and there is no unseemly projection as in the Nandangarh 
capital. The lines are not confined to a single profile as in the San- 
kissa and the Rampurva (bull) capitals, nor is there a traingular skyline 
unpleasant to the eye as in the capitals crowned by lions seated on 
their haunches. The lines have free play along the bodies of the animals 
and the profiles are symmetrical in outline. 

The flow of line is thus maintained along the whole sculpture— along 
the bell which is light in feeling and fluent in curves, the abacus which 
is no longer the pedestal to the lion sculpture above but an organic 
whole with the bell because of the two mouldings which are inter- 
mediary, — maintained right up to the top of the crowning lions. It 
swells up and sweeps down, being made rhythmic by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of the forms. The only detracting feature 
is the cable necking which contrasts the vertical lines of the bell by 
its own spirals. 


1 Sanchi Museum Cat., p. 19. 

2 History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, fig. 43. p, 1 12. 

3 Ibid.ip. 113. 
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The Sarnath capital (fig. 3) is of the same type as the Sanchi 
one. The lower mouldings are plain. The bell is light in feeling 
and elegantly carved, the breadth is not oppressive in proportion to 
the height. The rope moulding above is replaced by a bold torus. 
There is the plain fillet as in the Sanchi capital. The abacus is 
rather prominent being f high, the total height being 7ft. This 
may have been due to the necessary insertion of the four symbolic 
wheels at the cardinal points. The manes of the lions are rendered 
in curls, rich in volume but still schematic. 

The outline of the profile of the Sanchi capital has an outward 
swell round about the abacus in the middle. In the Sarnath specimen 
this swell is made boldly accentuated and with the high . abacus, the 
claws of the lions above and the undecorated mouldings seems to 
enclose an elliptical form. 

At the same time the artist of the Sarnath capital has achieved 
this rythm of line, he has lost sight of other aesthetic considerations. 
The Sanchi bell with its mouldings and narrow abacus is, like the 
Susa base with its torus, one organic whole and the same cannot 
be said of the Sarnath bell, although the transition to the abacus is 
not harsh. The abacus itself is unduly high and seems about to crush 
the light and elegant bell with all its super-imposing weight. 

The lion capital of Rampurva (fig. 4) is one of the finest products 
of Mauryan art. Its bell is of greater breadth than height, but this 
seems to have been due to the desire to contain the whole figure 
within the abacus. At any rate the joints of the hind legs and the 
rump are not jutting out as in the Nandangarh capital and the line 
is continued from the aba cus directly along the rounded rump. The 
bell is elegant with the curves of its outline well brought out and 
the mouldings which are, like those of the Sarnath capital, undecorated. 
The narrow abacus ornamented with geese is with the fillet and the 
torus, a real beauty and in fact c?.ems, as it were, to grow out of 
the bell like the thalamus of a lotus. 

The manes of the lion are in schematic curls which lead the eye 
along pleasant zig-zags. Some of the curls radiating beautifully 
from the head form a frame round it. The animal is beautifully 
modelled, the taut muscles and swelling veins standing out boldly. 

The divergences of form between the capitals could be hardly 
due to the fancies of the individual artist. On the other hand they 
seem to indicate how the art has groped through them to arrive at self- 
expression. The capitals of the Kumin Dei and Allahabad columns 
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have broad fillets at their base which are clearly a development of 
the fillet below the petals of the Susa base. The Basarh capital witli 
its broad and heavy drum, sloping outline, square abacus— a form 
ill suited to the circular bell — ^and crude lion, is unquestionably a 
transitional work, belonging to a phase of the art when the form of 
of the capital was not successfully evolved. The Nandangarh and 
Sankissa capitals are allied to this by the decorated mouldings above 
and below the bell, which in all of them is broader than it is high. 
Its outline however is more emphasized and the circular abacus is a 
departure from Basarh. The abruptness of transition between the 
abacus and the bell in the Nandangarh, Sankissa and Rampurva 
(bull) capitals create the impression of the former being the pedestal 
of the animal above, in spite of its round form. The bull capital of 
Rampurva in its cable necking, the proportions of the drum and the 
crudeness in the neck of the animal itself would seem to be allied 
to the Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals, but the powerful curvation 
of its outline, and the plain-ness of the lower mouldings link it with 
the Sanchi, Sarnath and Rampurva lion capitals. Evidently the 
decorated mouldings of the Basarh, Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals 
were felt to be overloaded and detracting from the beauty of 
the bell and given up for simpler and less obtrusive ones. The 
Sanchi capital is allied with the foregoing by its rope necking, but the 
fillet above it, the lighter form of the bell, well defined in the curves 
of the outline, the smooth transition to the abacus and the flow of 
line along the entire sculpture make it later than the Rampurva (bull) 
capital. In the Sarnath specimen the linear quality is more develop- 
ed than at Sanchi and thep lain torus has taken the place of the 
cable necking. -The lion capitals of Sarnath and Rampurva may 
not be much removed from each other because of the agreement of 
the mouldings. That the breadth of the bell of the latter is greater 
than its height may be due to the need of including the crowning 
figure within the abacus. 

These capitals, therefore, may be said to mark one ascending scale 
of artistic achievement, although the chronology cannot be strongly 
insisted upon without some striking divergence of form. The feeling for 
form and the eye for line seem to improve step by step. The tendency 
of linear rhythm can be felt from the beginning and in view of the 
same quality of later Indian sculptures may be recognized— not 
improbably— as the impress of the Indian genius on Mauryan 
art. 

1. H, Q., SEPTEMBER, 19*7 
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The human figure in Mauryan art 

The kuman figure in Mauryan art was represented with equal 
boldness if less skill than the animal sculptures. Only a few specimens 
have been discovered. All of these are characterized by the usual 
brilliant polish. Two are inscribed, but their decipherment has been 
the cause of a wild controversy among scholars. Patna and Sarnath 
are the two localities which have yielded human sculptures. 

The fragmentary head from Sarnath is remarkable for its 
massiveness, its bold execution and hard chiselling. The face 
is entirely broken off and the back of the skull with part of the fore- 
head is all that remains of the head. The latter is framed by a num- 
ber of conventional spiral curls, Western Asiatic in form. A floral 
wreath of a pattern common in Sunga art appears above the curls 
and there is a crenelated crown of Persian design. Some folds of 
drapery are seen on the neck. The eyebrow is sharply cut and the 
remaining corner would seem to indicate that the eyes had been 
wide open. The ear is naturalistic. The back of the head is boldly 
shaped and with the short neck from which it is scarcely differentiated 
gives an impression of strength. The face would appear to have been 
held up in a slanting attitude; so that the distance from the nape 
to the chin must have been awkward and affected the shape of the 
neck. Animal sculptures as the bull on the Kampurva capital would 
seem to demonstrate how the Mauryan sculptor, though sometimes 
lacking in understanding of form, was always a bold carver of stone. 
The Sarnath head would be another example of this. 

A Patna statue — ^the one with its head intact — reveals in places 
— particularly the face — a hesitation in execution which may be due 
to the decadence that seems to have affected Mauryan art in its later 
stages. The figure stands in a perpendicular attitude with its right 
leg slightly in advance of the left. There must have been an oblong 
pedestal on which the feet had been resting flat. The left arm, of 
which the fore part is missing, was bent at right angles and held close 
to the side. The right hand is broken off from the shoulder, but 
existing traces show that it was held in the same attitude as in 
the other statue from the same place. 

The upper body is nude except for the “uttariya*' or upper scarf 
which lies across the chest and comes down to the feet from behind 
the left shoulder. It is for the most part gathered in a broad mass 
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which expands towards the right hip. The lower garment is made 
fast to the body by means of a sash, the knot and tasselled ends of 
which appear about the male organ. It is draped round the body and 
its right end is drawn up at the front. A peculiar feature of this gar- 
ment is the absence of the “kaccha” or the end of the scarf tucked up 
at the back. The folds which are somewhat ornamental are represent- 
ed by a broad band in the middle with two narrow borders. But 
as they are not sculptured in high relief and as the drapery is 
subsidiary to the figure and follows the configuration of the limbs 
the decorative tendency is effectively modified. 

On the chest is a torque decorated with rosettes with the tassels 
of its ends hanging in a knot behind the shoulders. The left hand 
has a spiral armlet. There is a pendant on the left ear. The 
coiffre is represented in mass remaining plain over the crown and 
indicated at the back by the simplest hair lines. The mode of re- 
presenting hair, therefore is different at Sarnath and Patna. 

The massiveness of the limbs and lack of movement gives the 
figure a distinguished look. The artist has represented an obese 
type, its power being simply of ma<?s in bold execution and a dignified 
attitude. 

The back of the head is better formed than in the Sarnath frag- 
ment, the neck being distinct from the skull. The fleshy face has 
its salient features as the lips and nose worn away — all the same 
it is very crudely conceived. The forehead is narrow and crescent 
shaped. The eyebrows are raised in the middle. The eyes are wide 
open with heavy eyelids and long slits. The neck does not happen 
to be as distinct at the front as at the back and is absurdly perched 
on the shoulder. 


The statue is plurifacial but the different aspects are not skilfully 
harmonized. The transition between the profile and the back is 
abrupt and not successfully rounded off. The movement of the right 
leg is not perceptible at the front and the front view of the neck 
is not in agreement with that of the back. 

Another statue from Patna is seen in fig. 5 . Its head 
and forearms are missing, but the lower portion including the 
pedestal is intact. A chauty rests on the right shoulder, its handle 
was obviously grasped in the ' hand. The bust is powerfully shaped 
but generalized in modelling. A massive garland lies on the chest. 
The right leg is slightly advanced but this can be discerned only 
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The arrangement of drapery «s the same as in the other statue. 
It is not a flowing robe, but clings close to the form. It is not of a 
decorative character as in Gandhara. Accordingly, we do not have 
the gracefully sweeping scarf, the charming frills, the folds which 
can be elegant sometimes— and all the magnificence of Gandhara. 
It falls to the ground heavily, revealing the feet at the 
front and in its simplicity adds to the repose and dignity of the 
figure. 

; The Parkham statue is another sculpture that is dated by 
Sir John Marshall in the Mauryan period.' The great divergence 
between this image and the Sarnath capital, he explains by attri- 
buting this to indigenous craftsmen of the Mauryan period, while 
the other is evidently the work of a Hellenistic artist. The figure 
is perpendicular but weighted only on the right leg. The left 
knee is raised forward though the foot rests level on the pedestal. 
The left hand came down on the thigh. The right hand is missing 
and its exact attitude is doubtful. 

Thdre are enormous pendants from the ears hanging down to 
the shoulders. Below the neck is a torque and necklace, the fringed 
ends of which appear behind the shoulders. 

The upper garment is tied like a band below the chest with its 
end hanging on the left side. The lower scarf is made fast by a 
sash, the ends of which appear between the legs. 

The lower garment has its train hanging at the back without the 
kaccha as in the Patna statues. At the front, it is drawn upwards. 
Between the legs are the lappets characteristic of the drapery ol 
Sunga figures. Some of the frills are arranged over the right thigh— 
a feature that can be recognized on a figure in the Mahfibodhi rails. 
The folds except in the lappets which serve an ornamental purpose 
are indicated by the barest scratch marks. 

The feet are more shapely than in the Patna statue. In the 
form of the legs in particular, the sculptor essays at truth to nature. 
In the frontal aspect the drapery is pressed deeply against the limbs 
and thoroughly reveals their form. The same attempt is recognized 
in the Patna statues, but the conception of drapery there is different, 
the forms for the most part being only slightly revealed. This, there- 
fore, is an anticipation of the same feature in later Indian sculpture. 
The male organ is not indicated. This again reihinds us of the figures 
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on the Bharhut rails. The sash which keeps the lower garment in 
its place seems to cut through the abdomen. The neck shows 
the same crudeness as in the Patna statues. The head is not 
even rounded and there is little or no modelling in the face. The 
back of the skull is flat and thus distinct from the shoulder. The 
latter is much more accentuated in curve than in the Patna statues, 
while the spinal channel is deeper. The hips are flat ;md sharp in 
outline and make a near approach to the Mathura statues of Bhiksu 
Bala set up in the reign of Kaniska^ in this respect. The 
lower garment completely hides the back view of the forms. The 
transition from one aspect to another is qiore sharp than in the 
Patna .statues. 

Thus the abdomen,the neck and the head of this figure rre primitive 
features. The train of the lower garment at the back, the swelling 
curve of the shoulders as well as the attempt at pi urifaciality recall the 
conventions and the technique of Mauryan art. The absence of the 
male organ^ the revelation of the forms by the drapery pressing 
close against the limbs and the lappets between the legs are akin (o 
Sunga traditions. The raised knee and the easy posture would seem 
to point in the same direction althougii the execution recalls the bold- 
ness of Mauryan art. For, in Sunga figures the raised knee is indicated 
by a lateral extention. The absence of modelling at the back is 
characteristic of later Indian statuary. 

The image therefore, would appear to belong to the transition 
between Mauryan and Sunga art, to a period when the traditions 
of Mauryan workmanship were weakening and Sunga art— the spon- 
taneous art of the people— was appearing on the horizon. 

Didargunj in Patna has yielded a highly polished female statue 
(fig. 6 ) characterized by the brilliant Mauryan polish. It is 5 ' 2 ^ 4 " 
high and stands on a pedestal i'6j4"x 1 ' 8 " sq. Its attitude is simple 
and perpendicular and there is no attempt at the creeper like movement 
characteristic of the mediaeval female figure. In the back view the right 
leg appears to be slightly advanced, but in the frontal aspect both 
the feet appear weighted. This is because the sculptor could not unify 
the different aspects of the statue. The upper body seems to have a 
stoop to the front. This stoop may have been due to the weight of the 
breasts. This is enjoyably graceful in Gupta figures. The Mauryan 
sculptor would seem to have been incapable of representing such a 
delicate movement and has subjected to it the whole body from the 
hips upward. The right hand which is held a little apart from the 
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body is bent upwards at the elbow and holds the chaury resting on 
the shoulder. The left hand is missing and probably came down in a 
graceful curve on the hip. 

The figure displays an enormity of ornaments characteristic of 
the taste of feminine India to this day. There are huge anklets 
on the feet and profuse bangles on the only remaning arm. A kafui 
surrounds .the hips. A short neclace of beads encircles the neck while 
a doublestranded one hangs giracefully— *‘pendulously/* between 
the breasts. Massive pendents— of a patterm which Beharee 
fashion has not still discarded — decorate the earlobes. “The head 
itself,” writes Dr. Spooner, 'Hs wreathed with ropes of beads or 
pearls caught up to a point in front, above a large and prominent oval 
disc of some kind placed centrally over the forehead and thence led 
backwards in a double line along the parting to find fastening beneath 
the luxuriant tresses of the coiffre behind.'* ‘ 

The lower garment is wrapped round the waist, the ends being 
drawn up between the legs at the front. The train falls to the ground 
as in the two male statues. The drapery clings close to the figure, but 
reveals more of the forms in the front than in the back. The folds 
are of the same character as in the male statues, but executed in 
better taste. At the back they follow the lower curvation of the hips 
and in front converge to the mount of Venus which is hidden from 
view by a sash hanging from the kafici. In this respect the figure con- 
trasts with the early sculptures of Sanchi, of Udaigiri in Orissa and 
the Kudan figures of Mathura. The uttaria is confined to the back, 
with its rightend falling to the ground, obviously because the sculptor 
intended to show off the frontal aspect. 

The lower part of the figure is stiff and archaic in the front view. 
The torso tapers to the feet evidently to emphasize the breadth of the 
hips. The relieving feature of the statue is its upper half. The full 
breasts, the slim waist and the broad hips are as the Indian sculptor 
loved to represent. In the profile the breasts are seen hanging by their 
weight and the curvation of the hips is beautiful. In all this the artist 
has introduced a naturalism which adds to the gracefulness of the figure. 
The channelling of the spine, the creases of the neck, the charming knot 
of hair at the back, the folds of the waist and that below the navel show 
him at his best. The transition from one aspect to another is not abrupt 
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but rounded off. The features have the sponginess of flesh anci a.c soft 
in contour. 

The face is oval with the chin well brought out in the profile, with 
flanking ears with their lobes distended by the pendants, full cheeks 
narrow forehead and small mouth. The tip of the nose is damaged. 
The eyebrows rise directly from the lines of the bridge and arc some- 
what arched. The eyes have narrow and long slits with half open 
lids, but the pupils are not characterized. There are circular hollows 
round the eyes and the mouth. The face wears an expression of 
archaic rigidness. 

The female sculpture of Besnagar has been attributed by 
the late Dr. Vincent Smith to the reign of Asoka, **on account 
of the style and costume.'^ ‘ It is however totally discrepant from 
the Didargunj image, except in. the attempt at plurifaciality and the 
perpendicular attitude. 

The figure is 6' 7" high and stands on an oblong pedestal which 
has been partly broken off at the front. There is no attempt at 
advancing the right leg. 

There are pendants on the ears ar.d massive necklaces which 
disfigure the chest. On the hips are the usual kaiicis. The waist 
cloth is heavy and rude in execution and comes down below the knees. 
There is no train falling to the ground as in the Patna statues. There 
is nothing here to match the delightful folding of the drapery of 
the Didargunj image. The lappets between the legs at the front 
hint at Sunga influences having been at work and there is slight 
attempt to reveal the shape of the hips in the back view. The 
veiled coiffre and the disc like shape of the face remind of the figures on 
the Bharhut rails. Looked at from the front, the neck is almost charm- 
ing, but the srfme bold execution of the back has been sliirked by 
means of the massive coiffre. The chest is deep and the breasts fuller 
and rounder than in the Didargunj image and perhaps exaggerated. 
In the waist which is slim the same amount of detail is lacking. The 
hips are broad. Although the lower part of the figure is more rudely 
shaped, still it has less rigidity than in the Didargunj image. This 
is because there is variation of line near the knees, emphasized by 
the attempt at drawing out the lower edge of the waist cloth near 
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the calves of the legs and because the feet, are planted in a more 
natural attitude. The transition from the back to the sides is left 
sharp. 

The Besnagar statue, therefore, would seem to belong to the same 
period of transition between the Mauryan and the Sunga art as the 
statue of Farkham. 

Our knowledge of Mau^an human sculpture, therefore would be 
limited to the Sarnath head and the three Fatna statues. Sarnath 
has yielded another boldly carved stone head not polished — showing 
crudeness of neck and wide open eyes — of a different type from the 
heads, oi thft.bva Fatoa sculptures. The lower strata of Sarnath 
remain to be~capiMNA over a considerable area and will no doubt 
yield very interesting remains, in view of fact that the Sarnath 
sculptures differ in respect of form from the Fatna statuary. 
Another massive head, also unpolished has been discovered 
among the remains of the Fersepolitan hall at Kumrahr (Site No. 1), 
which has a narrow forehead framed by rude curls, slanting eye- 
brows of the type of.the male statue of Fatna, though bolder in execu- 
tion, open eyes with . long and narrow slits as the Didargunj 
image and circular hollows about the eyes and the mouth as in both 
of them. Evidently .the head is late Mauryan. 

The discovery of these three Fatna sculptures was purely acci- 
dental and systematic excavation will no doubt bring to light many 
more. In the present state of our knowledge, the following may be 
regarded as characteristic of Mauryan statuary. 

1. Feculiarities of , form. :—Misformed neck. Concentration of 
attention to the upper half of the figure, the lower half remaing stiff. 
Fleshy face. Eyes wide open with long and narrow slits, without 
pupils. Hollows rou nd the eyes and mouth. Drapery falling to the 
ground at the back, rendered in folds with broad band in the middle 
with two narrow borders. 

2. Feculiarities of pose Simple perpendicular attitude. Right leg 
slightly put forward— perceptible only from the back. 

3. Flurifacialily which is more or less crude owing to the sharp- 
ness of transition from one aspect to another. Conformity wanting 
between the different aspects. 

4. A feeling of power and repose. 


Achyuta Kumar Mitra 



Samsara or 

Buddhist Philosophy of Birth and Death 

That birth precedes death, and death, on the other hand, precedes 
birth, is one of the principal tenets pf Buddhism. The constant 
succession of birth and death in connection with each individual life- 
flux constitutes what is technically known as Samsara (together- 
wandering). Several renderings are given of this enigmatic formula 
of Buddhist thought. One of the least correct as regards the wording, 
and the most misleading as regards the meaning, is ^'Metempsychosis,*^ 
which iti reality implies a transmigration of something or, to be more 
precise, an immortal souL The Vedantists will perhaps readily agree 
with this translation, as it only confirms the teachings of Upanii^ds, 
which say *'just as the worm from leaf to leaf, even so goes the Atman, 
the self, from existence.” 

Buddhists, on the contrary, strongly object to such a rendering 
for, according to Buddhist philosophy, there is no goer but a mere 
goings no doer but a mere doing. Since there is no proper English 
equivalent that fully conveys the meaning of the Pali terms, it is 
preferable in every way to retain the original, and so avoid all mis- 
conceptions. 

What, then, is the absolute beginning of Samsara or, to put it in 
other words, what is the primal origin of life ? This is a question 
which perplexes many a profound thinker. The expected answer 
has not yet been obtained, despite the fact that it has received the 
attention of all thinking men and it is not too much to say that in all 
probability it never will be. 

The Indian Ksis who are venerated for their colossal intellect 
have expended an enormous amount of labour and energy in order to 
comprehend this riddle of life. Deluded by the web of illusion, they 
have deduced all their so-called facts from the unwarranted thesis 
of an imaginary '‘self,” and have concluded that life has for its origin 
the mystical Paramatman. 

Christianity also professes to give an explanation. Citing the 
analogy of the clock, it attempts to trace everything to the fiat of an 
Almighty God. With due deference to the teachings of Christ, suffice 

1 . H.Q., SEPTEMBfiR, I927 
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it merely to state in the words of Schopenihauer that “the birth of 
an animal as arising out of nothing, and accordingly, its death as 
an absolute annihilation, whilst man who has also originated out of 
nothing has yet an individual existence, is really something against 
which the healthy mind revolts, and which it must regard as absurd ” 

Unfettered by any religious belief, freed from all dogmatic asser- 
tions, but solely relying on common sense, modern science steps in and 
endeavours to tackle the problem with her usual accurate investigations 
and ingenuity. In spite of her systematised knowledge she may 
fairly be compared to a child making its first observations in natural 
history. Nevertheless we gladly welcome her into our midst for she 
neither claims to be perfect, nor does she deem it a sacrilege if one 
has the audacity to contradict her views. To an age, or rather to 
people who strongly believe in the creation of an omnipotent God, the 
scientific theories that life has had a beginning in the infinite past and 
that man is evolved from the ground ape, are indeed very valuable 
substitutes. 

Buddhism interposes and pertinently says '^without beginning and 
end is Samsara, A beginning of beings, encompassed by nescience, who, 
fettered by the thirst for life, pass on to ever new births, verily is not 
to be perceived.” It seems further to address the enthusiastic seekers 
after truth and say: Young friends, worry not in vain, seeking for 
a beginning in a beginningless past. If life is an identity, it must 
necessarily have a primal origin. Life, strictly speaking, is a flux 
or force like electricity or gravitation, and, as such it necessitates 
a bcginningless past. Whether you are descended from an arboreal 
or a ground ape, created by God or Brahman, birth, death and suffering 
are inevitable. Seek therefore the cause of his ‘faring on* that con- 
cerns all humanity, and utilise every ounce of your valuable energy 
to transmute this life-stream to the unchangeable, unconditioned state, 
the Nibbana. 

To a materialist who loves to speculate for the mere sake of argu- 
ment these words will, of course, be of no avail. Well, it makes 
no great difference to Buddhism. The word of Buddha is intend^ 
only for those sorrow-afflicted brethren to whom the Dhamma has 
become a necessity. ‘The Dhamma is like some painful cure which 
no rational person would uiidergo on its own account but because neces- 
sity compels ” 

Accordingly, in the search after the cause of birth and death 
Buddhism takes for its starting point the being as be is, here and now. 
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and traces back the causes of his conditioned existence. From the 
Buddhist point of view ail men and animals are composed of inter- 
related mind and matter (Nama and Rnpa)i which constantly chahge 
with lightning rapidity, not remaining for even two consecutive 
moments the same. Though all are identical inasmuch as they pos- 
sess the two common factors mind and matter, yet they are all so 
varied that, leaving animals aside, even amongst mankind no two 
persons are found to be alike in any respect, each person having his 
particular traits of character. 

One might say that the variation is due to heredity and enviornment. 
No doubt they are partly instrumental; but surely they cannot be 
solely responsible for the subtle distinctions that exist between indi- 
viduals. Otherwise we fail to understand why twins often physically 
alike, sharing equal privileges of up-bringing, are often temperament- 
ally, intellectually, and morally totally different. Tracing back the 
individual, therefore, to the foetus in the womb to see where lies the 
cause, we discovered two other common factors the sperm<ell and 
the ovum-cell. Now a question might arise as to whether these two 
are the only materials for the production of the foetus. We must 
perforce answer the question in the n^ative. For we cannot com- 
prehend why precisely '•he'’ should spring from the particular sperm 
and ovum-cell in question and not another, since one has equal claims 
to the other. Buddhism makes the matter clear by attributing this 
appropriatf .of cell-matter to the existence of a third elmtnt. "By 
the conjunction of three things, O’Bhikkus,” runs a passa^ in the 
Mahatanha Sankhaya Suttanta (No. 38) of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
"does the formation of a germ of life come about. If mother and 
father come together, but it is pot the mother’s proper period, and 
the ‘exciting impulse’ (gandhabbo) does not present itself, a germ 
of life is not planted. If mother and father come together, and it 
is the mother’s proper period, and the 'exciting impulse’ also presents 
itself, then a germ of life is there planted.'’ This newly discovered 
element is, in the words of Abhidhamma, termed Pafisandhi-viMana 
(linking-consciousness). 

We have now found out the first term of life’s progression, but 
our limited knowledge does not help us to proceed further and deter- 
mine the cause of this 'exciting impulse.’ The Buddha, however, 
developing a supernormal sense, so as to penetrate into realms beyond 
the reach of normal sense, comprehended also the root of this third 
element. He tells that the coming-into-being of the linking cons- 
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ciousness is dependent upon the passing away of another consciousness 
in a past birth, and that the process of arising and passing away is 
the result of an all-ruling powerful force known as Kamma. One 
might call for proofs. It must frankly be admitted that this proof 
cannot be furnished by an experiment upon the lecture table. Whether 
we believe in a past existence or not, it forms the only reasonable 
hypothesis which bridges certain gaps in human knowledge concern- 
ing facts of every day life. Our reason tells us that this idea of past 
birth and Kamma alone can explain the degree of differences that 
exist between twins, how men like Shakespeare with every limited 
experience, are able to portray with marvellous exactitude the most 
diverse type of human character^ scenes, and so forth, of which they 
could have no actual knowledge, why the work of the genius invariably 
transcends his experience, the existence of infant precocity, the vast 
diversity in mind and morals, in brain and physique, in conditions, 
circumstances, and environments observable throughout the world, 
and so forth. 

There is yet a further cause besides Kamma, continues the Buddha. 
Not knowing the four realities (Saccani), allured to liie by the wholly 
illusory inclination to sensual pleasures, one does good and evil, which 
constitute what is known as Kamma-energy that materialises in 
multifarious phenomena. Unknowningness (Avijjfi) is therefore the 
cause of birth and death; and its transmutation into knowingness or 
Vijja is consequently their cessation. The result of this Vibhajja 
method of analysis is summed up in the Pa^iccasamuppada. The 
Pat^hana succinctly expresses the same in the following words. In 
virtue of unknowingness (Avijja), Craving (Tanha), Activities (Sah- 
khar§) Attachment (Upadana), and Volition (Cetana), arise Rebirth- 
Consciousness (Fatisandhi-vififtana), Mind and Matter (Nama, Rupa), 
Six Senses, (Sajayatana), Contact (Fhassa), and Sensation (Vedana). 

The first set of five causes produces the second set of effects, which, 
in their turn, play the part of cause to bring about the former five. 
Thus the process of cause and effect continues ad infinitum. The 
beginning of the process cannot be determined, nor the end either 
if the lift flux is encompassed by nesicence. But when this nescience 
is turned into knowledge, and the life-flux diverted into Nibbana- 
DhStu, so to say, then the end of process or Samsara comes 
about. 

Briefly expounding the cause of Samsara set forth in these enigmatic 
formulas of thought^ and dealing with the not less interesting .prQblein 
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of life’s last episode, we find Buddhism assigning death to one of the 
following four causes 

(1) The exhaustion of the force of Reproduction (Janaka-Kamma) 
that gives rise to the birth in question (Kammakkhaya). The Bud- 
dhist belief is that, as a rule, the thought, volition, or desire, which is 
extremely strong during life-time, becomes predominant at the point 
of death and conditions the subsequent birth. In this last thought- 
moment is present a special potential force which may be either weak 
or strong. When the potential energy of this Reproductive Kamma 
is exhausted, the organic activities of the material form in which is 
corporealised the life-force, cease even before the approach of old 
age. 

(2) The expiration of the life term (Ayukkhaya). What -are 
commonly understood to be natural deaths due to old age, may 
be called under this category. There are various planes of existence 
according to Buddhism and to each plane is assigned a definite age 
limit. Irrespective of the Kamma force that has yet to run one must 
however succumb to death when the maximum age limit is reached. 
It may also be said, if the force is extremely powerful the Kamma- 
energy rematerialises itself in the same plane or even in some higher 
realm as in the case of Devas. 

(3) The combination of both Kamma and Ayu (Ubhayakkhaya). 

(4) The action of a stronger arresting Kamma (Upacchedaka) 
that suddenly cuts off the Reproductive Kamma before the expiry 
of the life-term. A more powerful opposing force can check the flying 
arrow and bring it down to the ground. Just in the same way a very 
powerful Kammic force is capable of nullifying the potential energy of 
the last thought-moment and destroy the psychic life of the being. The 
death of Devadatta, the Buddha’s cousin was due to an Upacchedaka- 
Kamma. The premature death of the Crown Prince of Russia may 
also be instanced as an example of this class. 

The first three types of death are collectively called Kala-maraiia 
(timely death), and the last is known as akala-mara^a (untimely 
death). 

Explaining the cause of death in the foreging manner. Buddhism 
tells us that there are also four modes of birth, viz: — Egg-born crea- 
tures (an4aja), womb-born creatures (jalsbuja), moisture-born-creatures 
(samsedaja), and creatures having a spontaneous birth (opapitika). 
This broad classification embraces the entire range of beings that possess 
life. 
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Birds and reptiles that are born of eggs belong to the first division. 

The womb-born creatures comprise all human beings, some Devas 
inhabiting the earth, and those animals that take their conception in 
the mother’s womb. 

Those that take moisture as material for their growth, such as 
mosquitoes, are grouped in the third class. 

Creatures having a spontaneous birth are generally invisible to 
the naked eye. They are said to be born with a form as if of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age appearing suddenly, independently of parent. 
Since they do not pass through the embryonic period which cause 
the total oblivion of the memories of the past, they are capable of 
recollecting their past births. Massing thence he was born as a deva 
and glanced into the past to see what good act conditioned him to be 
born thus,^ are passages which often recur in the Suttantas. Brahmans, 
Devas of heavenly realms, Petas, and the miserable ones who are sub- 
jected to torments and suffering in the wicked states (Nirayas) belong 
to this last division. 

It must be mentioned here, before we come to deal with the actual 
process of re-birth, that Darwiii^s theory of evolution finds no place 
in Buddhism. Buddhists do not believe in a succession of physical 
forms. The new physical vehicle is not the successor of the past, 
though it must be admitted that the coming-into-being of the present 
is conditioned by the passing away of the past. The multifarious 
forms are merely the manifestation of Kamma-force. **Un^een it 
passes whithersoever the conditions appropriate to its visible mani- 
festation are present here showing itslf as a tiny gnat or worm, there 
making its presence known in the dazzling magnificence of a Deva or 
an Archangel’s existence. When one mode of its manifestation ceases 
it merely passes on, and where suitable circumstances offer, reveals 
itself afresh in another mode or form.” 

It is common to say after witnessing an outbreak of passion or 
sensuality in a person whom we deemed characterised by a high moral 
standard, '*how could he have committed such an act, or followed 
such a course of conduct? It was not the least like him. It was 
not the least like what he appeared to others, and probably to him- 
self.” What did it denote? It denoted, Buddhists say, a part at 
any rate of what he really was, a hidden but true aspect of his actual 
self, or, in other words, his Kammic tendencies. 

Dormant but undestroyed and with an ever-present possiUlity 
of rising again there lie in us all according to Buddhism five natures 
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viz.. Divine (Dibba), human (Manusika), brutal (Tiracchina) ghostly 
(Feta) and hellish (Nerayika). These natures, however civilised we 
may be, may rise in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments 
so long as we are worldlings (Puthujjana). We live for one thought- 
moment just as the wheel rests on the ground at one point, and are 
always in the present. The present is constantly slipping into the 
irrevocable past. Now we sow the seed of the future. Now, even 
now, we are creating the hells that we shall be hurled into. Now, 
even, now, we are building the heavens that comfortably accommodate 
us. What we shall become is determined by this present thought- 
moment In just the same way according to Buddhist philosophy 
the impending birth is determined by the immediately preceding 
thought, which is generally the thonght volition, or desire that was 
extremely strong during our life-time. Therein, therefore, lies the 
possibility for the Kamma force that manifested in the forms of a 
human being to remanifest itself in the shape of a brute, ghost, deva 
or a human being, or, in other words, for a Kammic descent in one 
bound in the so-called evolutionary scale of forms. 

As there is possibility for a Kammic descent so there is also the 
possibility for the contrary— a Kammic ascent. When the animalis 
to die, for instance, it will experience a moral consciousness that 
will ripen into a human birth. This last thought-moment does not 
wholly depend on any action or thought of the animal, for generally 
it is dull and incapable of morality. It depends on some ancient good 
deed it has done in the round of existence, and, which for a long time 
has been prevented from producing its result. In its last moment 
the animal therefore cherishes idea, desires or images which will cause 
a human birth. 

Poussin, a French writer, illustrates this fact well by the law of 
heredity. A man may be like his grandfather but not like his father. 
The germs of a disease have been introduced into the organism of 
an ancestor; for some generation they remain dormant^ they suddenly 
manifest themselves in actual disease. So intricate is the living com- 
plex, so mysterious the law of heredity, a Westerner says. So intricate 
is the law of Kamma, so mysterious is the effect of Kamma, Buddhists 
would say. 

And now, to come to the most interesting and extremely subtle 
point of our subject;— 

Suppose a person is about to die. From the seventeenth thought- 
moment reckoned backward from the point of death no renewed 
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physical functioning recurs. Material qualities born of Kamma (Kam- 
maja Rupa) arise no more, but those to which came into being before 
the static phase of that thought-moment persists till the time of the 
dying thought and then cease. 

This critical stage may be compared to the flickering of a lamp 
just before it is extinguished. 

To this dying man is presented Kamma^ Kamma-nimitta^ or Gati- 
nimitta. By Kamma here is meant some action of his whether good 
or bad. It may be a weighty action (garuka Kamma) such as Samadhi 
(established one-pointedness of the mind) or Parricide, and so forth. 
These are so powerful that they totally eclipse all others and appear 
very vividly before the mind’s eye. If experience has afforded nothing 
weighty, he may take for his object of thought a Kamma immediately 
before death (isanna Kamma). It would not be far wrong to say that 
most of the soldiers who die fighting would be having a death-proxi- 
mate Kamma, such as the killing of their fellowmen. Consequently 
their re-birth can in no way be desirable. In the abesence of an Asanna 
Kamma a habitual meritorious or demeritorious act (Acinna Kamma) 
is presented, such as stealing in the case of a robber, or the curing 
of the sick in the case of a physician. Failing all these, some casual 
act, that is one of the cumulative reserves of the endless past (Ka^atta 
Kamma), becomes the object of thought. 

By Kamma-nimitta is meant any sight, sound, smell, taste, touch 
or idea which was obtained at the time of the commission of the 
Kamma, such as knives in the case of a butcher, patients in the case 
of a physician, an object of worship in the case of a devotee, etc. 

Gati Nimitta is some sign of the place where he is to take birth, a 
thing which invariably happens to dying individuals. When these 
indications of the future birth occur, and if they are bad, they can 
be turned into good. This is done by influencing the thoughts of 
the dying man, so that his good thoughts may now act as the proximate 
Kamma, and counteract the influence of the reproductive which is 
about to effect in the next re-birth. 

Taking for the object one of the above, a thought-process (Citta- 
vlthi) then runs its course even if the death be an instantaneous one. 
It is said that the fly which is being crushed by a hammer on the 
anvil also experiences such a process of thought before it actually dies. 
Abhidhamma enumerates twenty types of re-birth processes, but as 
space does not permit of their description here, let us imagine for 
the sake of convenience that the dying person is to, be reborn in the. 
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human kingdom and that the object is some good Kamma. The 
process of decease-consciousness (cuti-citta-vithi) is as follows. 

His Bhavafiga consciousness is interrupted, it vibrates for two 
thought-moments and passes away. After which the mind-door conscious- 
ness (Manodvara-vijftana) rises and passes away. Then comes the psycho- 
logically important stage — Javana process, which here runs only for 
five thought-moments by reason of its weakness instead of normally 
seven. As such it lacks all reproductive power, its main function 
being the mere regulation of the new existence. The object in 
the present case being desirable, the consciousness here experiences 
is probably a moral one— automatic or volitional, accompanied by 
pleasure, and connected with knowledge or not, as the case may be. 
The Tadalambana consciousness which has for its function a registering 
or identifying for two moments of the object so percieved may or 
may not follow. After this occurs the death-consciousness (Cuti-citta) 
the last thought-moment to be experienced in present life. There is 
a misconception among some that the subsequent birth is conditioned 
by this thought. What actually conditions re-birth, let it be said, is 
not this decease-thought, which in itself has no special function to 
perform, but that which is experienced during Javana process. 

With the ceasing of the consciousness of decease, death actually 
occurs. Then no more material qualities born of mind and food. 
(Cittaja and Aharajai Rupa) arc produced. Only a series of material 
qualities born of heat (Utuja) goes till the corpse is reduced to dust. 

By death is here meant, according to Abhidamma, the ceasing of 
physic life of one's individual existence or, to express it in the words 
of a western philosopher, the temporal end of a temporal phenomenon. 
It is not the complete annihilation of the so-called being, for, although 
the organic life has ceased, the force which hitherto actuated it is not 
destroyed. As the Kammic force remains entirely disturbed by the 
distintegration of the fleeting body, the passing away of the present 
consciousness only conditions a fresh one in another birth. In the 
present case the thought experienced whilst dying being a moral 
one, the re-birth-resultant consciousness takes for its material an ap- 
propriate sperm. and ovum-cell of* human parents. Simultaneous with 
its rising spring up the body-decad, sex-decad, and base-decad the seat 
of consciousness-(Kaya-Bhava-Vatthu-Dasaka). The re-birth conscious- 
ness then lapses into the sub-conscious state (Bhavaiiga). 

'*The new being which is the present manifestation of the stream 
of Kamma-energy is not the same as has not identity with the pre- 
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vious one in its line ; the aggregations that make up its composition 
being different from, and having no identity with, those that make 
up the being of its predecessor. And yet it is not an entirely different 
being, since it is the same stream of Kamma^nergy, though modified 
per chance. Just by having shown itself in that last manifestation, 
which now is making its presence known in these perceptible world as 
the new being (Na ca so na ca afiiio).” 

The transition of the flux is also instantaneous and leaves no room 
whatever for any intervening st^e (antara bhava). The continuity 
of the flux at death is unbroken in point of time. The time duration 
is equal to the time occupied by one thought-moment i.e. less than 
the billionth part of the time occupied by a flash of lightning. The 
only difference between the passing of one thought-moment to an- 
other, so to say^ or the dying thought«moment to the re-birth 
conaciousness, is that in the latter case a marked preceptible death 
1$ viaible. 

One m^ht say here that a subject cannot exist without an object. 
What then is the object of this sub-conscious state ? The reply is: 
selfsame object which was presented to the mind’s eye immediately 
before death. 

Qnc might further ask:-^Are sperm and ovum-cells always ready 
waiting to take up this re-birth-tbought? As Doctor Dahike says in his 
^Buddhism and Science,” this taking hold is not something that has 
law^that runs its appointed course according to definite laws, but 
it is law itself, A point on the ground is always ready to receive 
the falling stone. 

Thus docs this process of birth and death ever recur as long as 
this inexorable law of Kamma prevails. 


Narapa 



Dates of Early Historical Records of Bengal 

It is a well-known fact that epigraphic records are rarely to be 
discovered in Bengal and Magadha and the few that have been 
discovered, being mostly undated or dated in regnal years of kings 
do not, for want of sufficient data, yield definite dates. In such an 
extreme dearth of cbronolc^ical landmarks in the history of Bengal, 
the European savants of the last century, whenever they came across 
the slightest chronological clues anywhere, sought to verify them 
with commendable zeal. Cunningham thus calculated the date of 
Dharmap&la’s accession to the throne to be 831 A.D. (Arch. Surv. 
Rep., vol. XV, pp. iSOf.) Dr. Venis referred the Kamauli plate of 
Vaidyadeva to 1142 a.d. (Ep. Ind., vol. II, p. 349) and Dr. Kielhorn 
found out 1086 A.D. to be the the date of the Amgachi plate of 
Vigrahapala (Ind. Ant,, xxii, p. 108). Since the advent of Indian 
scholars in the field of archaeology in Bengal, when chronolc^ical 
reconstruction in light of new materials rendered those dates unten- 
able, this particular aspect of the question remained totally neglected. 
So much so that when the present writer attempted to offer a ten- 
tative chronolr^y of Pala kings based upon the working out of all 
the available epigraphic and literary data, it was held to be "quite 
useless” by an esteemed scholar, who however had his own 
reasons for saying so ; while Mr. R. D, Banerjee summarily 
rejected it as ridiculous. A cogent apology is, therefore, due to 
the scholars, who are yet reluctant to recognise the value of 
astronomical calculations for the purposes of accurate chronology. 
And fortunately for us quite a number of calendrical records 
have been preserved in a work by an author who flourished in the 
very heart of Bengal late in the iith century A.D. These will prove 
even to the most fastidious among historians that the astronomical 
results arrived at with the help of modern tables are based upon 
sound principles and should therefore demand better consideration 
from them. Jlmutavahana, the celebrated author of the Dayabhaga 
also wrote the KUaviveka, in which a detailed examination of the 
PurxumSnta and Atmnta schemes of the lunar calendar is carried 
out with the help of a number of figures drawn from actual almanacs 
for the years 1013 and 1014 Saka (1091-93 A.D.), A comparison of 
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these figures with those arrived at by calculation with up-to-date 
apparatus is set forth below. 

In the year 1013 6aka: 

(1) On the 17th day of solar KMika, badi 15 coincided with 

the Citra and Svatl nak^atras without touching the Visakha (Kala- 
viveka, p. 64). According to our calculation, on the 17th' KSrtika 
(ssOct. 14, 1091 A.D.) badi 15 began at 23-53 palas after sunrise, ended 
at 17-57 sunrise the next day, while Svati began at 30-8 

palas after sunrise and ended at 26-0 palas after sunrise the next 
day, 

(2) In solar Agrahayana, badi 15 coincided with Anuradha and 
Jycstha. On the day in question (Nov. 135= 1 6th Agrahayana) 

1$ ended at 43-23 palas (after mean sunrise) and Anuradha ended at 
38-14 palas the same day. 

(3) In solar Caitra, the first quarter of Uttara-phalgunl ended 
at IS dandas before the ending moment of sudi 15 (Ibid., p. 46). 

Sudi IS ended at 50*56 p. on the day in question: Ultara-phalgunT 
began at 20-33 p, ending at iZ-26 palas the next day: the first quarter 
of it thus ended at 35-2 palas i.e. 15-54 P^^^^ before the ending moment 
of the tithi (difference of 54 palas only). 

In the year 1014 ^aka : 

(4) In solar VaiSakha, the latter half of Citra began at 13 dandas 
before the ending moment of sudi 15 (Ibid., p. 46). 

On the day in question (March, 1092 A.D.) 15 ended at 15-20 

palas, Citr^l ended at 32-20 palas (beginning at 35-43 palas the previous 
day): the incident occurred, therefore, 11-19 palas before the ending 
moment of sudi 15 (difference of 1-41 palas only). 

(5) On t\\Q Vi f^a-samkrUnti sudi 15 began in Svatl and the 
last quarter of Visakha began 8 dandas before the ending moment 
of the tithi (Ibid., pp. 43, 46). 

The Vrm-sainkranti occurred zt 2^-30 palas on the day ; sudi 15 
ended at 35-17 palas the next day and Viiakha ended at 44-47 /. the 
next day (beginning at 50-40 palas on the samkranti day) ; the last 
quarter of Visakha began, therefore, at 4*2 palas before the ending mo- 
ment of the tithi (difference of 3-58 palas only). 

(6) In soJar J 3 hadra, 14 for 2 or 3 then badi 15 and 

on the same day Afilesa for 7 dandas then Magha (Ibid., p. 21). On 
the day (Aug. 5, 1092 A.D.) Wi 15 began at 1-4 p, ending the next 
morning. Asle^a ended at 16-42 p, on the same day (in the latter 
case, the difference is 9-42 palas). 
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(7) In solar Pausa, Ardra ended at 13 darufas before sudt 15 
(Ibid., p.42). On the day sudt 15 ended at 47-14 palas while Ardra ended 
at 35-10 i.e. 12-4 palas before stidi 15 (difference of 56 palas 
only). 

(8) In solar Magha, IS joins half with Pu^ya and half with 
Aslesa roughly (Ibid., p. 42). 

On the day sudi 15 ended at 34-44 palast beginning at 30-58 palas 
the previous day, while the Pusya ended at 4-47 palas the same day. 

(9) In solar Phalguna,. Magha ended at 1 5 da'o^as after the beginn- 
ing of sudi IS (Ibid., p. 43). 

On the day sndi 15 began at 12-51 palas and the Magha ended at 
31-22 palas i.e. 18-31 p, after the beginning of the iithi (difference of 
3-31 palas only). 

(10) In the end of solar JyaisJha sudi 15 began i or 2 da'odas 
before Aniiradha ended (Ibid., p. 43). 

On the day sudi 15 began at 4-10 palas and the Anuradha ended at 
3-54 palas i.e. just missing the tiihi for 16 /. only. 

(11) The most interesting statement is given, however, on page 
1 19 of the work where Jimutav«ahana cites the record of Andhuka 
Bhatta that in 955 ^aka (1033 A.D.) the Tulu-samkrunii (occurring, 
we find, at 12-5 palas) took place in badi 15 (ending at 20-2^ palas^ as 
we find, the same day); the Dhanuh-samkrattii also in Imdi 1 5 (ending at 
51-25 palas while the samkranti was at 35-51 palas) ; but the Vrkika- 
samkranli by the Sun’s aticara (whatever that ma}' mean) in sudi i. 
As a matter of fact, the samkranli was at 6*26/. wliile the sudi 
i began at 6-39 p, i.e. just 13 palas (5 minutes) after. It appears 
that Andhilka Bhatta and the early astronomers with no means of 
ascertaining absolutely accurate results luuh in the event of such 
negligible intervals, recourse to a very curious practice of pushing 
on the samkranli to the next lilki by h supposed alicara in the Sun’s 
motion. 

It should be noticed that Jimutavahana’s figures are only roughly 
approximate given in whole numbers of damias and, as he himself 
admits, are subject to correction by i or 2 damias either way (vide 
p. 42). Considering that our calculations, given in exact palas, are 
about, a hundred times more accurate, the above differences are quite 
negligible. Only in one case the difference comes up to as much as 
10 dandas and our conviction is that the reading of the text 
is at fault there; it should be amended as sapla-dasa’damlan in place 
of sapia-dandan (Ibid., p. 21). It is hardly necessary to state that all 
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these figures are verified according to true calculations only. JimGta- 
vahana in conclusion gives his emphatic verdict in favour of what 
we had already stated on the strength cf epigraphic evidence (Ind. 
Ant., 1920, p. 190) viz. the Amanta scheme must prevail over the 
the PurnimiHta^ the latter being current among the mercharits alone 
{Kala^y p. 54V His ruling in this respect, as in the Hindu Law of 
Succession, has been uniformly respected in Bengal proper. JimGta’s 
appeal to his sceptic readers can be repeated here with equal force 
and freshness, though after a lapse of eight centuries: 

‘‘Scholars should respect these findings after acquainting them- 
selves with (the correctness of) these time-calculations from mathema- 
ticians’* {Kalaviveka, p. 54). 

II 

The most important literary data bearing on the Chronology of 
the Sena kings are found in a few passages in the Adbhutasagara already 
cited by us elsewhere. The work is an encyclopedia of omens and 
prodigies and consequently in its semi-astronomical character takes 
1090 ^aka, the date of its beginning, as its working year. Thus, 
its method for finding but a year under the Vedlihga Jyoti^a Cal- 
endar is as follows : 

“The remainder of a particular Saka year less 1090, divided by 
5, would correspond to Sam, Pari, Ida, Anu, and Idu years respec- 
tively in the numerical order.** {Adbhuta., p. 236). 

So that 1091 Saka was a Samvatsaray a fact actually found in a 
ms. of the Danasagara, The statement is an important one, as 
forming perhaps the only authentic reference in mediaeval times to 
a long-lost and ancient system. According to Garga*s scheme of 
the calendar a coincidence of Magha sudi i with the Sun in the begin- 
ning of Dhaniftha and the moon also in Dhanistha (the winter 
solstice having shifted long ago; is indispensable to start the five- 
years* cycle of the Vedanga Jyotisa, This is actually the case in 
the year 1091 iSaka (1170 A.D.), when on January ig, there was 
Magha sudi i, badi 15 having ended the previous night at. 57-47 
Dhanistha began at p. 47- 54 the previous night and ended at 5J-5o^ii/<ix 
the same day: the Sun with a longitude of 295^ was also in the begin- 
ning of Dhani${ha. It is apparent that in the year 1170 A.D., a 
necessary adjustment by the dropping of an adhika masa, as explained 
by the late Mr. Pillai (Ind. Chronology, p. 450) took place in the 
calendar. This cycle Is, however, found to be In variance with the 
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Annuary given by the same scholar (Ibid,, pp. 454^) and it is our 
^tendon that strictly the Annuary is wrong and should be properly 
adjusted. For in Feb. a, 1897 A.D., the Sun’s longitude was 291*8*, 
which is not exactly in Dbani^^hS (293*3*). Quite in consonance 
with the AdbhufasSgata, we can start a cycle in Feb. 5, 1905 A.D. (after 
735 years or 21 cycles of 35 years each: cf. Ib., p. 456) when there 
was M3gha.r»(A‘ i (which began at 24 daf 4 as the previous day) 
and Dhanisiha (began at 27-40 /. the previous day): the Sun with a 
longitude of 293*8° just reached Dhanistha. So that a strictly correct 
Annuary can be constructed for a cycle of 3$ years, the next adjust- 
ment taking place in Feb. 9, 1940 A.D. (not in 1935 A.D.). 

The figure 1090 is similarly incorporated in the formula for de- 
termining a year under the Jovian cycle of 60 years {Adbhuta , p. 
125) and that for calculating the VariSdAi^a (Ih., p. 235). Under 
the Saptaffi cycle, the year selected is however 1082 Saka, instead 
of the usual 1090, which could easily have been selected. There 
must have been sonte reasons fqr this deviation here and it is our 
surmise that the year 1082, falling in the beginnii^ of his reign, 
probably marked the coronation ceremony of Ballila, his regnal year 
actually beginning a little earlier (1158 AJ>.). In the year 1082 
6aka (-1160 A.D.) the So/Airj/r completed 61 years’ stay in VUakha 
(lb., p. 203). Here we find a clue to the right explanation of a con- 
vention that has appeared ridiculous to all European scholars (cf. 
G. R. Kaye: Hindu Astronomy, p. 16) — the Saptarfis are supposed 
apparently by an asrtronomical fiction to spend 100 years in each 
Nak^atra (Bp. Samhita, Xlll, 4). This convention, as the late Dewan 
Bahadur Filial alone has stated (loc. cit., p. 483) is merely equivalent 
to a i^koning by cedturies. The Adbhuta. calculates by taking the 
fictitious °longitude of the Saptar§is at the beginning of the Kali 
Yuga to be in A$vinl (and not Krttika as in ancient reckoning) and 
thus in 1082 Saka (-4361 Kali Yuga Era) they have completed one 
revolution (in 2700 years) and after occupying 15 nakfatras in 15 
centuries, they are now 61 years in the 16th naktfatra Vi§3kha. The 
statement is, therefore, nothing but a mention of the Kali Yuga Era 
in the language of an astronomical fiction. 

The above date of the Adbhutasagara, thus figuring correctly in 
the very technique of the work in several places, has been shown by 
us to be in accord with the historical and literary references of the 
period, counting about a doaen in all (Ind. Apt, 1922, pp. 14$ ff.). 
But Mr, R. D. Banerjee, who professes too much of the tdentific 
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nature of his historical researches, in the second edition of his 
History of Bengal (vol. I), would still stick to his old views, 
deliberately remaining blind to the numerous adverse references, and 
touching only the most shaky one' among them, though they are, he 
says, nothing new to him. Further he has made the statement that the 
present writer has cut a most ludicrous figure in proving, what as a 
matter of fact he has himself nowhere disputed, viz. Ballala’s author- 
ship of the AdbhutasHgiira and the Danasagara [vide History of 
Bengal, vol. I, p. 336). 

The Mymensingh Copperplate inscription of Vi^varupasena, son 
of Laksmana, only recently discovered and published by M. M. 
Haraprasada 6astri (Ind. Hist. Quarterly, vol. II, p. 84) has fortu- 
nately preserved an important clue to its date, unnoticed by the 
editor. One of the grants (of Kumara Purusottama) ratified by the 
plate was made on ‘^chaturdasI-vyapiutthana-dvadaSySm” ( 1 . 24 
reverse) i.e. in a year where the Utthana-dvadasi or the Kartika sudi 
12 fell on a tryahasparsa day, joining with the 14th tithi, the 13th 
tithi being suppressed. This is by no means of frequent occurrence. 
As a matter of fact pur calculations extending over a century and a 
half (1122-1272 A.D.) actually yield only two dates: 

( 1 ) In 1247 A.D. (Oct. 13) the ////// in question — Kartika sudi 12 
ended at 1-2 palas after mean sunrise and sudi 13 ended at 1-15 pains 
before the next sunrise. 

(2) In 1271 A.D. (Oct. 17) similarly sudi 12 ended at 3-44 /. 
after sunrise and sudi 13 ended at 1-45 p. before the next sunrise. 

There is nothing to choose between these two dates, though in 1271 
A.D. the incident of a tryahasparha is of greater certainty by reason 
of the longer margins either way. This date of ViSvarupa, is another 
death-blow to Mr. Bancrjec’s favourite theory— unless it is held that 


1 The Saduktikarfimrta written in 1206 a.d. by the son of a 
protege of King Lak^mariasena points to the latter half of 12th cen- 
tury A. D. as the probable date of that king. Mr. Banerjee 
ignores the word probable. According to him (loc. cit., p. 327) Laks- 
mana reigned for 30 years from 1 119 a.d. and thus flourished in the 
first half of the century. If a man is found to be flourishing, say, 
in 1906 A.D., we should be seeking for his father’s period of activity 
in the last half (1850-1900) of the last century, rather than its first 
half (1800-1850). 
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Visvarupa born, say, towards the end of his father’s reign, lived for 
more than a century and reigned for more than three quarters of it 
The earlier dates, where the 13th rf/A/ (here necessarily of less than 
60 dancjas* duration)^ just escaped from being suppressed by a small 
margin are given below for the curious readers: 


1176 A.D. — sudi 12 for 8-43 p, and sudi 13 for 5-20 p. next day. 
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Of the few epigraphic records that have fortunately preserved 
sufficient data for verification, those connected with the chronology 
of the Pftla kings are dealt with separately below. There are two more 
remaining, of which one the NarteiSvara Image inscription of Layaha- 
candra, dated A§adha dadi 14, Thursday and Pusya of the 8th 
year ( I9i4» p. 88) — refers to a king of unknown age and con- 
nection and is thus incapable at present of yielding any definite date 
by a choice from among the many possible ones. The other is the 
delightful record of Nanyadeva cited by us elsewhere (Ind. Ant., 1922). 
In the whole domain of Bengal and Magadha antiquities there is not 
another record with such a date of marvellous accuracy. It states 
that Nanyadeva “made an erection in the simha-lagna (i.e. early morn- 
ing) of a Saturday in (solar) Sravana, the tithi being sukla 7 and the 
Nak§atra Svatl in the year ioi9»§aka.” On July 18, 1097A.D. (1019 iSaka) 
which was a Saturday and the 23rd day of solar iSravana, sudi 7 ended 
at 32-28 palas after sunrise and Naksatra Svatl ended at $i-$^palas 
after sunrise the same day. This accurate verification is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the genuineness of the record, which may not be 
traced to any authoritative work.' 


I Mr. Bancrjee is quite unable to appreciate the scientific value 
of this record. On the contrary, he cries shame upon us for 
confessing our inability to trace the record to its original 
source. It is, nevertheless, quoted by a number of distinguished 
authors, including the late Dr. Vidyabhu^aiia (Indian Logic, p. 521) 

1 . H, Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 ^8 
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III 

Mr. R.D. Banerjee has recorded a warning to those scholars engaged 
in historical researches, who feel s^grieved to abandon their former 
views (op. cit, vol. I, p. 329). But he himself would not give up his 
old favourite theories though exploded by later researches. The whole 
chronology of the Pala dynasty, as constructed by him in the new 
edition of his work, stands upon two favourite theories of his — the date 
of Dharmapala’s accession to the throne between 790 and 795 A.D. 
on the one hand (loc. cit., p. 178), and on the other, the origin of 
the Lak§marM Samvat of 1119A.D. as marking the beginning of 
Lak^manasena's reign. As he would still stick to them, palpable 
blunders like the following crept into his work. 

(1) Dharmapala, who came to the throne between 790 and 795 A.D., 
reigned for at least 32 years and according to Mr. Banerjee for about 
35 years (p. 199). So the next reign of Devapala should accordingly 
start somewhere between 825 and 830 a.d. In the first edition of his 
work, Devapala is stated to have reigned precisely from 825 A.D., 
but in the 2nd edition, the date of Devapala is made to begin, after a 
correction, from 820 A.D. (p. 215) ! 

(2) The total length of the reigns of the eight kings from Dharma- 
pala to MahlpSla I counts to be at least 240 years and according to 
Mr. Banerjee it is 250 years. Mahipala's death should accordingly 
occur in 1040 A.D. (or 1030 A.D. at the earliest). But Mr. Banerjee 
states 1025 A.D. (p. 250). 

(3) Nayapala dies according to him in about 1045 A.D. (It cannot 
be earlier in view of his synchronism with Atifia, who wrote to him 
from Nepal in 1041 A.D.) The length of the following reigns up to 
the eighth year of Madanapala counts at the least possible calcula- 
tion (allowing only 2 years to the four reigns of Mahlpala II, Sura- 
pala II, Kumarapala and Gopala III) to be 65 years. So that the 


and Mr. J. M. Roy (History of Dacca, vol. H, p. 317), None of them 
could cite the original source, nor would Mr, Banerjee (loc. cit , p. 
336). If it is held to be a fabrication, it must be a most remarkable 
fabrication in the field of Irtdian antiquities, with an accuracy of 
details impossible to work out without the help of quite modern 
chronological tables. 
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8th year of Madanapala falls in iiio A.D. at the earliest But Mr. 
Banerjee still holds that Vijayasena, who died according to him not 
later than iio8 A.D., conquered Varendra after the 8th year of Madana- 
pala (pp. 312, 317). In such a state of things obtaining in Mr. 
Banerjee’s history of Bengal, it is our duty to make independent 
investigation onjthe subject. 

The history bf the Pala dynasty of Bengal may be regarded as 
dividing broadly into two distinct periods, viz., (a) from the election 
of Gopala I to the Kamboja usurpation, and (b) from the reign of 
Mahipala I to the final dissolution. An attempt was made by us 
in a paper to fix the dates of the kings of the second period in greater 
details than was hitherto reached. Prof. R. C. Mazumdar has since 
published in the J.A.S.B, (1921, p. iff.) a valuable paper on the 
Pala chronology. It has become necessary in light of newer materials 
to reconsider the chronology put forth by Prof. Mazumdar along 
with the one I had published (Ind. Ant, 1920, pp. 189!.). Prof. Mazum- 
dar foreshadowed his main paper by a note 1920, pp. 300 ff.) 

in which he threw doubts on Mr. R. D. Banerjee’s identifications 
of Pala kings mentioned in four Mss. colophons. As three of these 
colophons were utilised by me in my paper, I have to state the 
reasons that led me to accept Mr. Banerjee's identifications. It 
goes of course without saying that the Mss. themselves do not specify 
the kings. But the learned Prof, has been, we are afraid, so 
over-cautious as to forget the simple truth that the Ms. written 
in the 15th year of GopSla at Vikramafiila, (/, ^. . 4 . 5“., 1910, pp. 
iSof.) can neither refer to the reign of Gopala I, which falls much 
too early, nor to that of Gopala III, who was too short-lived. Facts 
of history will similarly decide in favour of referring the Mss. in ques- 
tion to the reign of Mahipala I generally in preference to Mahipala 
II. For, it is doubtful, if Mahipala II ever reigned for a length of 
six years and even if he did, bis sixth year falling presumably towards 
the end of his reign, must have been marked by the great and suc- 
cessful Kaivarta revolt, enough to preclude the possibility of peaceful 
subjects referring to it in such full glory as '^pravardhamana-kalyana- 
vijayarajye” (Palas of Jkngal, p. 75). The short length and nature 
of Mahipala IPs reign of oppression, which began in bad policy 
(^‘anltikarambhamaya") and ended in a successful Kaivarta revolt, 
were possibly among the reasons that led Vaidyadev.i, as they would 
lead any other peaceful subject, to shun his name. It seems there- 
fore somewhat hypercritical on the part of Prof. Mazumdar to question 
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the decent identifications of Mr. Banerjee as far as Mss. of the reign 
of Mahipala and Gopala are concerned.' 

1 appreciate, however, his doubts on the identification of Vigra- 
hapala, as I can now offer better reasons for assigning a fairly long 
reign to Vigrahapala HI. In the Manahali grant, Vigrahapala III, 
is stated to have reigned '‘for a long tiinc'^ { 4 asaty eva ciram jaganti 
janake — verse 1 5). Moreover, a short reign of I2 years to Vigrahapala 
III leaves a good margin to be added on to the known length of 
Nayapala's reign (15 years). But we must not lengthen the latter*s 
reign if we can help it for the following reason. The Bangad plate 
of Mahipala I, dated in his 9th year (Ep. Ind., XIV, 328) gives the 
following account of its engraver at the end : 

posallgrama-niryata-vibhramaditya-sununa / 
idam Sasanam utklrnam firlmahidharaSilpina // 

The Amgachi plate of the 12th year of Vigrahapala III (Ib., XIV, 
293) gives again the following account of its engraver in line 49 : 
posaligrama-niryata-mahldharadeva-sununa / 
idain fiasanam utklrnain fia^idevcna Silpina // 

These would clearly establish the relation of father and son between 
the two engravers, who are separated, however, by the truly vast 
interval of 67 (i.e. 40+15 + 12) years. VVe should not therefore, 
further increase that interval even by a single year if we can help it. 
That the 15th year of Nayapala possibly marked the end of his 
reign is also clear from the fact that three Gaya inscriptions of the 
same man ViSvSditya or ViSvarupa are dated, two in the 15th year of 
Nayapala and one in the 5th year of Vigrahapala III (Palas of 
Bengal^ pp. 81-2). 

The chronology of the later Pala kings may be very approximately 
determined by the working of the following data; 

I His inglorious reign is in our opinion hinted at covertly in the 
Manahali grant: ‘^^riman Mahipala iti dvitlyo, dvijesamaiilih sivavad 
babhuva** This apparently means "Mahlpfila the second was like 
siva a dvijesamauli i.e. devoted to the Brahmins.*' (The meaning 
“was like«a diva” given in Gaudalekhamala, p. 156, is wrong 
rhetorically). The covert meaning would be something like this, 
though it is far-fetched: Mahipala who was dvitlya “having a match" 
(not matchless), had his mauli i.e. lands, owned by birds and snakes 
{dvijesa). 
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(1) The date of Vaidyadeva’s grant; vif^nvat sa>iikran^i combined 
to a ffari-vasara, 

(2) The date of Ramapala^s demise as given in the Se/cahModayii, 

(3) The date of MahTpala I: in his 6th year, Kfirtika dndt 13 
was a Tuesday. 

Between noo and 1150 A.D, there are altogether seven dates 
roughly combirting vi^uvat with Harivasara 1104,15,19,23,34,38 
and 42. . In 1 1 15 on the sa\nkranti day (March 24) there was dvadasl 
throughout and trayodakl for 3-15 palas only, the Hari-vasara, there- 
fore, falling on the previous day. This is also the case in 1134 
{trayoda^ for 37-13 /• on the sanikranti day). In 1123 again on the 
sainkranti day, there was dasaml for full 30-54 /. and ekadasi later, 
a combination stigmatised in a separate section in the Kalaviveka 
(daSamlyuktanam nisedhavacanani, pp. 441-51). So also in 1104 (da§a- 
mi for 41-6 on the Samkranti day) and 1142 A. D., (dasaml for only 
0-38 /. ekadasi ending at 4-17 p- the next day). 

The pet theory of Mr. Banerjee that the Laksmana era starts from 
king Laksmana’s accession, has been mainly responsible for the trend 
among recent scholars to seek for the date of MadanapfikVs accession 
to the throne in the first quarter of the 12th century A.D, at the latest. 
It now appears to us that the original view of Dr. Venis is not far 
from the truth, for though his date, 1142 AD., is to be rejected on 
technical grounds, the date we now decide upon— 1 138 A.D. — is near 
enough. Our reasons for rejecting now the earlier date, 1119 A.D. 
are more than one. King Govindacandra of Kanauj, whose reign 
extended from 1114 to 1154 ^.D., had for one of his queens Kumara- 
devl, a daughter of Devaraksita of Magadha and Pjthi. We find 
in the Ramacarita that this Devaraksita was a son-in law of Mahana, 
who quelled his hostility towards Ramapala and he was dead when 
Ramapala was preparing against the Kaivarta rebel. For Bhimayasas 
was the then king of Magadha and Pithi. It is thus clear that 
Kumaradevi was born sometime before the great campaign, which 
presumably took place not later tha?i the second decade of Ramapala's 
reign. With circa iiio A.D. as the date of Rfimapala's death, Kumara- 
devi becomes almost too old for Govindacandra. On the other hand, 
Ramapala whose death synchronised with that of his uncle Mahana 
and who became already famous in his father's reign, should not be 
too far removed from the 3rd quarter of tlie nth century A.D. Recon- 
ciling these two factors we should seek for the date of Ramapala’s 
death circa 1120 A.D. 
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Bhimayasas has been described in the commentary of the Rama- 
carita (2/5) as *‘kanyakubjarajavajini-ganthana-(? gafijana)'bhujaAga.*' 
Mr. Banerjee (vol. I, p.256) referred the incident conveyed by this epithet 
to a period before the rise of the Gahrawal dynasty under Candra- 
deva. We are inclined^ however, to read in this epithet a curious 
parallel of an event of the previous generation. Just as Mahana’s 
victory over Devaraksita seemed to have secured the hand of the 
victor^s daughter for the vanquished, Bhimaya§a's victory possibly 
over old Candradeva or his regent son MadanapSla, secured for the 
son of the vanquished, the hand of the victor’s relative (sister or niece?) 
Kumaradevl. At any rate, the successor of Devarak§ita cannot be 
reasonably supposed to have been active before the time of the grand- 
father of Devaraksita’s s<Jn-in-law. 

Dr. Mazumdar strikes an original note, but we are afraid an impo- 
ssible one, in the interpretation of the Kamauli plate: viz. Kumarapfila 
was the reigning monarch when that document was drawn up, the 
year 4 of the plate referring if not to the. very reign of Kumarapala, 
to that of Vaidyadeva in Kamarupa when the former was still alive. 
Kumarapala, though eulogised abundantly in the plate, has been denied 
the epithet ‘*sri*’ and it would be outrageous to his sovereignty if his 
ex-minister — ‘^dearer to him than his own life*’ — proclaims himself in 
such full glory as ParamamaheSvara etc. The complete independence 
borne out by these epithets was possibly declared, as has been reason- 
ably supposed, during the disorders about the time of Gopala III 
and the regnal year 4 of course refers to the (independent) rule of 
Vaidyadeva in Kamarupa and not certainly to that of his former 
patron. Dr. Mazumdar is evidently troubled over the fact that 
Vaidyadeva stops with the mention of Kumarapala. We don't see 
however, why we should not rest content, in the present state of our 
knowledge, with the explanation that has been offered for this viz. 
Vaidyadeva severed his allegiance to the weak king Madanapala, 
who may have been implicated in the probable murder of Gopala III. 

The Kamauli plate being thu^ji referred to th^ year 1138 A.D., 
March 1135 A.D. fell in the ist year of Vaidyadeva. KumSrapala 
and Gopfda III died therefore sometime before that. This date is 
confirmed in our opinion by another epigraphic evidence though of 
a very doubtful significance. The Manahali plate of Madanapala 
records a land grant made in “Samvat 8 candragatya caitra^^m^i- 
dine 1$'* The unique word seems to refer to a rare com- 

bination — ‘^candragatya caitradine 15” simply would suflSce to mean 
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a Caitra pQrnima which occurs every year. In the year 1141 A.D. 
(March 24) there was a purnimS coinciding with the Caitra saipkranti. 
We are inclined to believe that it is possibly this special combination 
(karmadina) that occasioned the recital of the Mahabharata and the 
gift of the land. The beginning of Madanapala’s reign falls under this 
assumption early in 1134 A.D. 

Considerable improvement is possible in the interpretation of the 
verse in Sekahubhodaya recording Ramapala’s death, which we 
sought to verify in our previous paper. In “Sake yugmavenu-randhra- 
gate (?)*’ the word yugma undoubtedly means 2, it can never mean 
‘‘double” and never qualify a following noun in that sense. Moreover 
yamatithi better means badi 14 for on kri§na caturdafil it was custo- 
mary to invoke the 14 yamas (vide Kalaviveka, p, 471: also Visnu- 
dharmottara, III, 187 — yamavratavarnana — p. 389). The date thus 
recorded js Aivina masa, badi 14, Thursday. There are three possible 
dates between iicx) and 1135 A.D., when the combination took place 
viz. Sep. 7, 1116; Sep. 23, 1120; and Sep. 20, 1123 A.D. Of these the 
year 1120 A.D. {badi i ended at 34-20 on Thursday, Sep. 23 = 
Asvina 27) corresponds to the Saka year 1042 ending with the number 
2 (yugma). Ramapala's death thus occurred in the forenoon (“sapta- 
ghatikopari” according to the Sekasubhodaya) of Sep. 23, Ii20 A.D. 
Accordingly the unfortunate lacuna in the reading of the year in the 
verse, where two short syllables are wanting to complete the metre, 
can be filled up with the least possible change in the following 
manner: 

For iSake yugmavenu-randhragate 

read Sake yugmaka-veda-randhra-ku^ate (1042) 

Mr, Banerjee (loc. cit. pp. XIII and 336) again mistakes a 
“suggested emendation” in my previous paper for an “arbitrary change of 
reading” (yatheccha parivartana) and dismisses the whole paper with a 
broad grin as being “based” upon it (prati^thita). We have to repeat 
what we had stated before that the verse in question was regarded to be 
a genuine record by the late Mr. Batavyala who brought it to light; 
it received remarkable corroboration from the Ramacarita and, last 
of all, it has the honour of being quoted, though in a foot-note, in 
the ultra-scientific history of Mr. Banerjee himself in both -the editibn.®. 
Kumarapala thus gets a reign of 12 years in our scheme. Mr. Banerjee 
assigns a very short length to his reign, which is somewhat incom- 
patible with the fairly lengthy reference to him in the Kamauli 
plate. 
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In the 6th year of Mahipala I, Kartika badi 13 coincided with 
Tuesday (Buddhist Mss., p. 2). The probable dates between 972 and 
997 A.D. are the following:^ 

Nov. 2, 986 A.D. badi 13 ended at 59-15 palas after mean sunrise 

Nov. 18, 990 „ „ 3-20/). „ 

Nov. 14,993 „ „ 39 ‘ 30 A 

We are now in favour of the latest date, 993 A.D., for the Tibetan 
authorities are unanimous in their statement that Nayapala came 
to the throne just at the time when AtT§a left for Tibet in 1039 
A.D. Taranatha (Schiefner p. 244) states this on the authority of all 
previous biographical works. The reference is probably to the coro- 
nation. At any rate 1039 A.D. fell very early in the reign of Naya- 
pala. 

The chronology of the later Pala kings may thus be fixed in the 


following manner: 


Length of reign 

Mahipala I 

988-1036 A.D. 

48 years 

Nayapala 

1036-1050 

IS 

Vigrahapala III 
Mahlpfila O') 

1050-1076 

26 

and y 

Surapala 11 J 

1076-1078 

3 

Ramapala 

1078-1120 

... 42 

Kumarapala 

1120-1132 

... 12 

Gopala III 

1132-33 

... I or 2 

Madanapala 

113^-circ. 1153 

20 

Govindapala 

arc. 1153-1161 

• •• 8 


It should be noted that we have stated 1161 A.D, as the date of 
the final destruction of the Pnla kingdom on the strength of the Gaya 
inscription of 1175 A.D. as interpreted by us (Ind. Ant., 1922, pp. I5S'6). 
For reasons stated above Mahipala I, Nayapala, Mahipala II and 
Surapala II are not likely to get longer reigns by future discoveries. 
Even if they do there is sufficient margin left before 988 a.d. to accom- 

i For the curious reader I give below the results if the reference 
be to the reign of Mahlpfila II. Between 1058 and 1082 A.D., there 
are only two dates in the A manta scheme— Nov. 9, 1064 A.D. and 
Nov. 22, 1071 A.D.: his date of accession to the throne would then 
be either 1059 or 1066 A.D., none of which arc suitable. 
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modate them accordingly. In the event of Vigrahapala III and 
Ramapala getting longer reigns, which is equally unlikely, we shall 
have to reject the Verification of the Sekhasubhodaya verse. In the 
present state of our knowledge, however, the scheme we have drawn 
above does not militate against any known facts of history. In the 
Belabo grant of Bhojavarma, king Jatavarma is stated to have defeated 
among others, Divya, the Kaivarta rebel. ^ We had elsewhere accepted 
as genuine the traditional date of 6yamalavarma*s accession to the 
throne (1072 A.D.). This can be well adjusted on the assumption that 
the beginnings of Kaivarta unrest occurred in the reign of Vigraha- 
pala III, who was helped by his immediate kin Jatavarma (both 
being sons-in-Iaw of Karna Cedi). 

The death of Mahlpala 1 according to a tradition as recorded 
by Taranath (Schiefner, p. 225) synchronises with that of the Tibetan 
king Khri-ral. Recently a writer in the Sahitya Parisat Patrika (1333 
B. S. p. 52-3) fixed 1038 A.D. as the date in question, assuming that 
Khri-ral is identical with king Lha Lhama Ye^e-hod, whose former 
name was Khor-re. Though the date marvellously fits in our chro- 
nology, we have to reject the identification of Khri-ral, on which it 
rests. l'(;r Khri-ral is known to be the same as the famous king Ral- 
paean (vide Rockhill's Life of Buddha, p. 223: Vidyabhilsana, Indian 
Logic, [). 517, referring to Csoma de Koros's Tibetan Grammar, p. 185). 

We arc able now to work out the chronology of the earlier Pala 
kings ill fuller details in light of new materials. We had mentioned 
in our previous paper that Goi>aia II is stated in the epigraphic re- 
cords to have reigned for a long time [cirataram). This is now 
amply corroborated by a Ms. colophon. A Buddhist work— -Mai treya 
Vyakarana — was^ copied in the 57tli year of Goprda II, whose reign 
thus becomes the longest of the whole d)’nasty. It is a pity that this 
most important colophon remained so long entirely unnoticed and 
escaped even the eyes of Mm. H. P. Sastri, who passes it without any 
remark in his Descriptive Catalogue of Buddhist Mss. (p.13). The newly 
discovered Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala is dated in his 39th year. 
The Bargaon stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala is dated in his 

I The verse in question (v. 8 of the Belabo grant), it should be 
noticed, contains without much exaggeration a statement of the earthly 
achievements of Jatavarma, whose sudden connection with ^‘celestial” 
^divyd) arm becomes therefore out of place in the phrase, “nindan 
divyabhujasriyam." 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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24th year (Ind. Ant, 1918, p. iii). All these data produce an almost 
impossible situation, rendering untenable the date of the Kamboja 
usurpation of 966 A.D., as referring to the reign of Vigrahapala II. 
For the total length of years from Devapala to Gopala II comes up to 
J 77 (39 + 3 + 54+24+57) at least This either places Dharmapala*s 
death before (966—177) 789 A.D., which is before the time of Govinda, 
or places the accession of Vigrahapala II to the throne in 970 A.D. 
at the earliest. The date of Kamboja usurpation (966 A.D.) will then 
have to be referred to the reign of Gopala II, who is credited, how- 
ever, in all the epigraphic records with a decidedly peaceful reign. 
The only reasonable solution we think possible is to reject as doubtful 
the stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala as deciphered by Mr. Banerjee. 
It is not very likely that RAjyapala coming between two enormously 
long reigns of Narayanapala (54 years) and Gopala II (57 years) 
reigned for a good length of 24 years.' In the Bargaon inscription 
the figure 24 was perhaps carelessly placed after Samvat and is to 
go with marga-dine, where the figure is wanting. Or like the in- 
scriptions of Mahendrapala, the record probably refers to the Gurjara 
Fratihara king Rajyapala.* 

Another happy date has been worked out from the two identical 
inscriptions of Surapala I. The editor of the inscriptions, Prof. Cha- 
kravarti, referred them to the reign of iSurapala II (JASB.t 1908, 
p. 107). Against this Mr. Banerjee, on palaeographical grounds, re‘‘erred 
them to iSurapala I (Palas of Bengal, p. 57), which is much 
more likely. iSurapala II is not mentioned in the Ramacarita to have 
ever sat on the throne. His mention in the Manahali Grant may have 
been occasioned by a few months’ so<aIIed reign in those troubled 
times when he found himself helpless and deserted as the significant 
words ^‘ekah sahasasarathih” sufficiently bear out. There cannot, 
therefore, be any doubt that the inscriptions refer to »^rirapala I. 
The dating of the inscriptions has not yet been carefully scrutinised. 
^‘Sarpvat 2 dvirasa^ha badi ii” vvas the reading of Prof. Chakravarti. 


1 King Rasapala, the nearest approach to the name Rsjyapala, 
is stated in Tibetan books to have reigned for 12 years only : Schief- 
ner’s Taranatha, p. 214 : also p. 205 fn. referring to Lassen, III, 730 f. 

2 Curiously the language of the Bargaon inscription c.g. *'Rftja- 
pala-devaraje ’ is like that of one of the inscriptions of Mahendrapala 
(vide Plate XXXI in the Pftlas of Bengal) corrupt. 
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But in the plate accompanying his paper, the figure after Samvat is 
most clearly 3 and not 2. Prof. Chakravarti evidently took the 
unusual word '*dvih** to be a repetition in word of the figure after 
Samvat. But the real interpretation has been hitherto entirely missed 
by all scholars. The word ^‘dvirasadha” is a well-known technical 
term in Indian astronomical and Smrti literature. There is a separate 
section named '‘Dvirasadha-viveka*' in Jimutavahana's Kalaviveka (pp. 
i 69'I74). The word primarily means an adhika masa falling in Saura 
Asadha and secondarily in a wider sense any adhika masa falling 
within the first six months of the year (Vai§akha to Asvina). It has been 
used here in the first narrow sense to indicate the exact month. Now, 
there were adhika Asadha months in the years 822, 833, 841, and 852 
A.D. Of these possible dates, 822 and 833 are too early, placing 
Dharmapala’s death in 792 A.D. at the latest. 852, on the other hand, 
is too late, placing Vigrahapala ITs accession to the throne in 987 
A.D. at the earliest. The date of the inscriptions is therefore 841 A.D. 
Devapala’s death is thus fixed within a year before June, 839 A.D. 
and Dharmapala’s accession to the throne cannot be dated later than 
770 A.D., thus remarkably supporting our previous conjecture (Ind. Ant, 
1920, p, 193). 

The Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala con- 
tains a verifiable datum: Bhadra-bahula-pancami combined with Satur- 
day. Cunningham (ASB,, XV, p. 150-1) tried to work it out and 
selected ‘*856 A.D. as the 26th year of Dharmapala”. After him no scholar 
seems to have attemped to fix the date in the light of recent materials. 
Before giving my results in details, an attempt is made to arrive at the 
earliest possible date of Gopala I. A mass of ill-digested historical 
and legendary matter is found in the Tibetan histories, bearing on 
the reigns of Gopala I and his immediate successors. A careful 
examination of some of this matter would throw some new light on 
the early Pala chronology. Taran.itha, it is true, gave a wrong gene- 
alogy of the first three Pala kings, but the correct genealogy was 
not altogether unknown among Tibetan historians, one of whom at 
least — Bqston — gave it and was held to be more reliable by Sum-po 
(Pag Sam, preface, p. iii). Taran’itha records in a true historical spirit 
the views of two ancient historians on the exact date of Gopala’s elec- 
tion to the throne. According to Indradatta, Gopala was elected 
one year after what must have been a famous event in those times 
viz. the death of one ‘‘Acarya Mimamsaka,” while according to Kse- 
mendrabhadra it was seven years after that event (Schiefner : n. 204). 
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It is not known who is exactly meant by Acarya Mimainsaka, but 
whoever it is^either Kumarila or Prabhakara — the event evidently 
dates back to the early decades of the 8th century a.d, 

Gopala is credited with the establishment of the Odantapurl viharA 
near Nalanda (Taraniitha, p. 206). It is stated in the Pag Sam that the 
famous Samye monastery of Tibet was erected after the model of the 
Odantapurl vihara and the date of its erection is said to be 749 A.D. 
(p. 171: also Indian Logic, p. 5 17). J^aiitaraksita, who worked in that 
monastery, ‘Vas born in the reign of Gopala and died in that of 
Dharmapala^* (Pag Sam, p. 1 12). Gopala, during whose reign Santa- 
rak§ita was born, say 40 years before 749 A.D., ini^t.then have come to 
the tht-one somewhere between 690 and 710 a.d. Poth Taranatha (p. 
205) and Sumpo (p. no) state that Gopfila was a contemporary of king 
Srlharsa of Kasmir. In our opinion the Tibetan historians had con 
fused three kings of the same name Srlharsa Srlharsa of Kasmir, 
the famous Harsavardhana and iSri-Harsadeva of Kamarupa (whose 
son-in-law was reigning in 759 A.D. (Ind. Ant., IX. p. 178) The last 
of these probably was meant to be the king who was contempora- 
neous with Gopala I. These three Tibetan references point roughly 
to the first half of the 8th century A.D. as the probable date of Gopala. 
A mass of legendary matter in a worse state of confusion is found 
also in the Jaina biographies of Bappa-bhatti, where the persistent 
mention of king Dharmapfila as a contemporary of YaSovarman or 
his .son Ama, may just be taken in conformity with the Tibetan 
evidence, as a piece of history pointing to the middle of the 8th century 
A.D. as the date of Dharmapala. Accordingly we extend our calcu- 
lations (to about 755 a.d.) with the following results, referring to the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala. 

Amanta scheme. 

In 796 A.p. (Aug. 27, Saturday) Bhadra badi 5 for n-yi palas 
(mean). Under true system the tithi ended at 0-47 p. (Surya S.) or 
2 -6/. (Arya S.) the next day, which was Sunday. 

In 793 (Aug. 31) the mean tithi ended at 19-33 A but the true 
tithi ended at 44-35 /. (Surya S ) or 44-20 /. (Arya S.) the previous 
day, which was a Friday. 

In 789 (Aug. 15, Saturday) the mean tithi ended at 47-52 /. and 
the true tithi at 59-46 /, (Surya S.) or 58-35 /. (Arya S.) 

In 786 (Aug.19) the mean tithi for lo-o /. and according to the Arya 
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S. true tithi for only 0*25 p, the same day, but according to the Surya 
S. true tithi ended at 59-42 p. the previous day, which was a Friday. 

In 776 (Sep. 7, Saturday) the mean tithi ended at 54-15 /. and the 
true tithi at 21-58 p, (Surya S.) or 22-40 /. (Arya S.) 

In 773 (Sep. 1 1) the mean tithi ended at 16-22 p, and the true 
tithi at 10-23 p. (Surya) or 8-25 p. (Arya), 

In 769 (Aug. 26) the mean tithi for 44*11 and the true tithi for 
42-11 ^ (Surya). 

In 762 (Aug. 14) the mean tithi for 35 p. and the true tithi for 
49*30 /. (Siirya), but the lunar month in which the tithi is included 
was an adhika imsa. 


Purnimanta scheme. 

In 792 A.D (Aug. 12 Sunday) the true tithi ended at 5 i '40 A 
In 785 (July 30^ Saturday) the true tithi ended at 58-12 A» but 
the mean tithi ended the next day. 

In 782 (Aug. 3, Saturday) the true tithi ended at 15-36 A 
In 779 (Aug. 7, Saturday) ,. 1 5-0 A 

In 765 (Aug. 10, Saturday) „ 48-0 A> but the 

mean tithi ended the next day. 

Though we have given, for the curious readers, both mean and true 
calculations (in both the Amanta and Purnimanta schemes), we would 
confine ourselves to the Amanta and the true dates alone ; for true 
calculations of tithis already came into operation since the times of 
Varahamihira (6th cent. A.D.) and were certainly in vogue in the 8th 
century A.D. The tithi of the Eran Pillar Inscripuon of the Gupta 
period dated 484 A.D. has already been worked out similarly under 
the true system (Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p. 157). The following five 
dates are therefore available as marking the beginning of Dharmapala’s 
reign:*— 737, 744/748, 751, and 764 A.D. In 737, the month is inaus- 
picious being an adhika masa; the date besides seems too early. 764 
on the other hand seems a bit too late, allowing about 36 years* reign 
to Dharmapala. There is nothing whatever to choose between the 
three remaining dates — 744, 748, and 751 A.D. 

The chronology of the earlier P/ila kings may thus be tentatively 
fixed in the following manner: — 

Length of reign 

Gopilla I circ. 700-744 A.D. 45 years (vide Taranatha) 

DharmapSla 744*800 $6 

Devapala 800*839 40 
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l^urapSla I 

839-845 

7 years (vide Taranatha) 

Narayanapfda 

845-899* 

54 

Rajyapala 

899-923 . 

24 

Gopala II 

923-980 

57 

Vigrahapala 1 1 

980-988 

9 


For the satisfaction of scholars who would place the Kamboja 
usurpation of 966 A.D. to the reign of Vigrahapala II and reject the 
Bargaon Pillar inscription of the 24th year of Rajyapala, an alter- 
native list of the last three kings will have to be adjusted thus:— 

Rajyapala 899-903 (s years); Gop.lla II 903-960 (57 years) and 
Vigrahapala II 960-988 (28 years). 

The only thing that stands against the above chronology is yet 
another surmise of Prof. Mazumdar. He makes out from a study of 
the Rastrakufca inscriptions that Dharmapala probably met Govinda 
HI in about 808 A.D. His reason is this: the Radhanpur grant of 
Govinda III dated Sravana 730 Saka mentions the expedition against 
the Gurjaras^ which is omitted in the Wani grant dated in VaiSakha, 
730 6aka. So the Gurjara expedition may have taken place in three 
montlrs intervening between the two grants. This inference is un- 
sound. The Gurjara invasion is not mentioned last of all in the 
Radhanpur plate. The Wani grant is irregular in its date (Ind. Ant., 
XXIV, p. II, no. 172) and the omission of the Gurjara expedition 
therein is only a careless ore like its omission of the Pallava conquest 
in Dhruva's reign. It is much more reasonable to assume that a 
chronological order is indicated in the conquest of Govinda HI in the 
Radhanpur plate and the expedition against the Gurjaras took place 
very early in his reign followed by four other expeditions all before 


I A Tibetan tradition has been mentioned above 'which synchro- 
nises the death of king Khri-ral with that of Mahipala I, who had 
a reign of 52 years under the same tradition. King Mahipala, son 
of a Vanapala (and grandson of Dharmapala) and father of a Mahii- 
pala is a myth, but the statement may be interpreted as indicating 
the death of an early Pala king, with a very long reign, who can be 
conveniently identified with Narayanapala. The reign of Khri-ral, 
however, is not definitely dated. According to Chinese authorities Khri- 
ral or Ral-pa-can died in 838 A.D. According to Csoma he died in 899 
A.D. and according to Setsen in 902 a.d. (Rockhill p. 225). We have 
taken Csoma’s date. 
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808 A.D. We see no reasons therefore to bring down Dharmapala further 
than 800 A.D. For Govinda III ascended the throne in 793-4 A.D. 
and met Dharmapala sometime before 8co A.D. This does not also 
militate against Dharmapala’s synchronism with Nagabhat^, who 
may have ascended the throne any time after 783 a d., when Vatsa- 
raja was still alive {JRAS., 1909, p. 250). 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


Indian Literature Abroad 

VIII 

Danapala was a firamaua of Udyana of Northern India. He 
arrived in China in a. d. 980 along with Dharmadeva and Tien-si-tsai. 
Two years after his arrival he received from the Chinese emperor the 
title of Hsien-chiao-ta-shili, Tien si-tsai received Ming- 

Tantra Literature and I>harmadeva received Chuang-chiao-ta- 

980 A. u. shih. The number of books translated by DSnapala was 
one hundred and eleven — mostly Dharanis, These 
Mantras became very popular with certain section of the Buddhists, 
the Chinese, and they swelled the bulk of the Buddhist Chinese 
literature. Since the days of Ainogha-vajra, Tantrikism made a little 
progress, and this literature was greatly cultivated and propagated by 
the Indian T«antrik Buddhists. Danapala rendered into Chinese 
a few booklets ascribed to the great Nagarjuna, c. g., Bodhikrdaya- 
rxipavimukta-mstra (No. 1304), Mahay ana Bhava-bheJa'iastra, 

Three years after the death of Danapala, Dharmaraksa (Fadiu), a 
sramana of Magadha, arrived in China. As I hav^e already told Fa-hu 
brought some Sanskrit manuscripts with him and he 
Dharmaraksa applied himself to translating them till A.D. 105?, when 
he died in his ninety-sixth year. In 1054 he received 
from the Emperor Jen-Tsung (1023-1063 a.d.) the special 
title of P'u ming-tzu-chiao-chwang-fan-ta-shih for his meritorious 
work. In 1009 a Translation Board was formed by the Imperial com- 
mand with Fa-hu, Wei-tsing and others. The Ratnamigha-S^tra{^ 9 ^\\]^o 
964); one of the most popular Mahayana Sutras, a shorter form of 
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which had been twice translated before, was translated by Dharmarak^a. 
Fa-hu and the Chinese monk mentioned above rendered ihto Chinese 
in 20 fasciculi J athagata-acinlya-guhya nirdem, a Mahayana Sutra, 
which had been translated by another Dharmaraksa (Fa-hu) in the 
W. T'sin Dynasty (265-316) in ^ fasciculi. This formed a part of 
Ratnakuta Group of Mahayana literature. Another distinctly Tantrik 
book He-Vajra-tantra (Nanjio, 1060) which agrees with the Tibetan 
version in the Kanjur was made accessible in a Chinese form. 
Bodhisattva DharmayaiSa’s A/a/tayana Sang\ta-bodhisaUva-vidyamstra 
(1298) was for the first time translated by Fa-hu and Surya-yaSas 
in 20 fasciculi. In the Ming collection this book is placed for the 
first time among the Abhidharma works and was admitted into the 
Canon during the Sung-Yuen period. At this late period a Hinayana 
work was translated by Fa-hu and his colleagues. It was Maha- 
Maudglyayana’s Pra/aapiipada-Sastra (Nanjio 1317) ; this is the last of 
the six pada works of the Sarvastivada Abhidharmas. 

Wei-Tsing, a Chinese sramana, who seems to have worked to- 
gether with the Indian monks mentioned before, and had joined the 
Imperial Translation Board in 1009, must have 
acquired sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit to translate a 
few books from the original. His most important 
contribution was his translation of Bodhisattva Sthiramati's commentary 
on Nagarjuna^s Madhyamaka Sastra, JnanasrI (Chu chi-siang) 
and Suryayasas were contemporaries of Fa-hu and Suryaya§as 
actually worked with Fa-hu. Suryayasas himself translated two 
books of the great Afivaghosa— one being a book of fifty verses on 
the rules for .serving a teacher (N. 1080), another known as Dam- 
du%ia-karmaimrga Sutra (N. 1379 )- That the Buddhist monks were 
still held in great honour is shown by the fact that Maitreya-bhadra, a 
aramana of Magadha, became Kuo-Shih or the State-teacher of the 
Chinese Court. He is respon.sible for five translations. 

Probably the last book that was translated in the Sung Dynasty 
by Shao-tih, Hwui-Sung and others was Bodhisattva-Jatakamala (13*2). 

It was originally composed or collected by the Bodhi- 
jatakamaift. sattva AryaSura and commeuled upon by Muni Jinadeva 
in 12 fasciculi. The translation did not find favour with the Chinese 
for its defective style. The Sanskrit original is preserved in Hodgson 
manuscripts and has been published by Kern in the Harvard Oriental 
Series and translated by Speyer. 

The Northern Sung Dynasty ended with Hui Tsang (110M127), 
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who was carried in captivity by the Kitan Tartars. The Sungs retired 
to the south of the H^ang-tse, and Hang-chow became 
Barrenness of their Capital. During their rule (1128-1280) we do not 

pcrioi^'*”*^ meet with any translator either Indian or Chinese. 

Buddhism of Chan (Dhyana) school enjoyed respect 
and contributed many landscape painters to the roll. The greatest 
figure of this age was Chu-hsi, the famous commentator of Kung-fu-tze 
(Confucius), and he was greatly infl!ien(:ed by Buddhist thought and 
inspite of his denial, it is clear that he was imbued by the mystic 
spirit of Bodhidharma. 

The Mongols now became supreme in China. They were a rude, 
uncultured people of nomadic and marauding habits. Khubilai Khan, 
the first Mongol emperor.of China, was a man of com- 
Khubilai Khan pletely different temperament, and he was anxipus to 
encourage any faith that might humanize his rude follo- 
wers. Buddhism suited them best. 

One Tibetan Lama, Pagspa (Arya), invented a script on a Tibetan 
model for the Mongols. It was issued by Khubilai, but failed to 
be popular because the writing was more complicated 
itbetan^^* and ornate than the simple Syriac writing which 
had also been introduced. Pagspa in recognition of his 
service received the exalted title of ‘‘Prince of the Great and Precious 
Law of Buddha” from Khubilai. He knew Sanskrit and Chinese and 
edited a book on Hinayana Vinaya which gave brief rules for the. 
learning and practice of bhiksus. The restored title would be 
Mnla-sarvastivAda-nikaya~prccvarjyopasafnpada-karmavaca» ( N anjio 

1137). 

Another book translated by Pagspa's disciple Sha-lo pa known in 
Chinese Chang-su-shihdun or the Sastra on explaining known objects 
i(Nanjio 1320). It is sometimes mentioned as a Sastra of 
Pagspa*** Hinayana, but it is distinctly a book on Mahayana. 

This is a very useful and interesting manual of the 
Buddhistic terminology, consisting of extracts from several fiaslras, 
such as Sur> a-garbha-sastra, Saddharma-smrtyupasthana-sutra, Abhi- 
dharma-ko§a-»^astra of Vasubandhu and few other minor books. It 
consists of five chapters as Bhojana-loka, Sattva-loka, Marga-dharma, 
Phala-dharma, Asaniskrtadharma. It was compiled by Pagspa for the 
sake of Chan-Chin, the Crown Prince of the Emperor Khubilai. The 
original, which was probably compiled from Sanskrit sources in Tibetan, 
was translated into Chinese by Sha-lo-pa, a disciple of Pagspa. He 
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received from the Emperor great honours and the title of Tripitaka- 
bhadanta (Hung-Chiao-fo-chih). 

The list of translators at this age is very limited. We find three 
more names of whom only one was an Indian Sramana, the second 
was from Tibet, and the third was a Chinese official ; the exact 
date and other details of these translators are unknown. Although . 
the Yuen Period did not produce as many great translators as the 
former periods did, this period of 88 years of Mongol rule attracted 
the attention of persons with a religious and literary bent. I have 
already noted somewhere that the Dliyana School of Bodhidharma 
began to gain ground at a later date and became very popular in 
China and Japan. In 1291 a priest of the Chan or Dhyana School 
named Siang-Mai compiled a work known as Pun-wei-lun (Nanjio 
1607). It was a polemic work against the Taoist. Chu-pa 
Compilation collected in 1 3 14- 1 320 A.D. Some gathas known as Guhya- 
Msc'monks.*" pada-malla-maha-rddhira]a-sutra-gatha of 175 verses 
(Nanjio 1384)* I have already referred to Chu-pa*s Cata- 
logue of the Tripi^aka (Nanjio 1611). Wan-Tsai, a Chinese priest, com- 
piled two works— one being a new commentary on a Treatise by San- 
Chao, a disciple of the great Kumarajiva, and a commentary on .the 
same (Nanjio 1627, 1628), P’u-tu, a priest compiled a work in 1314 A.D. 
entitled *A precious mirror of the Lotus school,* being a work of a priest 
of Lu-Shang in 10 fasciculi. A very important book, viz., the history of 
the Patriarchs and other eminent priests of the Dhyana school, 
which had been originally collected by a monk of the Southern Sung 
Dynasty in 1033 A.D., was continued hy T*sing-men. A big tome 
of 30 fasciculi, consisting of the sayings of Upadhyaya Chung-fang, 
was compiled by his disciple of the Dhyana School in 1321-23. In 
1322 YueivChia wrote a commentary on Tsung-MPs 
well-known treatise 'on the origin of Man*. Tsung-Mi 
was the fifth patriarch of Hvva-Yen or Avatauisaka School, who wrote 
his book about 841 A.D. 

Nien-Chang of the Yuen Dynasty compiled a complete history 
of Buddhism in Chinese in 36 fasciculi (Nanjio 1637), The narration of 
this work begins with the first Emperor down to 1333- 
writers^”*^^* 1344 A.D., when the compilation was finished. It relates 
several events concerning not only Buddhism, but also 
Confucianism and Taoism. One Pai-chang had written a few ‘Pure 
Rules’, something like Sanskrit Niti-books, in the T’ang Dynasty. 
Te-hwu! and Ta-su edited and published them. ‘Most of these rules 


Tsung^-mi. 
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referred to worldly matters, so that they are not only far from the 
Vinaya, but also from the original rules of Pai-Chang/ The rest of 
the Chinese writers were either of the Dhyana School or the Tlen- 
Tai school. Wei-tso of Tien-Tai school wrote a big commentary in 
20 fasciculi, on the ^urangama SUtra and Sukkavafi-Vyuha, the latter 
known as “an important gate or doctrine of meditation on the state 
of the Pure-land.” P’u-zui, a priest of the Hwa-yen School wrote 
a big commentary in 40 fasciculi on the commentary of BuddAavaiam- 
saka sutra (Nanjio 1322). Phu chao, Chi no, Chi-cho, Chu-ting all wrote 
on the Dhyjina School. This long and rather dry list is given here to 
show that the Chinese were not inactive as regards Indian books. As 
most of the Buddhist books had already been translated, people now 
gave more matured tfiought on its contents and wrote and studied 
either commentarie^ pr expository notes on them. Another important 
work, which has nothing to do with translation, is Su<hwan-tangdu^ in 
36 fasciculi which contains the lives of 3118 eminent priests of the 
Dhyana School. A similar work was compiled in the later Sung Dynasty. 
That was also a history of the Indian and Chinese Patriarchs of the 
Dhyana School. From historian*s point of view these books are very 
valuable. 

The Mongol Emperors were extremely superstitious and showed 
their sincere devotion to Buddhist religious literature, 
tudMowa^Sr* Khubilai saw to the fact that the monasteries in Peking 

Buddhism. Were all supplied with books and ordered the priests 

to recite them on stated days. A new collection 
of Tripitaka was published in 12C5-87, under the Imperial order of 
Khubilai. This Catalogue was compiled by Ching-Chi-Siang in col- 
laboration with Indian, Tibetan and Chinese assistants and is known 
as Chi-Yueivlu. The number of translated books in the Tripifaka men- 
tioned in it is 1440 in 5586 fasciculi. These are the works made by 194 
persons under tweniy-two dynasties during the period of 1219 years' 


I “Preparatory to the translation of the Tripitaka into Mongolian 
the Emperor Khubilai convened his priestly and lay subordinates 
and constituted there a committee to examine the Buddhist works 
(1,400 in number) then extant in China and Tibet. This Com- 
mittee consisted of some 28 men of several countries, China, Tibet, 
India, Turfan, Uigur and Mongolia.** Takakusu, J.P.T.S., I904“0S> 
p. 80), 
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(67-1285 A.D.). Besides this there are 95 Indian and 118 Chinese 
works which are not purely Buddhist books but boolis 
Chfn-Yuen*Lu'** dealing with Indian subjects. All the translations of 
Tripitaka and other Indian works are compared with the 
Tibetan Tanjur and Kanjur translation and to each of them is added the 
Sanskrit transliteration and a note after the Chinese title, stating whether 
both the translations were in agreement or npt and whether the book 
was wanting in the Tibetan version. This composition, however, seems 
to have been made only through a catalogue of Tibetan books, and not 
actually with the translations themselves. From the Tibetan sources'we 

get some information as regards this translation; during the reign 

of the Tartar Emperor, Sa- Chhen, .the Chinese scriptures were com- 
pared with the Tibetan collections of Kanjur and Tanjur, Such treatises 
and volumes as were wanting in the Chinese were translated from 
the Tibetan scriptures. All these formed one complete collection, 
the first part of which consisted of BuddluVs teaching (Kanjur). To 
the second part 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, with Chinese 
Sastras, and works of emiment ITo-Shang (monks), comprising 153 
volumes, were added. The whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. 
An analytic catalogue of all these books are furnished. In this col- 
lection many sastras were found which did not exist in the Tibetan 
collections'' (/AS/],, 1882, p. 92). 

Another catalogue compiled originally by Wang-Ku of the Sung 
Dynasty was continued by Kuang*Chu-pa in A.D. 1306 under the Yuen 
(Mongol) dynasty. Ihis Catalogue entirely depends 

Concordance. . , 1111 r » 

upon the previous one and adds a short account of the 
contents of each book. The Catalogue was first oent by M. P. Habace 
of Russia to S. Julien of Paris in 1848, After a careful study, 
Julien published a ‘Concordance-Sinico Sanskrita" in the Journal 
Asiatique (1849 pp. 351-446). Bunyio Nanjio, while compiling his 
great Catalogue made use of this valuable Catalogue in which many 
Sanskrit words have been restored (fPTS,, 1965, p. 81). 

The activities of Khubilai to enhance the cause of Buddhism was 
manifold. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, a census was 
laken,by the imperial command, of the Buddhifit temples 
TYan^^atton 6f monks ill China, Of the former, the reported number 

Tibetan and was 42,318 and of the latter 213, 148. About this time, 
Lamaism or the form of Buddhism developed in Tibet 
spread to Northern China and Lamas were not re- 
garded as men of different sect as it is now ■ qone. I have already 
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said that Khubilai was much influenced by Tibetan culture, and he 
ordered a Mongol to study Tibetan language. A complete translation 
of the Buddhist Sutras and .^astras from the Tibetan and Sanskrit into 
Mongolian, was presented to Khubilai in 1294 A.D. These were cut out 
in blocks of wood and distributed among the chiefs of the Mongols. 
Tibetan language was held in great honour in the capital. In 1312 the 
Mongol Emperor Jen-Tsung ordered Pu-lan-na-shih-li, who had learned 
Chinese and Sanskrit in his youth, to translate Buddhist books into 
Mongol Language. From Chinese he translated the Leng-Yen-Ching, 
[Lankavatara), a Sutra highly honoured by the Chinese people, and 
four Sutras from the original Sanskrit and an other from Tibetan, in 
all a thousand fasciculi or chapters. As the history of Mongolian 
Buddhist literature is directly connected with Tibetan Buddhist litera- 
ture, we shall deal with it elsewhere. Eliot says (ill, p. 274)“ It is pos- 
sible that the Buddhism of the Yuen Dynasty was tainted with Saktism 
from which the Lama monasteries of Peking are not wholly free** He 
suggests that some of the indecent scandal of the last Mongol emperors 
contributed to the speedy downfall of them. The Mongols were driven 
by the native Chinese dynasty known as Ming, who reigned from 1368 
to 1644. 

Few Ming Emperors showed much personal interest in religion 
and their favour was always guided by some political motive. Still 
the first Ming emperor ordered that all monks should 
study Lankavatfira-Sutra, Prajfiaparamita-Hrdaya and 
Vajra-cchedika. He called together the priests of the 
E>hyana School to write commentaries, and Tsung-lo and Yu-chi wrote 
three commentaries on these books in 1378 A.D. The third emperor 
Cheng-tsu when a boy was educated by a Buddhist Priest and the 
Emperor imbibed Buddhistic religious and literary tendencies. He wrote 
ten laudatory compositions in prose and verse between 1410 and 1415 
which are incorporated in the Chinese Tripifaka. On the whole Bud- 
dhism flourished under the Mings and got the imperial support. It was 
only from time to time that it suffered persecution. The reign of Wu- 
tsung (1506-21) was extremely favourable to Buddhism. The Emperor 
himself learnt Buddhist literature and knew Sanskrit as well as Mongol 
and Arabic. The study of Sanskrit had been throughout encouraged 
in China and books on Crammer, Lexicon were written in Chinese, 
for the benefit of scholars. During the Ming Dynasty Sanskrit study 
decayed in China, still Yun-lo founded in 1407 a school of language 
for training Interpreters at which Sanskrit was taught among other 
tongues (Eliot, lit, p. 278). 
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During the Ming Dynasty the thirteenth Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka was published in 1368-1398 A.D. in 3 fasciculi. It was re-issued 
by the Third Emperor with more books added to it 
and finally published by Mi-tsang at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Afterwards it was republished 
in Japan by a Japanese in 1678-1681 A.D. There were two distinct 
collections in China — Northern and Southern. The Emperor T^ai-tsu- 
kao (1368-1398) caused the whole Tripitaka to be engraved in 
Nanking ; and the Emperor T*ai-tsung-wan (1403-1924) again caused 
a good edition to be published in Peking. 

The Chinese Tripitaka was preserved in Mss. from 67 a.d. to 972 
A.o. for about 900 years, when they were first printed. Beal in his 
Catena to Buddhist Literature in China says that the tripitaka had 
been printed at various times in China from wooden blocks, which 
were often destroyed by fire or civil war. It is said that during the 
Sung and Yuen Dynasties (960 1368) as many as twenty different 
editions had been produced, but during the troubles occurring towards 
the end of the Yuen Period, all of them perished. 

Under the Manchu Rule which began in 1644 and ended in 1910, 
the Chinese Tripitaka was published by the Emperors Shih-tsung 
and Kao-tsung who ruled from 1723-1795, But the 
Classification most important and widely known collection is the Ming 
Tiipiu^a!^ collection of the Tripitaka, the Catalogue of which has 
been edited by B. Nanjio in 1883. It enumerates 1662 
works, classified into four divisions: (i)Sutra, (2)Vinaya, (3)Abhidharma, 
and (4) Miscellaneous. The first three contain translations and the 
fourth original Chinese works. The first division called Ching or Sutras 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 
1081 works and is divided as follows: (a) Mahayana Sutras 541 books 
(i) Hinfiyana Sutras 240, (^) Mahayana and Hinayana Sutras, 300 in 
number, admitted into the canon under the Sung and Yuen Dynasty. 

The Chinese Tripitaka is a literary and bibliographical collection 
rather than an ecclesiastical canon. It consists of translations of 


of the Ming 
Tiipitaka. 


Indian works belonging to a particular class which possess a certain 
age and authority. Among these the MahSyana Sutras contain the 
works most esteemed by Chinese Buddhists. It is divided into seven 
classes; — (i) Prajilaparamita, (2) Ratnakuta, (3) Mahasannipata, (4) 
Avatamsaka, (s) Parinirvana, (6) Sutras in more than one translation 
but not falling into any of the above five classes, (7) other Sutras 
existing in only one translation. 
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The Vinaya Pi^aka is divided into MahaySna and Hinayaiia texts. 
The latter comprising five well-defined recensions of the code, besides 
extracts, compendiums etc. (i) Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins, (2) Vinaya 
of the Mula-Sarvastivadins of I-tsing (3) Vinaya of the Dharma- 
gupta School, (4) Vinaya of the MahlSasakas, said to be similar to the 
Pali Canon, (s) Mahasaiighika Vinaya. 

The Abhidhlarma Pitaka is also divided into Mahayana and Hina- 
yana. They are philosophical works of Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asanga, 
Vasubandhu and others. They represent two principal schools of 
thought, Yogacara and Madhyamaka. The Hinayana Abhidharma 
show no correspondence to the Pali Abhidharma Pitaka. 

The Miscellaneous portion contains books from Sanskrit as well 
as Chinese. The latter consist of about 200 works, hij>torical, critical, 
controversial, homiletic written by 102 writers. 

Probhat Kumar Mukherjee 


Oosmographical Theories of the Hindu Astronomers 

From the earliest stage of the development of human knowledge 
attempt has been made to fathom the mysteries of creation and to link 
by a common principle of metaphysical and scientific investigation the 
different members of the solar system. Now in proceeding with this 
enterprise they encountered two distinct problems. One was concerned 
with the nature of the primeval World-stuff* ; the other with the opera- 
tion to which it had been subjected. Modern theorists have made it 
their primary object to expound the mechanism of cosmic growth, the 
play of forces involved in it, the transformations and progressive re- 
distributions of energy attending it. But early thinkers till the time of 
Descartes tried to solve this question by assuming an appropriate 
material for the exercise of their constructive ingenuity. 

Thales asserted all things to have been derived from water. Anaxi- 
menes substituted air. A crude attempt to determine the cosmic 
origin is also found in the Rg-veda, where it is stated that at 
first darkness prevailed everywhere, it was only chaos and water 
abounded in the whole creation.' The Manu Samhitft also asserts that 


1 ;^g-veda|X| 129. 
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the creator at first created water and then fire and life.* The 
Vortex Theory of Descartes or the Modern Nebular Theory of Kant 
and Laplace ultimately reduces itself to the theory that the universe 
originated from vapour as nebulae are no belter than vapour. 

Hindu astronomers have begun the discussion on cosmographi*. 
cal theories with a series of questions regarding the earth, its magnitude 
and divisions, the situation of the seven Patalk Bhumis or imaginary 
lower regions of the earth, the sun’s revolutions the causes of day 
and night of the Gods, the Demons and the Pitrs, the order of the 
stars and planets, the position of their orbits with respect to each 
other in the Universe.^ Next they speak of imperceptible agencies of 
creation, almost the same metaphysical theories as may be found in 
the Vedas, the Puranas and other mythological works. 

It is said, '*At first only darkness prevailed ; in that darkness 
Vasudeva (in whom the whole Universe lay latent), the Supreme 
Being whose manifestation is everything that exists, who is 
transcendental, without attributes, and tranquil, who is beyond 
the twenty-five primordial matters and inexhaustible, who pervades 
all places within and without,® who is the contracting power 
(lit, he who contracts) first created water at the beginning and threw 
his own power (of contraction) in it That water with the power 
of contraction in it produced a golden egg. The sides of the egg were 
even then enveloped in darkness. Out of that egg evolved Aniruddha 
(whose motion cannot be stopped) Sa.natana (who is everlasting). Hence 
he is called Hiranyagarbha in the Vedas ; as he was the first to 
evolve out he was called Aditya and for the creation of the 
Universe he is called Surya (the Sun). Surya (the Sun), whose 
another name is Savita, who dispels darkness and who is the 
cause of the creation, existence and destruction of all beings, is always 

moving and brings to light the different worlds From this 

originated the moon, the five planets, stars, the earth and other worlds. 
Brahman, the creator, exists within that egg and hence that egg 
is called Brahmanda (the Universe). In the hollow of that egg is situa- 
ted this world consisting of Bhu, Bhuvas etc. and not outside that 


1 Manu SamhiU, chap. I. 

2 Suryasiddhanta, chap. XII, verses 1-9. 

3 Cf. ?g-veda (Puru^a Hymn), x, 90, i. 
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It is round ( ), as if two cauldrons are joined together 

with faces in contact/’ ^ 

Though the above theories seem to be more or less metaphysical, 
yet they can be given a scientific interpretation. It is seen that 

was first created or was at first in existence. is generally 
translated as water but it also means watery vapour or simply 
vapour. The word ^ also indicates ether and hence it means 
ethereal vapour. Hence it can easily be understood to be the same as 
nebulae. Thus as first it was only darkness and ethereal vapour 
or nebulae all around. Into that was thrust the force of contraction and 
the result was the outcome of a golden ( ) egg^ Utpalabhatta 

meant by this word *‘luminous’\* In the Manu Samhita in connection 
with the theory of creation of thr Universe, KullukabhatJa, the 
commentator, has clearly said that it vias not golden but brilliant like 
gold ( ), The visible universe is shaped like an egg, it 

is not exactly round. By the force of contraction, stars, planets, 
the sun and other orbs are formed. The force acts within the egg 
in a state of constant rotation. That is to say, the ethereal vapour 
which existed at first produced this universe by the forces of contrac- 
tion and rotation. 

The explanation given above is not far-fetched or imaginary. 
It is the most natural explanation. Then what is the difference between 
the above theory stated in the Surya Siddhanta and the Nebular 
Hypothesis of Kant and Laplace ? 

The Brahmanda or the golden egg of Brahma is the vast hollow 
sphere of the Universe at the centre of which is the earth j within it all 
the stars are supposed to revolve daily, and beneath them are the 
orbits of the planq,ts Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Sun 
and the Moon, in the order of their distances from the centre.® The 
earth stands firm at the centre by its own power without other support 
in space. ^ 

In this connection the Hindu Astronomers dwelt on some peculiar 
geographical theories which have now probably lost their earlier 

1 Surya Siddahnta chap. XII, 12 to 29 verses. 

2 Brhat Saiuhita— The chapter on Upanayana ( ), comment 

on verse 6. 

3 Surya Siddhanta, Chap. XII, verses 30, 31* 

4 Siddhanta Siromani, Goladhyaya, Chap. I, verse 2. 

I. H, Q., SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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mythological sign’^cance and seem to be pure figments of the 
imagination. 

The circumference of the sphere of the Brahman^a* to which 
the solar rays extend, is declared to be equal to the product of the 
moon’s revolutions (57,753,336000) in a Kalpa by the circumference 
of the moon’s orbit. Bhaskara says, “Some astronomers assert that 
the length of the circumference of the sphere of the universe is 
18712069200000000 yojanas. But those by whom the astronomical 
science was thoroughly understood say that it is the length of the 
circumference of the sphere up to the limit the darkness-dispelling rays of 
the sun extend. In my opinion every planet covers so much distance 
in yojanas in one kalpa. Hence it is called Vyomakaksha ( )’*. 

Varahamihira has given further details of the constitution of the 
Universe in his Pancha Siddhantika : 

'‘The round ball of the earth, composed of the five elements, abides 
in space in the midst of the starry sphere, like a piece of iron suspended 
between magnets ; covered on all sides with trees, mountains, towns, 
groves, rivers, oceans and other things, in its middle there is Sumeru, 
the abode of the gods and below there is the place of the Asuras. 
Straight above Meru in space one pole is seen ; the other pole 
is seen below, placed in space. Fastened to the pole the sphere 
of the stars is driven round by the pravaha wind. 

Beneath the equinoctial circle is Lanka ; there the sphere is right. 
Day and night there are always of the same length, viz. 30 nadikas. 

Of the moon which is constantly placed below the Sun, one half is 
illuminated by the sun’s rays, while the other half is obscured by the 
moon’s own shadow, as is the case with a jar standing in the sunlight. 
The rays of the sun, being reflected from the moon which consists of 
water, destroy the darkness of the night, just as the rays of the sun 
falling on the surface of a mirror destroy the darkness inside a house. 

Above the moon there are Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn (in succession), and then the stars. All planets move to- 
wards the east with the same velocity, each in its own orbit. The 
planets arranged in the ascending order upwards from the moon are 
the Lords of the months (in succession) j in their descending order 
downwards from Saturn, they are the Lords nf the hours ; if we take 
each fifth member of the ascending series we have the Lords of the 
days. The Lords of the year have been explained before.”* 


Panca Siddhantika, Chapter Xill. 
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We have thus given a complete account of the cosmographical 
theories and the constitution of the universe as stated by the Hindu 
astronomers. However crude might these theories have beeui they 
were surely the forerunners of the Vortex Theory of Descartes and 
the Nebular Theory of Kant and Laplace. 

SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS 


Kumarila and Dinnaga 

Any one who is acquainted with the Indian philosophical texts will 
admit that the controversy between the Buddhists and the Hindu 
philosophers appears most prominent in the history of Indian culture. 
But it is a matter for regret that nothing has yet been done to 
disentangle the various threads in the web of this controversy. The 
neglect of this field is not, however, without reason. The authors 
of the texts either make a passing reference to the views of others or 
quote them without informing us either of their source or of their 
author. The commentaries, too, sadly lack the information we seek 
for, They mention only occasionally names of philosophers who 
hold the opposite views without, however, referring to the work or works 
from which they have drawn their quotations. Owing to ravages 
of time many valuable books that were current at the time among 
literary circles have been lost, and the meaning of many passages 
of the texts we read today have therefore become obscure. We do not 
know the proper setting of the views that are found controverted 
in these books. This is perhaps one of the reasons why the full 
significance of the controversies has still remained a mystery to us. 
Fortunately for -us, some of the texts that have been lost in Sans- 
krit have been preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations, The 
only thing that we could do under the circumstances is to make a 
comparative study of the Hindu and Buddhist texts that exist in Sans- 
krit, Tibetan, and Chinese. 

As an illustration we may now refer to the Slokavarttka of 
Kumarila and its Tika, the NyoyaratnUara of Parthasarathimisra, and 
compare some of their passages with those of the Pramanasamuccaya 
of Dinnaga now available only in Tibetan translations. The name 
of Dinnaga is well-known to the readers of the Nyayavartika of 
Uddyotakara with its Tika by Vacaspatimidra. The pages of 
the Nyayaratmhara (Chaukhamba Skt. Series) abound in quotations 
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from the works of a Bhikfu,* There are also direct referenees to 
DiAnaga.* Kumarila himself once refers to him as Nylymid* 
A comparative study of these passages with those of Pramiiifiasa- 
muecaya would convince the reader that Kumarila hurls his 
vehement attacks here against the views of DiAnSga ; and the 
terms Bhik^u, Bhavadvraddha, and Bhavadiya* occurring in the 
Nyayaratnakara are but impersonal references to the Buddhist philo- 
sopher, Diunaga, This is made still more explicit in the chapter 
on Apoha ; for there it seems as if Kumarila had by his .‘side 
the Praimnasaimtccoya of DiAnaga when writing that chapter of his 
Vartika. 

The parallel passages are given below without noting occasionai 
differences 

Nyayaratnakara, 

4- 36 ; P- 144- 


(») sr qi^ qamrf^ qi I 

4, 41 ; P- ^ 6 . 

( 3) ifipnafii q'eq fq«ft«4?jf»iami 1 

4- S* ! P »50- 


(♦) qwfrsft qrafTOfqqfT ftarenmii 

4- 134 ; p. 175- 

r (a) w p. 144. 

{() an fimi qewsufq', p. 377- 
a (a) p. 250. (/») sm qq fqqwimmqwni', p. 253. 

(r) -fir® p. 259. W 

P- 36S' 

3 »iiqw«rqi#leietlh?i|srsfiwefii«it^— anqfqfirftffr, p, 258. 

4 {0} WT p. 250. 

(i) uq|l^iPi, ,2So. (r) iRi p. 488* 

5 The Xylograph used, by me belongs to the Visyabharati Library. 


Pramhuts^muccaya.* 

gal tc yocl pas med bsal na 1 
sbyor las de ni rtogs par hgyur I 
yan dag sbyor ba lies par ni | 
yod fiid la ni bstan pa yin || 

1 ; 37’-^ —38* * . 
bar dan bcas pa hdzln pa dail I 
Ses pa lhag pahan thob ml hgyur || 
1 ; 20 ' 

skyes bu rnam par hgyur nas bio I 
gal tc bskyed na mi rtag hgyur || 
ci ste bdag la hgyur med na 1 
dc la tshad ina hthad ma yin II 
1 ; 48. 

rtog pahan ran rig fiid du hdod | 
don la ma yin der rtog phylr |j 

1 ; 7*‘ 

(i) firw ftqqqRTO^, p. 361. 
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(5) ^ wi I 

w fttiTsPiRfliwi " 

4. iSfij p. iSj. 


(6) ^ I 

, 5 - >S 4 ;p 254 - 


(7) TO«t!g»w«r' ijwm’iwiiwtn I 

5, 146 j p. 252-53. 

(8) fl^ JPIlft ^ I 

«r wpi « ^ II 
5.27, 187 ; pp. 277,321- 


(9) 

S- S2 ; p. 361. 

(10) ftwtftnratsViwj 

5.49 jp. 488. 

(11) n •nfiwn'^ 

»n»Pwftr<roT; 1 

RtJwPit'rf 

11 

SI, 114 ;p. 596. 

(12) wrt^wwBPmmt 

5- 120 ; P. 598 - 

(»3) «wN| Rif Ititr: 

IWBlfsRfRW. 

5. itS, 131 ; pp. 6oo-<or. 


gcig min gzugs sogs gcig tu gyur t 
mthoA na dba6 po las dt min I 
dbaA gz'an don med hgyur phyir 

ro 1 

raA yul tha dad kyaA (idzin nus || 

I ; 25*-26*. 

mi mthun phyogs la legs bslabs 

pas I 

dpe de ftid du brjod pa yin 1 

II ; 103' *'. 

gz an gyi don gyi rjes dpag ni I 
ran gis mthoA don gsal byed yin l 

III ; gs"* . 

ses pa gz'an gyis fiams myoti na I 
thug meci la haii dran pa ste I 
yul gz'an dag la hpho ba na 1 
med hgyur de yan hdod phyir ro || 

II ; 13. 

hbras bu siiar bz'in hdi ghis kyi | 
II ; 49*. 

tshul gsum rtags las don mthon 

paho I 
II ; 49*. ’ 

rigs sgra khyad par rnams la min I 
mthah yas"[)hyir daii hkhrul pahi 

pyir I 

brjod byed Idan nam rigs tha dad | 
don dan tha dad med thos ph)'ir || 

V;17I. 

rah dbaii med phyir de Idan min | 
V ; 173*. 

de Idan kyad par hid la brjod | 
de yah shar ni spans pa yin | 
de Idan tsam ni hbrel ba ham | 
yod pa yin z'cs uiam par dbyed || 

V; 178. 
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( 14 ) 

W I 

W»I(W: « 
ftRi II 


(is) 

if*$4nirsftinf4^H 

(16) IH 3lli)iMfira’. 

(17) 


S. »3« ! P- 6oi- 


S. 131 ; p. 601. 


5. 131 ;p.6oa. 


S- 133 ; P- 6o2’ 


( 18 ) 

( 19 ) sfir IT WIIR- 

« Wi'ii4iPnnn I 


s. 147 ; p, 60s. 


5. 149 , p. 606. 


(*o) 

w l i wi ft n^ii'cn I 


(*i) »lh^3*^S B€rtl«\ 


5. JS5 ; p. 608. 


S. ISS i p. 608. 


(aa) n>«nnTSJ 4 n»;f<w? « ?: 

5 . ISS ; P- 608 . 

(as) 

filfilit II 


(a4) I 


S.is8 p. 609. 


5 . 163 ; p. 6ii. 


de Itar de ni bum sogs bz1n | 
bum pa la sogs rnams la spy! | 
mi hjug de don ji Itar yin | 
de yab rgyu mtshan med mi hdod || * 

V ; 179. 

gcig la dkar pc min sogs bzin | 

V • 180*. 

de min rigs la rigs med phyir | 

V ; 180'. 

don gyis hbans kyaA ma lies so l 

V ; 180^. 

khyad par don gz"an khyad par ni | 
hgai bahi phyir na sel bar byed || 

V ; 197 

spyi dad khyad par rnam 

gratis sgra I 

gz^n fiid yin yad sel mi byed || 

V . 194*^ , 

yad na ma mthod phyir sel to 1 
khyad par gyi ni spyi bsal hgyur II 

V ; 200'* 

ma yin gz'an Idan mthod bahi phyir | 

V ; 200'. 

de tsom hdod phyir khyad par ni | 
rad'gi spyi yis spon mi byed | 

V ; 195*^ . 

6in did sa las gyur rdzas yod | 

Ses bya go rim bzlog pa las I 
bz1 gsum gfiis dad gcig the tshoin | 
gz an du des la rgyu mtshan yin || 
V.; 204. • 

rigs kyi chos ni rnam gnas phyir I 

V ; 206*. 


H. R. Rangasvami Iyenger 


1 The text appears to be <;orrupt here, 



Apastamba and (jautama 

Buhler (S.B.E. 2, intro.) declared that Gautama is the oldest 
Dharmasutra now extant and Jolly in his “Rccht und Sittc** has 
accepted this theory (p. 6). I differ on this point and will try to 
show that excepting the dubious evidence of the Caranavyiiha there is 
nothing tb prove that Gautama is older than Apastamba ; all probabili- 
ties on the contrary seem to indicate rather just the opposite— that 
Apastamba is older than Gautama. 

First and foremost^ the fact must not be lost sight of, that Ap. was 
pre-Paginian. His work must have been written at a time when the 
Sanskrit language was not in that state in which it was found by 
Pagini. Secondly that he was not far removed in time from Svetaketu, 
the celebrated teacher of the ^atapatha Brahmana. He might have 
been an older contemporary even, for Ap. rejects his theory about the 
study of the Veda after marriage without the slightest show of ceremony 
(1,4,13,20) and Buhler has proved that this Svetaketu is without doubt 
the Svetaketu of Sat. Br. (S.B.E. 2, xxxviii). Now the Aitareya Br., even 
on the most conservative computation, cannot be dated later than 
800 n. C. Taking this to be the terminus a quo for the date of the 
Sat. Br. and the age of Katyayana as the terminus ad quern (see his 
Varttika to Panini iv, 3, 105), the Sat. Br. cannot be dated later than 
600 B. C. and all things considered, Ap. must be dated about 500 B. B. 
Buhler too arrived at practically the same result (S.B.E., 2, XL, in). 
Ap.'s contiguity to the age of the Brahmanas may also be inferred 
from another peculiar feature of his Dharmasutra — its very frequent 
references to the various Brahmanas. This is seen in no other Dharma- 
sutra. 

Regarding Baudhayana’s priority to Ap. it may safely be said that 
the alleged references to Baudhayana in Ap., upon which the whole 
theory is based, are in no way convincing. It requires not a small 
amount of ingenuity to discover them. Ap. labours to controvert the 
authority of a Vedic passage which has been quoted in Baudh. Can 
it reasonably be concluded from it that Ap. is posterior to Baudh. ? Ap. 
mentions by name not a few authorities on Dharma, of which some 
DharmaAastras in revised version, are still in c'dstcncc. Why 
not then assume-- if it is at all necessary— that one of these authors 
had quoted this Vedic passage as well ? As for the second alleged 
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quotation it may safely be said that it carries not an iota of proof. 
If the 'Hvorcling of Baudhayana*s sutras is not opposed to the 
doctrine to which Ap. objects* (S.B.E. 2, XXH), it is by no means 
proved thereby that Baudh. is older than Ap. 

Moreover if this kind of argumentation is allowed it may be easily 
shown that Gaut., whom Biihler has proved to be older than Baudh. 
(S.B.E., 2, XLix fif.) has quoted Ap. Gaut. (XV. 18) in his long list 
of persons who defile a company mentions the bald man but makes a 
special group of the persons in the list headed by the bald man, who, 
apparently, in his own opinion, were not so unholy as to be Excluded 
from a company, but he had been compelled to include them in the 
list because it was the opinion of 'some* (cf. Gaut., XV, 30; also XVIII, 
18 and XXI, 1 1). Now this ‘some* may easily refer to Ap., II, 7, 17, 
21, where the bald man is mentionad immediately after the leper in 
the list of persons who defile a company. In the same manner another 
sutra of Gaut. may be made to yield an indirect reference to Ap. 
According to Gaut. (XVI, 45) '^some (declare, that the recitation of 
the Veda is) always (forbidden) in a town." Now, it will not be very 
wrong, I think, if following Biihler^s line of arguments it is assumed 
that Ap., I, n, 32, 21 — where he lays down that Snatakas should not 
visit towns frequently*— might have had anything to do with it ! 

Much has been made out of Ap.*s stricter code of morality ; it has 
been taken to indicate his late prigin. But are we authorised to say 
that a high standard of chastity and morality is incompatible with the 
civilization of the Brahmanas— of course without taking into consi- 
deration the mythical and mystical passages which are scattered in 
them? As Biihler has pointed out (S.B.E.,2, xrx — xx), Aupajaudhani, 
mentioned in the / 5 at. Br. and quoted by Baudh. opposed the practice 
of taking substitutes for a legitimate son, let us say, about 600 B.C. 
Brhaspati (XXIV, 1 2) on the other hand, about 6cx) A.D., condemned 
the practice of Niyoga (S.B.E. XXXI II). All the Dharmasastras which 
came into existence during the intervening period, recommended, at 
least, did not oppose this practice. Contiguity to any of these two 
sages would explain the extraordinary law of Ap, forbidding Niyoga, 
—if indeed age is to be determined in that way. It is however apparent 
that Aupajaudhani and not Bphaspati in this case has a better 
claim to be the zeitliche Nachbar of Ap. Thus Ap.’s condemnation of 
Niyoga is not necessarily a proof of his posteriority, Again, Ap/s 
non mention of the two forms of marriage— Prajapatya and PaUSca— 
has been interpreted as an indication of his late origin. It may be 
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conceded, for the sake of argument, that Ap., the champion of a strict 
code of morality^ characteristic of a comparatively later age, wanted 
to ignore the hateful PaiSaca marriage. But how can his non-mention 
of the Prajapatya marriage which has nothing objectionable in it 
may be explained on this hypothesis ? It must be admitted therefore 
that the Prajapatya marriage had not yet come into vogue in the 
days of Ap. and of the Paisaca marriage too, it may safely be said, 
that custom had not yet confirmed it into law when Ap. wrote his 
Dharmasutra. Moreover it must not be forgotten that Vasistha too, 
who is certainly older than Manu, Yajhavalkya etc, gives only six 
forms of marriage and not the traditional eight. 

All these arguments however afford us no direct proof of Ap.'s 
priority to Gaut. But direct proof is not lacking. If there is any 
doubt on this score, it is sure to be set at rest if the contents of the 
two Dharmasutras are compared with each other. At a glance it 
will appear that the relation between Ap. and Gaut. is much the 
same as that between Manu and Yajnavalkya. The sutras of Ap. 
arc loose and vague while those of Gaut, are pithy and compact. Ap.^s 
style is distantly reminiscent of the rambling disquisitions of the 
Brahmanas ; Gaut. is the Sutra-work par excellence. On very 
numerous topics, the sutras of Ap, seem to depict a society to which 
many of the later complexities were still unknown. Like all other 
works on Dharma, Gaut. gives a masterly description of the mixed 
castes (XV. 16 ff.). But strange as it may appear, Ap. has nothing 
to say on this point — one of the most important topics dealt with in 
the works on Dharma. Incidentally he mentions the Ugra (I, 2, 7, 
20 ^ 21 ; I, 6, 18, I), but never gives his lineage. This fact, 1 think, may 
be explained only on the hypothesis that at the time of Ap., Brahma- 
nical authors did not yet feel the necessity of making that desperate 
effort to include within the fold of Hinduism all peoples in every 
grade of life. Even the Yavana has been allotted a place in Gaut.’s 
system of mixed castes (IV, 21), though after all it is no decisive proof 
of his posteriority. Gaut. (VIII. 14-21) gives an elaborate list of the 
forty saniskaras, but Ap. seems to relegate them to the Grhyasotras. 
On the other hand Ap, fully recognises the vedic practice of beef-eating 
(L Si 7> 30)» but Gaut. (xvii. 30) positively forbids it. It should also 
be noticed that among the various kinds of meat to be offered to the 
Manes, Ap. (ii, 7, 16, 27-28) mentions beef as well as buffalo's meat, 
but Gaut. in his corresponding chapter (xv) omits both, though he men- 
tions various other kinds of meat, also recommended by Ap* Coming 
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down to the field of law we find that the legal concepts of Ap, are 
strangely meagre and puerile. Gaut. (x. 31) solemnly lays down the law 
of ownership, also found in later DharmaSastras, but nothing of the kind 
is known to Ap. Gaut. (xil, 29fF.) gives various laws about different 
rates of interest, pledges and deposits, closely resembling those of 
later Dharmafiastras and he has even no objection to a Brahmana 
lending out money at interest, provided that he does it through an 
intermediary (x, 6), but Ap. uncompromisingly prescribes punishment 
for one who “lends money at inferest” (r, 9, 27, 10) and declares the 
food offered by a usurer unacceptable (l, 6, i8, 22). One of the most 
striking features of Ap. is that the custom of imposing fines for crimes 
is not known to him. Punishments prescribed by him mostly amount 
to mere threats of hell and damnation ; Dantjaniti proper is a sealed 
book to him. But Gaut. on the other hand prescribes various fines 
(xil, 8ff.) and gives the correct grammatical derivation of the word 
darula (xi, 28). In conformity with the principles of later Dharma- 
fiaslras, Gaut. gives laws as to how long a wife should have to 
wait for her absent husband (xvill, isff.); Ap. is absolutely reticent 
on this point. The fact that Ap. depends much more upon custom 
than any other Dharmasutra is a proof of his early date. His last 
sutra speaks volumes in favour of his high antiquity, in which he 
frankly confesses that the remaining duties should be learnt from men 
and women of all castes. Gaut.(xxi, 7) once refers to Manu, Ap. 
never. Gaut. (xix. 14) knows various places of pilgrimage but Ap. is 
quite innocent of them. 

Arguments may thus be multiplied, but I think sufficient has 
already been said to prove the priority of Ap. to Gaut. Now, if the 
theory of interpolation is carried so far as to cover all these points, 
it amounts to saying that the Gaut. which had preceded Ap. is no 
longer extant but there is nothing to show that there actually was 
any such^ and at all events it roust be admitted that the Gaut. as we 
have it is later than Ap. 

Lastly I beg leave to point out that the supposed acquaintance 
of Ap. with the division of Hindu learning as taught in Madhusudana 
Sarasvatfs Prasthanabhcda,— taken by Buhler to be an indication of 
his late origin (SBE, 2, xxix«xxx), is but a myth. Ap. II, 11, 29, ii 
is one of the passages in translating which Buhler has been led astray 
on account of his excessive reliance on the interpretation of the 
commentator. This Sutra declares that “the knowledge which Sudras 
and women poFsess is the completion (of all study).’’ The commen- 
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tator takes this knowledge of Sudras and women to be “the knowledge 
of dancing, acting, music and other branches of the ArthaSastra” and 
according to Biihler, this interpretation is “without doubt, correct” 
(SBE, 2, XXIX). Now, ArthaSastras, as they are known to us, do not 
teach dancing and music and it is the unanimous verdict of Grhya and 
Dharmasutras that members of the upper castes should never devote 
themselves to these profane arts, whether before or after the study of 
the Veda. Moreover even without any help from outside it may be 
proved that what Ap. here has in view is acara and not dancing and 
music. In the sutra immediately following he declares, “this know- 
ledge is a supplement of the Atharvaveda” and in the next says : 
“It is difficult to learn the sacred law from (the letter of) the Vedas 
(only) 5 but by following the indications it is easily accomplished^ Now 
who can doubt that in the Sutra no. 1 1 Ap. lays down that on complet- 
ing the study of the Veda one should learn acara from Sudras and 
women ? Very probably the specific mention of the despised Sudras 
and women in this connection thus sadly misled the great savant. 
But as Ap. (II, 6, 15, 10) ' expressly declares that rites for the dead 
should have to be learnt of women and that duties must be learnt from 
women men of all castes** (11,11,29,15), there can be no doubt 
that Ap. in the passage concerned has nothing but acara in view. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


Max Muller’s Introduction to the Rgveda-pratisSkhya* 

As I am now going to offer to tlie friends of the Vedic litera- 
ture the text of the S.lkala PratUakhya with translation and annota- 
tions in a separate edition, I have hardly to repeat what I have 
said elsewhere about the importance of this work. I have tried to 
show in the preface to the English translation of the Bgveda, of 
what historical importance it is for the verification of the two texts of 
the ]l^veda, the Pada and the SamhitS texts ; considering that the 
PratiSakhya not only quotes thousands of passages from the two texts, 
but also registers most accurately the seemingly very trivial varia- 
tions of the one from the other, and that in all essential points our best 
manuscripts of the two texts agree with the data in the PrSti- 


Translated from German. 
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sakhyai wc may prudently conclude that the text of tho Rgvcda we 
possess is the same as was seen by the authors of the Prati^khya 
more than 2000 years ago. The date of the composition of the 
Sifcala Pratiflakhya has not yet been, so far as it is incumbent on me 
to* give an opinion, swayed by anything out of the chronological 
limits which I iaifesigned to it in my history of the Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature. I have drawn these limits as high and as low as 
possible and naturally have made no effort to bring the date of 
Saunaka and his relation with Asvalayana, Katyayana, and, through 
theiic grammarians, also with Panini, into limits narrower than allowed 
by the scanty data. If Katyayana lived in the fourth century, Saunaka 
might well have lived in the fifth century and the date of Panini would 
therefore fall at the juncture of the two centuries. Sakalya however who 
is reputed to have drawn up the Pada text and to have laid the founda- 
tion to the manual of phonetics, which was brought to completion 
and perfection in the shape of our PratiSakhya by Saunaka, must 
have lived at a still earlier, date and carried on his scientific activities. 
It we could corroborate the view of Professor Goldstiicker who assigns 
to Panini a much earlier date than I and others dare to ascribe to 
this learned Grammarian, the date of Sakalya would therewith have 
been pushed back to still earlier times. For Sakalya has been quoted 
not only by Panini in direct connection with phonetic points, which 
have been dealt with in the !§akala Prati^akhya, but also Yaska, who, 
as even Professor Goldstiicker admits, is older than Panini, quotes 
Sakalya and criticises the splitting up of a word and the reading of a 
vedic passage on the strength of it, as it has been given by Sakalya 
in his Pada text. In x, 29, i, Sakalya has trv?ated the two syllables 
va ya as two words. Now Yaska finds fault with this (Nir. vi. 28), takes 
vayih to be one word and remarks that if like Sskalya yah is taken 
to be a relative pronoun, the verb adhSyi should have been accented, 
Sakalya*s splitting of the word does not give a good sense either. 

Although it may be concluded on the strength of this passage of 
the Nirukta that Yaska knew the pada text of Sakalya, it does not 
follow on that account however that Yfiska also knew the Pratidakhyas, 
and particularly the iSakala PratUakhya whose composition, as is well 
known, is attributed to Saunaka, Wc must take this opportunity to 
mention here another passage of far reaching importance from Nirukta 
i. 17, where Yaska says, that the sarahila is the close setting (of the 
Padas), and then continues : the samhita comes out of the Pada, the 
Par§ada-manuals of all the schools come out of the Pada. These 
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manuals (Par9adas) are however the Pratisakhyas. and the solemn 
vtords-^Padaprakrtih sdifihita arc simply a quotation from our Prati- 
d&khya, sutra 105. 

Neither Yaska nor Pacini quotes the name of Saunaka as an 
authority in connection with l^iksa or phonetics and the bare fact that 
Paijini, IV, 3, 106, teaches the formation of the name Saunakinah 
attributed to those who learn the sacred hymns of Saunaka, and 
that he in IV, i, 102, calls some of the descendants of Saunaka 
(the Vatsyas) by the name Saunakayana and others by. the name 
Saiinaka,— all this certainly . does not conclusively prove that P.anini 
must have known also k 5 aunaka as the author of the . fiakala 
Pratisakhya.' 

Also in connection with Yaska it would be hazardous to conclude 
that PAnini had known the author of Nirukta on the strength of the 
fact that Panini in II, 4, 63, teaches the formation of the family name 
Yaska of the decendants of Yaska. The formation of such a name 
proves in itself only this that at the .time of Panini there were more than 
one descendants of Yaska and we must look for further support in order 
to prove the priority of Yaska, the author of the Nirukta.* 

Now, in spite of the objections which have been raised, I stick to 
my old view as firmly as in the History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, that Saunaka, the author of the Pratisakhya as well as 
Yaska the author of the Nirukta is older than Pftnini. I regret that a 
somewhat inaccurate e:fpression in that work has given rise to the 
misunderstanding as if I hold Yaska to be later than Katyfiyana and,^ 
fortiori^ later chan Panini. As in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture I was comparing the theories of language as they arc found in the 
Pratisakhyas and the Nirukta, I had made the remark that a classifica- 
tion taken as fundamental in the Prati§akbya of Katyayana is no more 
sufficient in the Nirukta. As Yaska's Nirukta is a work on etymology, 
it follows naturally from above that my statement is about etymological 
problems which are hardly touched in the Pratisakhya, and I have 
nothing to do with the question that Yaska must be younger than the 
author of the Pratisakhya, and as I have attempted in several passages 
to prove that Saunaka in his Pratisakhya actually quotes Yaska and not 
the hypothetical Vaiyaska (see p. 142, 148 etc.), I could hardly imagine 


1 Cf, Goldstiicker, Panini, p» 208. 

2 Cf. Goldstilcjcer, 1 , a, p. 222. 
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that my representtion of the more or less advanced ideas of Yaska 
and Kfttyayana about the origin and classification of the language 
should be used as argument against my own view about the age of these 
two scholars.* Although from inner grounds I hold the work of Yaska 
to be older than the work of Panini, yet I must admit that till now the 
only convenient argument is PJnini I, 4, 109 which may be taken to be 
a literal quotation from Yaska’s Nirukta. Yfiska says : — parah samni- 
kargah samhita {sannituikar^ah of Roth must be a printing mistake) ; 
and Panini says : parah samnikarqah samhita. Such an agreement 
cannot be accidental and until it is explained in another way we 
must consider itj henceforth as before, to be an important element 
in the chronological articulation of the ancient Sanskrit literature. 

Turning to ^aunaka's Pratifiakhya and its relation to Panini’s 
grammar, we see that Professor Goldstiicker remarks quite rightly 
that the PratiSakhya is no grammar and I myself have expressed 
this view, as he himself has mentioned. Because the level of the 
Grammatical knowledge of Panini* is much higher than that of the 
PratisSkhya, it does not follow at all on that account that Panini, 
r.ot only in point of knowledge but also in point of date, should 
stand higher. So far I think Professor Goldstiicker agrees with me 
completely. Now what are his objections to my view that the Sakala- 
Pratisiikhya belongs to an older period than Panini, or to put it 
more clearly, that Yaska and the Prati. 4 akhya quote one another, while 
Panini is quoted neither by Yaska nor by the PratWakhya, but himself 
howevr quotes Yaska as well as the Prati^akhya ? His opposite argu- 
ments (Gegengriinde), or, as he calls it, his refutation, runs from 
page 183 to page 213 ; however it principally deals with the Vajasaneyi 
Pratisakhya and offers against my view that our Pratisakhya is pre- 
P»aninic, only two sharply formulated objections. I shall repeat these 
objections in his own words and produce my arguments against 
them without presuming to give them the name of a refutation or 
to judge for myself the weight (Tragkraft) of my arguments, for, 
to say with Kant, *'the author can very well adduce arguments, but can 
not pass opinion on their effect upon his judges.’’ I confine myself here 


* But it is quite probable that there were more than one Vedic 
authors of the name Yaska. The Satapatha Brahmana XIV.7. 27 men- 
tions a Yaska ; Taittirlya Kanejanukramanika III. 25 mentions a Paingl 
Yaska ; even Pifigala (Chand. Sut, III. 30) knows a Yaska, G.(» Ghosh). 
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to a survey of the arguments regarding the age of Sakala Pratidakhya, 
for, as regards the Vajasaneyl-PratUakhya, I fully agree with Professor 
Goldstiicker, and his penetrating researches have only still more strongly 
confirmed me in my conviction that Katyayana, the author of the 
Pratidakhya, and Katyayana the author of the Vartikas on Paniini's 
Grammar, must be one and the same person^ and that Katyayana, 
just as the later tradition speaks of him, must have been a contemporary, 
and a rival of Panini and a continuer of his work. Before 1 enter 
upon a close examination of the objections raised by Professor 
Goldstiicker, it will be necessary to explain my view somewhat more 
fully than done before and to add a few materials^ gathered since 
then, to strengthen my position. 

The occurrence of quotations in ancient Sanskrit works has un- 
fortunately been less fruitful forhistorical results than could have been 
expected, but still, if we compare the names which occur in Yaska, 
iSaunaka, Panini and Katyayana we can affirm this with certainty 
that those must be the oldest authorities who are uniformly quoted 
by every one of them. Now the only one who is uniformly quoted 
in the Nirukta, in the ►^akala Prati^akhya, in Panini, in the Vajasaneyi- 
Pratifiakhya, in the Atharvana Prati 4 akhya and in the Brhaddevata 
is Sakatayana.* With the exception of the Atharvana Prati§akhya, 
Gargya too has been quoted in the same sources and Sakalya 
lacks the guarantee of the Brhaddevata also. Galava is known to 
Panini and the authors of the Nirukta and the Brhaddevata, Kasyapa 
is known to Piinini and the author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, 
the Pracyas are known to Saunaka and Panini, and Yaska is known 
to Saunaka, the author of the ^akala Pratisakhya and the Bfhaddevata, 
Two names of the Taittirlya PratUakhya have also been referred to 
elsewhere, namely, Pauskarasad* (Pan. VTII., 4, 48 5 Vart. 3) and 
Bharadvaja (Pan. VII., 2, 63). The latter, whose name is wrongly 
written as Bharadvaja, is also the author of what seems to be a work on 
{§iksa which belongs to the Taittiriyas. That most of the authorities 
quoted by Yaska are not known to the authors of the PratUakhyas 
and Panini is mainly to be ascribed to the difference of the subject- 
matter and does not prove that Yaska was unknown in the sphere of 
the scientific activity of Saunaka, Asvalayana, Panini and Katyayana. 


♦ It is a significant tradition recorded in the Kasika on Panini 
I, 4, 86,— imiw: . G. 
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The names of Agrayana, Auduinbarayana, Aupamanyava, Aurnavftbha, 
K&tthakya, Kautsa, Kraustuki, CarmaSiras, Taitlki, Var^yaya^i, Sataba- 
lakaa, Maudgalya, »^akapuni, Sthaulasthivi arc indeed not mentioned by 
the authors of the Pratisakhyas and Pnnini; this is however to be notic- 
ed that four of them, Aurnav£bha^ Katthakya, Kraus^uki and l^kapuni 
are referred to in tlie Brhaddevata, a work which is ascribed to ^unaka 
and whose subject is to some extent closely connected with the Nirukta. 

First of all let us take as well-founded the fact that while Yaska is 
mentioned by Saiinaka, »Saunaka by Katyayana and the author of the 
Atharvaria Pratisakhya, Paiiini has never been mentioned in the 
Nirukta and the Pratisakhyas. Now, with regard to Yaska, Professor 
Goldstucker (p. 225) says “not knowuig the grammar of Panini is 
tantamount to having preceded it,” and I think the same is applicable 
to !§akala Prati^akhya in a much higher degree. Regarding YSska it 
may rather very well be urged that he who is concerned with ety- 
mology and interpretation need not necessarily refer to grammatical 
authorities and particularly to the system of Panini. As regards 
f^iksa however which is the main subject of the Sakala-Priitisakhya, 
there is no such excuse. Vyfikarana and Siksii, grammar and phone- 
tics are and were from time immemorial inseparable and it is a great 
advantage of Indian grammar that from the very beginning it received 
firm support from fSiksa or phonetics. 

Now let us go one step further, and while on the one hand we never 
find Panini's phonetic or grammatical theories quoted in the Srikala- 
pratisakhya, we see on the other hand that Panini, when he comes to 
speak on points of oiksa, refers to earlier authorities and particularly 
quotes J^akalya, the founder of the i^akala Pratisakhya, exactly on 
those points wliich are dealt with in this. Pratisakhya. 

Before we discuss this subject more minutely, we must first try to 
render the relation of oakalya to our Pratisakhya a little clearer. We 
must attribute the composition or the final redaction of our work to 
Saunaka according to the Indian tradition.^ About the question, in 
what form this branch of instruction existed before the time of Saunaka, 
the opinions of various scholars naturally differ, according as they 
admit of the existence of an oral tradition in a larger or smaller 
quantity. I^akalya always remains the recognised founder of the phonetic 
discipline for the »^akalas and the work of Saunaka gives us the final 
form of the science founded by Sakalya and developed by his followers. 


Already in Gana Kartakaujapau we find l^akala^iinakah. 
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Sakalya is already known to Yaska (VI. 28) as the Padakara of the 
Kgveda. If then the present word-division of the Pada text goes 
back to him, it is not at all surprising that those rules also should 
belong to him according to which the Pada text has been converted 
into the Samhita text The book, which contains these rules and whose 
authorship is attributed to l§aunaka, is called l^akalam and the people 
who follow this Sakala manual are called Sakalas. These three words, 
Sakalyah, Sakalam and ^akalah should be studiously differentiated. 

If we now first examine the phraseology of the PratUakhya, we 
find that »^aunaka uses all the three words. 

Sauilaka quotes ^akalya (Sutra 199) as authority for a rule, that, 
when two short 1 s are joined and also in all Kaaipra and Abhinihita 
sandhis, the resulting syllable will have the Svarita, provided the 
first vowel is Udatta, This shows that Sakalya’s rules were not confined 
only to the Pada text but also touched points which were of signi- 
ficance only for the Samhita text. Now iSaunaka however goes further 
and says that another teacher, Mandukeya (this is the correct spelling of 
the name and not Mandukeya, as it appears in the text), recommends 
the Svarita not only on the occasion of two short / s, but in all Pra§lis^ 
joinings.* Thus it is clear that already before the time of iSaunaka 
various views about* the accentuation of the text in the Samhita were 
prevalent and that Sakalya was only one of the many teachers who 
fixed the text in the shape as we have it to-day. 

With regard to accentuation Sakalya is again quoted by name in 
sutra 208, and here he appears along with Anyatareya, while in 
sutra 739 where he has been mentioned as authority for a technical 
term, namely for the word Samapadya, which covers a number 
of phonetic changes such as satva, natva, the Samavasa sandhis 
and the upacara^he again appears along with two other teachers, 
Vyaji and GSrgya. 

Judging by these passages we should then take our ^akalya to be 
an ancient scholar who had not only fixed the Pada text but also had 
made a number of rules about the accents and phonetics in general, 
which were propagated in the school of the Sakalas from teacher to 
pupil and were finally brought into that form by Saunaka in which 
we possess it to-day. Now however it should be noticed that this 

* The Manduki Siksa (ed. by Bhagavaddatta) contains nc such 
rule, but some of the verses of this Sik^a and the Bk*pratisakhya ue 
very much alike (see Ibid., introd., p. lo). G. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, I927 
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Sakalya in one passage (sutra 185) has been called si/uivira, i. e. the 
ancient or the most ancient. It is said there that in the opinion ol 
revered Sakalya, the second vowel is assimilated to the first, where, 
0 and a, and e and a form the so-callCd Pracya-paiicala-hiatus, 
but ^aunaka does not approve of this assimilation. This is at least 
the interpretation of Uvata, though some other interpretation too 
would not be injurious to our arguments. Here then we have Sakalj a 
as the representative of a theory which Saunaka does not approve, and 
this leads us to another passage where the ancient Sakalya or as he is 
called there, the father of .Sakalya, seems to be pitted against another 
Sakalya, so that we would have to accept not one but two Sakalyas as 
authorities on Sik^a. In Sutra 223 it is said that the father of Sakalya 
changes every s into ch when any one of the first letters of vai^as 
(i.c. i,c,t etc.) follows, while in Sutra 232 it is said that l^akalya does not 
allow the change of s into cA after c, if this c represents an original /. 
It this interpretation is correct, we must at all events accept two 
!§akalyas. I must however admit that without further support such an 
assumption must temain problematic in the first place. If we had no 
commentary before us, it would have appeared most natural that sutra 
223 contains the general rule and that Sutra 232 is to be regarded as a 
necessary limitation which could however be given only after the change 
of a / into c had been prescribed by Sutra 230. (See Sutra 392). 
It seemed to me even better to take the Sutras 231 and 232 to be 
one, in which case the purport would be that iSakalya, although he 
allows the change of i to cA after one of the firsts (i. e. k,c, t, etc.), forbids 
this change when final c is secondary and the outcome of a t. Only 
the quite extraordinary mention of Sakalya in Sutra 223 is a stumbling 
block in the way of this interpretation which in that case would have 
to be taken as a compound, father Sakalya, like Ka(hadhurta. 

Now it is diflficult to see why Sakalya is referred to by name only 
in these few passages j yet it seems to occur only there where, after 
the foundation of the phonetic rules by S&kalya, later difference of 
opinion had arisen among the ancient teachers, and where it was 
thus of particular imiwrtance for the Sikalas to know with certainty 
the opinion of Sakalya. 

Going further, we find the word Sakalam used as the name 
of the Pratisakhya. This appears most clearly in Sutra 633, where 
it is said that in thelKrama text, groups of two words are not sufficient 
for the purposes of the Krama, and there it is further said that 
one can refer to the i^akala which expressly prescribes Kramas of three 
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or more words. This passage is found in the Patala called Krainahetu 
whose later origin renders all the more understandable such a reference 
to the l§akalam as authority. 

In other passages where the word Sakala is used, we must take it 
in a somewhat wider sense, namely as f^akala theory or /§akala 
school. Thus we read in Sutra 76 that the u is lengthened by ? 5 rikala, 
mkaUna dtaghiCak. Here one would be inclined to take f^akala to be 
a synonym of the Pada-text^ for the lengthening described there takes 
place only in the Pada-lext. This sense would however be too narrow 
for the other passages. In sutra 390 for example, 6akala refers to 
phonetic changes, a few of which, at least if we accept the first 
interpretation by Uvata of S. 390, may be of significance only 
for a Sanihita text, and there the word thus must necessarily be taken 
to mean Sakala theory or »^akala school. Again we find it in S. 396, 
where it is said that according to »Sakala, between / and Usmans, and, 
if we accept the Anuvrtti of the commentator, between k and /c/i 
(in khyati),' and between p and « (in rapsati), a pause takes place ; 
also that all. final Spar.ias excepting** m take pause when they are 
followed by initial y, r, or Usmans. This paused pronunciation 
is then again defined in Sutra 400 as belonging to the school of the 
Sskalas and according to Sutra 403 it is extended by other teachers 
also over other cases. 

Now that this f^akala actually signifies the school of the Sakalas 
may be clearly seen trom a passage, where in the same connection the 
Sakalas arc mentioned in the plural. Thus in Sutra 673 (again of 
Kramahetu Patala) it is said that the »SakaIas follow the system of 
Sthitopasthita, which so far as 1 can see, refers to the Pada-text as well 
as to the Krama text. In Sutra 631 however the Sakalas are mentioned 
with unambiguous reference to the Krama text. P'inally in Sutra 65 
it is said that the Sakalas particularly advocate the nasalisation of a 
final vowel of three Matras, acaryamstraparilopahetavah^ so that 
the work of their master may not suffer any harm, i. e. they 
had to specially mention the case in RV. X, 146, i, because the I 
of three matras is not included among the eight vowels of the manual 

1 In Krama a k will have to be supplied before the kh of khyati. G. 

2 Though the literal translation would be preceding^ I have dared 
to use the word excepting in its place in order to get a cleai sense. 
The purport of course remains unaffected, in being the last of the 
spari§as,— G. 
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of Sakalya, and its nasalisation too is not provided for by the general 
rule in Sutra 64. 

This Acarya or teacher is also mentioned in another passage of 
the Sakala-Pratifiakhya, namely in Sutra 52. Here it is said that the 
teacher defines the root of the tongue and the palate to be the proper 
place for d and that his 4 becomes Z between vowels, his dh becomes and 
///, This teacher is here called Vedamilra or the friend of the Veda. 

This much appears from these passages that ^akalya, the author of 
the Pada-text was the chief authority of the Sakalas, even where in 
course of time difference of opinion had arisen and that our Prfitisakhya 
was meant for these Sakalas for whom Saunaka, as he clearly says, 
also composed his Anukramanl. 

Besides Sakalya, only a very few teachers are mentioned by name in 
this PratlSakhya, none so often as Sakalya. Only Sakatayana, Gfirgya 
and Vyali are mentioned more than once and we may very well con- 
sider these three to be the most important authorities of that time 
after ^akalya. 

We learn but very little about Sakatayana, namely, that at the end 
of words he recommended the first letters (of vargas) (Sut. 17), and that 
in splitting up the diphthongs into their elements, he always made a 
the first member and i or u the second. 

Of Gargya we learn that he preferred the third letters (of vargas) 
at the end (Sutra 16) and that he had made rules about krama-groups 
(S. 629, 638), and agreed with iSakalya and VyaU regarding the use 
of samapEdya (S. 739). 

Besides this agreement with Sakalya and Gargya it is further said 
about Vyaji, that he had made rules about the accent (S. 214), specially 
about the accent in the Pada or Krama text (S. 209) ; that, he had his 
own views about Abhinidhana or the pause between two consonants 
(S. 419); and finally, that, he recommended two different pronuncia- 
tions for the Anus vara, not only the regular one, i.e. in the nose alone, 
but also another, in the nose- and the mouth (S. 745). 

The other teachers who are further mentioned in the PratiSakhya 
occupy a much inferior place. Babhravya has been once quoted as 
the teacher of the Krama (S. 676) where the commentator calls him 
Paftcala'. Yaska appears in the well-known passage (S. 993) as a 
metrical authority - ; Mjlndukeya is once referred to on account of his 


1 Cf. Pan, IV, I, 106. Babhravyah Kaufiikyah. 

2 Presumably this Yaska has been quoted by Pifigala. Chand, 
Sm. IIL 30.— G. 
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difference of opinion with iSakalya regarding the accent of Praslistas 
(S. 200) ; and Anyatareya is once mentioned as agreeing with ^akalya 
about a rule of accent (S. 208). As regards Pracyas and Paficalas, 
they occur only in the terminus technicus Pracya-Padavrtti and 
Paficala-Padavrtti (S. 137, 186) ; yet we can see clearly, that this gram- 
matical technical term is ascribed to the Pahcalas and Pracyas^ by the 
author of the Pratifiakhya, and it depends on our interpretation of 
Sutra 186 whether we should consider that the f^fikala deviates from the 
general rule in the pronunciation of this Pracya and Pancala Hiatus. 

Now turning to Panini we find, as said before, that he once quotes 
the Pratisakhya verbatim and indeed for a theory upon which the 
PratiSakhya is based,— -namely that the Samhita owes its origin to the 
Padas, i.e. the rules of forming the Sandiita are taught in such a manner 
that the padas are considered as primary and the rules according to 
which they must be changed in order'to form the Sanihita as dependent 
on them, This however is not all. Panini quotes f 5 akalya four times by 
name and every time for things which are very closely connected with 
Siksa. I have already spoken about these quotations in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p. 140) and have shown there that their 
wording resembles rather the Pratisakhya of the Atharva-veda than our 
Pratisakhya. I admit that it is not yti quite clear to me how this is to 
be explained. At all events however I am quite sure of this about 
our Pratisakhya that it contains all the rules for which P«anini quotes 
Sakalya as authority. This requires a closer examination. 

Panini I, i, 16 says sambuddhau ^akalyasyetavamr^e i. e, the 
vowel 0 in the vocative, remains unchanged, when the non-vedic iti of 
Sakalya follows. This appears to me to be the best interpretation 
though with the commentators we may translate it thus : According 
to jSakalya, i. e. not necessarily, not universally, 0 in the vocative 
remains unchanged before the non-vedic iti. This rule reappears in the 
Atharvana Pratisakhya (I, 81) as I showed before, partly with the same 
words , — amaniritam itavamr^ey and had not Panini mentioned Sakalya 
by name, it would have appeared as if he has intentionally chosen the 
same word which is found in the Atharvana Pratisakhya. Although 
not in the same words, yet to the same effect in substance, ^fikalya also 
teaches in our Pratisakhya, first in S. 69, that the 0 of the vocative 
is called Pragrhya ; then in S. ISS, that Pragrhyas remain unchanged 
when iti follows. Now that according to Sakalya, the final o, although 
called Pragfhya, remains unchanged only before this non-vedic i/i, 
is clearly seen in S. 157, when compared with S. 132, 135, 138, 
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Panini refers to ^akalya for the second time in vlll, 3, 19 with re- 
ference to the elision of the final y or allowed by him, when it is preced- 
ed by a short a and an initial vowelf with the exception of a follows.§ 
This is likewise found in our PratiSakhya. It is said (i) in S. 129, that ai 
and au become a when they are followed by an initial vowel, i.e., their 
last element, y or is dropped ; (2) in S. 132, that e and 0 become a when 
an initial vowel with the exception of a follows, i.e., similarly again, 
their last element, y or z/, is dropped. So far therefore Panini was quite 
right in quoting Sakalya as authority for the elision of the final y 
or z;, and the fact, that the PratiSakhya provides for the insertion of v 
after the a and a oi 0 and au by Sutra 135, excepting when the following 
vowel is a labial, does not affect the statement of Panini, specially as 
he is concerned only with the vaiious possible treatments of the 
diphthongs ni\ 0 and rt//§§. At all events this objection would be 
valid against the Atharvana Pratisakhya which by II, 21 provides for 
the ehsion of^andz; under similar circumstances, then however by 
II, 22, makes an exception of v after a, and indeed before all vowels, 
while our Pratisakhya would not have allowed the retention or the 
insertion of this z/ before the following « (S, 135, compare Vajasaneyi 
PratUakhya, V, 125). 

It is remarkable that our Pratisakhya which often quotes ^^iikatayana, 
does not do so in the passage we are concerned with. Sakatayana 
taught, as we know from Panini, VIII, 3, 18, that these final semivowels 
should not be dropped but should be softly pronounced. The commen- 
tary explains this soft pronunciation (laghuprayaim) by a relaxation 
of the tip, the side, the middle and the root of the tongue. This theory 
of ^akatayana is so v/cll-known to the author of the Atharvana 
Pratisakhya that among the possible terminal sound of words dealt with 
in 1, 9, he specially mentions the adhisparsa sound when the semivowels y 

t Aushutender in the text must be a typographical mistake for 
anlautender, G. 

§ The rule of Panini is manifestly somewhat different. Piinini 
sometimes drops the final y or z; preceded by a or a when a letter of 
the ah pratyahara follows and not merely vowels excepting a as Max 
Muller puts it. G. 

§§ It is quite clear that both iSakalya and Panini had the diphthongs 
in view though of course S.ikalya's treatment is infinitely clumsier and 
it cannot therefore be denied that i^akalya in S, 135 actually strikes a 
a discordant tune. G. 
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and V are not padya in their usual ponunciation. Tliis acihi.sparia is then 
explained in the Prati^akhya, II, 24 by lesavrtti and is ascribed to 
oakatayana just as Panini ascribes the laghuprayatua to him (see 
Vajasaneyi PrStitekhya, IV, 125 ; Atharvana Pratisakhya, I, 9, 
and II, 24). 

For the third time Panini mentions Sakalya in VI, i, 127. Here he 
says that according to 6akalya the final 1, «, r, before dissimilar vowels 
remain unchanged, and adds that these vowels become short. Now, for 
this shortening no authority is found in the PratUakhya. If we admit 
that Panini wished to ascribe to this grammarian only this unchange- 
ableness of the vowel, inasmuch as he placed the word hrasvalt after 
iiaknlyasyat then he was quite right in quoting Sakalya, for no other 
Pratisakhya has more exhaustive rules by which the final vowel remains 
unchanged before the initial vowel than our Prati§akhya, from Sutra 155 
on words. ^ It should also be considered herewith that the Sutra imme- 
diately following, Panini VI, i, 128, according to which certain vowels 
before r remain unchanged and, if long, are shortened, is presented 
by the commentator under the authority of »$akalya and that for this 
siitra too analogies are found in the S§akala Prclti$akh)’a in Sutras 
136, 168. 

Now we come to the last and the most important passage 
in which Panini quotes Sakalya, It was thought until now that 
there is nothing corresponding to what is here ascribed to Sakalya 
in the Pratisakhya. In VIII, 4, Si, I'anini says that according 
to Sakalya reduplications of consonants in compound letters 
may be omitted everywhere. Now if we examine the Sutra 390 of 
the Pratisakhya,^ it appears as if the Sakala school allowed the 
omission of the varnakrama only when the compound letter is 
initial and the preceding final vowel is a long one. But I think 
that PaninPs rule shows us the right way in which the siitra 
is to be interpreted and, in any case, Panini interpreted it 
as if that the anuvrtti of padadtli and dxrghem is suspended 
and consequently it becomes that the bakalas omit the reduplication 
of a consonant in a sainyoga in all the cases which are mentioned 
in Sutras 378 and the following. Here Panini serves us just like a 
commentary to the Pratisakhya and authorises us to give preference 
to that of the two interpretations of the later commentators which 

I Passages such as 163, 4» 8, 9» U one of course beyond the 
scope of Panini, 
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the ancient Grammarian himself approved. Moreover there is no reason 
at all to lake the word ^akala here in the sense of the Fada text for 
Sakala in no other passage has such a narrow sense, and specially in 
this sixth patala it occurs twice where it is impossible to interpret it 
in that way. 

Partly to prove this and partly to present clearly the object of this 
whole patala, I give here a short sketch of the same. Though this 
patala seems at first sight to have little to do with the main question 
we are concerned with, yet it will prove to be not altogether useless 
for our purpose, inasmuch as it clearly presents before our eyes the 
high degree of development of the science of phonetics in the ancient 
Parisads and thus affords us a comparison of the same with meagre 
phonetic aphorisms of Panini. 

{To be continued) 


Batakkishna.Ghosh 



MISCELLANV 


More light on methods and conclusions in Hindu Politics 

I am grateful to Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar for the opportunity he 
has given me, through his rejoinder to my reply in connection with 
his criticism of my work, to re-state my case on a number of impor- 
tant points relating to my subject. 

Mr. Sarkaf^s charge of limited scope unsupported by facts 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar repeats the charge of “limited scope” 
against my work, saying that the “infinitely extensive range*^ of Hindu 
political theory, as known from “the table of contents in ancient and 
mediaeval political texts^', cannot be covered by the four or five 
items to which I am supposed to have devoted my attention. It is 
curious to note that Mr. Sarkar does not mention which other items 
I have left out. Let me develop the argument which he has left incom- 
plete and put it to the test. The most important of “the ancient Indian 
political texts” is undoubtedly the Arthafiastra of Kautilya. A re- 
ference to its “table of contents” shows it to contain fifteen chapters 
(praharanas) dealing successively with the items of discipline, employ- 
ment of the higher officials, administration of justice, disturbers of 
the public peace, the work of spies, the circle of states, the six ex- 
pedients of public policy, public calamities, expedition, war, corporate 
bodies, the powerful enemy, tlie capture of forts, secret contrivances, 
and the plan of the treatise. What use has been made of these 
chapters in the H.P.T,?' A reference to chapter III of this work shows 
that all the above topics have been laid under contribution in so far as 
they throw light upon the ideas of state and government of the author. 
Thus among the topics which have been touched upon in the chapter 
above mentioned, occur, besides the theory of kingship (of which 
according to my critic the H. P. T. virtually consists), considera- 
tions relating to the general plan of the Arthamstra, its view of the 
mutual relations of politics {danilanlti) and other 'sciences,* the seven 
elements of sovereignty, the education of princes, the qualifications 
of ministers, political deliberation, internal and external factions, the 
suppression of public disturbances, foreign; policy, treacherous diplomacy, 
the raison d*etre of punishment and its right application, the 
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theory of republics, comparison of Kau^ilya with Machiavelli, 
and Kautilya*s influence on subsequent thought. It will be noticed 
from a perusal of this list that the varied ideas of internal adminis- 
tration, foreign policy and the like, as conceived by the author of 
the Arthamstra, have nc^t been ignored in the H.P.T. in a mistaken 
attempt to exalt the theory of kingship. Mr. Sarkar’s charge, then 
when, subjected to the scrutiny of facts, vanishes into thin air, Let me 
support my case in the present instance by reference to a parallel 
example. It is well known that the writings of Machiavelii range 
over a remarkably large variety of subjects, drama, history, politics, 
military science and the like. Four of these works viz., the Principe^ 
the Discorsi, the Arte Mia Guerra and the Historic Fiorentine may be 
said to constitute a single whole as they are bound together by 
the connecting link of the aiithor*s characteristic political principles. 
Now how has the '‘ififinitely extensive range” of Machiavelli’s political 
theory been treated by modern historians of Western i>olitical theory ? 
We find that Prof. Dunning in his well known work deals with 
the political theory of Machiavelli under the following heads: 
Machiavelli’s life and times, method of his philosophy and his 
point of view, his attitude towards morality and religion, his theory 
of political motives, the tornis of government, exten.Moii of dominion, 
j»reservation of dominion, summary and conclusion (sec the ctincluding 
chapter of PolitioU Theories, Ancuni and Medueval), These arc 
the very items, be it noted, which have their counterpart, as far as 
possible, in the Kautllya chapt-r in the H.P.T. And yet no critic 
has attacked the American scholar on the score of “limitation of 
his scojxi." 

Source of Mr. Sarkar's mistake — He misunderstands 
the place oj the monarchic state in the general 
system of Hindu political speculation 

Mr. Sarkar repeats the charges more than once against my work, 
,'/x, that it involves “virtually a theory of kingship.” And yet it is 
not denied that monarchy from first to last looms large in the political 
speculations of the Hindus. The truth is that the Hindu thinkers, 
for reasons which do not concern us here, took the monarchic state 
as the basis of nearly all their reflections on the nature and functions 
of the State and Government. We thus find that the “infinitely 
extensive range*^ of political ideas of the Hindus was conceived and 
expressed very largely in terms of the activities of the king and his 
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ministers as well as subordinate officials. To find fault with the his- 
torian of Hindu political theory on this ground is as sensible as to 
blame the historian of Greek political theory because the ideas which 
he treats are oriented to the type of the city-state or the historian 
of political theory of the Mediaeval Church because his subject- 
matter is oriented to the conception of a theocratic state. It remains 
to add, before leaving this subject, that the predominance of^ the 
monarchic state in the political speculations of the Hindus was ex- 
plained as above more than once in the M. P. T. which Mr. Sarkar 
claims, to have read from cover to cover (See ibid., p. 16-- '‘The Hindu 

political theory is essentially the theory of the monarchic 

Also cf. ibid., p. 269.) 

Mr, Sarkar' s opinion of the * standard Indian polity^ 

In trj'ing to bring out in the introductory cliapter of the H. P. T. 
“the influence exercised upon Hindu political theory by certain specific 
types of polity” of which “the standard [monarchic] polity” is the 
pre(h.)mlnant example, I claim to have followed the lead of the 
most reputed and authoritative historians of political theory in the 
West. [On this point see later]. Let me deal here with the main 
basis of Mr. Sarkar's charge, viz , that my description of the standard 
Indian polity shows forgetfulness of “the distinction between facts 
a’.d ideas or ideals,” In my work I had said, after referring to the 
republican states of Northern India, that the monarchic state clomi 
nated the scene. It was with reference to this last type of state that 
I had further held the most complete account to be derivable from 
the sacred canon and the sacred Arthamtray and the grounds for this 
view were stated in the same context to be twofold, viz. that(i) 
other data were few and far between and (2) the sacred canon 
and the Arthasastra reflect actual, and not ideal, conditions ol 
political existence. Both these grounds were repeated in my reply 
to Mr. Sarkar 's original criticism. Mr. Sarkar has altogether failed 
to answer these arguments. He takes reiuge instead in a flank attack, 
for he asks that since there is no well <locumented institutional history 
as yet, I should have either filled up tlie gap myself or el.se confined my 
attention to the theory alone. Adoption of the first alternative would 
have necessitated the preparation of a work of the same compass as 
that of the H. P. T. on Hindu political institutions, while the adoption 
of the second course would have justly laid me open to the charge 
of omitting an important preliminary of my subject. 
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Confusion of ideas with institutions— A myth 

It is evident from the above that whatever use was made in the 
H. P. T. of the Smrti and Arthasastra evidence for elucidating 
concrete political institutions Vas conjoined with sufficient explana- 
tions and safeguards. My opinion about the great gulf between our 
knowledge of Hindu political dieories and institutions was likewise 
expi;pssed. in the Preface (ix— x), where I had described “the ob- 
scurity in which the actual history of Indian institutions is still 
involved.” In the face of these facts it is prepositions to argue, 
as Mr. Sarkar has done, that I am guilty of confusing theories wjth 
institutions, En passant it may be remarked that the critic's claim for 
bringing to light “the subtle distinction between pious wishes and real 
hyphen politik'' which is said to have “invariably escaped the workers in 
Indology” is altogether baseless. Not to speak of my own case, I 
may mention the example of the late Mr. Vincent Smith who was 
certainly, whatever were his other faults, one of the most industrious 
“workers in Indology ” In his Oxford History of India (Introduction 
page xii) after expressing his disagreement from “several modern 
Hindu authors” who hold that the ancient Indian king was a limited 
or constitutional monarch, he writes, “These authors have been 
misled by taking too seriously the admonitions of the text-book 
writers that the ideal king should be endowed with all virtues and 
should follow the advice of sage councillors. In reality every Indian 
despot who was strong enough did exactly what he pleased." These 
words evidently involve a more clear-cut “distinction between pious 
wishes and real hyphen poHtik” than Mr. Sarkar would perhaps be 
prepared to accept. 

Mr. Sarkar faih to envisage the perspectives of Vedic religious thought 

As Mr. Sarkar mentions no independent arguments in support of 
his contention that “everybody, nay everything, can become divine in 
the Vedic literature under certain circumstances", the conclusion may 
be legitimately drawn that he rests his case entirely upon the evidence 
of texts quoted in the H. P, T. to show how the privilege of divinity 
could be acquired by others than the king. Mr, Sarkar, indeed, makes 
this point quite clear in his statement, “The texts tell us in so many 
words (here follow references to the H. P, T.) that a person becomes 
divine through certain actions." Now a very superficial acquaintance with 
the H. P. T. is enough to show that its Vedic texts imputing divinity 
to the- BrShma^a etc., und explaining the significance of the 4\k^ 
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belong exclusively to the literature of the Yayus-sam hitas and the 
Brfihmanas, and as such reflect the spirit of that phase of Vedic thought 
alone. When we go back to the period of the Rgveda, we find 
ourselves in a very different atmosphere. The the passport 

to divinity in the Brahma^as is unknown.' Sacrifice has not become 
as yet a means of controlling the gods and of entering into the god- 
head. The gods themselves are primarily regarded as beings of 
unequalled power to whom prayers are addressed by mortals seeking 
their aid.® How wide is the gulf between the religious conceptions 
of the Pgveda and of the Brahmanas is well described by an Ameri- 
can scholar whose authority Mr. Sarkar perhaps will not care to 
challenge. “With the Brahmanas*', writes Prof. E. W. Hopkins 
(Religions of India^ pp. 176-77), ^hiot only is the tone changed from 
that of the Rgveda, the whole moral atmosphere is now surcharged 
with hocus-pocus, mysticism, religiosity instead of the cheerful real 
religion which however formal is the soul of the rsis ••• All is 
now symbolical and the gods though in general they are the gods 
of the %veda are not the same as of old. The priests have become 
gods.**^ To say under these circumstances, as Mr. Sarkar does, that 
“ Trasadasyu or for that matter anybody becomes a Varuna or an 

1 Cf. Hillebrandt, RituaUlitteratur, p, 14: — “Eine Weihe wie die 
spRtere Zeit sie in der dxk^l nennt ist den Rv. fremd.** Also cf. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des Veda^ p. 399 ; “Der Rgveda scheint bis auf eine 
Oder zwei ganz Zweifelhafte Stellen die Dlk^l nicht zu erwahnen.** 

2 Cf. Macdonell, Encyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics^ vol. xil, 
p. 603, s.v. Vedic Religion : — ^“The most prominent characteristic of 
the Vedic gods is power, for they are constantly described as great 
and mighty, they regulate the order of nature and vanquish the great 
powers of evil. They hold sway over all creatures, no one can thwart 
their ordinances or live, beyond the time they appoint and the ful- 
filment of wishes is dependent on them.** Cf. Ibid., Vedic Mythology, 
pp. 18-19, An earlier authority describes the gods of the Rgveda 
as beings “human in their thinking, feeling and acting, but since 
their order is never disturbed, their will never bent, and their power 
never broken, infinitely more powerful and exalted and wise,’* and 
again, as “creatures against whose will no one on earth can contend*’ 
(Kaegi, Rgveda, tr. Arrowsmith, p. 29.) 

3 The whole chapter is worth careful perusal by those who frame 
armchair generalisations on Vedic polity. 
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Inclra, as soon as he becomes a king, or rather is consecratecV’ (this is 
said with reference to RV. iv. 42 quoted in the H. P. T. to show how 
the royal sage Trasadasyu identifies himself in this hymn with Indra 
and Vanina) is to transfer arbitrarily the ideas of the Brahmanas 
to the different atmosphere of the Bgveda. It may be remarked in 
this connection that there is not the slightest hint in the hymn just 
mentioned, of any connection \yith the ceremony of royal consecration 
or coronation, In another respect Mr. Sarkar’s contention, is vitiated 
by the absence of a true perspective of the Vedic religious ideals. He 
fails to distinguish the types of divinities not only in order of time but 
also in their different grades and classes. The truth is that we may 
distinguish in the religion i conceptions of the Brahmanas, not to speak 
of those of the Rgveda, categories of higher and lower deities (see e.g., 
Macdoneirs Vedk Mythology, pp) It therefore follows that the equation 
of the king, e.g., with Indra and Vanina or with Prajapati is of much 
greater significance than the identification of ‘‘every body, nay every- 
thing” with other deities. 

^Divinity due to kingship' 

Having previously cultivated a ‘'thorough acquiantance with the 
contents of the H. P. T., on every page” and again read it for purpose 
(.)f this rejoinder “from cover to cover,” Mr. Sarkar has been able to 
discover altogether '•eighteen Vedic texts" “cited by the author in 
relation to the king as divinity and allied topics/’ none of which 
he thinks ascribes kingship to divine origin. It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find that the learned critic has overlooked three other 
Vedic texts cited in the H.P.T. (pp. 41-43) with special reference to the 
question of origin of kingship and that one of these was held therein to 
prove the derivation of the sovereignty of Indra (the divine proto- 
type of the earthly king) from the w.ill of the highest God. Comment- 
ing on the eighteen passages above mentioned the critic scents au 
attempt on my part to “escape” from an ugly position, for he writes, 
‘•there are altogether 18 pa.ssages in Dr. G’s book bearing on different 
aspects of the king’s divinity. In the rejoinder the author wants to 
single out one of these passages. In the book itself he has offered us 
three in regard to the problem of king’s rule by virtue of his 
divinity.” This suspicion has no basis in fact. Of the eighteen 
passages all but three mentioned above are explained in the H. P. T. 
as involving the conception of the king'.s divine position (however 
inconclusive that might be in the Brahmanas) and not that of deri- 
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vatiun of the king^s authority from his divinity. As I wrote in the 
11 . P. T. (p. 31) “It is in the latter works the Brahmaiias] that 

the dogma [of king's divinity J is held to justify the king’s authority 
•:»vcr his subjects.” [Here follow quotations of the three texts.]. Of 
tliese three texts again one viz., T. S. II. 2, 11, 6, was held only to 
lorcshadow the doctrine, and another (J^at. Br. XII. 1, 3, 8,) was ex- 
pressly excluded from consideration on the ground that it was 
pitched in ‘ the stereotyped dogmatic fashion of the Brahmanas.^’ 
This leaves only one passage (Sat. Br. V. l, 5, 14.) which is exactly 
th<j one that I had the hardihood to “single out” in the II. P. T. as 
well as in my reply. For the rest, it may be mentioned that the alleged 
“contradiction” in my reply is entirely a myth. For the Brahmana 
text to which I had referred to combat Mr. Sarkar’s view connects 
the king in the clearest possible manner with Prajapati, the chief 
deity of the Brahmana pantheon, and on this specific ground based 
his claim to rule single-handed over his many subjects. This 
passage would convey no other lesson than the king's claim to rule 
by virtue of his connection with the highest God to all persons 
except those who would arbitrarily read into the simple Vedic text 
the meaning that "the king becomes a most visible form of Prajapati 
because of the ceremonial rites.” 

Mr. ^arkar's amusing interpretation of a Bruhtnana text 

Taking the passage last cited (»^at. Br. V. i, 5, 14,) into considera- 
tion in the form as given by myself (“'And as to why a Rajanya 
shoots, he the Rajanya is the visible representative of Prajapati ; 
hence, being one, he rules over many”), Mr. Sarkar confidently affirms 
that the phrases ^'‘Rajanya" ^^visible representative of Prajapati' ruler 
over many” are essentially synonymous. How he detects identity in 
the causational chain of three clauses in the above sentence it is 
difficult to understand. He vouchsafes no argument otlier than the 
very superficial statement that explanations arc not necessarily cau- 
sational. But Mr. Sarkar is not content with the above version or 
with Eggeling’s version either ; he proceeds to offer his own translation 
and interpretation of the passage under consideration. In the original 
the text runs as follows : — 

Tad yad rajanyah pravidhyati esa vai prajapateh pratyaksatamaiu 
yad rajanyastasmadekah san bahunamiste. Mr. Sarkar suggests 
a happier translation than that of Eggeling for the first part of this 
sentence to the following effect, “Now then (concerning the fact) 
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that the Rajanya (not a Rajanya) shoots.*^ For this arbitrary de- 
parture from the authoritative translation Mr. Sarkar gives no reason 
worth the name. Let us turn to the greatest living authority on 
Vedic syntax to test the value of Mr. Sarkar*s emendation. In his 
Altindische Syntax^ pp. 217*218, Delbriick, after referring to the com- 
mon use of *tad yat* in Vedic prose passages^ mentions four instances 
of its occurrence, to each of which he appends his own translation. 
In the first example (Ait. Br., 6, 26,) Hadyat^ is tiTiiislated ^wenn nun' 
(when or if now): in the second (»§at. Br., 4, 2, i, i,)’ where it is conjoin- 
ed with 'tend it is translated as Hnsofern dadurch' (‘in so far as 

thereby*): in the next instance. (Ibid., i, 6, 3, where it goes 

with tasmat, it is rendered weil darum (‘since therefore’), 

while in the last instance (Ibid., 4, 2, i, 4.) 'tadyad tatha' is translated 
as der Grun i nun^ warum es so ist^ ist der folgende ( the reason 
now why it is so is the following*). In neither case has been 

rendered in the wonderful sense in which Mr. Sarkar interprets it. 
To go back to Mr. Sarkar’s improved translation, he is doubtful 
about the rer.dering of Prajapati in the sense of ‘lord of creatures’ 
as done by Eggeling and accepted by myself, becaiue a “verse" of 
the Sat. Br. (Mr. Sarkar evidently is not aware that the Sat. Br. 
is a prose work) quoted by him strangely enough, fiom the faulty 
version of Eggeling, identifies Prajapati with speech. It is however 
an undoubted fact that the significance of the gcd Prajapati in Vedic 
religious conceptions has been thoroughly established by scholars 
whose knowledge is not confined to the few Vedic texts (including 
the “verses** of the Sat. Br.) above cited. Thus Kaegi in his small, but 
authoritative, work called the ligveda (English translation p. 76 n) 
writes with reference to Prajapati that he is lord of descen- 
dants, a genius presiding over birth, then, in general, protector 
of the living, and afterwards lord of creatures {pace Mr. Sarkar), 
creator, as the highest god over the gods of the Vedic period. In 
his Vedie Mythology the standard English work on the subject. Prof. 
Macdonell after referring to a hymn of the Rgveda recognising 
Prajapati as the supreme god says, “Though only mentioned once 
in the Rv. in this sense, he is commonly in the Av. and the V. S. and 
regularly in the Brahmanas recognised as the chief god.** Mr. Sarkar 
next rejects as ^‘utterly untenable** the rendering of ‘Prajapateh prat- 
yaksatamam* in the above passage of the Sat. Br. as ‘visible repre- 
sentative of Prajapati' whach 1 had proposed on the strength of 
S&ya^’s explanation (pratyak^atamain rupam). But the critic is 
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unable to mention a single argument save the authority of the same 
Mr. Eggeling, whose translation of a simple Vedic text he has just 
rejected. Mr. Sarkar also doubts the connection between Rajanya 
and Prajapati on the ground that the ^‘equation” between the two is 
'^established'^ in an “unsatisfactory manner*' in another passage which 
he quotes from the same context. In any case, we are told the 
Rajanya’s authority cannot be derived form Prajapati for still another 
“verse** of the Sat. Br. mentions the Rajanya as winning Prajapati, 
Mr. Sarkar evidently is not prepared to accept any statement 
of the Brahmanas which does not conform to the canons of logic 
and consistency. How very absurd such an expectation is in the 
case of the Hrahmana literature will appear from the considered 
judgment of a scholar to whom I have already referred. In chapter 
IX of his Religions of India^ Prof. Hopkins quotes numerous 
examples of “absurdities/' “stupidities** and “obscurities** of statements 
in the Biahmanas, and he concludes by describing the Brahmana 
literature as a “confused jumble where unite descriptions of ceremonies, 
formulae, mysticism, superstitions and all the output 'of active bigotry’* 
(see ibid., pp. 193-195, 201-202, 210). 

The evidence of the Puru^asUkta — Mr, Sarkar doubts an 
acknowledged fact 

While sticking to his old view that the PuruHasUkta cannot 
involve the dogma of precedence of some classes over others, Mr. 
Sarkar undertakes in his rejoinder to state his argument in full. He 
shows as he thinks that the order of precedence if traced in the case 
of the two other categories mentioned in my translation would lead 
to a reductio ad absurdum. Now in the first place the whole hymn 
is admittedly composed in a highly mystic vein since it personifies 
all nature as a giant-man (Purusa), To expect logical consistency 
between all its parts is, to say the least, not admissible. In the second 
place the idea of precedence in the verses dealing with the four 
classes does not depend upon the accident of enumeration in a certain 
order. For the continuous Brahmanical tradition basing the supe- 
riority of the Brahmanas over all the rest upon the dogma of creation 
of the four classes from the different limbs of the Creator justifies 
us in holding that in this earliest version of the doctrine the same 
idea was not lost sight of. It is indeed not without ^significance that 
a Western scholar singles out the Puru^asukta as “the Magna Charta 
of Brahmanism'* (Martin Haug, quoted in Kaegi*s ligveda, p. 180.) 
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Mr. Sarkn/s misconception of the status of the Vaiiya 

With reference to Taittirlya Samhita VII. i, i, Mr. Sarkar 
repeats his view that it does not “mean anything more than the fact 
that each one is somebody in his own place.** But he now admits (what 
indeed should never have been doubted) that “in regard to the Sudra 
the texts leave us in no doubt about his inferiority.** This unequi- 
vocal admission, however belated, is welcome. Mr. Sarkar however 
will not admit the Vaisya*s inferiority to the Brahmana and the Raja- 
nya. He refers to two Vedic texts both cited in the H. P. T. to show 
as he thinks that *^the Vaisya is on a par with the Brahmana.** This 
argument illustrates Mr. Sarkar’s usual tendency to apply the evidence 
of one set of Vedic texts even of a different period to that of another 
set. Mr. Sarkar cannot complain if following his own example I 
confront him with other texts (quoted in the H. P. T.) bearing more 
directly on the present question. In Sat. Br., VI. 6, 3, 12-13 we read, 

Aksatriyasya va purohitasya va sarvam sarvatp lad yat ksatriyo va 

purohito va. ('Tncomplete is he who is not either a noble or a 
domestic chaplain, while he who is either a noble or domestic 
chaplain is everything*). Elsewhere in the same work (XI. 2, 7, 16) 
we are told that the brahma and the k^atra are established upon 
the vih. Turning to the texts cited by Mr. Sarkar it does not require 
much reflection to find out how little conclusive they are. If the 
VaWya is entitled under certain circumstances to share in the divinity 
of the Brahmana and the Ksatriya even to the extent of sharing the 
same form of address, it does not follow that they stand precisely 
on the same level in respect of status. But then, Mr. Sarkar trium- 
phantly asks, does not the selfsame passage of the Taittirlya 
Samhita (VII. i, i) declare the Vaisyas to be *‘more numerous 
than others.'* (‘bhuyamso'nyebhyah’ in the original text). I shall not 
insult the intelligence of my readers.by saying in reply that numerical 
superiority is "ot tantamount to superiority or even equality in status. 
Mr. Sarkar at length grapples with the clause in the above extract 
to which pointed attention was drawn in my reply, viz. that the 
VaWya along with others is said therein to be eaten (tasmat ta adya 
in the original). Mr. Sarkar is convinced that it is not possible to 
attach the idea of inferiority to the VaWya ^‘simply* on this ground 
and he wants ‘‘stronger** evidence to support this point The 
“evidence*' has been already given in the H. P. T. in the form of 
references to the two texts .of the iSat Br. above mentioned, which 
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Mr. Sarkar inspite of his ‘‘thorough acquaintance with its contents 
on every page” has somehow missed. But why is the evidence of the 
present clause inconclusive as regards the question of the Vai§ya's 
inferiority? Because, says Mr. Sarkar, “there is no injunction against 
the Sudra's eating the VaiSya.” Now the meaning of the clause which 
has so much taxed the ingenuity of Mr. Sarkar (tasmat ta adya) is 
perhaps not difficult to discover in the light of other similiar texts 
that have been interpreted by competent Vcdic scholars. We refer 
to the texts mentioning the king as devouring his people which have 
been interpreted to mean his right of receiving contributions from 
them.^ The reason why the f^fidra is not expressly debarred from 
eating the Vaisya is perhaps to b found in the fact that he was not 
entitled to exercise the ruling authority. As regards the bearing 
of the Taittirlya texts upon the relative status of the Vai§ya and 
the upper classes we may pertinently refer (since the Yajus Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas belonged to the same cycle of thought and corres- 
pond in their broad ideas) to the famous passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII. 29) where the Vaisya is declared to be anyasya 
balihrt, anyasya lyah and yathakamajyeyah^ (translated as “tributary to 
another, to be lived upon by another, and to be oppressed at will”). 
The significance of this passage is thus explained by Prof, Keith 
{Cambridge History of Indian vol. I, p. 128). “From the point of 
the Ksatriya this indicates the fact that the exactions of the king 
from the commoners of the tribe were limited only by practical 
considerations of expediency; the commoner has no legal right 
to his landholding or to his private property, if the king desired to 
take them from him; and if he was allowed to retain them, he paid 
for them in tribufe and in the duty of supporting others." 

Mr, i^arkar^s charge of inadequate perspective met 
by his own admissions 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to repeat against 
myself the charge of ‘‘want of adequate orientation to the proper 
perspectives of Vedic political speculation” on the ground that I have 
ignored the activities of the Vi^^-group, “the real centre of politcal, 
as well as social and economic interests."' The charge was partly 

I See the Vedic Index, s. v. Rajanya and the references appended 
thereto. 
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answered in my reply, but with his commendable openness to 
conviction Mr. Sarkar sticks to his own position. Let me then 
test the value of his criticism. ‘ Vedic politics and Vedic thought'* 
I had said, ^'consist of successive strands, and even granting the *vih* 
to have been the centre of common interest in the Rv., it is a 
fact that the Brahmana and Sutra periods witnessed a progressive 
advance of the king's and the Brahmana’s power and disappearance 
of the tribal samiti and sabli^V The critic who takes credit 
to himself for ever remaining ‘^teachable" tones down the above 
into the statement that the Brahmana and Sutra periods ^‘witnessed 
a progressive transformation of the Vedic polity,’' Even as thus 
expressed, the statement is so inconvenient to his position that he 
hastens to offer a palpably poor excuse to the effect that he had 
confined himself to foot-notes. What is of greater importance, 
the critic has failed to realise the full consequences of my argument 
which he has implicitly accepted in full. For if it is a fact that both 
the king and the Brahmana rose in power to the detriment of the 
Vaij§ya, it cannot be maintained that they were as insignificant as Mr. 
Sarkar conceives them to have been, c.g., in the following extract, 
‘‘The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting as 
they do of the entire vi^, and the priest as well as his ritualistic 
hocus-pocus has no other function but (sic) to serve the war-anirnus 
of the vis.” Mr. Sarkar thinks it sufficient to meet this point by 
“repeating” that “no matter what the strand of Vedic thought,” 
“the real centre of political, as well as social, and economic interests" 
has been virtually ignored in the H. F, T. But “repetition," even 
if coming from the pen of Mr. Sarkar, cannot take the place 
of argument. Another point urged in my reply was that the con- 
sideration of the problems which Mr. Sarkar has in view properly 
falls within the scope of a history of political institutions, and 
has no place in a history of political ideas such as the H. P. T. 
claims to be. Mr. Sarkar thinks this to be an attempt to ‘'escape" 
out of an unfavourable position created by his ingenuity. In the 
H. P. T., I have undoubtedly set before myself as one of my 
objects the description of “the general bearing of institutions upon 
the growth of ideas" (Preface to H. P. T., first edition, p. 9). Consis- 
tently with this aim I have tried in my introductory chapter to 
estimate the influence exercised by “certain specific types of polity" 
including “the standard Indian [monarchic] polity" (the frequent 
butt of Mr, Sarkar's ridicule) upon the political ideas of the Hindus. 
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In adopting this course I may claim to have followed the example 
of the most approved historians of political theory in the West, e.g, 
of Principal Ei Barker, who devotes a whole chapter of his standard 
work on Greek Political Theory {Plato and his Predecessors^ ch. ll) 
to a description of the Greek State in its general aspect. No critic, 
as far as I am aware, has levelled a charge against him on this ground 
by means of a deliberate misunderstanding of the scope of his work. 

Mr. Barkar's ideas on Vedic political thought 
have no basis in fact 

Continuing his criticism of my argument on the present question, 
Mr. Sarkar says that he has ‘'always*' in this context been ‘'speaking 
of thought, speculation" instead of political institutions. How he 
chooses to reconcile this positive statement with the extract "neither 
the polity nor the political thought of the Vedic wV' used in this 
connection I leave him to decide. What concerns me now is to 
point out tl’iat he has failed to quote a single instance from the Vedic 
literature of the magnificent set of ideas whose omission he makes 
the basis of his charge, viz., “the ideas of war, inter tribal conflicts, 
the struggle of groups and races'* aud “the group-activities of the 
vi5, the people/* That he ‘has a shrewd suspicion that this much- 
talked-of set of ideas exists only in his imagination is evident from 
the following extract from his earlier paper, “The political thought 
of the Vedic r^isy should there he anf^ (last four words put by him 
in italics).- The truth is that the Vedic rsis confined their 
speculations primarily, if not exclusivly, to tlie office of '‘the king 
and the priest** (or rather the purohita)y as well as tlie relations of the 
Ksatriyas and the Brahmanas in general wiili each other and with 
the other classes, in other words the very ‘•items** of which I have 
“been talking exclusively** in my work. The reason for this regret- 
table perversity on their part is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
to the Vedic r^is who were the authors of speculation of the period 
the real centre of interest** was not the vis— group, but the office 
of the king and the purohita and the mutual relations of the social 
classes, Lest Mr. Sarkar, would accuse me of tlirusting my own 
ideas upon him, I hasten to quote the words of a Western authority 
**The VaiSya,** we are told in the Vedic Index (s. v. VaiSya), “plays 
singularly little part in the Vedic literature which has much to say 
of the Ksatriyas and the Brahmanas", Before leaving this subject it is 
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worth remarking as an illustration of Mr. Sarkar's scrupulous accuracy 
in the choice of Vedic terms that he repeatedly uses ‘vU* as synony- 
mous with ‘tribe’ or ‘people.* Now a reference to the authority last 
mentioned reveals the fact, that ‘vis* has the alternative meanings of 
‘settlement or dwelling/ ‘king^s subject’ ‘the people in general' and 
*a sub-division of the jana or whole people.’ It would seem that the 
correct equivalent of ‘tribe’ or ‘people’ in the Vedic literature is ^jana! 

Value of Mr, Sarkar*s coiitention tested by reference 
to a parallel example 

In view of the fact that the social and political conditions in 
Vedic India in the earlier period are in general similar to those of 
Homeric Greece, Mr. Sarkar perhaps would not grudge the applica- 
tion of his dictum about “the real centre” of interest to the Homeric 
p<^'lity as well. Indeed it would not be difficult to find out, if this 
were needed, instances of “colonizing, conquest, and intertribal war 
and peace’’ from Homer’s pages. Now let us see how modern scholars 
have dealt with the earliest phase of Greek political theory such as 
can be gathered from Homer. It appears that Dunning devotes 
only 8 lines to this item wherein he deals exclusively with the 
Homeric idea of kingship, while Barker who is the author of an 
ii'.dependent monograph on Greek political theory has only 13 lines 
which he devotes to combat the view that Homer is a believer in the 
divine origin of monarchy. Ai d yet, no critic has accused these 
scholars of the “want of adequate orientation to the proper perspective" 
of Homeric political speculation. 

Ireatment of ^post-Vedic problems of political 
theory'* not ^'one^sided'" 

It has been shown above from an examination of the items treated 
in the Kautilya chapter (ch. iii.) of the H.P.T., that it deals not only 
with “the theory of kingship" and the ideas on “the relation between 
kiiig and priest” (such as Mr. Sarkar considers the staple of my work 
to consist of) but with sundry ideas of internal administration and 
foreign policy, How small, relatively speaking, is the space occupied 
by the theory of kingship in this chapter (it may be remarked that 
the theory of the mutual relations of king and priest is not so much 
as even mentioned herein) may be gauged from the fact that out 
of a total of 31 pages not more than 6 (i.e. less that i/5th) is devoted 
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to it. In this instance, then, Mr. Sarkar*s charge of “one-sided treat- 
ment,** when tested by hard actual facts, turns out to be altogether 
baseless. The same conclusion is reached on an examination of 
the other chapters dealing with the “post-Vedic problems of political 
theory.*’ Take, e.g., the chapter on the Mahabharata and the Manu- 
saiphita to which is added as a supplement the CatuhSataka of 
Aryadeva ( H. P. T., ch. iv ). Among the topics which it 
handles may be mentioned besides the theories of kingship and of 
the relations between king and priest, the significance of rrjjd'farma 
and dandamti^ the quasi-organic theory of government, the ideas 
of internal administration (including the education of the prince, the 
employment of ministers and the like), foreign policy, the idea of 
of punishment, the relation of politics with religion and with morality 
(involving the consideration of an elaborate body of principles con- 
nected therewith), the problem of ganas. In this case the space 
allotted to the theory of kingfhip and the mutual relations of the king 
and the priest amounts to less than 24 out of a total of 62 pages. 
In the face of these instances (which might be multiplied if neces- 
sary) it is strange that Mr. Sarkar still persists in proclaiming that the 
H.P.T. consists of “a series of theories of kingship and a bundle of 
ideas on the relation between king and priest.” 

Mr. Sarkar' s method of extracting '^'‘confessions" 

In connection with the above point Mr. Sarkar triumphantly 
claims that I have admitted his charges *'in their entirety.” In my 
reply to his criticism 1 had observed with reference to the category 
of seven factors of sovereignty, “it is true that none of the component 
factors save the king has been subjected in the H.P.T. to a detailed 
treatment.** To conclude from this, as Mr. Sarkar does, that the H.P.T. 
contains ‘^nothing save the king,** is contrary to all canons of logic. If 
I admit that out of 3 points a, b, and c, (say, the seven factors of sove- 
reignty) the first alone is described in my book in detail, it does not 
follow that 3 other points d, e, and f, (say, the theory of the priest’s 
function of which even according to Mr. Sarkar the H.P.T. principally 
consists) are not treated in it with equal fulness. Indeed I could 
not, even if I would, make the admission imputed texmeby Mr. Sarkar. 
For in another part of my reply which has been quoted and com- 
mented upon by Mr. Sarkar, after mentioning the place that I have 
allotted to the theory of kingship, I observe, “Other topics which 
properly fall within the scope of a history of Indian political ideas 
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have received in the saine work (viz., H.P.T.) their just share of re- 
cognition.” (here follows a list of examples). 

The question oj proper jurisdiction 

It is evident from the above that Mr. Sarkar’s dictum that my 
work deals in detail with "none of the component factors save the 
king” is the direct negation of truth. Hut, then, Mr. Sarkar argues, 
I have touched upon "neither public finance nor international law 
nor jurisprudence nor the the theory of war” etc. When this charge 
was first brought against my work, 1 justified myself on the ground 
of a well-established convention defining the boundaries of the 
sciences. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar quite unjustifiably under- 
stands this to mean my belief in a well established convention 
fixing the categories of political philosophy, and proceeds to 
demolish this imaginary view. The question at issue in this case 
is much simpler and may be expressed in the following way. 
Is it, I asked, the established practice ("convention”) among 
modern historians of political theory to treat only the ideas 
of State, Government and the like in detail leaving allied and 
incidental topics like those mentioned by Mr. Sarkar to special 
treatises? I claim in spite of Mr. Sarkar that both the practice and 
the profession of Western authorities justify an answer to this question 
emphatically in the affirmative. It is an undoubted fact that a detailed 
treatment of public finance, international law and jurisprudence, not 
to speak of the theory of war is conspicuous by its absence even in 
standard works on the history of Western political theories. We look 
in vain in such works for Hobbes’s theory of international law or 
Machiaveili’s theory of law, to refer to two examples pointedly men- 
tioned by Mr. Sarkar. That this exclusion of other topics proceeds 
not from the sense of "convenience” of the authors concerned, but 
is justified by good and sufficient reasons will be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation from Prof. Dunning’s Introduction to his Political 
Theories, Ancient and Mediotval. There the author, after mentioning 
the limitations "made necessary by the extent to which differentia- 
tion has proceeded within the confines of polical theory”, writes as 
follows (Ibid., pp, xxi-xxii), "Until within quite recent times writers ori 
politics included in their works a treatment of the topics which are inclur 
ded to-day under the heads of public law and political economy*. 
“But the whole group of special sciences which these names suggest— 
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international law, pure and applied economics, finance and statistics- 
have sloughed off and expanded until each has a history and a dogma 

quite too comprehensive for any but special treatment Some 

general account of the movement of ideas in the special fields is in 
some cases indispensable. As a rule, however, it will be necessary 
to leave the special just when it becomes clearly distinguishable from 
the general.*’ 

Treatment of the *saptct>nga^ not insufficient 

If the argument advanced at the end of the foregoing paragraph 
is of any weight, it follows that however much the theories of 
public finance, international law and the like may form (according 
to Mr. Sarkar) integral parts of the doctrine of ^saptaiiga' my failure 
to consider these items does not in itself brand my treatment of 
this point as incomplete or unsatisfactory, Mr. Sarkar, however, thinks 
that I justify my claim of adequate treatment on the ground that I 
have “somewhere defined the term ^saptaiiga' and mentioned all the 
seven elements of polity’^ and elsewhere “described the king as buf; 
one of the seven limbs of the body politic.'^ This'is a misstatement 
of my position. What I claimed to have done in my reply on behalf 
of the 'saptaiiga' was the consideration of “general significance” of 
the doctrine (which helps to illustrate the Arthaaastra idea of Govern- 
ment) and the comparison of its constituent elements after the Indian 
thinkers (which shows a progressive evolution of the doctrine of 
quasi-organic unity .of government). See pp. 84, 87, 131, 

169-170, 216, 252-253. 

Mr, Sarkar' s misconception of the nature of Hindu ^political science^ 

In his original paper Mr. Sarkar in seeking to justify his charge 
regarding the so-called “one-sided treatment” delivered himself as 
follows : “Political science as a vidya was not described by them 
[viz. the Hindu theorists] as. a royal science or a priestly science. 
They used terms which had nothing to do with the king and priest. 
Arthaaastra, Nltiaastra, Dandaniti are all terms that served to focus 
attention on large communal interest.” In his rejoinder he quotes 
the first part of this statement by way of reiterating his view. Now 
this dictum stated in the unqualified fashion as above may be shown 
on the authority of indisputable facts to be wholly wrong. To realise 
the standpoint of the Arthaaastra authors on this point, it is not 
enough to confine oneself to their strict definition of the “science/* but 

L H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 19^7 
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this has to be taken in conjunction with their commonly accepted stan- 
dards of political concepts and categories. Now the quotations of Kauti- 
lya relating to the discussion of the early Arthemstra about the consti- 
tuent elements of the seven factors and the three powers (^Baktis) of 
the king make it clear that the type of the monarchic state had already 
fixed itself in the root-ideas of the Artkasasira thinkers long before 
Kautilya's time (see H.P.T. pp. 83-86), The same tendency to look 
upon monarchy as the norm of political existence is reflected in the 
fragments of the early Arthahastra thought that have been preserved to 
our own times, e.g., in Bharadvaja^s teaching of a Machiavellian statecraft 
to kings and ministers and the views of certain other authors on the ap- 
plication of punishment by the king (H.P.T., pp. 103-107). As for the 
title Nitimstrai Kamandaka who brings the term into general vogue 
identifies the ^‘science” so thoroughly with the monarchic state that he 
applies to it the synonym rajavidyLt or ‘royal science*. It is again not 
without significance that Kamandaka introduces his Essence of Nxii- 
msira by addressing his lessons to kings, for he says: — 

uparjane palone ca bhTmer bhUmikvaram prati 

yatkificid upadeksjTimo rajavidyavidam matam 

The commentator explains the phrase 'bhuvmvarain prati' "to 
the rulers of the earth’* by stating that other persons are not eligible 
for the science of polity (anyasya tu rZijavidyllyain anadhikarat). 
In the work of Sukra the term Nltimstra is defined in a wider sense 
than Kamandaka*s, but still he professes in his introductory verses 
to have written his work for the benefit of kings and others enjoying 
a limited span of life (H.P.T., p. 249). In the same work Arthamstra 
is expressly defined as involving the instruction of kings in good 
behaviour (H.P.T., p. 83«.) 

Mr, Sarkar's conwient on Utathyds discourse 

In the H.P.T. (p. 99) I had taken certain extracts from the discourse 
attributed in the Saiitiparvan to the sage Utathya to involve a view 
apparently "peculiar to Hindu political thought,’* “namely, that un- 
righteousness on the king*s part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral ond even the physical order.’* On this Mr. Sarkar 
commented as follows, “Utathya’s dictum in the Mahabharata on 
righteousness and justice as the sine qua non of kingship does not 
embody a peculiar Hindu conception, as G. believes.*' The mis- 
interpretation of my meaning that is involved in this statement is too 
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palpable to be missed even by the most careless reader. To put 
Mr. Sarkar on the right track I wrote in my reply as follows, *That 
part of Utathya^s lecture in the Mahabharata which was cited to be 
perhaps peculiar to Hindu political thought was to the effect that 
unrighteousness on the king’s part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral and even the physical order.” In the same connec- 
tion I asked Mr. Sarkar to show by quotations from specific texts 
the exact counter*part of the Hindu view in certain works of 
European thinkers that he had mentioned. After this clearest possible 
statement of my case it would seem that there was no room for any 
further misunderstanding. I note liowever with amazement that Mr. 
Sarkar persists in attributing to me the assertion that the conception 
of justice or righteousness being the bounden duty of the king was 
peculiar to Hindu political thought. And he thinks himself justified 
in quoting from his own work what he fancies to be parallel ideas 
in the West, finishing aptly enough with a homily on the necessity 
of cultivating '‘a little acquaintance’’ with certain authors whose works 
are familiar to the undergraduates of our universities. 

In connection with the present subject Mr. Sarkar claims to have 
discovered a modification of my original position in my rejoinder. 
It will suffice to point out in reply that the .words ‘*a view, which it 
seems to us, was peculiar to Hindu political thought” (II.P.T., p. 99) 
are in no way modified by the statement ‘'a view perhaps peculiar 
to Hindu political thought.” 

The position, then, may be summed up as follows: — (i) My state- 
ment whether in the text or in the reply remains unchanged. (2) In 
his earlier paper Mr. Sarkar failed to appreciate my standpoint 
perhaps through oversight. (3) In my reply I gave him a chance of 
correcting his mistake. (4) Nevertheless he persists in misunderstanding 
my position, no doubt because he finds it impossible to answer my 
challenge. (5) The examples which he quotes from Seneca, Bishop 
Hincmar and the rest are all beside the point, and apparently has no 
other purpose than that of confusing the issues. 

The D^gha Nikaya tlizory of contract 

Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to challenge afresh and on identical 
grounds my statement in the H.P.T. (p. 12 1) to the effect that “the 
Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Hindu political thought.” The grounds on 
which this statement made were expressed with the utmost clearness 
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in the original text, and it is most surprising that Mr. Sarkar with 
his ^‘thorough acquaintance with its contents'* should miss them a 
second time in succession. Let me quote the context in which the 
above passage occurs in full. “In his insistence on contract*', I wrote, 
'*as the. foundation of political order and above all in the terms of the 
contract itself the Buddhist canonist had evidently discovered a weapon 
which might be used to justify almost any degree of popular control 

over the king Nevertheless, no single claim is advanced on behalf 

of the people in the above passages Nor, so far as we are aware, 

was the hidden significance of the theory brought out in any other work 
except apparently in a passage of the Catuhsatika ...... Thus the 

Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon in the history of Hindu political thought.’* I meant, in other 
words, that the doctrine of popular control over the king by virtue 
of the theory of contract was practically confined to the passage under 
consideration. This argument which Mr. Sarkar altogether ignores 
remains unshaken inspite of all the historical connexions traced by 
myself and quoted by Mr. Sarkar between the text of the Digha Nikaya 
and other texts. 

Mr, Sarhar^s charge oj ^^unjusf treatment of ^^Sakfa's teachings** 
rests on a tissue of imaginary assumptions 

Mr, Sarkar repeats, as before, the charge that 1 have been extre- 
mely “unjust” to “Sakya’s teaching,” because, as he thinks, I have “con- 
sidered Sakya to be a mere moralist and not a political philosopher.*' 
Now the passage to which Mr. Sarkar refers occurs in the H.P.T, 
(p. 123) in the course of my comment on two texts of the Tali canon 
professing to lay down the Buddha’s test of seven conditions of welfare 
in respect of the republican confederacy of the Licchavi-Vajjis, and 
it runs in the original as follows : — 

“The above extracts involve a moralist’s analysis of republican 
conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly so called.” 
When Mr. Sarkar bases his charge on this passage, he makes the 
following assumptions, (i) that in describing the contributions of Bud- 
dhism to Hindu political theory, I confine my attention to these two 
passages alone or at most to passages of a similiar import, (2) that 
Buddha is the author of these two passages, (3) That my remark 
carries with it an implied censure, (4) that on this ground I have 
excluded from consideration other parts of Buddha's teachings which 
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are relevant to my subject. Each of these assumptions may be shown 
to be contrary to truth. No. i. is contradicted by the fact that I 
have examined at length two other extracts purporting to lay down 
Buddha^s view of the origin of kingship, and not even the slightest 
hint is conveyed therein to the effect that the “iSakya” or anybody 
else was a mere moralist. No. 2. is so contrary to fact that Mr. Sarkar 
in his rejoinder hastens to explain it away with what success we shall 
presently see. As regards Nos. 3 and 4 there is nothing in my book 
to show that I attach any censure to the author of the passages under 
consideration, whoever he may be, or that I exclude him on this ground. 
Indeed it was not out of disrespect for any of the Buddhist thinkers, 
least of all for ‘*»^akya/* but simply because I thought that they had 
left behind no other contribution to the stock of political theory that 
I “cut short’* my considerations of their ideas in my work. 


Mr, Sarkar s failure tojnteet my arguments 

It follows from the above that Mr. Sarkar^s verdict which, he wants 
to keep “unchanged” to himself, when examined in the light of sober 
fact, breaks down at every point. There is another aspect of the 
question that has still to be considered. In his original paper Mr. 
Sarkar had observed as part of his case for “Snkyas'' admission into 
the rank of a political philosopher that obedience to the elders, one 
of the seven conditions of welfare mentioned above,, was not a moral 
maxim but had its affinities in '‘later manifestations” e.g. “the Japanese 
Genro and the Reichstag of the present German constitution.” To 
this I had replied by pointing to other items mentioned in { 5 akya*s 
list of seven conditions to which it would be difficult to find parallels 
in the “later manifestations.*^ Mr. Sarkar has chosen to be completely 
silent on this point. 

Mr. Sarkar*s rejoinder 0,11 the question of authorship of the two 
Nikaya passages is equally unhappy, lie begins by saying that a 
discussion of authorship of “Sakya\s lectures*' in a “footnote review” 
would have looked quite “pedantic.*' But he forgets that however 
repugnant it might be to Mr. Sarkor*s temperament this exhibition 
of pedantry was absolutely necessary to justify his verdict regarding 
my unjust treatment of “iSrikya*s teachings.” Mr. Sarkar next points 
to some phrases which according to him prove his “shrewd suspicion” 
of the genuineness of the alleged sayings of jSiikya. If this “suspicion** 
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was founded on fact, why did he charge me on the evidence of two 
samples of those self-same ‘‘sayings” with unjust treatment of Sakya’s 
teachings ? It is indeed not without significance that in his original 
paper the qualifying phrases are invariably reserved for the Vinaya 
texts (and especially the Mahavagga and Cullavagga), while he usea 
the term “iSakya’* without any qualification whatever no less than four 
times in the two paragraphs containing his comment on the seven 
conditions of welfare. That the misconception is still present “at 
the back'* of Mr. Sarkar’s mind is clear from the title of the paragraph 
in his rejoinder, viz. “unjust treatment of Sakya the Buddha’s teach- 
ings.'' 

Relations between institutions and theories ^ — Mr. Fiarkar^s view 

In connection with Mr. Sarkar’s charge on the score of alleged 
exclusion of certain items of Buddhist thought, I disputed his implied 
contention that a history of political theory should take cognisance 
of concrete institutions and the principles of their working. Mr. 
Sarkar retorts by asking, “Have you not yourself tried to indicate 
the general bearing of institutions upon the growth of ideas"? Yes. 
But this is altogether different from incorporating the theories that 
are latent in those institutions. To forget, as Mr. Sarkar does, the 
difference between the two is to betray a misunderstanding of the 
relative place of institutions and theories in a historical treatment of 
political theory. Mr. Sarkar has asked me to point out some of the 
authorities on political science whose view is different from his own, 
Here is one. “Political thought,” says Mr, Barker {Social and Political 
Ideas of some great Mediaeval thinkers^ ed., F.G.C, Hearnshaw, p. lo) 
“is different from and greater than political theory. Political theory is 
the speculation of particular thinkers, which may he removed from the 
actual facts of the time. Political thought is the immanent philosophy 
of a whole age which determines its actions and shapes its life. The 
one is explicit, self-conscious, and (it may be) detached; the other is 
implicit, unconscious and immersed in the stream of vital action.” If 
this view is not lo be dismissed as a meaningless jargon, it follows that 
the historian of political theory need have no concern with “the ideas 
lying behind, around, and within the institutions,” however properly 
these may fall within the scope of the historian of political thought. 

The politics of Vinaya and Edict literature'^ 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar again describes the Vinaya and the 
Edicts of Asoka as potential sources of political speculation which 
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have not been utilised in the H.P.T, Now apart from the fact that 
the ideas latent in concrete institutions may not, as shown above, 
come within the cognisance of political theory, it is permissible to 
ask whether the Vinaya literature about which Mn Sarkar is so 
eloquent really contains any of the ideas which Mr. Sarkar claims 
for it, those relating to ‘‘authority, justice, liberty, individuality, de- 
mocracy and so forth" in a form sufficiently selfconscious to justify 
their inclusion in the H P.T. Mr. Sarkar at any rate is unable to 
mention a single ’example of the kind, though he has no longer the 
excuse of writing a '‘foot-note review.^’ As to the Asokan Edicts 
Mr. Sarkar refers afresh to “certain ideas that are no mean con- 
tributions to political thought.** Let me admit for once that these 
Edicts, as far as they involve a conscious formulation of political 
principles, may be justly included in a survey of the Hindu political 
theory. In the second edition of my work (p. Qon.) which was pub- 
lished at the beginning of this year, I have tried to consider the 
significance of the Asokan idea of paternal rule. Here I pause only to 
remaik that one of the examples quoted by Mr. Sarkar to illustrate 
the Asokan “contributions to political thought** does not bear the inter- 
pretation which he has put upon it. We refer to his statement 
“The problem of the Empire i.e. imperial nationalism, is mainfest in 
Asoka's solicitation for administrative uniformity.** Now the passage 
to which Mr. Sarkar refers runs in the original as follows, “Icchitaviye 
hiesa kimti viyohalasamala ca siya dandasamata ca” (Delhi-Siwalik 
version). Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar, it is true, takes this {Ahoka p. 310) to 
refer to the uniformity of judicial investigation and the uniformity 
of punishment, but Prof. Hultzsch {Corpus Inscripiionuin Indtcarum, 
vol. I., revised edition, p. 125) understands it to mean “impartiality 
in judicial proceedings and impartiality in punishments.** If the 
second explanation is to be accepted as correct, there is no case for 
“Asoka^s solicitude for administrative uniformity" and thus the whole 
basis of Mr. Sarkar*s dictum falls to the ground. Even if we take 
the first interpretation, the idea that is here involved is evidently 
that of adminstrative centralisation of an imperial autocracy. To 
characterise this as amounting to “imperial nationalism" is to be 
guilty of a hopeless anachronism. 

Mr. Sarkar^ s verdict on my treatment of Kautilyds Artha^asira 

Mr. Sarkar has thought it fit to repeat his view that my chapter 
on Kautilya is but a “summary of translations of certain selected 
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topics” etc. I claim on the other hand on the basis of demonstrable 
facts that this chapter of the H.P.T. either breaks new ground or 
throws new light on the ground already traversed. I may mention, 
as illustrations of the former class, items like Kau^ilya^s idea of the 
relation of politics to other ‘ sciences,* historical significance of 
Kautilya's theory of kingship, his theories of internal administration 
and foreign policy, and the like. As examples of the latter kind may 
be mentioned my examination of the scope of , Kau^ilya^s work (in- 
volving a criticism of the views of Profs. Jacobi 'and Bhandarkar), 
of the philosophical significance of the Kautilyan theory of kingship 
(in which connection I have considered the opinions of Shamasastry, 
Bhandaikar and Bottazzi) and of the current parallelism between 
Kau^ilya and Machiavelli, not to speak of my revised interpretations 
of the text in a number of places (pp. i3on, 13411, 13511 etc.). It is also 
not without significance, as I showed in my reply, that Mr, Sarkar 
with all his aversion to the chapter under consideration, has selected 
two items from this ‘^degenerate** "summary of translations’* for de- 
tailed criticism — a fact which in itself indicates how little he believes 
in his own sweeping judgment. After this it will not be difficult 
to appraise Mr. Sarkar's verdict at its true worth. 

The province of Kaufilya's Arthamstra not ^^misunderstooiV' 

Mr. Sarkar complains afresh against me on the ground that I 
have '"sedulously avoided those contributions which constitute 
the greatness of the Arthdkastra in the history of politics'* etc. That 
I was not oblivious of the contents to which Mr. Sarkar refers is ren- 
dered quite certain by my description of the scope of the Arthamstra 
(H.P.T., p, 77) which Mr. Sarkar inspite of his "thorough acquain- 
tance” with my book has missed altogether. "A perusal of Kautilya’s 
work,’* I wrote in that connexion, "shows that this author treated the 
subjects of central and local administration, home and foreign policy, 
as well as civil law and the art of warfare. As Kautilya s work is 
admittedly a summary of the early Arthahastra literature, the natural 
presumption is that the same topics were dealt with in either case. 
This is reduced to a certainty by Kautilya*s own citations which make 
it abunduutly clear that all the above subjects were treated by his 
predecessors.’* If, then, I still omitted the consideration of "finance, 
Man^ala, strategy and tactics,” it was not because of "misunder- 
standing** of the province of Kautilya’s work, or rather of the Artha- 
6astra in general, but because I thought that the weight of author!- 
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tative example justified my exclusion of these items from a work 
on the history of political theories (see above). 

Mr, Sarkar^s amazing interpretation of '^KauHlyadatmnam'* 

While on this subject Mr. Sarkar premising that Indologists “as 
a rule” have ‘^misunderstood” the scope of Kautilya undertakes to 
enlighten them according to his lights. “The ArthaSastra,” he says, 
“is kauiilya-darmnain (kautilyan philosophy). It is, in other words, 
a theoretical speculative treatise and not a historical work designed 
to portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states.^' 
It will be seen that Mr. Sarkar’s case rests chiefly upon his inter- 
pretation of ^kauiilya-darmnam. Now a slight consideration of this 
point is enough to si jw Mr. Sarkar’s interpretation to be wholly 
wrong. The term Ula/aand does not mean philosophy or system 
of philosophy alone, but it bears other meanings such as ‘opinion/ 
‘intention’ etc. In the context (I. 10) in which the expression occurs 
in Kautilya’a work (Mr. Sarkar, it may he remarked, has thought 
it unnecessary .to specify this point) it is incapable of being inter- 
preted in any other way than by ‘opinion.’ Let me justify my position 
by quoting the original verses which run as follows : — 

trivargabhayasainSuddhan amatyan svesu karmasu/ 
adhikuryad yathasaucam ityacfirya vyavasthitah// 
na tveva kuryad atmanaiu devlm va lak.sam L^varah/ 
saucahetor amatyanam etat kautilyadarsanam// 

The purport of the above is evidently to convey Kautilya’s abro- 
gation or rather modification of a view of his teacher and there can 
in this case be no doubt about the meaning of *darsanam* This 
interpretation is .likewise offered by Ganapati Sastri who comments 
on the above as follew : — 

'‘Tad idam acaryanam matam ityarthakam slokam aha trivarge- 

tyadi uktam acaryamatam svamataiu tu naivam etc.” So also 

Meyer, the German translator of Kautilya, renders the above as 

follows : — “Das ist die stelliing, die die Lehrer einnehmen Das 

ist die Ansicht Kautilyas.” 

No misunderstanding^^ of scope of Katdilyds Arthak^stra 

Throughout this part of his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar does not seem 
sufficiently to recognise the fact that Kau{ilya’s work is not sui generis^ 
but is only one of a class of works concerned with this science (or 
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rather art). Rtghtly to understand the scope of Kautilya we have 
to begin by asking what, if any, information is available in his work 
about the scope of this science in general. Now if Mr. Sarkar had 
referred to H.P.T. (p. 74), he would have lighted upon a definition of 
ArthaSastra to the effect that it is a ‘science* concerned with the 
acquisition and protection of dominion. It is described in other words 
(as mentioned in H.P.T., p. 76) “essentially as the Art of Government 
in tfie widest sense of the term.** Now the early schools and authors 
of Arthahastra, as I pointed out furthermore in the same context, 
transcended the narrow limits of this definition so as to embrace 
within their survey not merely the Art of Government but the theory 
of the State as well. In the case of Kaujilya’s on the 
other hand, I observed by way of contrast (H.P.T., p. 126) that it 
involved a “studied neglect of abstract speculation** whence I drew 
the conclusion that its author dealt in conformity with the strict 
definition of the science “not with the theory of the State but with 
ihe Art of Government and kindred topics.** This judgment, then, 
was based not upon a “misunderstanding** of the scope of Kautilya 
or upon “shunting off the right track by an unwarrantably wrong 
attitude** towards him, but upon a careful comparison of Kau^ilya’s 
work with the early Arthahasira, especially (as noticed in my reply) 
by reference to Kautilya*s slender stock of political speculation, and 
his treatment of the same in connection with concrete problems of 
administration. 

Mr. Sarkar' s charge of exclusion of 'philosophy of the Art of 
Government^ wholly imaginary 

Taking as the text of his sermon the argument that “theories on 
constitutions, administration etc., belong as much to political phi- 
losophy as the theory on sovereignty, law, and justice, and so forth, 
Mr. Sarkar thinks that in my view “ the one group of items excludes 
the other,*’ The charge is wholly untrue. Alike in the section 
dealing with the early Art/msastra and the chapter on Kautilya, I 
have dealt setiatim with the theory of the state as well as that of 
the Art of Government involved therein. In the former section after 
examining the theories of kingship (pp. 89-101) I proceeded to analyse 
the rules of practical politics with the following prefatory words, 
“The theories of kingship in the Arthahastra^ while corresponding 
broadly to those of the DharmasUtras^ are not lacking In the formula* 
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tion of original principles. Originality, however, is the dominant note 
of the rules of practical politics, which constitute, as the definition of the 
science indicates, the core of the Arthamstra'^ In the latter chapter, 
after examining the theory of kingship at some length (pp. 131-139) I 
wrote as follows “From this meagre record of political theory that 
has been presented above, let us turn to consider what forms in 
Kaujilya the essence of his philosophy, we mean the branch relating 
specifically to the Art of Government,’' and thence I proceeded to 
discuss this subject during the sixteen pages subsequently following. 

Mr. Sarkar's method of inventing ^Hnconsisiencies'' and 
^'contradictions'' 

In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar conjures up a “contradiction** in iny 
estimate of Kautilya as given in two different places of my work, and 
he undertakes very chivalrously to save me from my difficulty. He 
writes, “In the passage in question (H.P.T,, p. 127) Dr. Ghoshal has 
made a categorical negative proposition in regard to the theoretical 

character of Arthamstra In pp. 76-77 of H.P.T. he makes it 

clear that the book embraces a mass of abstract speculation within 
its orbit” etc., Now what are the facts ? What I ‘*made clear*’ on 
the pages just mentioned was that the early Arthamstra {not the 
book of Kautilya) contained a mass of speculation besides dealing 
with the Art of Government. On the other hand, in the passage to 
which Mr. Sarkar refers, I made it equally ‘‘clear” that Kautilya’s 
work is distinguished from the early Arthamstra precisely by its 
“neglect of abstract speculation.” [I refrain from quoting the original 
extracts as they may be easily verified.] Mr. Sarkar thus mixes 
up the evidence belonging to two different sets of facts which, be it 
remembered, occur in two distinct chapters of my book and thus 
concocts a charge of “contradiction” against myself from my own 
writingSi 

Mr. Sarkar^ s groundless charges in connexion with treatment of 
the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita 

In connection with the theories under this head Mr. Sarkar has again 
charged me with “difficulties and inconsistencies” in my treatment of 
this subject. The truth of this remark will best be shown by an appeal 
to facts. One piece of “inconsistency’^ that he charges me with is 
tha». on page i8ii 1 “accept the metaphorical sacredness of sovereignty*' 
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in tiie Brahminical theory, while elsewhere (p. 277) I ‘^do not set much 
store by the same interpretation/^ Now the true facts are as follows. 
On the former page while admitting for the Mahabharata-Manusatnhita 
theories in part the idea of '^metaphorical sacredness/’ I wrote that 
“the most characteristic” of these theories was nevertheless concerned 
with the doctrine of the king's divine personality, and I quoted in 
support of this last statement two texts (Manu, VII, 5-7 and 6anti- 
parvan LIX, 128-136). On the latter page I rejected Mr. Sarkar's 
contention {Political Institutions, pp. 179-180) to the effect that “the 
Hindu doctrine of the king s divinity was a metaphorical expression” 
on the strength of the same text from the i^antiparvan that is mentioned 
above. These two statements, then, are not only not “inconsistent”, 
but are in perfect accord with each other. This point was sought 
to be specially impressed upon Mr. Sarkar in my reply, but he has 
chosen to take no notice of it. 

The second case of “inconsistency” or “difficulty” which Mr. 
Sarkar mentions is concerned with the significance of the Santipar- 
van passage just mentioned (LIX 128-136). Here, it is interest 
ing to note, Mr. Sarkar has been compelled to admit that there 
is a “theocratic touch” in the above passage. Another important 
modification is that whereas formerly he took the king's divinely 
ordained duty of protection to make the people “no less divine 
than the king”, he now understands it to mean that “the status of 
the people is no less divine or God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king.” In other words, he is now convinced that 
the divinity applies not to the people as such but to their status, and 
further he is himself in doubt as to the significance of these expres- 
sions. Mr. Sarkar's charge, even thus modified, can be shown to be 
without foundation. Of the groups of priniciples which in the theory 
of the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita balance the principle of 
monarchical authority, only one (viz, Manu, VII, 2) does this “on the 
.strength of divine injunctions themselves” (see H.P.T., pp. 184-186) 
and there is nothing in this group to connect it with the passage of 
the l^antiparvan under consideration. When therefore, Mr. Sarkar 
introduces this part of his rejoinder with the caption “Visnu enters 
the king, but makes him the people's seiva.it,” he gives an altogether 
erroneous version of the theories whose significance he professes to 
explain. 

' The third case of 'difficulty' mentioned by Mr. Sarkar is con- 
cerned with my alleged statement that “the Buddhist theory of corn 
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tract is incongruous with the Hindu (Mahabharata or Manu) doctrine 
of reciprocity.” I made no statement of this kind. On page 135 of 
the ILP.T. to which Mr. Sarkar refers, I declared certain extracts 
from Kautilya to involve an incongruous union of the theory of 
the king*s divinity and that of the elective origin of kingship as 
manifested in the form of “a Brahmanised adaptation of the Buddhist 
theory of contract.” It is clear, then, that the incongruity which 
I had in view lay in the blending of the Brahminical or the Buddhist 
theory of contract on the one hand and the doctrine of the king's 
divinity on the other. Here, then, there was no suggestion, even by 
implication, of any “incongruity” between the Buddhist an<^ the 
Brahminical theory. It is on the strength of such statements 
that Mr. Sarkar bases his charge to the effect that “the alleged 
divinity of the king and the democratic contract theory have proved 
to be veritable stumbling-blocks to the author.” 

Hindu mind*' — Hindu view" 

While in his earlier paper Mr. Sarkar dismissed the above terms 
that were used in my work as “vague and meaningless phrases/’ 
lie is now anxious to explain the ‘'standpcn'nt” from w hich he tliinks 
tiiem objeclionahic. Hence it appears that tlicsc cannot be altogether 
“vague and meaningless” from certain other stand-points. In 
what sense, then, my phrases according to IMr. Sarkar are still 
“objectionable” ? His answer by implication is that I have tried 
to describe “one launch of ideas” as the “characteristic product 
of India,” in disregard of “the diversity and tlie pluralism of Hindu 
political thinking.” Per contra he claims for himself as well as for 
certain standard authors whom I mentioned in my reply that their 
use of similar phrases “ nowhere ignores or overlooks the diversities” 
in their thought-world. As the whole of this argument rests on a 
series of assertions for which not a particle of evidence is forthcom- 
ing, it is impossible to take it seriously. 

To show how baseless is Mr. Sarkar’s charge on this point let me 
further quote a few extracts from an authoritative work of which 
I have made frequent use already. In the introductory chapter of his 
latest work on the history of Greek political i\\^oxy {Plato and his 
Predecessors) Barker undertakes to describe the Greek theory of 
the Slate. In the course of this chapter he frequently uses phrases 
which are the exact counterpart of the terms used by me, lh\ > 
we read, “Political thought begins with the Greeks, Its origin is con- 
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cerned with the calm and clear rationalism of the Greek inind'^ (ibid. p. 
i) ; ‘Svhatever may be said of the sacrifice of the individual to the State 
in Greek politics or in Greek theory, the fact remains that in Greece 
as contrasted with the rest of the ancient world man wav. less sacri- 
ficed to the whole to which he belonged than he was elsewhere” (p. 2) ; 
“home rule and self-sufficiency are in the traditional Greek view 
almost co.ivertible terms'^ (p. 5). 

The question of parallels 

On the subject of alleged ‘'agreement between Hobbesian absolu- 
tism of the Leviathan and those strands in the Hindu thought which 
promulgate obedience to the king on the basis of contract/' Mr. Sarkar's 
view has undergone a material change. In his first paper he was 
so confident of this agreement that he thought its ommission in the 
H.P.T. to be ‘"queer.” In his present paper he is willing to make 
allowances for impracticable identities and special difficulties. But 
he is still not prepared to give up his original position. Let me ex- 
amine the grounds on which he rests his case at present. In my reply, 
after noticing certain characteristics of the Hindu dotrine of obedi- 
ence based on the theory of contract, Tasked him to explain what 
agreement there could be between such conceptions and the Hobbe- 
sian view of absolute sovereignty. How does Mr. Sarkar answer 
the challenge ? He says that verbal identity is the least to be ex- 
pected in philosophical speculation and he refers us to his conclusion 
in an altogether different context to that effect. This point was not 
raised even by implication in the above argument, and Mr. Sarkar’s 
mention of it makes one suspect that he wants to escape out of an 
untenable position by confusing the issue?: Next Mr. Sarkar refers 
to his statement in another connection that much as the Indian 
material is '‘fragmentary and scrappy,'^ it is but “an undeveloped 
form of its Western counterpart, whence he draws the conclusion that 
‘'so far as the genus, type or tendency-group is concerned, the Hindu 
and the Western are alike, if not identical.” In his usual manner 
Mr. Sarkar has not cared to justi fy his bold generalisation by refer- 
ence to concrete facts. If we test it by the example under cosidera- 
tion, viz. the alleged parallelism between Hobbesian thought and cer- 
tain aspects of the Hindu theory of contract it turns out to be quite 
chimerical A reference to my argument in my earlier paper (I. H. Q., 
vol, II ; no. 2, p. 427) will show that the difference in this case is deeper 
than can be explained merely on the basis of the theory of “unde- 
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veloped forms." For while the Hindu doctrine of obedience from 
contract is inextricably mixed up with the doctrine of divine crea- 
tion of the king, the absolutism of Hobbes proceeds wholly on the 
basis of the contract theory. The difference in short is one of kind, not 
of degree. 

In his original paper Mr. Sarkar thought it fit to condemn my 
so-called ‘^arbitrary attitude in refusing to identify the Hindu 
cult of tyrannicide and resistance to the king with certain strands 
of the social contract theory" in Europe. The evidence for this 
accusation was niL In his rejoinder he undertakes, in answer to 
my challenge, to supply this omission. He refers in delightfully 
vague terms to two pages of the H.P.T. (pp. 188, 276) to support 
his contention that I am not ‘‘prepared, as a rule, to admit the rights 
of the people against their king.” Let me begin by informing Mr. 
Sarkar that if he had gone through my work with some attention, 
he would have lighted upon many more pages (e.g. pp. 64-65, 97, 
184-186, 209-210, 258) where I had distinctly pronounced in favour 
of the Hindu doctrine of popular sovereignty. Hut I propose here 
to confine myself to the evidence of the two pages mentioned by Mr. 
Sarkar. On H.P.T,, p. 18 1 (footnote 3) I observed with reference, 
to two verses of the Man usamhita (VII, iii-ri2) that they did not 
“involve an unequivocal enunciation of the doctrine of resistance” (as 
Mr. Sarkar took them to mean in an article contributed to the Political 
Science Quarterly ^ March, 1918), but that they “merely conveyed a 
solemn warning to the oppressive king.’* In this same context I 
referred to parallel passages which bear out my interpretation. How 
far my explanation is justified by the facts of the case may be judged 
from a quotation of the original text which runs as follows : — 
mohadfaja svarastram yah karsayatyanaveksaya/ 
sa ciradbhrasyate lajyajjlvitacca sabandhavah// 
fiarlrakar^anat pranah ksiyante praninam yatha/ 
tatha rajfiam api pranah k^lyante rastrakarsanat// 

“That king who through folly rashly oppresses his kingdom (will) 
together with his relations be ere long deprived of his life and of his 
kingdom. As the lives of living creatures are destroyed by torment- 
ing their bodies, even so the lives of kings are destroyed by their 
oppressing their kingdoms” — Buhler*s tr., S. B. E., vol. 25. 

Here, then, my reluctance to follow Mr. Sarkar in “admitting the 
rights of the people against their king" was due not to any irnate 
perversity but to the fact that the text appeared to me not to bear 
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out Mr. Sarkar’s meaning. On H.P.T., p. 276«. while criticis- 
ing a view attributing r3Uperiority of the Hindu theory over the 
Hobbesian, I pointed out inter alia that the Hindu thinl.ers failed 
to develop the case for popular sovereignty into a complete system. 
Here, again, I have showed no tendency to minimise the rights of the 
people except in so far as it is justified by the available evidence. 
Mr. Sarkar says apparently with reference to the last mentioned point 
that well-developed systems are “the farthest to seek for quite a 
long time yet” in Hindu political speculation. Quite so, but is not 
this item of sufficient importance to be borne in mind by those who 
are determined at any cost to seek “identifications” between the 
Hindu and Western theories? 

Multilinear vs. unilinear evolution 

On this question Mr. Sarkar’s method of argument is characteristic. 
He is content to repeat a string of generalisations having little relation 
to the question at issue. In the present instance he again expresses his 
view that my entire “book runs counter to the theory of multilinear 
evolution of social organisations*’ laid dow.n in the preface. Now when 
this charge was first brought against me by Mr. Sarkar, I has- 
tened to point out how again and again where Hindu political 
thought had appeard to me to make the nearest approach to the theory 
of the West, I had found it on closer inspection to reveal real and 
important differences. I quoted from iny “entire work” a number 
of examples, especially and above all the comparison between Hindu 
theories of kingship and Western theories of divine right. How does 
Mr. Sat kar deal with this argument ? Well, he ignores it from start 
to finish. This silence is all the more inexplicable since Mr. Sarkar 
with his professed kne- ledge of “other systems*’ was exactly in a 
position to enlighten other ‘^persons who are not adequately oriented” 
to them. Mr. Sarkar’s extreme reluctance to face my pointed argu- 
ments can be interpeted onlv on- the assumption that he is unable to 
meet them. If, then, I still believe Mr. Sarkar’s contention to the 
effect that my conclusion is an after-thought to be unworthy of serious 
notice, it is not myself but Mr, Sarkar that is to blame. But let me 
proceed. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar concedes that his unilinear 
development permits of multilinear evolution even within the limits 
of individual thought-systems. It is easy to see that this admission 
involves, inspite of Mr. Sarkar’s disclaimer, an important modification 
of his original position and a notable approximation to my own view. 
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Mr, Sarkar thinks it proper nevertheless to condemn my *^sociology 
or culture-history*' as involving an attempt to emphasise the contrast 
between the East and the West. How unfair this verdict is will be 
seen from the fact that Mr. Sarkar, as he candidly admits, is not sure 
of his data. 

Kauiilya and Machiavelli 

I now come to the last item in Mr. Sarkar’s formidable array of 
charges^ I mean, the alleged parallelism between Kaiitilya and Machi- 
avelh all along the line. I notice at the outset that Mr. Sarkar has 
tacitly given up his claim to have anticipated my verdict on a certain 
point of methodology shared by the Italian with the Indian. On 
other points Mr. Sarkar chooses to stick to his original view. Re- 
garding the historical position of the two thinkers, e.g., he maintains his 
original position which he now seeks to justify on the material point 
by saying, ‘‘Machiavelli as a believer in Rafad/iarma or duties of 
princes had a long line of teachers** (here follow some examples). Un- 
happily this “very simple*' answer is concerned with the least charac- 
teristic feature of the Italian's thought, and it altogether ignores the 
most significant part of his teaching. When it is claimed for Machia- 
velli that he was “the first modern political philosopher,** it is evidently 
his use of the historical method, his remarkable attitude towards 
religion and morality and even his conception of politics as an art of 
government that are kept in view. 

As regards the relative scope of Machiavelli and Kauiilya, with- 
out denying the “extent** of the former's “studies and writings," it 
may perhaps be pointed out that the details of internal admistration 
including the component parts of a highly complex admistrative 
machinery together with an elaborate code of laws such as we find 
in Kautilya's work are not paralleled in Machiavellis writings. More- 
over in estimating the relative contribution of the two to philoso- 
phical thought it is not ^‘irrelevant** to remember the fact that the 
** Artkasastra as a whole announces itself as a single “science*' relating 
to the acquisition and preservation of dominion, while among all 
the “studies and writings** of Machiavelli only the Prince, the Dis- 
course on Livy and the History of Florence can be conceived together 
as forming a system and even there the unifying principle does not 
rest directly on the assumption of a single science. 

As to the respective ideals of Kautilya and Machiavelli, Mr. Sarkar 
believes as before that a contrast between these is ‘'non-existent.* 
He quotes an opinion about the aim of the ^^Prined* together with 
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the title of the last chapter of that book to show that ^‘security of 
state is Machiavelli's fundamental thought.** But if language has 
any meaning, both these arguments imply not the “security of the 
state** but its acquisition of new dominion. As to Mr. Sarkar^s plea 
that “the gospel of territorial agrandisement constitutes the very 
life-blood of Kaufcilya/’ it is, I think, sufficiently answered by the 
words I wrote in my reply, “Making full allowance for the cult of 
vijigx^u^ cZUuranta^ cakravariin, it cannot be forgotten that Kautilya 
unlike Machiavelli pointedly deprecates territorial annexations." Be- 
fore leaving this part of my subject, I may add that Mr. Sarkar has 
left altogether unanswred the argument on whose basis I thought 
his conception of “a most marvellous identity in subject-matter as 
well as methodology** between Kautilya and Machiavelli to be wrong. 

As to the respective morals of Kautilya and Machiavelli what I 
wrote in the H.P.T. was to the following effect. “It appears at first 
sight that Kautilya rivals and even surpasses Machiavelli in his sacrifice 
of these principles to the end of public welfare. Nevertheless it has to 
be remembered that Kautilya reserves his immoral state-craft in 
general for extreme cases*^ etc. Mr. Sarkar confronts me with the 
evidence of some texts of Machiavelli which he thinks to be “literal 
paraphrase of Kaujilyan sentiments.** Let me admit the general 
similiarity of nearly all these texts with the ideas of Kautilya. I 
say “nearly all* advisedly since I notice that one of Mr. Sarkar*s 
quotations is so incomplete that it does not convey t) author’s 
meaning in full. The passage occurs in chapter XVII of tL . '^Prince'' 
and is thus summarised by Mr. Sarkar. “In chapter XVIII, Machia- 
veHi*s morality teaches that there are two methods of combat, the 
one by law and the other by force. The first proper to man, the 
second to beasts.” The immediately following lines which Mr. 
Sarkar has not thought it fit to quote are pitched in a different key. 
They are as follows. “But as the first method is often inopportune, 
one must have recourse to the second. It is therefore necessary to 
know well how to use both the beasts and the men.” This little 
statement, inspite of Mr. Sarkar*s assurance to the contrary, may well 
“shock the prejudices” even of those who do not consider Machiavelli 
to be the incarnation of evil. However that may be, the effect of the 
line of argument mentioned above would obviously be to modify my 
view on this particular item of comparison between Kautilya and 
Machiavelli.* U. N. GhoshaL 

♦The controversy is closed.— Ed. 



Pathakam 


One of the most common varieties of literary entertainment 
amongst us is Pathakam or Pathakam parayuka, i.e. the exposition in 
a dramatic form of any incident from the Puranas. Here the whole 
exposition is in the local vernacular, Malayalam, and it entirely dis- 
penses with all fcinds of technical gestures. Further, there are no 
stage equipments and no conventions, except the presence of a Brah- 
min and a lighted lamp— both easily available— to be satisfied. For 
these reasons this variety of entertainment is very popular amongst 
all classes of people. For this reason and for the fact that it has 
created a large body of literature, a note about it may not be uninter- 
esting. 

As the term itself suggests, the actor must be quite learned. 
Besides he must have a witty tongue and shrewd powers of obser- 
vation. These are the qualifications of an ideal actor. Of course 
there are quacks, but even these take care to coach themselves up 
in the particular portion they expound. The dress of the actor is 
very simple, though quaint. He has ahead-dress^ which has some 
faint attempt at ornamentation, though in th: absence of this the 
tying of a piece of red cloth round his head will quite suffice. His 
breast is generally uncovered, but is adorned with sandal paste, 
necklaces or garlands. Further, he ties around his waist over his 
ordinary dress a piece of red cloth. There is indeed nothing to 
mark off the stage from the pit but a lighted lamp which separates the 
actor from the audience. There is no curtain, nor is there any need for 
a curtain. 

When everything is ready, the lamp is lighted and the actor comes 
and stands facing it. He then performs 'Mangalam* in a voice that 
is scarcely audible, The verse, which is Sanskrit mixed with Mala- 
yajam, or Manipravalam, as it is generally called, runs thus : — 

ghoranam danavanamurutaraprtanabharakhinnani dharitrim 
oro-lllavatarairalakinotu sama§vasayantaiu nitantam/ 


I The possession of a head-dress is looked lipon as .the hall-mark 
ot proficiency in the actor. This is, especially in olden days, given 
after a practical proficiency test in the temple at Taliparamba, presided 
over by a learned coterie of judges and hence is looked upon as a 
coveted distinction, 
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ksirambhodhau bhujamgadhipaSayanatale yoganidramudaram 
nerekaikkondu laksmlkulurmula punarum padmanabham 

bhajethah// 

This is then followed by a long prose piece setting forth in a very 
chaste and elegant language the aims of narration, i.e., the art the actor 
is professing, which runs as follows : — 

purusarthacatusthayathe sadhippanayikondakhila-jagadadharabhu- 
tanayi, saccidananda-svarupiyaya bhagvan firinarayanate srimadpada- 
ravindamgate hrdayakamalakaranikamadhyattihgalammaru vaccu 
niscalabhaktipurassaram iipasiccu kollanam; ennatu kiltatekandu mattu 
asarangajayi, anityaiigajayi, alpasukhapraclangalayirikkunna ororo 
samsSrasagaratarangahgalil sarabhudhya paribhramiccu vrthatanne 
kalaksepam ceytu duritamarjjikkayenniye mattornphalam varuvatilla 
diiritamarjjikka ennuvarunnasamayattihkal I§varasseva ceytu durita- 
nivrtti varutti gativarutti kollannam. I§varanes sevikkayennuvarunna 
samayattingal sevamargaiigajum palaprakarenayundu : devalayaiigalil 
pradaksinam, pratimarccauam, svarfipadhyanam, kathafiravanam, 
kathaprasangam ennitukaHl kaliyugattihgalanayasenamoksatte 
sadhipanayikondu kathaprasaingatholam nannallate mattonnum. 
Kathaparayuka ennu varunna samayattirikal vakkinnu madhuryadi 
salgunakalate paripurnata venam: ayatonninteyum tanne lavalesam 
polum parijhanamilla ; enkilumubhayakula pari^udhanmarayi satkar- 
maniratanmarayirikkunna brahmanarekondu narayapetta sabhama- 
dhyalte*prapiccu pathiccativannam prasaiigikkuka ennuvarunnasamaya- 
thiiikalsvara ! ivante budhi esvarakathayilallc layiccatu ! ivannu melil 
giinotkarsam vardhikatte* — enniiigine mahabrShmanarute anugra- 
harnundakumennatre matguru bhutan/eniyogam. 

— gurukarunya laksminiyogat/ 

The opening verse and the subsequent prose passage may well be 
compared to the verse which concludes the Nandi rites and the 
Prastavana or Sthapana, we are familiar with in dramas. 

These items over, he beginj again in Malayalam and describes 
the particular situation of the story he is going to expound. The 
audience being thus well introduced to the context, he recites the 
text and expounds it with a wealth of illustration making references 
to current social topics and not rarely to individuals. There is little 
of acting, though appropriate gestures are often utilised to make the 
narration more vivid and appealing. He also enjoys, though in a 
limited measure, freedom of speech, but for fear of losing his patronage 
he does not use it to the same extent as the CakySr docs. Thus 
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the main aim of this variety of popular entertainment appears 
to be the impartation of education leavened with wit and 
humour. 

Such is Pathakam^ and it will be seen that this is not far distant 
from that variety of Kuttu-Sanskrit theatre— called Prabandham 
Kuttu. For, in, both we have dramatic exposition, and both serve 
more or less the same purposes. The two, however, are different and 
the differences may briefly be summed up as follows:— (i) In Kuttu 
there are both acting and narration, but in Pathakam the latter pre- 
dominates ; (2) In Kuttu there is scope for more than one actor, but 
in Pathakam there can be only one actor; (3) In Kuttu a particular 
class of Ambalavasis alone are allowed to act, namely the Cakyars 
and the Nahgyars, but in Pathakam all caste Hindus, as far down as 
the last sub section of Ambalavasis, can act ; (4) In Kuttu significant 
gestures of a technical character find a prominent place, but in Patha- 
kam gestures exist not as a means of, but as an aid to, communica- 
tion ; (S) Fof Kuttu a stage, or a semblance of a stage, music and 
some sort of costume are necessary, but Pathakam completely dis- 
penses with these ; and (6) It is a convention that Kuttu can be per- 
formed only in a Devasadas, i.e, in a temple, but Pathakam may 
be conducted anywhere, the only condition being that there must 
be a Brahmin in the audience. 

A careful scrutiny of the difference will show that in Pathakam we 
have Prabandham Kuttu in miniature. The prominence given to the 
vernacular and the freedom given to the performance, the place of and 
the person acting are evidently innovations introduced in the direction 
of simplification with a view to make it more and more popular and 
well was it for our land that such a type of recreation came into exis- 
tence. For, as a result of this the sparks of Sanskrit learning came to 
light up even the masses. 

From another point of view also, we feel grateful to the origina- 
tors of Prabandham Kuttu and Pathakam. For, these have led to 
the creation of a large body of Campu Literature in Sanskrit, locally 
known as Prabandhams.* In number they are over thirty and in 
volume they may fill about 300 pages of royal size, while in merit 
they easily occupy a high place in literature, Here is a definite 


I A detailed notice of these works is under preparation by the 
present writer, 
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measure of Kerala contribution to Sanskrit literature, but, alas, it is 
yet unknown and un judged. 

These two kinds of popular entertainments have borne fruit in 
quite another direction also. The need for an expository commen- 
tary to help the Cakyars and Pathakakarans worked as a powerful 
driving force to create a school of literary criticism in the land ; it 
can be said without any exaggeration that in this field the Mala- 
yajis — chiefly Nambudiris — top the list of commentators. One com- 
mentary alone need be mentioned to substantiate this, namely the 
Vidyullata on the Meghasandeha, 

Thus it will be seen that the continued popularity of these two 
varieties of entertainments, Prabandham Kfittu and Pathakam, have 
not merely supplied a source of noble recreation to all alike, both 
the literate and tlie illiterate, but also enriched the Sanskrit literature 
both by original contributions and by valuable commentaries. 

K. R. PlSHAROTI 


Two New Publications about Buddhism 

I should like to draw the attention of Indian scholars to two 
recent publications : Louis dc la Vallee Poussin^s La morale Bouddhique 
(Paris 1927) and Th, Stcherbatsky’s. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
(Leningrad 1927). No student of Buddhism can leave these two 
books unread. 

Professor Poussin calls his book Buddhist morals, but it is a 
systematic treatise on the Buddhist religion. And it differs from other 
books of a similar kind in being a condensed epitome of what 
Vasubandhu and his school actually teach. In other words, it contains 
the system of ancient Buddhists themselves, and not a modern 
European discussion and evaluation. 

Professor Stcherbatsky has also throughout based his study on tlie 
systematic treatises of learned Buddhist theologians, and added 
a careful translation of Nagarjuna’s Treatise of Relativity and Candra- 
kirti*s commentary. The famous Russian scholar is a learned 
savant, and, besides, he possesses the almost intuitive faculty of grasp- 
ing the most intricate details and systems, which is sometimes 
found with the best Sastrins. 


Sten Konow 
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Journal of the Aeiatie Society of Bengal, vo). xxii, (1926), no. i. 

C. W. Gurner. — Some Textual Notet on Ahvagho^^a's * Buddhacarita^ 
A few emendations of the text of the Buddkacarita have been 
suggested here. 

Umesh Chandra Bhattaciiarjee.— Upanisad Texts and their 
Position in Sruti Literature, The author points out in this article 
that the earlier Upanisads, which had no independent existence, 
originated, as parts of the Brahmanical literature, in the same 
way in which the Brahmanas had developed, and opposes the 
view of those who suggest that the philosophy of the Upanisads 
sprang outside the circle of Brahmanical influences i.e. among the 
Ksatriyas. 


Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. xv. 

Narendra Nath Law. — The Spiritual Culture of the Hindus and 
the Interpretation of their Civilization, The writer of the article 
is of opinion that for the right interpretation of the civilization of 
the Hindus, it is essential that the value of its spiritual side should be 
fully realized, as the spiritual culture of the Hindus was indissolubly 
connected with their civilization, and influenced every phase of 
their life. 

Carlo FormiciiL— The Upanisads as the Land-mark in the History 
of Indian Thought, The paper has been divided into three parts 
dealing with (i) Upanisadic Period, (ii) Atman in the Upanisads 
and (iii) the Doctrine of Karman. 

SURES Chandra Dutt. — The Dialectic of Sankata and Ramanuja 
in Relation to the Western Types of Dialectic, 

Sarat Chandra Mitra. — On the Cult of the Sun-god in Medmval 
East Bengal, 

KshetreSA Chandra CHATTOPiDHYAYA.— Identification of the 
]^g-vedic River Sarasvatl and some connected Problems, The paper 
in the main tries to prove that in the earlier portions of the 
Qg-veda, Sarasvat! stands for the Indus, and in the tenth ma^c^ala, 
it denotes the Sarsuti in Kuruk^etra, 
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ViDHUSHEKHAKA Bh ATTACH A RYYA.— Sandhyaksaratativa. This is 
a philological discussion in Bengali on the sandhyakiiarai (combina- 
tion-syllables) or dipthongs of the Sanskrit alphabet. 


Journal of Indian Hittoryi April, 1937 

S. KrishnaSWAMY Aiyangar.— Gurjara Empire in North India. 

B. Bhattacharyya.— The writer is inclined to 
identify Vindhyavasin, a reputed Sahkhya teacher mentioned in 
several Sanskrit philosophical works, with Varsaganya, who has 
also been named in the Bhamatl. He assigns him a date (A. D. 
250*310; earlier than Isvarkrsna. 

R, Sathyanatha Aiyar.— Climacteric of Talikoia. This is an 
estimate of the effects of the battle of Talikota on the empire of 
Vijayanagar. 

D. B, Diskalkar. — Chronology of the Paramara Rulers of India. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1937 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. — The Unknoivn Co founders of Buddhism. 
The purport of the article is that Hinayana Buddhism is not 
a homogeneous whole borrowed or derived from a still more 
ancient system or planned by Gotama alone, but a heterogenous 
aggregate — a complex of teaching to which contributions were 
made by the distinguished early converts like Kondanfia, Vappa, 
Saripiitta. There were also men of the world who had a hand in 
the shaping of the religion, 

E. H. Johnston. — The Text of the Buddhacarita, Cantos IVIIL 
Mr. Johnston has utilised a fresh manuscript of the Buddha-carita, 
Dr. Weller’s edition of the Tibetan text with German translation, 
etc,, and has suggested some improvements in the readings of 
the Sanskrit text. 

R. L. Turner. — The Phonetic Weakness of Terminational Elements 
in IndO'Aryan. Prof. Turner shows how some of the terminational 
elements of Indo- Aryan languages have undergone changes. This 
is due to the fact that the terminational elements are not properly 
accented and the muscular effort in uttering them is not . intense. 
As other means of expressing grammatical relationship came into 
being, the terminations were still more lightly stressed ; conse- 
quently phonetic changes in the Indo-Aryan languages were rapid. 
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N. D. UlMmw. -Suddkist Miscellanea, 

(1) The writer shows that the name of the Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
teiSvara should be Avalokita-svara as the latter corresponds to the 
Chinese rendering Kuar- Yeir. This is corroborated by an old Central 
Asian ms. which gives the name as Avalokiia-svata, The writer 
suggests that the form Avalokitefivara has come through the blend- 
ing of the two names Avalokitasvara and Loke'avara, 

(2) Central Asian Recensions of the Sadaharma-Purtdarlka» In 
this paper, a comparative study of various recensions has been made 
leading to the conclusion that there were at least tzoo Central Asian 
recensions of the Saddharma-Pun^arkal, 

(3) Futuie and Condition'll in Buddhist Sanskrit, The purpose 
of this note is to show ‘‘certain peculiarities in the use of the two 
above-named verbal forms in some Buddhist Sanskrit works.*’ 

F. VV, Thomas and G. L. M. Clanson. A Second Chinese Buddhist 
Text in Tibetan Character, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1927 

S. K. De. — On the Date of the Subh^itavali, It has been pointed 
out here that a reference to Vallabhadeva and his Subhasjta- 
vali in Sarvananda’s Tiiasarvasva, which was composed, accord- 
ing to its author himself in 1160 A.D., supplies a lower limit to 
the date of the anthology and does not justify a later date like 
the 15th century assigned to it by Peterson. 

n. R. DiVEKAR.— Dual Authorship of the Kavyafrakasa, The 
author of this article arrives at the definite conclusion that the 
Karikas of the Kavyaprakaha as far as the figure of speech Pari' 
karay i.e., up to the first half of the iiStli verse of the last chapter 
were composed by Mammata, and the rest f)f the Karikas and 
the whole of the v tti were written by Alaka. 



Obitaary Notice 

The Late Dr E. Hultzsch (1857-1927) 

Dr. Eiigen Hultzsch was born at Dresden in March 1857; he 
studied Classical and Oriental Philology, especially Sanskrit, at Bonn 
and at Leipzig; he became a Privatdocent for Oriental Studies at the 
University of Vienna in 1882. Dr. Biihler, who after his retirement 
from India made the Austrian capital a centre of Oriental Studies, 
soon after he was appointed to its University Chair of Sanskrit and 
Indology, and who founded the Oriental Institute of Vienna and be- 
sides started, as an auxiliary to it, the Vienna Oriental Journal, intro- 
duced Hultzsch to the study of Indian Epigraphy. In the course of 
1884-5, with the magic charm of Indology strong upon him, Hultzsch 
travelled for six months in Northern India and Kashmir during which 
he collected valuable manuscripts and inscriptions. He was appointed 
in 1886 Superintendent of Epigraphy for the Madras Presidency. 
The 1st volume of South Indian Inscriptions^ Tamil and Sanskrit, 
which v/as published by the Government of Madras in 1890 was 
chiefly the result of his special labours in 1886-87, supplemented with 
the assistance of the talented Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya. A second 
volume followed, dealing with the numerous and valuable inscriptions 
engraved in the great Temnle of Tanjore (1891-95), the first 3 parts 
of which were done by Dr. Hultzsch himself and the following by 
Mr. Venkayya who later rose to be the Government Epigraphist for 
India. Scrupulous accuracy in the minute details of the transcripts 
and a sound comparative study of the records themselves which would 
extract from them all the historical facts marked all his editing work} 
while in the editing of the Tamil inscriptions he deviated to some 
extent from the methods follow'ed by Drs, Biihler and Fleet in their 
publication of Sanskrit inscriptions. 

Dr. Hultzsch retired from the post of Epigraphist in 1903 and 
remained till his death Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Halle; 
he was for long Secretary to the P^utrehe Morgenlindische Gesellschaft* 
He published three Reports on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
South India in the years 1895-1905, the lines of which were largely 
followed by the later Reports on the search for Tamil, Sanskrit and 
Telugu manuscripts in the Southern Presidency, undertaken by the 
Government Oriental Mss, Library. The magnum opus of Dr. Hultzsch 
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was his monumental edition of the Inscriptions of Asoka, “likely to 
be the most authoritative edition of the Edicts yet published.” It 
contains an exhaustive Introduction which describe.^ fully each one of 
the Emperor's records and has also chapters on the Emperor, his 
religion and empire, and on the grammars of the various groups of 
inscriptions. The texts and translations are accompanied by excellent 
collotype reproductions of negatives made from estampages of the 
Edicts, Many of Dr. Hultzsch's treatises on Indian Epigraphy were 
published in The Indian Antiquary. lie was close) \' associated 
with the editing of the Epigraphia Indica from its inception down to 
1907. He was a profound scholar of Sanskrit and I’rakrit, edited 
several works like Baudhuy ana's Law-Book (1884); Prolegomena su 
Vasantaraja t^akuna (1879;; l\Iadana*s Parijaiamalijarl (1906) ; Magha’s 
Himpllavadha (translated into German and published last year) 
and others. His seventieth birthday was to have been celebrated 
early this }*ear ; but death snatched him off a few 'veeks too soon 
and thus prevented the consummation of the desire of his friends and 
admirers to present him with a complimentary volume of essays. 


C. S. Skinivasaciiari 
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On the Oanakya-sutrani 

In the second edition of the Kautallya Arthasastra R. 
Shamasastry has published, as an appendix, the Camkya- 
sutrmif and thereby countenanced, in a way, a presumption 
tliat they are somehow connected with the Kautallya or its 
author. He has, however, shown that they are not to be 
taken for the sutra alluded to in the anonymous^ verse 
^ • He is, no doubt, quite right. But 

then it may be asked, what are those Caijakya-sutra^i f 

It is quite evident that in the title of this work suti^a is 
not to be taken in the usual denotation of the word. For 
the meaning of most of these sniras is quite plain, and to 
write a hhasya on them would be useless, nay absurd. They 
have, as a rule, very much the character of adages, and may 
bo quoted in discussions for succinctly stating one’s opinion 
and giving, at the same time, more weight to it. In practice 


I This verse does not make part of the Kautallya, but is appended 
to it in the mss. It is certainly not by Kautalya. For (i) it is an 
atya, a metre which does not occur in the Artha§astra, (2) no ancient 
writer would use the perfect in speaking of his own work 
and (3) the author of the Arthasastra calls himself by no other name 
but Kautalya. The verse in question is most probably taken from 
some old commentary on the Kautallya. 

1. H. Q.| DECEMBER) 192 / < 
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they are more useful than gnomic verses with which pedantic 
savants like to adorn their conversation, because like adages 
they directly make for the point at issue, while gnomic verses 
generally contain more statements than are called for by the 
occasion. 

'die 3 ul)ject of the CivHakya-sutraijii is policy, both poli- 
tical wisdom, rajaiiUi or daittfanlli, and prudence in the con- 
duct of life, general nUi. The former is treated of in the 
opeoing part of the work (some hundred sutras) and spora- 
dically in the remainin ;■ part also when an occasion offers ; 
but in the last 400 sutras or more the main subject is rules 
of life, r.i this part, Le,, in about four-fifths of the whole 
work, tli-re is no plan or logical arrangement, but small 
groups of sutras, linked together by a common idea or a 
catchword, succeed each other without any apparent order. 
The opening part of tlio work has less the character of a 
miscellany, since the author there treats of subjects contained 
in the Kautaliya, chiefly in the first and eighth adhikai'attas 
of it. In this part occur several borrowings from the Artha- 
sastra, two are identical, — no. 32: ’^jrsra; cf. p. 21 ; 

no. 91: cf. p. 328; others are more or less 

differently worded, e.g., no. 22: cf. p. 26 : 

and p. 822: . Of the same kind are nos. 17, 

21, 62, 53, cf. pp.55, 58, which need not be transcribed here, as 
the editor has already quoted, in the footnotes of his text, the 
parallel passages from the Arthasastra. Sometimes a sulra 
seems to give in a condensed form the meaning of a longer 
passage, e g., no. 64: as compared with the ardlictr 

Sloka p. 251: ft eAwt s'*?! . 

In most cases the changes introduced in the original sen- 
tences of the Kautallyam by the author of the sHtratii are quite 
arbitrary and serve no reasonable purpose. This would have 
been otherwise, if the same man had composed both works. 
And besides, in that case, he would have made a more systema- 
tic abstract from his former work, and not have selected 
a few subjects only; nor would he have allotted, as he actually 
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did, only a fourth part of the sMras to rajanlti, and the 
majority of them to general nUi, which he did not treat of 
in the Arthasatra. I, therefore, have no doubt that the 
CS^akya-sfltrSflii are by a later author who drew upon the 
Kautallyam and other sources besides. Of what kind the 
latter were will now bo discussed. 

A close study of the Cafliakya-sutrS^Li discovers a curious 
fact. A considerable uuinbor of them are solitary jJUdas of 
a sloka, quite regular ones, odd as well as eveupodas, e.ff., 
no. 503: no. 507: wart siqlvfit . There are 28 

cases of an odd pgda of the Pathya (2nd foot 
viz,, nos. 34, 48, 89, 144, 222, 232, 234, 249, 251, 276, 297, 
307, 313, 366, 367, 419, 451, 459, 460, 466, 473, 503, 533, 634, 
537 , 539, 561, 569. — and 10 padas of a FipwlS, viz., 2nd 
Vipula (2nd foot — w w I49j 4th Vipulft (2nd foot 
— w-^): 91, 138, 237, 385, 411, 420, 493 ; VipulS 
(2nd foot w — •is') 279 .^ 

There are 11 cases of an even pada, viz: 67, 171, 327, 410, 
416, 417, 418, 421, 506, 507, 532. Besides no,. 209 is an 
ardhasloka, no. 250 becomes one by transposition of the 
pMas, and no. 212 contains two even padas. ® 

Now it can be easily proved that nc*- by mere chance so 

1 With regard to these Vipula-padas it may be remarked that 
with the e-KCcption of two all are 4th Vipulas, which in Sanskrit 
Literature are by far less frequent than any of the three preceding ones 
and are almost entirely avoided by most classical poets. In only three 
cases, »/«., 41 1, 493, 542 the first foot is 'iir — •^ — , the usual 
form in epical and classical poemsj while in the remaining cases the 

first foot has the form ^ , which elsewhere occurs only 

quite sporadically. The single instance of the second Vipula (no. 
149) has also an unusual form, the first foot being ^ ^ 
which is occasionally met with in the Epics only. The u- Vipula 
is restricted almost to the Mahabharata. 

2 To the above list may be added a number of sutras of which 
the beginning is a fada and the rest is in prose, viz., nos. 54, 9/. 174, 
241, 343, 403, 518 ; the reverse is the case in no. 436. 
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many sutra$ could have assumed the form of regular padaa 
of a slokn. For in a clause of eight aksaras there are 256 
possible combinations of short and long syllables •, only 24i 
of these combinations give regular odd padas of a Pathya, 
and 16 0Ven padas, altogether 40 regular pddas. Therelore, 
if mere chance bad decided the form of the sutras of eight 
alcmras, the proportion of the metrical ones (not taking into 
account Vipulas for the reasons suggested in the last loot-note 
bub one) viz. 40, to the rest, viz, 216, would be 5'4 : 1. But in 
the Cauakya-sutras there are 28 + 11 = 39 regular pddas, and 
20 auli’aa of eight syllables which cannot be considered as 
pddas of a sloka, viz., nos. 7, 22, 90, 107, 134, 175, 258, 285, 
295, 310, 315, 332, 353, 372, 442, 449, 464, 490, 600, 515, 542. 
Here the proportion of unmetrical to metrical sutras is 20: 
39, or nearly 1:2, i.e„ nearly ten times smaller than we might 
expect it to be if chance alone had been responsible for the 
form of those sm{ ms. Ibis, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that most of the metrical stdras were intended as padas 
of a iloka actually. And this I can prove to be true in the 
following cases. No, 537: >1^ first pdda of a well-known 

verse in Manu, 7, 213, occurring also in the Mahabharata, 
CSijakya-sataka ; and of another one in Vrddha-Cauakya ; no. 
307: vm' first pdda of the verse in Manu 2, 239, and one 

in Ca^^akya-sataka ; no. 473: ’nrnprftwt ^:, beginning of a well- 
known verse in the Hitopadesa, and two more quoted in the 
Subhftsit^vali; no. 34: first pada of four different 

verses quoted in Boehtlingk’s Indische Spriiche ; no. 419: 

beginning of a verse in Vrddha-Cauakya, with the 
variant for No. 249: v<tsftnfvnt w. may be compared 
with the following verse in the Hitopadesa: v»9- 
w: , no. 222: 5:!!# with the verse in Cfiuakya- 

ijataka: ^ fVui, no. 421 v# with the 

whole line in Mahabharata 12,6000: »nfti vrf vm' 
^ ; no. 327 : with the end of a line in Cagakya- 


I Corrected from 
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sabaka coming after ftf’ No. 639 : 

together with the next one which is not a pat?®, 

reprosonts tui ardhaaloka which occurs four times in the 
Mahabhitrata and elsewhere^, vis.: 

The two suiras nos. 374 and 375 : ^ tj, sjn" '«t |q‘ ^ 

nro both mere prose, yet they will be readily recognised as a 
paraphrase of a well -known verse whicli occurs in Vrddlia-Ctiiia- 
kya and is quoted in dubhiisitavali, Vikraniacarita, etc, 

R«mP«A THim’ ( or 1 

I’m' 3<T2if' qi§n qf«wrr?^?l 11 

A variant ol the 3rd piida is MfkW 

In the above nine cases I have been able to assign a pat?® 
given as a sulra to some known sloka as its seeming origin. 
By a more searching investigation the number of these 
identifications might no doubt bo considerably augmented. 
Bub I do not believe that allpac?as occurring in the Sutrai.ii 
or the majority of them have actually been taken by the 
author from the original slokas of which they once formed 
part; many of them, I suppose, had already acquired a sort 
of independent existence as proverbial sayings without any 
reference to their origin. For in some c '' the above cases, 
viz., nos, 34, 307, 473, 539, I have pointed out more tlian one 
verse in which the same pada occurs ; their authors most 
probably regarded tho pada in question as a proverb, and 
used it in composing a suhhasita of their own, a samasya 
as it were. As a further proof of my theory I adduce an 
adage with which all readers of Sanskrit are familiar : 

?ranntr. ; it is a regular pada, whose source is not known if indeed 
it was once taken from an original sloka. An Adage states 
a general truth, and therefore when used in conversation 
adds weight to one’s opinion. In many languages, e.g., in 


1 Indische Spriiche, 6595 and notes. 

2 A somewhat different case is no. 490 : ’sdi (not a 

regular pada)-, it may have been suggested by Vajilavalkya, i, 115 : 
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German, a great number of adages are rhythmical or even 
rliymod ; for a short verse is more impressive than prose. If 
for the same purpose in Sanskrit a rhythmical form was to 
be chosen, the fcida of a s'loka whose rhythm was familiar 
to all, would appear to be the most appropriate form of an 
adage •, for an adage should be short and announce one general 
truth, the point at issue for which it is used. A complete 
stanza is too large and pretentious ; it generally illustrates 
more than one point ; well suited for written works like the 
Pancatantro, Hitopadesa, etc., it is out of phice in oral 
proceedings because it unduly interrupts the course of dis- 
cussion. 

A groat number of such adages in the form of a pada 
of a sloka was, I assume, at some time the common property 
of the educated classes of India. From this common stock 
I he author of the Cilijakya-sUtraiji derived some of the 
sTdms in question ; on their model he may have coined some 
of his own composition ; perhaps those which present an un- 
usual form of a Vipuhl may be thus ascribed to him. In 
this way tlie occurrence of so many pMas of a sloka in his 
work can be satisfactorily explained. 

It should, however, be noted that in the SutrSm there 
occur no padas of the Tristubh or Jagati ; perhaps they were 
regarded as too far removed from prose to be used in con- 
versation or discussions. There seems to have been no 
objection to simple iambic or trochaic metres. For nos. 
56 and 402 are iambic tetrameters, 526 an iambic pentameter, 
and 233 a catalectic trochaic tetrameter. The metre of no. 
462 is called Pramml, that of no, 233 Scunctiiihd, and of 464 
Sirphalila. These metres are very rare in refined poetry, but 
they are not uncommon in popular literature, which may 
have been a fertile source of adages. 

Only a small part of the siitras is metrical, the majority 
are prose sentences ; some of them may have been popular 
sayings in Sanskrit or translated into it from the vernacular 
language, but most of them were probably penned by the 
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author himself. Which works furnished him with the 
materials for them is doubtful ; only this lauch is certain 
that his guide for the rajanlti was the Kaufaliyam. His 
treatment of common nitty being all but systematical, seems 
to have bon a new departure. The subjects for this part 
of his work were probably furi'ished him by the vast gnomic 
literature both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, bGsi<les tho Dharnia- 
silstra and similar rvorks. 

The Ca^iakya-sutraiji and Ciinakya-s'atiika (Vrddha- 
Ca^iakya, etc.) are, as indicated by the titles, imputed to 
Caj^akya. It is, however, almost certain that these two 
works have not been written by the same man. For in that 
case we should expect to find a great many • borrowings from 
one work in the other, considering the similarity of their 
sul'jects. Actually, however, only four Cai]iakya-sutras occur 
as pudas of verses in the other collection. 

In conclusion I may add a few words about Canakya, 
The author of the Artliasastra calls nimself in that work 
by no other name but Kautalya (or Kautilya); and in the 
Puraijas the name of Candragupta’s minister who dethroned 
tho last Nanda, is given as Kaufilya. Visnugupta as another 
name of Kautalya occurs first in the anonymous galha added 
in the mss, after the end of the Kautallyam (see above), and 
then in the Kiimandaklya, Mudiaraksasa, Dasakumaracarita, 
and in other classical Sanskrit works. The name Caiiakya 
to the exclusion of other names, is tho one chiefly used, as 
far as I know, in Prakiit works, tho IBrhat-kntha (as pre- 
served in the Sanskrit versions of tho original by Ksemendra 
and Somadeva) and in Jaina legends; it was afterwards adop- 
ted by Sansktit writers, but not yet by Kamandaki. Tlie 
lexicographers give these three names, together with some 
more, as synonyms ; but their authority in this regard must 
be set aside as entirely unfounded and self-contradictory,^ 


1 See the Preface of Shamasastry’s 2nd edition of the ArthaSastra 

p. X. 
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The puzzle is that the name Vimugupta in Sanskrit literature, 
and Cafliakya originally in Prakrit literature should appear 
not before many centuries after Kautalya’s time. These 
names may have belonged to different persons living at an 
interval of some centuries, and the traditions about the 
earlier man may have been transferred to tlie later one, as fre- 
quently happens in political as well ns literary history, 
e.g., Viiraruei and Bhatrhari have been confounded with one 
another. It may be imagined that there was once a popular 
Prakrit poet on niti called Caiiiakya, whom the people aftei'- 
wards confounded and identified with Kautalya, the famous 
author of the science of politics. But in the present state 
of our knowledge it is useless to put forward any definite 
theory; the problem will remain unsolved as long as some 
more explicit information does not become available. 

Hermann Jacobi 


Tattvasvabhavadrstigitika doha 

An Old Bengali Doha and its Tibetan Versicn 

In the section Tshi of the Rgyiul Hgrel (Tantravrtti) 
portion of the Tibetan Bstan Hgyur (Taujur) thero occur 
several works which are mainly colhotions of dohas ‘couplets’ 
(see Cordier’s Catalogue du Fends tihetain de la Bihliotliique 
Rationale, Deuxieme Pnrtie, pp. 230 ). From their titles 
they seem to be works on Sahajayana Buddhism, very few 
works of which important devclopoment of Maha3’ana 
Buddhism during its later days have as yet been found in 
their original form. 

Fortunately for us some of these SahajaySna treatises 
though mainly lost in their original form are preserved in 
the Tanjur in Tibetan translations. And the names of some 
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of the authors of such works and fragments of the original 
works have been made familiar to us by tlie researches of 
Mm. Haraprasad Shastri, who has done much to unravel the 
history of these later phases of MahaySna. 

Mm. Haraprasad Shastri { = HPS) has edited and publish- 
ed a collection of some of these treatises, at best only a 
fragment of the whole, under the title, Uajar lacharer 
purana Bangala bha^aya Bauddha Gan 0 Doha, which besides 
furnishing us with some earliest specimen of Bengali lan- 
guage gives us a clue to the Buddhist religious concepts of 
those days. 

In course of our examining the above-mentioned Tibetan 
works we came across one named Tattvasvahhavadr^iigitika 
dokei by the celebrated Siddh&carya Lulpada, the reputed 
founder of this school of Mahayana. He was known as the 
Adi-siddhacarya and his date is approximately the 1 0th century 
A.D. (for discussions about Ltitpada and his date see HPS’s 
introduction to Bauddha Gdn 0 Doha, p. 21 and Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji’s Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Introduction, p. 119). 

On examination this work was found to be the Tibetan 
translation of the 29tU dohS of the Carydearyaviniicaya of 
the Bauddha Gan 0 Doha. The Carydearyaviniicaya is a 
collection of carydpadas which were meant to be sung or 
recited. A caryapada consists of several dohds. 

In his introduction to the above work while giving a short 
sketch of the life of Lulpada HPS mentions the name of 
the above work as found in the Tatijur but deplores the fact 
of its being lost in the original. Now this identiBcation 
will be welcome from the fact that we shall be able to ascer- 
tain with the help of these Tibetan translations — they being 
generally very faithful and sometimes explanatory — the mean- 
ing of certain passages which have not as yet been clearly 
interpreted. No apology is therefore needed to give below 
a eomparatlye study of the old Bengali doha and its Tibetan 
translation occurring in the section Tshi of the Bgyud Hgrel 

I. H. Q., DECEMBERi I92; 2 
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portion of the Tanjur (see Cordier, op. cit., p. 280, no. 2). It 
should bo mentioned in this connection that Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji has noticed this agreement between the above 
dohS and the Tibetan work in the Tanjur previously mention- 
ed {op. cit,, p. 113, footnote). 

The xylograph we have used belongs to our Visvabharati 
Library. We have also compared our readings with 
those in the xylographs of the Asiatic Society and the 
Calcutta University. There is no difference worth mentioning 
among the three xylographs, all being of the Narthang 
edition. 

^V^e give below the original Bengali text as given by 
HPS ; but we have not given its translation as it would 
not differ very much, as regards the main body of the 
caryapadat from the translation of the Tibetan text which 
follows it. 

^ II w II 

vrv II \ II 

w n 

^ *i II w II 

f f TKm 

The following is the Tibetan text : 

Rgya gar skad du l 

Ta ttva sva blia ba dri sti gl ti ka do ha iia ma II 
Bod skad du I 

Ran bz in gyi do ha mdzod kyi gluhi Ita ba z es bya ba II 
dpal He ru ka la phyag htshal lo il 
gfiis med bdud rtsi kun hdus grub thob kyi I 
dri med dgons pa Ita .spyod la sogs iii I 

I HPS reads for this Hue ;but wc have 

accepted the above reading which was suggested by Prof. Sahidullah 
(sec Saiig^ya Sahitya Partial PatrikSt 1327 B. S.i p. 44). 
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ilams len thobs de kun la phan pahi phyir 1 
bde gsegs rnams la phyag htshal bdad par bya I 
I 

dnos po^yaA ni ma yin z^in | 
dnos med pa^ ni ma skyes paho^ I 
hdi Ita bu yi ran bzin ni I 
su z'^ig gis ni rtogs bar hgyur I 
Lu yi pa ni smra bar byed 1 
hdi Ita bu ni no mtshar che | 
khams gsum gnas su longs spyod kyan | 
de fiid gnas ni rtogs pa med ii 
2 

de yi kha dog rigs® dan ni | 
dbyibs kyan bdag gis rtogs pa med | 
de Ita bu yi ran bz 1 n ni I 
dnos por ma grub ji Itar bstan | 

Lu yi pa"" II 

3 

bdag gis gz"an la ji Itar hdri® | 
chu gtin zla ba gzugs brfian ni | 
don dam sgyu mar rtogs pa med | 

Lu yi pa° R 

4 

Lu yi pa ni smra bar byed | 
bdag gis gz^an la ji Itar hdri* I 
de yi ran bz'^in rtogs pa med | 

Rad bz 1 n gyi do ha mdzod kyi gluhi Ita ba z^es bya ba | 
slob dpon Lu yi pas mzod pa rdzogs so ii 
The following is a translation of the above : 

In the language of Bharata Tattvasvahhavadr^iig\tikT\ doha and in 
that of Bhot (Tibet) Ran bz 1 n gyi doha mzod kyi gluhi Ita ba. 
Salutation to i^rl Heruka. 

After saluting the Tathagatas I shall speak, for the benefit of all, 
of the means of exploring the pure thought, vision and conduct etc. 

I X (X= Xylograph) la, 2 X hu 

3 In accordance with the original text in Bengali the actual read* 
ing must be rtags meaning cihna *mark' as in the text. 

4 X drii but it is not correct as the original is piricchi^ the Tib, 
equivalent of which is hdri. 
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which lead to complete consummation in the form of the nectar of 
Advaya (one free from all sorts of duality). 

1 

There is neither becoming (bhava), nor non-becoming (abhava). 
Who can believe in such nature ? 

Lui says though this most wonderful things sports in the three 
worlds (dhiitus), its real existence cannot be ascertainecj. 

2 

It has neither colour nor mark nor form. Such nature being in fact 
not established, how can it be explained ? Lui says etc. 

3 

How shall I then put questions to others ? Like the reflection of 
the moon in water (its) truth or falsehood cannot be ascertained. 
Lui says etc. 

4 

Lui says how shall I then put questions to others ? Its nature is 
not known. 

Svabhavadohakohagitikadf^ii by Acarya Lui is finished. 

In reading the Bengali original the first thing that strikes 
the reader is the complete absence of the title, and the bene- 
dictory and introductory lines which in the Tibetan preced the 
dolim proper. The title Tattvasvabhavadrsfigitiha as found 
in the Tibetan shows clearly the inner idea running through 
these dohas and its absence in the Bengali original 
leaves the reader to wonder what may be the meaning of these 
negative assertions which seem to be so mystical. 

It should be noted here that in translating the name of 
the work the Tibetan translator omitted translatin^r the word 
tattva nnd misjdacecl dfsti, this error being possibly due to 
not clearly understanding the significance of the word. 

The benedictory line is addressed to Heruka, one of the 
chief gods of the later Buddhist Vajrayana pantheon. 

In the introductory lines in Tibetan, the author 
states the object of the work viz. to speak of the means of 
attaining perfect knowledge and oonduot which lead to 
nectar like consummation. Then follows the translation of 
the dohUs proper. 
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In the second line of the original there occurs a word 
smxhohe (Skt. sambodha or sambodhana) for which we have 
svahhava (rah bz'in) in the Tibetan tranalation. While 
speaking of the nature (svahhava) of Reality (tattva), the word 
mrtxloha seems to he not [)erfectly clear and apparently the 
Tibetan translation gives a bettor reading and is more explicit. 

TIk^ third and fourth lines of the original occur as the 
refrain as is ap[)arent from Tibetan. The refrain assorts 
that its (Reality’s) real existence cannot be ascertained. So 
apparently UPS’s manuscript is defective in not clearly stating 
which couplet is the real refrain, \ccording to Tibetan the 
refrain is : 


qicr T? B(|5t II 

HPS has translated mta by fool, the Sanskrit commentary 
a[)pende(l to the origiiial has halayo()in for it ; in the Tibetan 
translation this word does not occur. 

In the .same line of the refrain their occur two other words 
didahhha vinam (Skt. durlaksya vijhana) ; for these the 
corresponding Tibetan has no mlshar che, which can be tran- 
slated as “the most wonderful thing”, meaning thereby 
Reality (tattva), the nature of which is being discussed. 

Por vikiscx'i in the second line of the refrain, Tibetan 
has loiis spyod which has been translated by S. C. Das in his 
dictionary by samhhojcx, and hero used apparently as a verb. 
After this the Tibetan gives two extra words de ntd ffiias ni 
which can be translated by taUvaslhiti, i.o., the existence 
ol Reality. Those two additional words in the Tibetan do 
certainly make the meaning clearer. 

The next couplet, too, is more explanatory in the Tibetan 
version. For jMer in the original tho Tibetan reads de yi 
‘tasya* (taker), and says that without form, colour and mark 
such nature is in fact non-existent and asks how it has been 
expressed. In the original there is a fling at the Agamct and 
the Fedaa and it relates how the Agamaa and the 
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Vedas have iliacussed what has neither form nor colour nor 
mark. 

The last of the four couplets in the original completes the 
idea running through the three preceding ones by saying that 
there is nothing to contemplate, as even that on which I 
(the author) stand, has no real existence. 

None of the Xylographs give any Tibetan version of the 
above couplet which had apparently been omitted by the 
Tibetan translator ; in its stead reoccurs the first line of the 
third couplet ; “How shall I put questions to others V* and 
then it concludes by saying that the nature (of Eeality) 
is unknowable. That the original with these two last lines 
is more complete as regards the idea there is no doubt and 
that the Tibetan translation without them is a little incomplete 
is apparent ; but Tibetan sums up with the statement 
that the nature (of Eeality) is unknowable, a conclusion 
quite logically following from what had been said before. 

The above comparative study of the caryapada and its 
Tibetan version is interesting for the fact that it shows 
how in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries the Tibetans 
used to translate even works in the local dialects of India. It 
also shows us the way to newer possibilities of Tibetan- 
Bengali comparative studies which are sure to help us much 
to form a clearer idea of the state of religious ideals in 
those days when the whole of India and particularly the 
eastern part of it was passing through a great transitional 
period in matters religious. 


Anath Nath Basu 



The Date of Zoroaster 


While Professor Johannes Hertel still contciuls in favour 
of his hypotliesis^ that Zoroaster lived to inspire tho zeal of 
Dareios, a much more plausible ccntention has been put 
forward by Professor Antoine Meillot** in defence of tho 
traditional date which may bo treated as placing the birth of 
the prophet in GOO w. C. In adopting this attitude Professor 
Meillet evades tho fundamental objection which, in my 
opinion, is completely fatal to the theory of Professor llertcl. 
If Dareios were really the patron and supporter of Zoroaster, 
common sense suggests that we would find tho fact recognised 
clearly (1) in the inscriptions of tho great king himself; (2) 
ill tho traditions of Iran ; and (3) in the Greek reports on 
Persian religion. Tho silence of any one of these sources 
might be explained away, but their agreement in ignoring tho 
relation of the two men — for Professor Ilertel’s attempts to 
find knowledge of Dareios by Zoroaster are wholly implausible 
— precludes the possibility of accepting their contemporaneily, 
unless we are prepared to discard all canons of historical 
evidence. As against Professor Hertel’s view of the religion 
of Dareios may be set Professor Meillet's emphatic declara- 
tion that the state of the Greek evidence is such as to show 
that under 'the Achaomonid empire Zoroastrianism was 
neither the official nor even an important religion of Persia 
proper. The truth seems to lie hetweeu these two extreme 
views ; the Greek vagueness on tho subject of Zoroaster is 
frankly difficult to understand if he really were horn no 
earlier than GGO «. c., and, so far as it goes, it rather suggests 
that Zoroaster ilourished at a somcwliat earlier date. 

Professor Meillet agaiu has a very different theojy of tho 


1 See L H. Q., i, 4-19. 

2 TroU Con/irences sur Its Githi de I' Aiesta, 
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relation of Zoroaster to the empire than that advocutecl by 
Professor Hertel, who conceives the prophet as an active 
factor in inspiring the actions of Dareios. Very justly he 
lays stress on the clear fact that the Gathas contain no hint 
of the existence of a great monarchy, but instead represent 
the religion of a jjeasantry, oppressed by rich nobles, of a 
type similar to those of the Jlyvedu, whose sacrifices attest 
their command of large means won from the labour of the 
masses. The Giltlnis seek, on the one hand, ordered peace in 
life, on the other, look forward to retribution and reward in 
the world to come, to redress the grievous inequalities of life 
on earth. This was tho state of society which, in Professor 
Meillet’s view, paved the way for the Achaemonid empire, 
which deposed the local rulers and placed all the land under 
royal satraps, relieving the peasantry of tho constant feuds 
of local lords at their expenso. But, granting a measure of 
truth in this conception, it remains clear that there is nothing 
to help us to establish the temporal relations of Zoroaster and 
the Achaemenids. The social conditions which arc reflected 
in the Giithas may well have persisted for centuries until 
they were redressed in some degree by the emergence of tho 
empire of Kyros and his successors. 

Equally inconclusive is tho evidence from langnago 
adduced by Professor Meillet. Tho Avestan language in the 
Giithas he holds to be a dialect of the north-west of Iran 
which confirms the tradition that Zoroaster was born at 
Ragha, Rhngai of the Greek tradition, near Teheran. This 
view he bases on the article of Paul Tedesco on tho Diale- 
ktologie der west-iranhschen Turfantexto,^ in which the author 
seeks to show that it is with the speeches of the north-west 
alone that the Avestan of the Giitbas shows essential coinc- 
idences, while it differs in important regards from tho Sogdian 
dialect and the speech of Khotan. It must, however, be 
observed that the proof adduced is far from rigorous : the 


I Li Mondi Oriintal, xv, 182-258# 
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only way of proving continuity in Inngunge development is 
through the possession ot texts of autlienticated provemiuee 
without serious breaks in time. In this case no sueli [)ossi- 
bility of proof exists, and in our present state of knowledge 
to assert that the north west origin of the Avestnn is |)roved 
goes far beyond what is plausible. Moreover the Gathas 
themselves and tlie tradition suggest that the scene of tlie 
activity of Zoroa. ter lay rather in the region of Baktria, 
whore, as Oldenberg^ held, the opposition of the settled life 
of the husbandmen and that of the nomads was specially 
marked. Professor Meillet, indeed, meets this argument by 
holding that the texts reveal no such contrast, but merely 
the contest between the poor peasants and their lords, but 
this is doubtless an exaggerated view. It remains true, of 
course, that this opposition of conditions is not necessarily an 
indication of Baktria; similar conditions might doul)tless be 
found elsewhere as on the Helmcnd. All that is certain is 
that, owing to the break in our linguistic evidence, we cannot 
on the strength of certain similarities between the Avestan 
of the Gilrthas and the later West Iranian dialects locate the 
home of Avestan in the west rather than in the east. 

Similarly it is impossible to make anything out conclusive- 
ly regarding the age of the Ayestan of the Gfithas. 
Professor Meillet readily recognises that exact dating is 
precluded by the fact that we have no standard for the time 
in which languages change, and that a literary language 
may persist without substantial modification for centuries. 
But he attempts to show that a century is not too short a 
time to explain the difference between the Avestan and 
the Old Persian of the inscriptions of the Achaemenids. 
Incidentally, it may he noted, this view is wholly opposed to 
that of Professor Hertel, who sees in the Avestan and in the 
Persian of the inscriptions contemporary forms of speech. 

I Aus Indien und Iran^ p. 129. Cotnpare L. de la Vallce Poussin, 
indo-curopeens, p. 58. 

I.II.Q., DECEMBER, 1927 
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But Professor Meillet's arguments are by no means conclusive. 
As he points out, the Persian of the inscriptions is al- 
ready in an advanced stage of evolution ; there is confusion 
of the dative and genitive case forms, of the instrumental 
and the ablative ; the nominative and accusative plural 
masculine of the demonstratives have but a single form ; the 
perf( 3 ct has nearly always been replaced by a periphrastic 
form. It is very significant that Ahura Mazda, whose name 
appears always as two distinct terms, often in reverse 
order, in the Gathas, now is regularly reduced to the invari- 
able compound Ahuramazda. The changed state of the 
language can be accounted for, on Professor Meillet’s theory, 
by holding that the speech of a conquering people occupy- 
ing new territories suffers often rapid change, and thus a 
century is not inadequate to explain the divergence of typo 
from the Avestan of the Gathas. But as against this 
contention, must be set the fact that on his theory the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions is the speech of the Persian 
aristocracy, and there is ample evidence, for instance, in the 
case of Latin, that ruling aristocracies tend to preserve 
their speech jealously. Professor Meillet's argument svould, 
in fact, liave much greater plausibility if his contention were 
that the language of the inscriptions represented the speech 
of the lower orders of a community which had taken over the 
speech of an invading army of conquerors. 

As opposed to the Persian of the inscriptions, the lan- 
guage of the Gdtlms is remarkably archaic ; in certain respects 
it is notably more arcliaic than even the oldest of the 
hymns of the Jlgveda, Above all it preserves clear traces, as 
shown by Andreas and Wackernagel,^ of the existence of 
the short vowels which in the Vedic language have coalesced 
in a ; it has not reduced the short diphthongs to e and o as 
has Vedic ; it preserves the pronominal forms ma- and tliwa- ; 
the first person in the primary form of the thematic verbs has 


I See GdL Nackrichien^ 19111 pp. 7 ff. 
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the form -a ; the plural neuter has the verb in the singular. 
Ill many points the agreement with Vedic is close and 
remarkable, suggesting inevitably that the Gathic language 
is of considerable antiquity. Against tliis suggestion Professor 
Meillet adduces suggestions of the intrusion of modern forms ; 
thus, for instance, tho declension of vlspa lias been assi- 
milated to that of nouns, as in the dative singular and 

the genitive plural vlspanam^ ; or wo have a thematic first 
person in -a side by side with a non-thematic third person. 
Such slight details suggest, in his view, that the language 
was on the point of undergoing substantial cliange. Unfortu- 
nately this argument is very far from satisfactory, when 
it is considered in the light of Vedic. It is certain that even 
in the IBgveda side by side with very old forms we find 
forms which show signs of those changes wliich are charac- 
teristic of Prakrit, but very few scholars are willing on this 
score to deny the antiquity of the Jhjveda. Rather it is recog- 
nised that the presence of these forms is susceptible of 
various explanations compatible with the early ilate assigned 
to the hymns. In some cases the deviations may bo sot down 
as mere corruptions of the text or interpolations during 
transmission,® the soundness of this view being established in 
certain instances by comparison with tho forms preserved in 
parallel texts which do not show the corruption. Or, again, 
the changes may be regarded as sporadic forerunners of 
what perhaps much later became a regular process, or borrow- 
ing from another dialect may be admitted. In the case of 
the Avesta the alleged signs of linguistic evolution seem 
all to belong to natural categories of the working of analogy, 
and any cogent evidence that they point to a late date seems 

r To be read vispanan (see G' 6 t. Nachrichten, 191 1, p. lo). 

2 Several forms in the Kashmir Ms. of the Kliilas of the Kgveda 
illustrate these points, which are also to be noted in the careless tradi- 
tion of the Atharvaveda (Whitney's translation, Lanman’s notes on 
X, 9, 23 ; xix, 8, 4). 
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wholly lacking. Indeed one of the facts adduced by Professor 
Meillet tells definitely against snch a view. In the Later 
Avesta we find a definite deviation froi.,' the rule of the GathSs 
by which in consonantal stems genitive and ablative singular 
have the same form ; the characteristic termination -t of 
vowel stems is used in the ablative of consonantal stems also. 
The Gathas, on the contrary, show once at least (xxxiii, 4) 
the use of the genitive- form for the ablative of a vowel 
stem, indicating that the trend of analogy at that period was 
quite different from that prevailing at the time of the 
Laier Avesta. Nor is it open to Professor Meillet to contend 
that the archaism of the GsthSs can be explained by their 
being composed in a hieratic and, therefore, unchanging 
form of speech, for his point is that the Gathas are essentially 
intended to covert the laity, andj therefore, could not be 
couched in a form of speech unintelligible or remote from life ; 
just as the Buddha had to instruct his hearers in a vernacular, 
so Zoroaster addressed his audiences in a living tongue. 

It is, therefore, difficult to resist the impression that it is 
very curious, if Zoroaster lived but a short period before 
Kyros ascended the throne in 558 b.o., tliat the Gathas should 
be written in a laugn.ige so inucli more arclniic than the 
Persian of the inscriptions. It is impossible to arrive at any 
certain results from the f.icta of language, because they permit 
of various possibilities of explanation, but they accord well 
with the view that Zoroaster was already a figure of the some- 
what distant past when the Achaemenids began to reign. 
No doubt it would be more s.itisfaotory if we could share 
Professor Meillet’s view that the linguistic facts accord with 
the traditional date, and that it is in itself entirely probable 
and is not contradicted by any other facts, for to have 
a fixed date for the work of the prophet would be a result 
of the greatest value. But the tradition cannot be treated as 
even prima facie valid, for it forms part of a wholly uuhistori- 
cal conception of Iranian history, and we have no right to 
fasten on one point and claim it to be valid, while admitting 
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the worthlessness of the rest. If we are to adhere to the 
measure of assurance at which we can justly arrive, we must 
content ourselves with the view that Zoroaster was a prede- 
cessor of the Achaemenids, from whom he was probably 
separated by a considerable interval of time ; to seek to fix a 
more definite date is idle ; even if we feel little doubt that he 
lived not later than 700 B c., we must admit that means for 
more definitely locating him in time are wholly wanting. 

A. Berriedalb Keith 


Dhyana in Early Buddhism 

Learned men have told us in a certain Encyclopreclia 
that there is no mysticism i.i Buddhism.^ Tliis is true to some 
extent because they, with fellow-writers in that work, havo 
certain preconceptions about what wo liavo come to call 
mysticism. And perhaps it is also because a critical, i.e., 
a Iiistorical, knowledge of the Buddliist texts is as yet, or 
certainly was a decade and more ago, very immature. 

‘Mysticism’ was unknown to Johnson’s T 3 ictionary. But 
lie defined ‘inysticar as ‘sacredly obscure', as ‘liaviiig a hidden 
meaning', and again as just ‘obscure.’’ And Dhyana, in Pali 
Jhana^ had a meaning in early Buddhism that is nearly, 
if not quite, hidden. It is an ‘obscure' subject ; Dr, Heiler’s 
admirable study in it, also of a decade ago, shows it clearly as 
a ‘sacredly obscure’ subject.® For him its obscurity lies more 
in the history of its appearance, growth and decadence in 
Buddhism, than in its object. He makes wise and suggestive 
comments about its history, but about the object of Jhana 
lie reckons to have found in the texts adequate explanation. 

1 Encyclopadia of Religion and Ethics^ art : Dhyana. 

2 Die Buddhistische Versenkung, 1918. 
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He sees in Buddhist, Jaina and VedSntist Dhyana a triple 
expansion, the roots of which run down to obscure pie-Yoga 
beginnings. But the object of Buddhist JhSna he claims to 
have been a gradual but sure way to attainment, cathartic 
and strenuous, of that Nirvana here and now which is different 
only in degree from, and is the antechamber of, the final 
goal, Parinirva^a. In other words, he sees in Buddhism “not 
philosophy nor metaphysic nor ethic, but a mystical reli- 
gion of deliverance," the way to which was the way of rapt 
musing or absorption known as Dhyana or Jhana, With a 
worthy jealousy for the genius of the Founder — the genius 
of warding and leading individually the individual — he repu- 
diates the idea, that Gotama himself taught this ‘way’ in the 
stereotyped, fourfold Jhana formula (much less in the four- 
and five-fold formula of the abstractions called Arupa-jhana). 
With a less worthy rejection of Gotama’s significant ‘mani- 
festo’^ of the Way, the Marga, of life as a wayfaring 
according to a man’s inner guidance through the worlds to the 
goal — this he calls “an incomplete and inexact popular- 
poetical conception of the path of salvation’’ — he makes the 
Founder turn away from the need and the call of a world he 
had set out to help, turn away from the warding of Everyman, 
and hold out a way of salvation to the world-lorn, world- 
forsaking recluse (a strange picture of a world-saviour I). 

For me early Buddhism may be worthed as ‘mystical’ or 
not. The word of course means now not merely obscure. 
But the ascription may produce more obscurity than it clears. 
Mysticism in its broadest, its most real, because its (for 
us) most practical, meaning is converse, usually solitary, with 
the unseen. Converse is access. It is comm-union ; it is not 
necessarily union. When the earth comes to accept this 
humbler, more practicable aspect of mysticism, instead of 
using terms of an as yet inconceivable union with the Highest, 
we may then come to worth a mysticism that is not attain- 


I I refer to the so-called 'first sermon’. 
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able only by a saintly aspirant now in this continent, now in 
that century, but one that is a way for the help of the many : 
ye keci sikhhakama ; whosoever are willing to learn. ^ 

If we take converse, communion, with the unseen as our 
meaning of ‘mystic’, we can, as I shall show, claim that 
there is mysticism, and much of it in early Buddhism. .Some 
years ago I took a different line in making out such a claim. 
It was in connection with a modern untitled Pali and 
Sinhalese manuscript, which my husband called the Yoga- 
vacara’s Manual, and its English translation by Mr. Wood- 
ward, which we called the Manual of a Mystic. There I 
took penetration (pativedlm) into ‘things’ as admittedly belong 
ing to at least European mysticism. I have been learning 
much since then. Later Buddhism dealt far too exclusively 
with ‘things’ (dharrmd). Early Buddhism, like the true gospel 
as which it started, was far more concerned with men, and 
in each man with the very man, the purusa or dtman. 

But so-called mysticism is of both the old world and the 
new, both of primitive culture anywhere, and of riper cul- 
ture in East and West. And the tendency at present is for 
the new and the riper to read later traditions and con- 
cepts into the old and the more primitive. I propose, here as 
elsewhere, to drop the words ‘mysticism’ and ‘mystic’ as 
more hindersome than helpful, and to try to show whether 
the Pali books do not betray, when closely scanned, an 
evolution in the specific form of Indian Samadhi called Bud- 
dhist ‘musing’ (JhSna). 

I find myself in disagreement with much that has lately 
been written on Buddhist Jhana. Whatever Dhyana may 
now mean in Japan or elsewhere in the East, in the Pali books 
it does not mean ‘meditation’.® Meditation requires, if it 
be worthy, the whole synergy of the thinking man. Early 
Buddhist JhSna is a deliberate putting off (pahdna) of 
applying and sustaining thought: What is stated to be left 


1 Mdhaparinibbana SuUanta 


2 art : Dhyana. 
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is sati (with iudiffereiice eniotioiially). And sati in those 
books is just lucid awareness, tlie state nci^led by the listener 
who is purged of preconceptions and waiting to learn. 

This final state in what is known as Fourth Jhana is not 
kept in view by writers on Dbyana or musing. Is it because 
such a state is so little worthed by modern writers, both of 
East and West ? 

I agree that Buddhist Jhana and Yoga Dhyana may have 
a common root in India’s remote past. But when it comes 
to calling the former the latter, I would say, they have 
naught in common save the fact of the solitary muser and 
the unseen. The values placed in the muser and imputed 
to the musing are in each cult very different. So different, 
that between the forinularized Jhana and the Yoga aphorisms 
some historic link is needed, a link which may not show the 
one as derived from the other, but which may show them as 
at one time less widely divergent. 

Once more, the object in Buddhist Jhana is not to me so 
clear as some writers make out. Dr. Holier, like other 
German writers, sees in the object, both of Buddhism and of 
Jhana, the very general Indian ideal of ‘deliverance’ or re- 
lease (Hrlosug, moksa,, vimutti). This is not a Vedic 
doctrine, and it is not very clear whether its first appearance 
in Indian literature is pre-Buddhistic. It became a familiar 
word in the Buddhist tradition, but for mo it is not in the 
mandate of Buddhism,^ and it is with the early mandate that 
I am trying to deal. Nor is it by any means given as the 
constant object of Jhana. What I find in the Pifakas (I 
purposely exclude raediicval literature) is a double set of 
formulas, wording no ‘release’ but only a ‘practice’, and inserted 
in very different contexts. Taken in themselves, they suggest 
a ladder placed against a wall, but not reaching to the top. 

Dr. Heiler admits that in Buddhism, Jhana is but a 

I It is only imputed to Gotama in one of the records of the 
‘Enlightenment’. But it is made the diploma of the first missioners. 
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preliminary, a preparing, not an end in itself. But he calls 
the culminating step in the fourfold formula the immediate 
threshold {Vorstiife) of full deliverance, i.e, of ‘visible Nirvana* 
parama-ditthadhamma-nibbana, which is “in essence one and 
the same saving good and deliverance-ideal** as “Nirvania 
of the other side**. But this is by no means the position 
clearly and unvaryingly assigned to Fourth Jlnina in the 
canonical books. In the highly authoritative Brahmajala 
Suttanta^ the four Jhanas are classed in the same category 
as the healthy enjoyment of sense (which was also a form of 
Nirvaijia, as the Magandiya Sutta testifies®), and are stated 
to be outclassed by many other higher and better tilings felt 
and known by the ‘tathagata*. It is true that these ‘things* 
may refer to Nirvana-experience, the error being to see in 
Jhana the patti or attainment itself. But it is very improb- 
able that had Fourth Jhana been held as the very ‘threshold* 
of the highest, it would have been so classed as it is there. 
It is true that we find a baser kind of Jhana contrasted 
with that of the formulas, when a man brooding over one of 
the ‘hindrances* to right Jhana ‘muses and bemuses, unmuses 
and de-bemuses,'® But it is not this but the Jhana of the for- 
mulas which is here classified. The Dhammapada declares that 
it is the combiration of Jhana and wisdom (panm) that makes 
a man “near to Nirvana**.* But the less poetical, academic 
procedure in Abhidhamma sees in Fourth Jhana, not only a 
stage in ‘transmundane* (lokuttara) study, but a stage no less 
in access to the conditions called Rupa, or Rupaloka, the 
world, or conditions of Brahma-devas. Now these were not 
for Buddhists coincident with Nirvana ; they are even referr- 
ed to on one occasion as ‘‘hina**, inferior.® Yasmup samaye 

1 Dxgha-Nikaya, i, l ; cf. Majihima^Nikaya^ ii, 228. 

2 Majjhima-NiHya, no. 75. 

3 Ibid,^ no. 108. Lord Chalmers’ transl. Ananda is the speaker. 

4 Verse 372. 

5 Majihima, no. 97. I find one case of a monk making Jhana 

X.U.Q. I DECEMBER! Z927 4 
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r^pdpupatttiya maggaiy, bhdveti “at wliab time. ..he makes a 
way to become for access to (or rebirth in) the EQpa 
(-world)” : — such is the .unvarying formula in Jhaua when 
undertaken with this object.^ In ‘supramundane’ JhSna, where 
we might have e.xpected to find not less a clearly stated 
object, and that object Nirvaija, or an'^way arahantship, none 
is given. We are only told that this Jhana is a ‘going-away- 
froin’ {niyyanikrtni), and ‘not-making-for-upheaping’ {apacaya- 
guminaiTi),^ and wo are left with these negatives. And so 
little is Jhana here the one threshold, that nineteen other 
forms of ‘raaking-to-become’ are added, beginning with ‘the 
Way,’ as equally important with Jhttna. I may add in pas- 
sing, that the Jhana placed between these two,that of ‘Arupa’, 
is, like RQpa-jhana, said to have the definite object of 
‘access’ to the hypothetical immaterial world. 

Let it not however bo supposed, that this relatively tidy 
treatment on Jhana ajjpenrs througl\out the Abhidhnmma- 
Pifaka. If we pass from the first book just cited, the 
saiigani, to the second, the Vilhahga, we seem to light on 
curious contusions. The Jhana formulas never vary. Here 
too the aspirant is said to eliminate all desires ot sense and of 
things evil, then all active work of intellect, then all 
commotion of einotioti, romaining in a state of utterly cleansed 
indifference and mindfulness (or memory). But we read in 
what immediately follows, that ‘at that time’ the contents 
of the aspirant’s thought {cittu) include many factors of 
intellect and emotion, even after attainment of Fourth Jhana, 
prior to which all such have been eliminated. It is not 
easy, for instance, to understand how a man in Fourth Jhana, 
with both thought and emotion eliminated, can be developing 
the ‘emancipating thought’ of pity, or of a fellow-feeling 
with another’s joy (mvAita), or bo understanding the causes of 

his 'base’ (padaka), on which he won arahantship, but he was an excep- 
tional ')hAy'in : Kankha-Revata. Commentary on Ahguttara, 

I Dhanmasauga\u ; Vibhahga, 2 DhammasahgmA, 
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ill. Emergence from Jhana (yutihana) may have first been 
necessary, bub there is no recorded indication of it.^ And 
Mettajhana, ‘amity-musing’, such as SubhQti and Nanda were 
noted for, contravenes that.® 

Any way, it may be said, the object of ,Thana ( Ruptipapatti 
ArupUpapatti) is here clear enough. That is true. The 
commentary concedes, from the Suttas, that there are higher 
things to be got by samodhi, or jhdna, but that, for this 
access, the fourfold Jhlina is the only way,® And I am not 
yet aware of any teaching in the Suttas urging a man to 
practise Jh^na for rebirth’s sake. Rebirth was ‘becoming’, 
and that led rather to II* than to the end of 111. 

Is there then more consistency of treatment in the subject 
of JhSna in the other two Pitakas ? What do we learn 
in them about the purpose, end, or object of Jhana ? 

The Vinaya almost entirely ignores Jhana. This is not a 
little remarkable, seeing how much it was commended in 
the Sutta,s, how much it was said to enter into the life of the 
earnest monk. Yet there appear to be only four distinct 
references in this bulky work to the Jhanas as a formulated 
system, and the same number of references to monks as 
.JhSyins, needing as such the quiet of the cave (lena) or other 
separate lodging.'* It may of course be replied, that the 
Vinaya rules deal mainly with the bad monk, who would not 
be Jhiiyin. The reply does not satisfy, 'riie more worthy 
protesting monk, who brings about the making of new rules, 
is a [)rominent feature. If we had a corresponding encyclo- 
paedia of Christian discipline, wo should never read far with- 
out reference to prayer or jirayers, a factor to which .some 
writers refer as the equivalent to Jhana. Por me there is no 
doubt that had the Sanglia, during the centuries when the 

1 The far later Vhuddhi Magga has sucli 'emergences’, 

2 Commentary on Theragltha, ist verse ; commentary on 
Anguttara (Etad-agga). 

3 Commentary on Dkanunasangant, 4 Cullavagga, iv, 4 . 
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Y'maya was growing by accretions, held JhSna in its original 
worth, it would have produced a disciplinary chronicle glowing 
with Jhaiia atmosphere througliout. It is true that, in 
the over-elaborated set off, given at the beginning of the Psti- 
raokkha-commentary in the Vinaya, the Founder declares 
himself to have been a inuser, but it is a mere passing allusion 
in stereotyped sequence, and there is no recurrence in the 
work even of this in connexion with any other saint. So low 
could the Saugha at one time and place fall in piety, both 
in general and with reference to Jhana, that during a scarcity 
at the important town of Vesall, the monks decided by a 
majority not to lend a hand and work with their distressed 
lay-fellowmeii, but to advertise each other as holy Jhana- 
experts, so as the better to wheedle alms. Public rebuke, 
ascribed as usual to the Founder himself, albeit probably after 
his day, was duly given and an older rule enforced, but the 
occurrence is suggestive.* 

In the Sutta-Pitaka on the other hand there is never a 
long silence about Jhana. In the four principal Nikayas 
alone I have noted some 240 references at least, the average 
distribution being as follows : — 

Digha-Nikaya : once in 39 pages 
Majjhima-Nik5ya: „ 26 „ 

Samyutta-Nikaya „ 19 „ 

Anguttara-Nikiiya „ 20 „ 

The formulas never vary, but the context docs considerably, 
giving thereby more or less of living actuality to the congealed 
ritual of the fixed wording. Oertain results are said to be 
obtained consequent upon attainment of Jhana, albeit utter- 
most consummation is nowhere, I believe, given as one. In 
the fifth Nikaya, excluding the Jatakn, as consisting mainly 
of much later commentary, and three other later works, 
I have the following rough, approximate quantities : 


I Vinayay PScittiya, viii. 
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III the Dharamapada 12 references 
„ Sutta-NipSta, 19 „ 

,, Khaddaka-PStha, no reference 
„ UdSna 1 reference 
„ Iti-vuttaka 4 references 
„ Peta-vatthu 1 reference 
„ Vimftna-vatthu 1 „ 

„ TheragSthS 5 references 
„ Therlgathfi 3 „ 

„ Niddesa (Mahft) 5 references 

{ „ Apadana 30 „ ) 

„ Buddliavamsa 2 „ > not included in 

„ CariyS-Pitaka, no reference ) estimate* 

„ Patisainbhidamagga 33 references 
This is a very rough estimate,® but is sufficiently in- 
formative to show an average frequency of reference which 
is about the same taken together, as that in the other four 
NikSyas. And the average frequency is sufficient to show 
JhSna as a very prominent feature in the doctrinal part of the 
Canon. The frequency would loom even greater had I 
included all references to the contexts where ‘samadbi’ occurs. 
This is sometimes equated with JhSna, but it is the genus of 
which JhSna is a species, and hence the inclusion would not 
be justifiable. Por instance in the Tldana, when SSriputta is 
said to be rapt in a certain samSclhi, the commentary claims 
that this was the fourth Brahmavihara of indifference or 
equanimity. And the calling these states a kind of Jhana, as 
in the case of Subhuti of the Theragatha, is a coramentarial, 
not a Pitaka usage. 

Taking then Jhana and jhayin only, I ask my readers to 
consider what conclusion can we infer from their frequent 
occurrence ? For it may be a different conclusion from 
that which might safely be drawn (1) were the Sutta- 

1 Poems in later diction, probably written when competed, 
a Based mainly on Index references to JhSna and jhSyin, and 
therefore erring on the side of omission. 
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Fitaka the whole of the Canon, and (2) were it ' the 
work of a group of men compiling and completing the 
group of sayings at the same time and in the same place. 
We know that Jhana and jhayin anticipated the beginnings 
of Buddhism, just as we know also that even in the Buddhism 
of today we find .their resultants, to mention only the Zen 
school of Japan and the Diyan centres of Tibet. ^ We are 
then, in this matter of Jhana, up against what would seem 
to be a chronic need of the Buddhist religious mind, and not 
only of that, but of the Indian religious mind when Buddhism 
arose. This is by no means to agree with the opinion of a writer, 
that ‘Buddhism is through and through nothing but Yoga’.*) 
Buddhist Jhana may represent what current Yoga became 
in Buddhism. But Jhana is not the whole of Buddhism, 
save by a gross misrepresentation. What men value much, 
they word often. But we find the first Pitaka almost 
silent on Jliana, and the third Pitaka dropping the subject 
more and more after the first two books, a portion of which 
treats of it. We come back to the proportion in reference 
to it in the second Pifaka, and to the question: what did this 
frequency of wording mean in terms of value ? What did the 
recorders and editors of the sayings in prose and verse hold 
there was of welfare and of interest in JhSna to warrant the 
preserving of these references, amounting to a mention in 
about one out of every twenty of our pages here, or 
perhaps rather more, in the middle collection of their 
scriptures ? 

Our answer is made the less easy by our having to say 
no ) to the second point above. We are coming to 
admit that the Sutta Pitaka, as well as the other two, was 
not the work of one inner group at the same time and place. 

1 See 'Dhyana and SamSdhi im Mongolischen Lamaismus,’ A. Nf. 
Pozdnejev, Zeitsch. /. Buddhismus, 1926, 3/4. 

2 H. Beckli, Buddhismus, II ii ; quoted and criticized by Pr. 
Heiler. 
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And when this is conceded, other complications arise. Was 
it always one and the same good that was valued and sought 
in Jhana ? It is true, there was a fixed wording, in some 
detail, to serve — I borrow the Vinaya simile' on a more general 
case — as a string {sutta) to bind the bunch of flowers together. 
But as to that, we have no sound evidence to feel sure, that 
the formulas now in the books were either the original fixed 
wordings, or whatever even those, if there were any, truly 
expressed what Jhana really meant for Gotama and his first 
fellow'workers, men a?;d women. If Buddhism were indeed 
imported Yoga, that is, the very spirit ol Indian Yoga, we 
are almost forced to postulate some earlier formulas, showing 
less sharp severance between the two, — which would show 
us at least the more gradual, the more usual method ot pour- 
ing an old wine into new bottles. 

Some likeness there is between Jhana formulas and the 
Brahmanized Yoga (nothing earlier being, I find, available), 
but it is in detail only. The antithesis to SSfikhya is in both 
literatures, albeit almost hidden in Buddhism. The Maha- 
bhdrata sets it out more than once and clearly ; in Buddhism 
we trace it in such outline as *^There are these two strengths: 
reasoned calculation and making- to-become {p(%tisaiikhiina- 
halay\\y bhavana hahmy^'^ where the latter is explained by the 
fourfold Jhaua-fonnula. And there is, in both Yoga and 
Buddhist procedure, elimination of sense-in)pressioiis and 
mind-work ou them. But in the latter, that which in Yoga 
is the heart, the very object, the very justification, is lacking. 
*‘How*'ask 8 the Yoga inquirer can a man find deliverance with- 
out a God (tivara) ?...‘*Let the Yogin bearing Me wdthin, sit 
solely devoted to Me.*^^ The Buddhist formula not onl}^ sees no 
perfection ot concentration resulting Iroin devotion to God , 
not only sees no “beholding ot the Self in tlie Yogin'sselt”^ in 
Jh^iua, but even bars out all reterence to the jhayin as such. 

I ViH.i III, 9 . 2 AnS^itU%ra'Nik\\ya, i, pp. S-»94* 

3 Mok^adharma, Adh. 302. 4 
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Gotama,i6 is true, is shown investing it with emphatic personal 
touch in his own case : — So kho ahat]i%...jhanaifl upaaampajja 
vihasirji. ‘I indeed abode in the attainment etc.’^, or in 
the case of others,® but no person finds mention in the bare 
formula, save as understood in the verb, and the pronoun 
so. Even where the JhSna is connected with a definite per- 
sonal object, — access to Btipa or Arupa — the aspirant is 
wholly merged in the verb. 

This may seem a modern Western captiousness, but no, 
the Commentator himself takes note of it. “Why”, he 
says, “should the foregoing analysis of mind presuppose 
things only, and this teaching presuppose a person {puggala) ? 
Because we have here a way (or course, patipada), which he 
make3-to-becom6...And a way has to be accomplished, and 
this must be accomplished by somebody.”® 0 wise little 
Buddhaghosa, why were you not elsewhere, us here, a ‘man 
who sees’ ? Let no man call you here pernickety. You 
are here giving away the wlmle of that ‘anatta’ dogma which 
you for the most part so doughtily defend ! You were 
not afraid to write, that a way required a wayfarer, ajaatipada 
needed a patipannaha. But had you lived six centuries 
earlier, when even the Master’s use of the word puggala had 
to be in a sense explained away, as in the Kathavattliu, you 
might not have trotted out ‘the man’ so airily. You were 
writing in Ceylon, far away from renascent Brahmanism, and 
you did not fear to have to eat your words when you 
thus brought in the atman and the purusa. 

Both i’5 Buddhist JliSna and in Yoga the process of con- 
centration sets out with the individual, the man, the solitary 
aspirant. But as soon as we touch on attainment, the values 
alter. In Buddhist Jhana the man vanishes ; we are left 
with his mind only, refined down to a state of ‘purity, indiffer- 


I Vin., Ill, 4 ; Majjliivia, i. 21, etc. 2 Ibid,, p. 40 etc. 

3 Dhammasaiigavi commentAxy, 163. He is referring to the 
analysis of citta’s preceding the Jhana chapters. 
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ence and mindfulness*. This last word is sati (smTti)^ a 
term not used in Pali for memory, but for mental clearness. 
And we hear nothing of any object partly or wholly won 
beyond the mental state itself. I have in mind here the four- 
fold Rupajhana, but even where, as is often the case, the 
jhayin is made to pass on to Arupajhana, the serial attain- 
ment reached cannot, even from the Buddhist point of 
view, be called truly a religious or spiritual Better. A certain 
vantage-point in gripping an abstraction is the utmost that 
can bo claimed, unless this Jhana was ever seriously held to 
promote a man's prospects of rebirth in a world believed 
to be arupa, or immaterial. But in Yoga the Togii\ the 7 «an, 
is in lull view from first to last, and there is no doubt about 
what is sought. It is the man and not his mind only that 
is before us, the man breaking his bars and bonds, waxing in 
strength and fearlessness, winning to absorption in, to vision 
of, the Atman in him, who also is that Atman. 

And with the man thus prominent, the Yoga literature 
leaves us with no shadow of doubt as (o tlio good, tlm SvelT, 
the arthat which comes to him througli altaiiiineiit. It is the 
vision or conception, as ‘within lii.s lieart*, of Man transcen- 
dent, akin to the man himself, but above and beyond the best, 
the finest he has ever realized. This is declared to bring 
him release, that is from prahi'ti, or in hriol from body and 
mind. Nearer* perhaps to Western religion is tlie cxj)ression 
of the good in the associated description of K^aiikliya-attaiii- 
ment, albeit it fits even better v.ith Yoga-attainment : — “Tl)is 
(Atman) here is my true Xinsman ; I can no other than 
be with Him ; won to evenness aiul unity witli Him, tlien 
only become I really he who I am** (i\[oksa : Adh. 309). 

What is there in the way of a worded welfarc in-]mrpose 
to set over against this when we contemplate Buddhist 
Jhana ? It may be said that, when sucli ideas are held to be 
error and delusion, it is also ‘release* to attain to and rest in a 
state where they are not. To this we might reply, in the first 
place : — It is true that Buddhist saints are s-howii, in 

5 
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their own works, as actually deriving an amount of peace and 
even rapture from a negative form of ‘release’ coupled 
with a purely backward view, such as can scarcely be found 
in any other cult. Sub man’s nature is such, that this 
attitude cannot very long be maintained in fervour and purity ; 
it will degenerate as suck into a complacency which we 
word sometimes as ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia 1’ In the 
second place, whereas it is true that the ‘Atmanisiu’ in 
the last quotation is closely allied to tho (possibly older) 
Brahraau-Atmauism which is attacked in the Buddhist Suttas, 
it is not correct to hold, that there was nothing of ‘divine 
immanence’ in the mandate given by the founder of Buddhism. 
For the message of the Way words the wayfarer, by 
implication, as ‘self-resorting’ (attasaraiia)^ naturally choosing 
the way he thinks right, that is, willing the bettor. But 
I find in Buddhist JhSna, as such, no clear connection raado 
out, as is made out, however all too briefly, in the Way- 
mandate, a connection between practice and object, ns we find 
in Yoga. 

I used to puzzle over this and wonder whether, in what 
was so evidently a fourfold series in preparation only, the 
benefit (discounting rebirth-prospects) was held to lie in tho 
preparation itself ? Coming into Buddhism by way of Abhi- 
dhamma, 1 missed at first the varied contexts of the Sutta- 
Pitaka. I was inclined to see in the detached mental lucidity 
of Fourth JhSua a possible starting-point for concentrated 
work on concepts, such as the otherwise aimless insertion of 
Jhana formula in parts of the Vibhailga seemed to suggest. * 
For I found also a shrunken and specialised meaning of the 
thinking ’. — vitakka, viccira — which is suppressed after First 
Jhana, and not the more inclusive, unspecialized meaning of 
these two word.s used in older Suttas. The object was not 
trance ; save in an occasional appendix to the Ariipa- 
jhSnas, that was quite clear. Then was it perhaps keener, 


I Chapters on Paccayakara, Iddhipada, Magga, Appamaftfiai 
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sublimated work of intellection ? Modern trainin'; in the 
building op of inductions and the applying of deductions tells 
me, that no good beginning to such work could come in 
the unworthing of mental application and discursive thinking. 
Was it that by concentrating without these, fresh insight 
might come as in a flash, a thrill of new knowledge, new 
worded thought, not got by conscious reasoning ? There is 
talk now about this that we call intuition, not using the word 
quite as Bergson does, and it is well that there should be. 
But is intuition really a beholding from within ^ Tlie great 
musician or artist would not always grant that. Why should 
any other muser be so confident about it ? Aristotle was 
not. Thurathen, ‘from without’, isliis conclusion as to our 
constructive thinking.^ And is our ‘inspiration* a mere 
fancy ? Or did the mental exercise in Jhana, whatever other 
advantage it offered, serve as a respite and withdrawal, otiose 
yet strenuous, from the preoccupations of daily life, much 
as books now afford us y It is not easy for us here and now 
to fill out the mental day of the studious meditative man 
ill a bookless world, nay, a manuscriptless world, who 
had turned away from the life of his fellowmen, nor saw any 
good in the study of the world of nature. 

Then I came to learn a little of the Zen (JhSna) sect of 
Buddhism in Japan, mainly through Professor Takakusu’s 
essay (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1906-7). Tu that 
interesting article there are some sayings of Zen adherents that 
are quaint and even foolish, but this essential point was clear: — 
in a world where imported Buddhism had found, not a book- 
less world, but a world of books, the jhayin flouted books, 
and professed to find the good sought in musing in the seeker 
himself. If he would, through his musing, divest Iiimself 
of everything he considered morally lowering and intellec- 
tually hindering, and seek to win to the best self ho could 
conceive, enlightenment would come from within. Jhiina is 


I Peri Neotitos, 
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liictnrecl here ns a sorb of cure or tonic, purging, restful, 
stimulating. And the writer considers, that ‘this special 
discipliivo came to be empha8ized‘**as a saving power, when 
tlio Buddhist faitli began to wither under the baneful 
influence of scholasticism*. 

It is always interesting to see an idea, or course of action, 
or attitude, when transplanted to new soil, flourishing there 
with a now and fresh energy. In Zen, JhSna regains that 
central well-spring of ‘the man’, bis nature, his objective, 
which was in Yoga, but which became blurred and lost in 
Buddhism. And yet it is not exactly a replica of Yoga. It is 
more positive, more self-concentrated, less religious, less super- 
personal than Yoga. It is still Buddhist, in that it seeks the 
divine in man rather than to develop man into, or raise man 
to the divine. It bids man look within, not beyond himself. 

In Indian Buddhism we see both emphases in iitinan — 
manself and divine self — blurred and lost. What do we find 
in Jhana replacing them ^ The emphasis, I would say, is 
on, not man, but mind. It is from first to last the mental 
process in which we are kept informed *. — first the deadening 
of sensations by way of the self-hypnosis of the ‘kasiija’, or 
artifice of concentration on a special object of sense ; then 
the deadening of active work of mind, and so on, in a curious 
and psychologically interesting procedure. Those who 
approach Buddhism through the ‘legend’ or story of its 
founder, and its early church and rule (Vinaya), do not always 
realize the absorbing interest that is betrayed in its scrip- 
tures in mental phenomena, in the mind. But this interest 
colours very markedly its Sutta literature, and points, I 
venture to think, to a very notable feature in the spirit of the 
time when Gotama was teaching. I have said it already 
and I say it again, — there seems to be herein, if in nothing 
else, something akin between that time-spirit and our own ; the 
interest in, not the very man — we call him self, soul, spirit — 
but in his complex of body and mind, the interest in mind- 
procedure, and with this the blurred, lost vision of ‘the man’. 
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But when Gotama’a mission began, the ‘man’ was not 
yet dimmed ; the dimness was, I believe, nascent only. 
It was rather to the greater appreciation of the ‘man’, that 
the academic lay-(that is, extra-Brahman) movement, founded 
by Eapila, had been analyzing in a way of new thoroughness 
all that was of man, yet was not the ‘man’ {puruqa). We 
owe much to the scholars, Drs. Jacobi and Garbe, for point- 
ing out how this Sftbkhyan influence affected Buddhism. 
They may go too far, in the way prevailing still (as we have 
just seen) in ‘deriving’ Buddhism (or at least what is called 
its philosophy) from Safikhya, when what we see appears 
more like an inhltration into a religious mandate of ideas 
in vogue at its birth. But the Sahkhyan analysis of ‘the 
man' ns a wondrous being, working upon matter through a 
very interesting, complicated procedure (mind), which could 
be resolved into several factors {aiigas), was, wc may assume, 
known to the thoughtful and earnest little group around the 
founder of Buddhism, including the founder himself. So that 
in the Buddinst books we -may see liow preoccupying, how 
absorbing was this mind — citta, tnano, viniidna — how it was 
fed, how it reacted,^ how it kept changing, whether it 
survived death, and how it might be wholly or in part 
suppressed. That this suppressing, this governance implied 
a suppressor, a governor — here it was that Buddhist thought, 
albeit not in its founder, not in some Dhamraapndu verses, 
slipped up. Gotama is shown as saying: “what if I (the 
explicit, emphasized ‘aham’) were to repress thought l)y 
mind ?”* And the way of the Dhammapada, e.g. 

Attand coday' aUdnatti, paUmase attam attanu, 

(let him censure self by self, let him restrain self by self),* 
compiled in a land where attan meant ‘the man’, the spirit, 
both divine and human, — not to mention many other verses, — 
shows the ‘governor’ not yet blotted out. But blotted out he 


1 ‘Struck back', patiAaUfia/i, Dhs. 

2 Majjhima, i. 242 etc. 


3 Verse 379. 
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\ras, and thaii, it may be, at an early date. It is Ananda himself, 
who, as an exponent of authority, is shown teaching 
JhSna as pure and simple mind-practice {oittaparisuddhiy^ 
afiga), to be perfected and kept up, as one of four such 
factors, conducing to an end of highest worth, definitely 
worded. ^ 

But so markedly, in the self-willing process of JhSna, has 
the blotting out of the self taken place, and the mental process 
itself become solely of interest, that we come — if we are 
thoughtful — to a halt, and ask ourselves : If Buddhism was 
indeed a daughter of Yoga, how did she come to value Yoga- 
samSdhi and to word it in a way so different, that it is as if 
we were to reckon mechanical power with no machine, or to 
value the music of an instrument leaving out the player ? 
Can a period of transition be shown ? Can we show it from 
the Pali books, late in date as, in their present form, they 
are ? Can we draw out of them (1) that Gotaraa was an ardent 
jhayin, and with him many of his early fellow-workers, 
( 2 ) that for Gotama, and for these, JhSna was valued, not 
for just what the Yogin (of any age) valued it, still less as 
mere mind-practice, but for something else — for an ‘access’ 
felt to be, in their work and their ‘wayfaring’ through the 
worlds, as a help and an enlightening ? 

1 That Gotama was an Ijaliitnal muser has hardly 
perhaps till now received the attention it merits. And yet, 
apart from the frequency of mention in tlie discourses fatlier- 
ed on him, we find him called muser njoro than once : — 

Mtmiyi vanasmim jhayankim eld pasmma Gohim'nn 
(Come, see we Gotama the seer, ihe muser, in tlie wood).- 

JMyiyi virajam asliidm^ 

to the pure the seated the muser (am T conic). 

1 Anguttara, ii. 195. Much play is now made witli the sophisti- 
cated distinction between plul<>.so[)hic and popular meaning [fara- 
matthu, sammuti). This is first mentioned in the late Questions of King 
Milinda. 

2 Hutta’Nipata, 165. 


3 Ibid,, 1105. 
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The tempter rallies him : — 

Sohavatiitno nu mnasmhji jhayasi^ 

Art thou sunk in grief that in the wood thou musest ? 

The muser’s posture is said to be peculiarly his,* and 
Ananda’s memory of him declared him as “having both prac- 
tised and engaged in Jhana, and advocated it/** Of his 
fellow-workers we note musing associated with Sariputta,^ 
Anuruddha, KafikhS-Revata,* and Moggallana®, JIanda 
the nun,’ and UttarS Nandamftta tlie lay woman.® 

Now this man and these persona and others were at the 
well-spring of the movement, and to them the work of spread- 
ing and making acceptable among the many a gospel of 
a self-directed living, such as would bring ‘well*, welfare, to 
man here and in the worlds to come, was the all-absorbing 
thing. Can wo believe that they would have often gone aside 
to cultivate a stereotyped way of musing which was no- 
thing more than a sort of glorified practice in mental, mind- 
worsening scale-playing ? Would they not be far more occu- 
pied with the question of man’s salvation, witness Sariputta’s 
inquiry about it (amata\^ than about a practice expounded 
as an elimination of mental phases. So near are we today to 
analysis of these phases, so far are we from the condi- 
tions attending the birth of a world-gospel, that we need a 
more quickened imagination than such as our psychology 
is usually content to graze upon. What we actually find 
Gotama first bidding men seek was not the mindt hut the self : 
“Were it not better that you sought the attem^the atmcin 


I Samyutia, i, 123. 2 Aiigutlara, ii, 245. 3 Majjhima, iii, 108. 

4 Apadanay Sariputta’s poem refers 5 times to Jhana. Cf. Buddha- 
vamsa, I : Sariputto samadhijhanakovtdo, 

5 Aiiguttara, i, 24, 6 Samyuttay ii, 213 ; iv, 262f. 

7 AnguUara, i, 25. . , 1. j 

8 Ibid., 26 j also iv, 63 where she is shown (in a curiously edited 

record) to be clairaudient. 

9 Vinaya, I, 39. 


10 Itid.y 23. 
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2 I)id hethon bid men seek, in musing, the world-5tman~ 
Brahman— an Xsvara 7 He did not. Much had come to this 
man that lay between the Highest and tlie new pre-occupation 
with man’s mind as such,- and, as I think we might add, the 
rising pre-occupation witli man’s life in this world. Ho had, 
at some time in his life, come to acquire clairaudience and 
clairvoyaiice. It was owing to this psychic development that 
ho was able to be willed and induced to become a teacher, 
lor ho must have himself told of his lonely hesitation, and of 
the entreaty of a man of another world, whom the books 
came to call Brahma Sahampati.^ And he admitted more 
than once, that something ho knew was due to information 
from a deva, a demta, a man of another world.® (It is true 
that he is made to add, ‘I also knew it of myself’ ; but where- 
as the worshipping recorders of a teacher, ranked later on as 
omniscient, would not have invented the informing deva, the 
case is different as to the clause vindicating that omniscience.) 
Again, there are frequent talks recorded between him and 
devas, notably the governor of the next world, entitled Sakka, 
and others called devaputtas ; in that, says the Commentary, 
their names were known. Among these wore sometimes men 
whom the clairvoyant Gotama recognized as still resembling, 
in their new bodies, men ho had known on earth, notably his 
wealthy friend Auiithapiudika, his first patron, king Bimbi- 
sara and a Licchavi officer, Ajita. His gifts as a psychic 
medium were well-known, for we read that he was consulted 
in all the countries where he taught as to what had befallen 
this person and that whom death had removed.® And that he 
should have been thus consulted points as much to a wide- 
spread need for light as to interest in his person and powers. 

Now is it unreasonable to hold, that Gotama used JhSna 
as the best way of obtaining, or at least of facilitating access 
to, and converse with, worthy men who had been reborn in 

I Idid., 5. 2 Dlgha, ii, 10. Cf. 39!. ; 241 ; iii, 17. 

3 D\gha, ii, 2CO ff., cf. 91 f. ; 206 ^ iii, 1$ •, Sainyutta, i, 46, ; 

cf. Therag,, 1263^ 
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other worlds ? If the word ‘reborn’ be too Eastern, let us say, 
Miad survived the death of their earth-body\ Do the books 
help us further ? 

We read that, on leaving home to find help for men 
subject, without light and leading, to old age and death, he 
resorted to one after another noted teacher of Jliana ; it may 
be, in order to develop himself psychically. Further we may 
note a recurrent appreciation of the practice of Jhana shown by 
demts in the chapters on them in the Samyutta. ‘‘The monk 
sliould be a jhayin” says one, Kassapa. “The man awake 
(buddho) who lias understood Jhana,” says another, Pancilla- 
canda. Another, Canditnasa, commends Jhana ; two otliers do 
no less. Farther, tlie Jhanas (the Four) are in many places 
made to serve as a preparation to certain ‘higher knowledges* 
(ahhima) which are all, with the oxcoption of the last, forms of 
psychic or ‘super-normalMevelopment. These abhinnas are given 
in two series. The one we usually find is only three of the six: 
memory of former lives, clairvoyance and awareness of ‘cankers* 
as destroyed, called together He vijjd\ The other, Nvhich gives 
the six abhinnas, and adds tw^o others, gives, as no. 4, 
clairaudience and as no. G, clairvoyance. By a misconception 
of the word ‘dibba,* these have been rendered in translations 
‘heavenly* or ‘cele.stial* ear and eye. But dihha is for 
]]uddhi.sin just ‘belonging to devas\ that is, men happily 
reborn. A man gifted with nos. 4 and G can both see such 
])ersons ivhen they are near him, and can hear what they tell 
him, tell, for instance, of the fate of x, y, and z, who Ijave 
j^assod over and liave niKlergonc the verdict of Yania, or 
toll concerning matters in wliicli ho may seek guidance. 
Tlius a man in Fourth Jh.aiia was hold to be in tlie most 
favourable conditions to profit by such seeing and hearing, 
if they were either inborn gifts, or had been acquired. 

But I have not yet found any writer commenting on why 
clairvoyance and clairaudience take such an important place 


I /, pp. 46-5 2. 
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in venerable Sattas, nob as ultimate objects of Jhaua 
bub as abnormal states to which Jhtliia often appears 
as a preparation. If JhSna was a condition of deva- 
converse, then those two states fall, as also essential condi- 
tions, into their natural places. If early Buddhism, on the 
other hand, did not in some ab least of its apostles cultivate 
deva-converse, I fail to account for these two abhinhas. 
Disuse in the Sahgha gives them the appearance of ruins, 
but was there nob a time when they were ‘live wires’ ? 
Writers, however, call them just ‘mystic’,or ‘hallucinations’ and 
pass them by. Or they do nob even stay to call them that. 

Modern writers have their own Avay — a way of today 
which may ere long be that of yesterday — of dealing with 
this very prominent feature in Buddhism. They either push 
it into a corner as ancient super-naturalism, or they s[)eak of 
it as .so much hnllacination which is true subjectively. 
Both views hinder the earth from getting at much in 
Buddhism that is historically, and objectively true. Take the.se 
two passages — "How does a monk become one who has 
reached the devasV* The answer is the Jhana-formuln.' 
And this is ascribed to Gotama when — a very precious context 
— ho is commending the use of Jhana®; Ho is asked, during 
a conversation, “when is a purely happy world made present ?” 
He replies : “As long as a man in Fourth JhSna has 
attained to converse with those devas who are living in a 
purely happy world, is present {santitthati) with them, talks 
with them.” Do not these show that, at least at one period 
in the history of Buddhism, Jh&oa was not a mere discipline 
of sense or of mind, any more than it was a straight short-cut 
to Nirvana, but was something that lay between the two ? 
That it was then not merely a training of the earth-body-and- 
mind, with the Inner-goer, the antarayamin, left out, nor an 
effort to precipitate a mysterious, inconceivable state of 
‘going out,’ but a seeking to enlarge and enrich earth-welfare. 


I Aiiguttara Nikuya, ii, 184, 


Majjhima NikSya, ii, 37. 
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SO bedimmed with sorrow nnd evil, by converse of man to 
man with those who, not yet by a long way knowing the 
highest things, knew more than the man of the earth. 

How does it not enrich and enlarge oar little knowledge 
of Gotaraa the man, if we picture him, the Muser, musing 
in this way 1 Too cramped and prejudiced is our view of 
him, for either it is of a monk among monks, preaching a 
forced growth or ‘making-to-becorae’ (bItavanS) in this life, 
which shall do away with all becoming (bhava) hereafter, or 
it is of a teacher of just earthly ethics, or it is of a superman 
who knew everything. Why do we not take the truer view 
of him, which wo may also hnd in the books if we look a 
little more closely and historically the view of the noble 
man who (adnukampl anuddayaY ‘moved by compassion and 
by kindness’ for men, sought to help them and himself 
by ‘making present’ to himself more worlds than one, and by 
converse with their inmates learning how this might best 
be done ? Of him it was said : 

And rolling back the (murky) veil. 

And pain gone by and weariness. 

He sees both this world and the next.* 

By him we are told, it was said, repeatedly, that the man* 
who could-see, standing between, saw ‘the two houses* 
clairvoyantly with separate doors and men faring from the 
one to the other.* 

He is recorded as not overrating the value of psychic 
gifts in religious ends, but as clearly affirming their reality. 
“Yes, MahSli, such deva-sounds (or words or speech) are, 
they are not things of nought. If he (Sunakkhatta) is 
clairaudient only, not clairvo 3 ’aut, it is only because he has 
not concentrated on both, as may be done. But in the 
matter of joining the religious life, there are higher considera- 
tions than these.*** (I have condensed in translating.) His 

I Sarnyutta Nikaya, i, 206. 2 Dlgha, iii, 178. 

3 Majjhma, i, 279 ; ii, 21 ; Iii, 178. 4 i, 152. 
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experieuoes while exercising these gifts figure in a great 
number of records, over which modern writers quickly slide. 
He is listener ; he is interlocutor ; often he is recorded as 
relating the experience ; often we are left to infer it. One 
series of such he decided not to tell, for men would not have 
believed him, and that would have hurt thein.^ 

I see this helper of men as neither tlie atheist concerning 
the world-atman, nor the denier of man the atmau as some 
make him out, nor ns one who spoke of himself us a little god 
on earth, nor ns just an ascetic, monastic mystic, 1 see 
him as a man with an inspired mandate to the ‘man’. There 
was in his day no worthy conception of the Highest ; there 
was a dawning sense that religion was mainly a matter of 
liviny, and there was a very general belief, that living was no 
mere matter of a brief three score years and ten. His mandate 
was to show the great significance of life in a figure, and that 
figure was the Way, the Way in and for each man, the Way 
which ‘went to NirvJlDuv, yot ‘went on with it, flowed with it, 
as Gaiigil and Yamaiia flowed in and with each other’.® “He 
made a Way where Way was none ; he traced out a Way till 
then unrevealed ; he knew and saw the Way ; master of the 
Way was he. To-day his disciples follow him in the way which 
has come down to them from him.”* His age called him 
Sarathl, ‘chariut driver’, Satthavaha, ‘lead^^r of tlje caravan.’* 
And like a good leader, his immediate aim was not to dwell 
only on the ultimate goal, but like England’s most famous 
general, to try to judge what lay on tho other side of the 
hill, routid the beiiii ol tJje way ;® the next stej), and the 

ue.xt after that. That was enough for the worthiest, more 

tluxii iur inosl. 

And in liiy lialnt ol 'musing in the wood’ he will have found 

I Samyutta, U, 255. 2 ii, 223. 

3 MajjJnma^ iii, 15. Plie Speaker is Ananda, but the last clause? 

reveals a later hand. 

4 D\gha, ii, 39 ; Theragathl, 1236 ; cf. Apadana, p. 80. 

5 Gleig^s Life of Wellington, 
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that quiet and concentration which he judged necessary, and 
for which he is often made to show his preference. He found 
too the *jhanarsuhha '^ — that fine delicate sense of added 
well-being known to those who claim to have been in converse 
with the very worthy of the other side. Some of his disciples 
knew of it ; wo note it in the verses of both women and men ; 
we can hardly wonder that they call themselves ‘lovers of 
musing’ (fASwamW). And the tradition at least of it yet 
lingers in Burma.* 

But that the traditional memory of him was closely associ- 
ated with the JhSna habit is betrayed by the curious insertion 
of the JhSna formulas into the account of the moment of his 
passing.® The Buddhist would say, that the back and forth 
narrative of the process (kuowable by none save a thought- 
reader) indicates the deliberateness with which the great man 
put off mental and bodily life. The critic of my theory will 
say, that at any rate the absence of any allusion to deva- 
visitants during that JhSna disproves its soundness. To both, 
I would say, that whatever induced the insertion here of the 
formulas, silence as to presences at the end, when at the begin- 
ning at the first ‘sermon’, there is not silence, may only mean 
that, when the man passed, Jhana/ov the men about him no 
longer meant musing for access to the unseen. Only Anauda 
and Anuruddha were left, the latter, though a jhayiu, a very 
timid aged reclpse, the former recorded as willing to ‘make 
inferences’ when his cousin Gotama told of his psychic 
experiences.* The newer cult of the positive, the earthly, 
the things seen, as alone important was prevailing ; psychic 
gifts wore held as possible only for the very few ; the man 
of the two houses was sufl'ered to depart with no one 
listening, let alone seeing, whether in Jhitna or not. 


I Dlgha, iii, 78. 2 Coml’endiim of Philosophy, p, 57. 

3 mgha, ii, 157. 

4 Samyutta, i, 55 ‘as far as it is to be got by inference, you have 

got it.’ ‘-'--f; .. 
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Here then was what l conceive may have been for 
the co-founders of the S&kkaputta movement, later called 
Buddhism, the more especial advantage which they sought 
in musing. In their days there would seem to have been 
the contrasted cultures of SShkhya ( pafisankhS ) and Yoga 
(the bhSoarM o( samcidhi or jhSna). Never do’ they appear 
to call the latter ‘Yoga*. But for them too it meant not 
a merely negative eliminating of things seen ; for them it 
was a coming to see or at least to hear the unseen, and 
therein not only to taste a joy, but also to come to have 
the veil shrouding the long way rolled back for a little 
(vivattaohadda). 

Faith in the old Great Davas was in the melting-pot, but 
devas, devatSs, the men who had passsed on, had come 
with a new significance to man’s help ; they were seen 
as intermediaries along the whole upward way to Amata, 
aiding their fellow earth-wayfarers with such knowledge as 
he was yet able to bean Modern books, as is natural, estimate 
them and their wording variously. But on the whole devas 
appear as worthy and kindly warders of the man they have 
left behind, who (discounting a Sabbanhu) must, as behind the 
veil, have known more than those they warded. They 
held Gotama in high worth, but not the monk as monk ; 
they believed in ‘the man* as real ; they believed in the 
good life ; they believed in man as willing to seek the Better. 
We may with most writers on Buddhism minimise all that 
this converse meant for the founders of the movement ; we 
may with immature pen write it down as rubbish ; or as 
not ‘of the essence’ of the matter. Bub we shall only do 
BO by shutting our eyes to very much in the records that 
we do not wish to see. 

But Buddhism blotted out the ‘man’ from its creed, and 
that, it may be, little by little, during the Founder’s day. 
Not heeding his warnings, “not body, nob mind”, men came 
to see in man just body and mind. Then they came to 
see in JhSna an interesting procedure in bodily and mental 
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training. And then the kindly dev a- warier a are less and 
less heard of. HtlpajhSna and ArapajhSna became associated 
with sfter>death prospects only, and to-day not even with 
that. As worded in the Abhidhamina they would seem 
to be now dead words in a stereotyped routine. 

C. A. F. Rins Davids 


Persian Inscriptions in the Gwalior State 

2 


This epigraph comes from Udayapura* (23° 54*'N and 
78" 6 "B) in the Bhilsa district of the Gwalior State, and is four 
miles from Bareth Railway Station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Though reduced to a mere village at 
present, traditionally it is supposed to have been founded by 
UdaySdltya (a. c. 1050-81), the Parmara ruler of Malwa, and 
the builder of the great fane of Udayesvara. Tliis exquisitely 
fine massive structure which is profusely adorned with sculp- 
tures and covered with numerous important mural records is 
one of the many interesting traces of importance of the Hindu 
times, which are found scattered round the town. The earliest 
Muhammudan influence dates from tlu 14th century, but 
little of consequence has survived. 

The town has been visited by Sir A. Cunningham® and 
his Assistant, but the mosque with this record on it has 
escaped their notice. Thus the inscription under reference 
does not appear to have been edited so far. 

II 

The epigraph is cut in raised letters in a slab, fixed over an, 
arched window in the outer part of the northern wall of a fine 

1 I.A., vol. LV., p. 4 . 2 CASK., VII, pp. 81 - 88 ; x, pp. 686 - 9 . 
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big mosque, and is conspicuous by its having been located in 
quite an uncommon place. The stone used is local soft white 
sandstone, which has peeled off in places and measures 
4' — 1"X1' — 0." The inscription is written throughout in 
Nastaliq characters and is Persian in language except the 
quotations from holy texts. 

It begins with the usual invocation which forms the top- 
most line of the oblong enclosing the Kalima and, having for 
its bottom side, the names of the four Caliphs and that of 
Imarri Hussain for its right and left. This is followed by quota- 
tions and a line of Persian verse in eulogy of God. The 
record proper goes to tell that one Qazi A.ulia commenced 
this mosque at Udayapura during the reign of Jahangir. Unfor- 
tunately both Jahangir and the Qazi died almost simultane- 
ously when the building was only half built. The Qazi seems 
to have died away from Udayapura as his death came to bo 
known after a year. After one more attempt towards comple- 
tion by Sayyid Anbia who too met his predecessor’s fate, the 
sons of the deceased Qazi brought it to completion at the 
time of the accession of Shah Jahan in a.h. 1041. (a.c. 1632). 
It closes with a request that whosoever happens to pray in this 
mosque should pray for the glory of king Jahangir, the 
Qazi, and for the reigning king. 

Of the persons named Jahangir and Shah Jahan are simply 
too well-known, while Qazi Aulia seems to be the then Qazi 
of the town. Of the places mentioned, Udayapura is just the 
town in which this mosque stands and Chanderi^ is the very 
town situate 60 miles north of Udayapura, still known for its 
surviv'ng industry of fine muslin and gold brocade work, 
while Gondwana* was the name given to a portion of the 
country now included in the Central Provinces. 

I read the inscription as given below : — 


1 1 . H. Q., vol. I, pp. 653-655. 

2 I. Gaz. of India (C. I.), pp.l 15-116. 
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Translation 
Lines 1 and 2 

In the name of God, the most merciful and compassionate. 
There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the apostle of 
God. Hazrab AbQ Bakr, Hazrat Umar, Hazrat Uthman, 
Hazrat All, Hazrab Imam Husain. 

The Prophet hath said (may God’s peace and blessings 
rest upon him), “He who builds a mosque in the world, 
God Almighty builds (for him) a palace in paradise’*.* Verily 
the mosques are for God, therefore invoke not any one along 
with God.® 

Oh (Thou) 1 Whose mystery (is cherished) in every 
heart devoted to (in tracing out) Thine mystery, and the door 
of whose munificence is always open ■ to all. Whosoever 
sought protection in thy court, wherefore can he return un- 
successful from Thy threshold. 

The foundation of this mosque (was) laid at the town of 
Udayapura, (situate) in Chanderi Sarkar (Disb.) of suhha 
(province). 

Line 3 

Malwa, on the borders of Gondwana ; by Qazi Auliya, son 
of Syyid Ab-ul-Sainad in the reign of king. His Majesty Abul 
Muzaffar (the son of victory) Nurul-din (the light of religion) 
Mahammud Jahangir. And the building up of the mosque was 
yet half (done) when the king and the Quazi above mentioned 
departed for the eternal world. 

Line 4 

After a year Sayyid Anbia discovered (the fact of Quazi’s 
death), but he (Sayid Aulyia) himself was drowned in the same 
divine benignity (died before he could do anything for the 
mosque). Eiually Sayyid Hamid and Sayyid Dasaood, sons of 
(the deceased) Sayyid Aulyia through the favour of God 


1 Mishkat sharif. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, I937 


2 Qur’an, chap. Lxxn, 18. 

7 
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Almighty brought (the mosque) to coinpletiou, at the acces- 
sion of servant of Khilafat, shadow of God, His Majesty 
Shahahuddin Muhammad. 

Line 5 

The second Lord of the (auspicious) junction (of stars), 
emperor Shahjah GhSzI (the victorious): Whosoever (happens 
to) say his prayer in this big mosque should (also) recite 
FcUJut (exhordiom) for (the souls of) His Majesty, the dweller 
of Elysium (Jahangir), and the deceased Quazi (Sayyid Aulia) 
and should pray for the perpetuity of the rule of the king of 
the time (in the) year one thousand and one and fourty date 
tenth Ziyul-hijja (a. h.) 1041 (=:circa June 1632 a.C.) 

HI 

The inscription furnishes an interesting link in the poli- 
tical geography of those days by pointing out one of the 
border prints of Qondwana, which touched the boundaries 
of Malwa. It also lends support to the fact that Chauderi 
being situated at the gates of Malwa — as often noticed by 
historians — has always been the head-quarters of a governor 
under the Malwa Sultans as well as under the Mughals. 
There is some unauthentio record also in the inscrip- 
tion. It puts the completion of the mosque, at the time of 
the accession of Shahjahan and gives the date as a.h. 1041 — 
but the accession took place in a. H. 1038.* Thus the 
difference may either be assigned to the defective system 
of communication of those days causing considerable delay 
in spread of news or to the words a'n joins which may be 
taken to mean "during the reign of” instead of, "at the time 
of the accession of." 

Rahsinqh Sakskna 


t The Chronology of Modern India ( j. Burgess), p. 83. 
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In tho Bouth'Oast corner of the sacred city of Benares, 
there lies a village named Nagawa, which is mentioned 
in the Nai$adhlyaoarita of ^rlharsa as Nalagr&ma. It 
contains a tolerably big grove, designated as Tul^dis 
ha Bdglca, after the saint Qosvaiul Sri TulasldSsa, the 
renowned author of the Hindi ESm&yail^a (Bsina-carita* 
raSnasa), who installed therein an image of Sri HanurnSn 
naming it Sri SaOkata-mocana. 

In my boyhood, the image stood in rather a 
small room, built for the purpose. But the room has 
since, from time to time, been largely rebuilt, altered and 
extended, through the bounty of the devotees of Sri Hanu* 
inSn and admirers of Tulasldftsa, and at present it 
stands quite a respectable looking building. A big temple 
of Sri Bsmacandra has also been erected in front of the 
temple of Sri HanumSn by some generous votary, and of 
late, several rooms and verandas have been added as a separate 
block for the convenience of visitors. The water of the 
well, situated between the two temples, has long been noted 
for its digestive and other beneficial properties, and hundreds 
of the residents of the city daily frequent the grove to drink 
the water and do homage to Sri SaIikata>mocana, while 
on Tuesdays and Fridays there is a regular Mela in the 
holy place. I also sometimes visit the temple while staying 
at Benares. 

For the last twenty or twentyfive years, there has been 
lying a stone horse between the two temples, a little to the 
south of the famous well. Though I marked the horse often 
while visiting the temple, yet I would never take any special 
notice of it. One day, however, it struck me that the horse 
resembled tho one preserved in tho Provincial Museum at 
Lucknow believed to commemorate the Horse-sacrifice 
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performed by Samudragapta,^ in the middle of the 4 th century 
A.1)., and I thought it might bear some inscription on it. 
Consequently I looked at it a little carefully, and was glad 
to find that it actually did show on its right side near the 
flank a few ancient characters, and on the left side, two 
special marks; one of the shape of a iamaru on the left side 
of the belly, and the other resembling a rough map of India 
on the left side of the neck. 

A few days later, I proceeded again to the place with 
requisite materials and obtained rubbings of the inscription 
and the marks; and afterwards, arranged to get the horse 
itself photographed by an expert. Plates of the photo and 
the rubbings of the inscription, the damaru'inark and the 
map-mark are appended to this article, marked respectively 
I, II, III and IV, for consideration by experts in old inscrip- 
tions, archaeological investigators and scholars of ancient 
history. 


PLATE NO. I 

Plato no. I represents the figure of the horse in question. 
It is made of the common but a hard variety of Chunar 

I Vincent A. Smith, in his 'Early History of India' (3rd Ed., 
p, 288) says ''Another memorial of the event seems to exist in the 
rudely carved stone figure of a horse which was found in Northern 
Oudh, and now stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces of a brief 
dedicatory inscription incised upon it, apparently referring to Samudra- 
gupta,” Then he adds in the footnote ; "The fact that them utilated 
inscription — dda guttasa deyadhaijima — is in Prakrt suggests a shade 
of doubt. All other Gupta inscriptions are in Sanskrit (JR AS., 
1893, P- 98 with plate). See fig. 1 1 in plate of coins. The horse 
having been exposed to the weather outside the Lucknow Museum 
for years, the inscription has disappeared. Tire image is now inside 
the building. The inscription was legible when the first edition of 
this book was published.” 

To my mind it is very curious indeed that an inscription, that could 
maintain its legibility under all the inclemencies of weather,for about 
1600 years, shouy totally disappear only in ten to fifteen years. 
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sandstone, and its workmanship is quite ordinary, rather 
clumsy. The neck and head are made from a separate block 
of stone and joined to the body* They differ perceptibly in 
shape and posture from those of the Lucknow horse. All 
the four legs are broken from beneath the fore-arms and 
gaskins. It is, however, evident from what remains of them 
that the two fore-legs were not separated from each other, 
i.e., the stone was not chiselled away from between them. 
This is exactly the case with the two hind legs also. The 
tail too is joined to the stone intervening between the two 
hind legs. In these respects it resembles the Lucknow horse. 
The legs being broken beneath the thighs, a portion of the 
lower part of the tail has also been destroyed. The lower 
portion of its left ear is still visible, from which it may 
be inferred that it once had that ear complete, though now 
broken. But there is no trace of its ever having had the 
right ear. The spot, where it should have stood, is 
quite smooth and plain and bears no mark of its having had 
ever anything standing thereon. It appears that the horse had 
been made only with one ear. The fact is rather significant 
and will be discussed later on. The length of the figure, from 
the mouth to the root of the tail, is 4' 11", its height, from 
the thigh to the back, 2' and the circumference round the 
belly 5'. Thus, it is smaller than the Lucknow horse, which 
is6'll"x5'2". ' 

It bears the inscription given in plate no. 1 1 on its 
right aide near the flank ; the qfamaru-mark shown in plate 
no. Ill in the middfe of its left side and the map-mark 
given in plate no. IV on the left side of its neck. There 
are also a few characters discernible on its right hip. But 
they are so worn out and indistinct, that 1 could not take an 
impression from them. From the shapes of the first two 
characters which are a little less indistinct and resemble the 
DevanSgrI >Jrr or vi and ^ , 1 can however infer that tliey 
are not of very old type. 
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PLATE NO. II. 

Plate no. II represents the inscription on the right 
side of the horse. It seems to consist of 6ve letters, the 
first of which is so very indistinct that I am unable to guess 
it from its shape, with any degree of probability. The 
second letter somewhat resembles the w of the second 
and third century a.d. The crest on it particularly inclines 
me to read it as such. The third letter I read as E. 
with an Anusvara-m&ik ( ’ )on its head. The Bephr ) joined 
beneath ? appears certainly to bo n little extended 
and rounded, so as to assume a noose-like shape. But this 
was not quite uncommon in the calligraphy of the period 
to which the inscription apparently belongs (see ‘‘The Palce- 
graphy of India,’' plate xii). The fourth letter 1 take to 
be ^ , with the vowel-mark ) attached to it ; about 
the noose-like shape of it, the same remarks may be 
made, as in respect of the Repha of s. The fourth letter 
is quite worn out and illegible. 

Now, if my deciphering be correct, then the inscription 
reads as — Ns'? — ( — cadramgu — ). But this reading, as it 
stands, makes no word. So, if we assume that the Auusvara- 
sign (the dot), by an inadvertence of the engraver, has been 
transferred from w to 5 , then we can read the 
inscription as— — ( Caindragu — ). If our surmise as 
to the transference of the dot be correct, then the 
fifth letter can very well be assumed to have beens, 
and thus we decipher the inscription as— n'?^(— C arodra- 
gupta). 

Now, as regards the first letter. If our deciphering is 
so far correct, and the word is really — then the first 
letter must necessarily, by itself, form one complete word, 
and such a word as is prefixed to a great name ns an 
auspicious honorific In Sanskrit we find that such a word 
is ’ft (Sri), and we also know that this word was, and is, 
very often prefixed to the names of kings, saints bnd other 
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1 ncrrirkfion on tlie Horso 
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great men. So, I would read the whole inscription as 
(Sri Candragupta). 


PLATE MO. Ill 

Plate no. Ill is a copy of the iamaru-moiTlL, found on 
the left side of the bowel of the horse. It resembles the 
AfhSragoiii playing board so closely that some persons 
are disposed to think that it was actually engraved to play 
the game. But it must be observed that in the present 
position of the horse, it is simply impossible to place the 
playing pieces on it. It may however be urged that the 
horse might have been lying at some time on its right side, 
when the diagram might have been engraved on it. But 
we should remember that the Athitragotia game is com- 
monly played by the vulgar and rustic people, who were 
not likely to run home and bring a chisel for engraving the 
plan, and the mark does not appear to have been drawn 
merely with a piece of pointed iron nail, without the help 
of a chisel. I would regard it as representing a sectarian 
sign, a 4<^maru (drum) of Siva, or some Tantric mark. It 
may also be meant to represent a royal ensign or the altar 
on which a sacrifice is made. If, however, the stone horse 
be regarded as having some connection with an Asvamedha, 
then the last conjecture should be the most plausible. 

PLATE NO. IV 

Plate no. IV gives a map-like mark seen on the left side 
of the neck. It may also be regarded ns the representation 
d( a Caitya, as found on some of the old coins. But, 
to my eyes, it looks more like a rough sketch of the map 
of India, or the bulk of it, than a Caitya. In a Caitya 
the curved lines, representing the pilings, are regular and 
symmetrical, while the lines in this mark are quite 
irregular, and more like the rivers and boundary lines of 
a country than the pilings of a Caitya. There are 
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also a Hues projecting from the main plan, which are 
not to be met with in the figure of a Caitya found on old 
coins. 

Having briefly described the horse and the inscription 
and marks on it, I now proceed to say something as to who 
this Candragupta, whose name appears to be inscribed on 
the horse, niiglit have been, and what the map-mark 
signifies. As regards the (lamaru-inark, I have nothing to 
add to what I have already said. 

We know that there were three Candraguptas renowned 
in the ancient history of India ; — 

(1) Candragupta tlie Maurya (b.c. 322 to 298). 

(2) Candragupta I, the father of Samudragupta, 

(a.d. 320 to 335). 

(3) Candragupta . II, son of Samudragupta, known 

as Vikrainaditya (a.d. 375 to 413). 

Now, if it is to be assumed that the stone horse is 
necessarily connected witli an Asvamedha, and the inscribed 
name is that of the performer of the ceremony, then the 
inscription cannot be taken to refer to Candragupta the 
Maurya, as there is no evidence of his having performed a 
horse sacrifice. The evidence of the Pura^^as rather goes 
against his performing an Asvamedha, as it is expressly 
stated in some of them that the custom of the Asvamedha 
would be discontinued after Janamejaya, till its revival by 
Fu^yamitra, while Candragupta flourished more than a 
hundred years before Pusyamitra, 

Again it cannot be said to refer to Candragupta I, the 
father of Samudragupta, for though he extended his dominion 
up to Allahabad and Ayodhya, yet he was not in a position 
to be regarded as the lord paramount in India, and could 
not, consequently, very well hnlnlge in the performance of 
an Asvamedha. 

Candragupta Vikramaditya, the son of Samudragupta, 
was certainly the paramount sovereign in India of hk time. 
He extended the dominion of his father, Samudragupta, 
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who had already performed an Asvainedha, towards south- 
west to the Arabian sea, and was practically the sovereign 
of the whole of India, and emphatically in a position to per- 
form the ceremony with full propriety. But wo are unable 
to find any record of such a performance by him in any 
ancient history or inscription discovered ere now. 

Consequently till a convincing proof of some other Oandra- 
gupta having performed an Asvainedha is forthcoming 
from archaeological researches, we have to remain satisfied 
with one of the two following alternative assumptions : 

(1) That an Asvamedha was performed by Candragupta 
VihramSditya also, like his father Samudragupta, and this 
stone horse is the fir-st record of it found up to this time, or 

(2) That Samudragupta, who performed an Asvainedha, 
or his grandson, Kumaragupta, who also performed the 
ceremony, out of love and reverence for his fatlier, inscribed 
the name of his sire on the horse, instead of his own. 

I would rather prefer the first alternative, as the other 
one will necessitate another assumption also, viz, that the 
performer of a horse sacrifice might inscribe the stone horse, 
connected with it, with his father’s name, instead of his own 
name. 

If, however, the horse be not regarded as connected with 
an Asvamedha, but simply as a commemorative dedication 
to some temple, or a boundary mark of some dominion, then, 
in the first case, I would connect it with Candragupta 
Vikraroftditya, and in the second, with Candragupta I, the 
father of Samudragupta, who extended his dominion west- 
ward to AyodhyS and Allahabad, I may note here that another 
stone horse has recently been discovered near Allahabad, and 
brought to the Lucknow Museum, Its head and all the four 
legs are broken. In size it is nearly equal to the Benares 
horse. I could see only one side of it. It has some marks 
on it, out of which one or two appear to be old characters. 
There are a few DevauSgarl characters also on it, which are 
quite legible. 

L H. Q., DECEMBER, I927 
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As to the mark on the neck, I have already said that to 
nne it looks more like a rough sketch of the map of India 
than a representation of a Caitya. The map might very 
appropriately have been engraved to signify that the Asva- 
medha was performed after subjugating all the countries 
shown therein, i.e., the whole of India. We learn from 
Smith's Early History of India that Samudragupta had 
carried hio victorious army to the extreme south of India, 
leaving, however, the western part of the Deccan unconquered, 
which was subsequently subjugated by his worthy son, 
Gandragupta yikramaditya. Yikramaditya as the pramount 
lord of the whole of the Indian Empire could therefore 
well perform the sacrifice. 

It may, however, be asked in opposition to my theory : 
“was India in the time of VikraraSditya known in the shape, 
which is given in the plan ?” I may say in reply that the 
present map of India roughly corresponds to the rude sketch 
given in the plan, and the shape of the peninsula must have 
been very nearly the same in the 4th century as it is at 
the present day. Then, considering the progress which art 
had made in that century, was it so very improbable for a 
sovereign and his followers who made a successful march 
throughout the length and breadth of the country to know 
its shape even roughly. Cunningham’s opening sentence 
in the Ancient Geography of India is — “Prom the accounts 
of the Greeks, it would appear that the ancient Indians 
had a very accurate knowledge of the true shape and size 
of their country.’’ In the body of the said book, he cites 
passages from several old writers which support the said 
view. It is, therefore, not to be wondered that a rough 
sketch of India and its main divisions should have been known 
to Gandragupta VikraraSditya. 

Now, I may also say something as to the absence 
of one ear of the horse. If my impression as to the horse 
having been originally^ carved with one ear only be correct, 
the fact is curious and significant enough to engage the 
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attention of the archsaologista and scholars of ancient 
history for its explanation. My own views on the question 
are briefly given below : 

It is a well-known fact that the Gupta sovereigns, 
though officially and outwardly professing the Brahina^ical 
religion, were in fact Buddhistic at heart, and favoured 
the chief doctrines of that religion. Vincent A. Smith says 
in his Early History of India (3rd edition, p. 308) : “The 
first Chandragupta, who had been a follower of the 
SiVikhya philosophy, afterwards listened with conviction to 
the arguments of Vasubandhu, the Buddhist sage, to whose 
instructions he commended his son and heir, Samudragupta. 
At a later time Nargupta BSlSditya, who erected handsome 
buildings at N&land&, the ecclesiastical capital of the church 
was regarded by Hiuen Tsang as having been a fervent Bud- 
dhist.” Now, having regard to the partiality of the Gupta 
kings to Buddhism, it seems very probable that though 
they, ill order to satisfy their ambition and to proclaim and 
record their brilliant and wonderfully long and successful 
campaigns and paramount power, were eager to perform the 
Asvainedha with all its pompous ceremonies, yet they wore 
averse to actually killing the horse, and contented themselves 
with catting off one of its ears only, and propitiating the hre- 
sod with the blood and flesh thus made available, and let the 
horse off otherwise unmolested. This conjecture is favoured 
by a practice still existing among some seetions of the strict- 
ly vegetarian Hindus. Such Hindus, when they have an 
occasion to offer a Bali (sacrifice) of a goat to a god or god- 
dess, generally satisfy themselves with cutting off the right 
ear of the goat to be sacrificed, and offer the blood and 
flesh thus obtained at the altar, leaving the one-eared 
goat to roam free about the temple. If my surmise be 
thought to have any degree of possibility, it may 
reasonably be said that the stone horse was made after 
the one-eared sacrificial horse. 

The idea of the map of India and the explanation of 
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the one*earedne8s ot the horse are only 'intelligent guesses*, 
offered for consideration by scholars of archieology and his- 
tory. It is for them either to confirm and substantiate 
them by additional considerations and new evidences, or to 
refute and replace them by more judicious and tenable ex- 
planations. 

Jagarrath Das Hatrakar 


Eadha or the Ancient Gfangarastra 

The word (pronounced is a corruption of 

the Pali word Baffha or Sanskrit BS^fra, an abbreviation of 
which is found in some geographical names such as Guj-rat 
for Gurjjara-rastra, Mi-r5t for Maya-rSstra, Su-rat 
Ra^ha is for Su-rastra. Hence Ea^ha is a corruption of 
Gang5r5?tra meaning a country. The country therefore 

to which the general name of Ra^ha was applied 
and which was at once understood by this name must have 
bad originally a specific name to which the word RS^lh^ was 
attached, and we can very well conceive that the specific 
name was dropped for some very cogent reason, either on 
account of its extensive power or wide celebrity, simply 
to be understood by the general name of Ba<i[hcf. The question 
is what was the real name of that country ? All authorities^ 
agree that Baiha was, and still is, situated on the western 
side of the Ganges. Here we have some basis to proceed 
upon, and the clue to the name is supplied by the Periplus oj 
the Erythraean Sea, which was written in the let century of 
the Christian era. The passage in which the name of the 
country occurs has thus been rendered by Mr. Wilfrid H. 
Schoff; "After these, the course turns toward the east 
again, and sailing with the ocean to the right and the shore 

I Saidakalpadruma, s. v. Jti^ha ; Ananda Bhatta's BaUala-earita, 
pt. 11, ch. I. 
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remaining beyond to the left, Ganges comes into view, and 
near it the very last land toward the east, Chryso. There is a 
river near it called the Ganges, and it rises and falls in the 
same way as the Nile. On its bank is a market-town which 
has the same name as the river Ganges.”^ Commenting on 
this passage Mr. Schoff says “Ganges. — The name is applied 
in the same paragraph to district, river and town. By the 
district is meant Bengal.’’* Thus we find that in the 1st 
century of the Christian era there exist ed a country which 
was known by the name of “Ganges,” a corruption of the 
word Gofkg^, which extended to the Bay of Bengal; a river 
in it of the same name ; and a town within it and upon the 
river, which was also called by the name of OaiigS. Ptolemy, 
who flourished in the 2nd century A.c. in the reign of An- 
toninus Pius, also speaks of a very powerful people called 
G-angaridai “who occupied all the country about the 
mouths of the Ganges,” and he says that their capital 
was called GangS* Of course the country of the Gan- 
garidai was called Gahgaradha, as the people generally 
derived their name from the country in which they 
lived. So here we have a distinct confirmation of the 
statement in the Periplus that there was a country 
on the bank of the Ganges (Go^a) which was known by 
the name of Gahgd-rSiha, or, properly speaking, GangSr^m 
(the country of Ga%8), the capital of which was called 
GangS or Gangs. Megasthenes, who resided as an am- 
bassador in the court of Candragupta in the 4th century 
before the Christian era, also says that the Gangarides were 
a powerful people, and that the final coarse of the Gauges 
■ passed through their country.* There can be no doubt 

I The Ptriplus of the Erythrtean Sea, p. 47 , translated by Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Schoff. 2 P- 255 < 

3 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, Bk. vii, ch. I, 81 : Indian Antiquary, 
18H4, p. 36$. 

4 McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 135. 
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therefore that there was a country on the western side of 
the river Ganges or Gahga, which was called GaigS-rastra. 
We can now un derstand that the specific name of Oaiiga, 
as applied to the country, was originally dropped to avoid 
confusion, as that was also the name of the river which flowed 
through it, and likewise of the market-town which afterwards 
became its capital. Hence the word Ba^p'a, or its popular 
form Ila4ha, came into vogue to indicate the name of the 
country, and in course of time when GaUga-rastra became 
a powerful kingdom, the name of Ba^ha (or Ba4a) as the 
name of the kingdom became stereotyped, and other countries 
also understood it by that name. The country of the 
Gangaridai, however, should not be confounded with that of 
the Frasii, the corrupted form of Pracya or Eastern, as 
the Magadha kingdom was called, though these two people 
were mentioned together by some of A1 exander’s historians^ 
and though both these kindoms were situated on the west- 
ern side of the Gauges. They were two separate and distinct 
kingdoms, the capital of the former, according to Megas- 
thenes, being Parthalis, and that of the latter, Palibothra or 
P&taliputra which was situated on the upper Gauges. The 
southern boundary of Gahga-rastra in the 1st and 2ad cen- 
turies A.C. was the J3ay of Bengal. 

Though the early history of ancient Gahga-ra§tra is lost 
in the mists of time and we have no sufficient materials for 
its reconstruction, yet from the stray facts which 
Suhma, a may be gleaned from the writings of ancient 
Rslha" authors, Hindu and Greek, wo can very well form 
an opinion regarding its extent, its influence and 
the power that it wielded : it maintained its supre- 
macy and independence for several centuries before it was 
subjected to the Maurya empire. That the Gangarides or 
GafigS radhls were a powerful race has been attested by all 

r McCrindle’s Invasion of Iftdia by Alexander the Great, pp. 221, 
281, 3x0, 364. 
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Greek writers : their name has not only been associated 
with that of the Prasii, the brave men of the Magadha king- 
dom, but Megnsthenes distinctly says that they always 
maintained a body of 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1,00 J bowmen and 
700 elephants. But the earliest mention of Gahgft-rostra that 
we have is in the writings of Jaiim and Buddhist authors. 
The Acaraiiga Sutra^ says “He [i.e. Mahavira] "travelled 
in the pathless country of the Ladhas in Vajjabhtimi and 
Subbbabhumi : he used the re miserable beds and miserable 
seats.” According to the commentators, Vajjabhtimi and 
Subbbabhumi were the two divisions of La^ha, which, ac- 
cording to Professor Jacobi, “may be identified with the 
classical Radha or western Bengal and Lata of the Buddhists, 
the native country of Vijaya, the legendary conqueror of 
Coylon. Subbhabhumi is probably the country of the 
Suhinas, who are also indontical with the Radhas.”® There 
can be no doubt that Subbhabhumi is the ancient Snhma. 
Thus we see that, at the time of Mahavira, the reputed 
founder of the Jaina religion, who lived in the 6th century b.o., 
Ganga-rastra had already come to be called by the name of 
Ladha or Radha, or the modern Radh, and that it had already 
conquered the ancient country of Suhma. It should be stated 
here that Suhma and TSmralipta were two inependent coun- 
tries at the time of the MahSbharata. ® It appears that 
while Buddha was performing asceticism at Buddha-Gaya 
before he attained the Buddha-hood, two merchants Trapu^ 
and Bhailika, who gave honey and articles of food to Buddha, 
came from Ukala or Utkala and arrived at a part called 
Suram where they hired five hundred carts to carry their 
merchandise. This part has been identified with a part 
of Tamralipta or modern Tamluk.'* Suram is evidently 

I Sacred Booh of the East, vol. xxii, p. 84. 2 Ibid,, p. 84 note. 

3 Mahlbharata (P. C. Roy’s edition), Adi p., ch. 1 13; Sabhii p., ch. 
30; lihistTia p., ch. 9 : see also Brahma Furana. 

4 Kern’s Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 22; Dr. Satis Ch. Vidya- 
bhu?ana’s Buddha-deva, p. 143 note. 
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a corraptioD of Suhma. In the Daiakumaracarita Dsma- 
lipta or Tamralipta is also mentioned as being sitnated in 
Snhma.^ It appears therefore that at the time of Buddha, 
Suhma had already conquered Tamralipta so ns to confer 
its name upon thnt maritime port. So we hnd that in the 
6th century B.c., Gahga-rastra or Radha had already conquer- 
ed Suhma and by its conquest acquired dominion in the 
ancient kingdom of Tamralipta. There is nothing strange in 
the corruption of the name of Suhma into Subbha and Suram, 
for wo find Suhma called Sumbha in the MahahhSrata^ and in 
the Telapatta Jataka^^ But it is curious thnt the PuraqiAs, 
excepting the Devi Puraifa* which is an TJpa-Pur5^^n, do not 
mention the name of Gaiiigarastra or Radha, nor do we find 
the name of RSdlia mentioned in the classical works 
before the 10th century a.o. The aforesaid works, evidently 
in their anxiety to preserve the ancient names of Suhma 
and Tamralipta mentioned in the Mahahharata, had studiously 
avoided mentioning the name of Ra^ha and in its stead 
had used one of the aforesaid two names. Nllaka^tha, the 
celebrated commentator of the Makabkarata, says "Suhmah 
that is, Suhma is the same as Ra^ha. Rajasokhara, 
who flourished in the lOth century A.c., was perhaps the 
first to use the name of Ra^ha in his Karpura manjari.* 
The Prahodkofcandro daya Nafaha,'’ which was written in 
the 11th century A. c., gives some account of Ra^ba^. 
Buddha is also said to have visited Suhma and explained the 
Janapada-Kalydni Sutta, while he was dwelling in a forest 
near the town of Desaka.^ 

(To be continued) Ndndo Lai, Dkt 

I Dahakumaracarita, ch, vi. 2 Mbh.t Sabha p., ch. 3a 

3 Telapatta-Jataka (Cowell’s ed.), vol. I, p. 232. 

4 Devi Puru'^a, ch. 39, 

5 Nilakantha’s commentary on v. 25, ch. 30, Sabha p, of the 

Mahahharata. 6 KarpTira-inalijafi, Act I. 

7 Prabodha-candrodaya Naiaka, act ii. 

8 Telapatta-Jataka in jataka, vol. i, p. 232. 



Origin and Development of Vajrayana 

The Buddhist Tantras belong more properly to Mahay ana and 
not Hinayana with its subdivisions of Sravakayana and Pratyeka- 
yana, though it is quite possible that their followers liad also some 
sort of magical practices current amongst them.' The Sadhanamala 
seems to lead us to infer that the Tantras were a development of 
the Yogacara school which evolved out of the Sunyavada of the 
Madhyamikas, but the form or the branch of the Mahayana that 
was directly responsible in the matter seems to be a third entity which 
is known as Vajrayana, and about which very little is known to the 
students of Buddhism. The SadhanamZdTf, belongs to the Vajrayana 
proper and throws immeasurable light on the aims, objects and 
practices of the people professing this peculiar religion ; we shall 
therefore attempt to give a connected account of Vajrayana which we 
have been able to piece together from the Sadhanamala and other 
Tan trie texts discovered by us. 

In the Sadkanamalay the word Mahayana occurs twice* and from 
these references we can assume that the Tantric religion was only 
an outcome of the Mahayana; and that the Vajrayana acknowledged its 
suzerainty. The Mahayana, in the opinion of the Vajrayanists, is 
co-extensive with what they called Dharma’ which they considered 
as eternal and to which was given a more important place in later 
Buddhism, than was assigned to Buddha himself. The word iSunya 
occurs almost on every page in the present work, but so far as it 
can be ascertained this Sunya does not represent the Sunya as con- 
ceived by the Madhya mika school and which was defined as : — 

1 In the Mahavagga SBE, vi, 34, i, we read of the magical 
powers of a whole family of a layman and special /^/(////jobtainedby the 
more advanced Buddhists by the practice of Idhipadas (v, i, 57 ; vi, 
15, 8 ). We read also of Bhikkhus carrying bowls made of human skulls 
and carrying odd bits, bones and dirty water {Cullavaggay v, 10, 2, 
3 \ In the BrahmaiUasutta there is a long list of superstitions and 
magical practices which must have then been in existence (pp. 9 ff,). 

2 Sadhanamala, p. 4 — ; p. 225-—^^ 

3 Ibid. 

I.II.Q., DECEMBER, I927 
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, or in other words 

To the Madhyamikas both the subject and the object are Sanya in 
essence, there is no reality either of the mind or of the external world. 
Obviously, this is a position which is not desirable for the Vajrayanists, 
because to them a positive aspect in the form of Vijfiana is absolutely 
necessary. Moreover, the Madhyamika school is not referred to any- 
where in the book except in one place where it is in the form of an 
epithet, of Madhyaniakaruceh, to one of the authors of the Sadhanas, 
namely, Dharmakarainati. But if the Sadhana is analysed ample 
evidence will be found to prove that it belongs more to Yogacara than 
to Madhyamika. The word Yogacara occurs in the Sadhanainala twice 
only* but the Vijfianavada as formulated in this school of thought 
is explained in many places in the book,^ and this lends us to infer 
that the Vajrayana is a direct development of the Yogacara school 
and the Vijfianavada it inculcated. 

The word Vajrayana occurs twice* in the ScidhanamM and it 
is characterised as *the path which leads to perfect enlightenment’ or 
what they call in Sanskrit AnuUarasainyaksainbodhu Vajrayana 
literally means the ‘adamantine path* or vehicle, but its technical 
meaning is the **Sunya Vehicle” wherein iSunya is ured in a special 
sense to represent Vajra. The reason why Sunyata is called Vajra is 
given in the undernoted couplet* 

^ II 

“Sunyata is designated as Vajra because it is firm, and sound, and 
cannot be changed, cannot be pierced, cannot be penetrated, cannot be 
burnt, and cannot be destroyed.” 

1 Satvadarbanasangrahay p. 23. 

2 Advayavajrasangraha (G. O. S. edition), p. 19. 11. 21, 22. 

3 TO wkWm’ i—p. 210 ; 

fif^l— p. 481. 

4 For instance, p. 73— * pp. 93-4— 

ft’?* ; p, 146. — ^ etc. 

5 l -'-p. 225 ; ^ 
p. 421. 

6 Quoted from YogaratnamaU in the Batiddha Con 0 DoMy p, 8 ; 
also from Vojrakekhara in Advayavajrasamgrahay p. 23, 11. 23,24. 
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The Mahayanists differ from the Hinayanists in several important 
points, though for both of them the realization of Sunyata which 
leads to the cessation of sufferings is imperative. But the methods 
followed by the two branches of Buddhism are widely different, if 
not altogether antagonistic. The Hinayanists are very keen on 
obtaining liberation for themselves by their own efforts, without 
looking into the conditions of the suffering humanity. They obtain 
Nirvana, and freedom from sufferings and the consequential repetition 
of births and rebirths, and virtually an extinction of self altogether. 
But it must be remembered that even if they are able to gain Nirvana, 
they cannot know the perfect truth or remove the veil which 
conceals the transcendental truth, nor can they impart the knowledge 
of salvation to others. 

1 he Mahayanists, on the other hand, do not care for their own 
salvation ; they are more solicitous about the deliverance of their fellow 
creatures who are in the grip of constant suffering than their own. 
They are not afraid of the samsara or the cycle of birth and rebirth 
in the same sense as the Hinayanists are, but they arc always ready 
to undergo any trouble and sufferings if these lead to the spiritual 
uplift of all beings even in a small measure. Their compassion for the 
sufferings of humanity actuates them to renounce their merits or 
even their salvation, but they are able thereby to remove the veil 
covering the transcendental truth and become omniscient.' This ideal 
of a Mahayanist finds expression in the KarawlavyUha where the 
example of Avalokitcsvara Bodhisattva is set up, who refused to accept 
his Nirvana though fully entitled to it until all creatures of the 
world were in possession of the Bodhi knowledge and obtained freedom 
from the worldly miseries.* They therefore keep their chain of 
Vijfiana ever active for the benefit of all. It is said that the Mahayan- 
ist, or more properly a liodhisaltva obtains omniscience only after 
he had crossed the ten Bhumis such as aie described in the Dmh* 
bhUmika Sastra, 

This, then, may be considered the goal of every Bodhisattva and can 

1 B. Bhattachary\'a, Foreword to Tattvasamgraka (G. 0. S, No. 
XXX), pp. xlvii ff. 

2 Sama§ramin*s Edition, p. 21— "^T(^r ? UfRftin 
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be obtained either by following the tenets of the Sunyavada or 
the VijMnavJda, The Madhyamika theory of Nirvaija is Sunya or a 
state about which neither existence, nor non-existence, not a combina- 
tion of the two nor a negation of the two can be predicated. But in 
Yogacara, which seems to be only a later development of the original 
Sunyavada, the element of Vijflana or a positive element is present 
in addition to C5unya or the Nairatmya or Non-Ego. The Bodhi mind 
is a chain of Vijfiana which is changing every moment, the Vijftana 
of the previous moment giving rise to the Vijftana of the next moment 
with the same memory, quality, conformations, etc. and this process 
goes on until the VijftSna attains either omniscience Or extinction 
or Nirvania by eliminating all impurities.^ But once omniscience has 
been attained the chain of consciousness will not strive further for 
Nirvana (extinction), but will engage itself in the spiritual uplift of all 
beings ; it can only get rest or extinction when the whole world is 
delivered. 

Now this is the* sort of Nirvana where the Vijflanavadins will 
lead their followers. In this NirvSna, as we have already pointed out, 
there are two elements : Vijflana and Sanya. The Vajrayana which 
is the direct outcome of the Vijftanavadin school introduced a new 
element, or the element of Mahasukha or ‘eternal bliss* and happiness. 
It introduced further the theory of the five Dyani-Buddhas each 
presiding over one of the five Skandhas or *eIements^ and formulated 
the theory of Kulas or families of each of the Dhyani-Buddhas 
emerging out of them in times of need. It introduced the worship of 
Saktis in Buddhism for the first time, and a host of other things includ- 
ing a large number of gods and goddesses, their sadhanas, pane- 
gyrics, etc. Let us now try to trace the origin of this new type of reli- 
gion by a reference to all available materials. 

Taranath is probably right in saying that Tantrikism existed from 
very early times and was transmitted in the most secret manner 
possible from the time of Asanga down to the time of Dharmakirti* 
Asanga who was a brother of Vasubandhu (280 360) must have flourish- 
ed in the first half of the 4th century and Dharmakirti, who is not 
referred to by Hiuen Thsang but is referred to by I-Tsing, very 


1 Tattvasamgraha (G, 0. S., No. xxx), p. 75 — 

2 Taranatha's Geschichte^ p. 201. 
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probably belonged to the period 600-650 a.d. So it can be seen 
that during a long period of nearly three hundred years Tant- 
rikism was handed down from Gurus to disciples in the most secret 
manner possible before the followers could swell in number so as 
to declare themselves as such; and it seems quite possible that Saraha 
Nagarjuna, Luipada, Fadmavajrai Anangavajra and finally Indra- 
bhuti were the chief masters to boldly and publicly preach their 
doctrines and exhort people to follow their tenets and practices, 
though the names of some other Gurus also are heard in the period inter- 
mediate between Asanga and Dharmaklrti^ 

It is indeed very difficult to point our finger to the scripture from 
which Tantrikism drew its inspiration ; but a perusal of Padmavajra's 
GuhyasiddhU a grossly Tantric work, leads us to infer that it was 
the Guhyasamaja which was regarded as the most authoritative work 
of the school. Padmavajra not only advocates the doctrines, tenets 
and theories embodied in the Guhyasamaja in all matters but also 
gives a succint digest of the work which he designates as SrlsamUja 
also in his treatise.' Other writers also, for instance, Indrabhuti in 
his work entitled the JfiTinasidiihi acknowledges the Guhyasamaja 
as a work of great authority and gives a summary of some of the 
chapters and topics dealt with in this work.® Thus it appears to 
us quite probable that this was the original work from which Tant- 
rikism drew its inspiration. It is believed to have been delivered in an 
Assembly of the Faithful by the Sarvatathagatakayavakeitta. The 
work which is written in the form of a Sahgiti is considered as highly 
authoritative even now amongst Vajrayanists and is regarded as 
one of the Nine Dharmas of Nepal.® This is probably the first work 
of the Tantra school, and Asanga quite conceivably may have 
had something to do with it, as it is commonly believed that the 


^ Mwr: 11 

Central Library Ms., 13124, fol, 4. 

2 Here the Tantra is charactrised as SrisamajoUara meaning 
probably the second part of the Guhyasamaja. The Jilanasiddhi is 
in the course of publication in G. 0 . S. 

3 Bcndail, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Mss.^ p. 70. 
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Tantras were introduced by him, from the Tusita heaven where he 
was initiated in mysticism by Maitreya.^ But of course, it cannot 
be said to be definite, or in any way based on sufficiently strong 
evidence, and it is very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position 
to trace the origin of the Tantra in the most precise manner 
possible. 

It cannot be denied that in the very beginning in early Buddhism 
and even when Mahiiyanlsm sprang up in later times, a very strict 
discipline was enjoined on the followers of the faith. On the Bhiksus 
the rules were very strictly put into operation ; for instance, they 
must not have anything to do with women, must not take any food 
that is forbidden. Wine, flesh, fish, appetisers and many similar 
objects of enjoyment were specially forbidden. The rules were good 
indeed and were very attractive in the time of Buddha, but were 
unnatural and as such its followers were expected to follow them only 
up to a certain time but not always nor for centuries afterwards. It 
is wholly absurd to expect obedience to such strict disciplinary 
measures from all members of Sangha even in Buddha\s lifetime if 
not for centuries after his Mahaparinirvana. And after all what will 
be the result ? Freedom from births and rebirths is only a possibility, 
and the success at best is only questionable. The members of the 
Sangha must have revolted from time to time against these unnatural 
rules of discipline, and party quarrels on such points were already 
in evidence in the second great Council when the Mahasarighikas 
were expelled from the Church by the Sthaviras because they dis- 
agreed to make any concessions on ten minor points of discipline. 
Rebellion against the rules on broader and more important matters 
of discipline must have been in existence amongst the monks, ^ but 

1 See for instance, Waddell, Lamaism, p. 128 ; Evidence of Hindu 
Tantras also favours the theory that the Tantras were imported from 
outside ;see Nepal Catalo^ue^ vol. II, Preface, p. xviii. 

2 In the Vinayapitaka we hear of monks who used to send 
wreath of flowers to wives, daughters, young women and female 
slaves, to sit on one seat, lie on one bed, one mat, one coverlet with the 
wives and daughters and young women and famale slaves, to eat food 
any time, to drink strong drinks, to dance, to sing and play music 
and all these together in every combination. Buddha heard of this 
and sent some of his trusted disciples to carry Pabbajaniya-kamma 
against them (SBE.— 1 , 13), 
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they could not create a party of their own which would be able 
sufficiently to cope with the orthodoxy which was sure to go against 
them and denounce them as heretics. These monks who saw salvation 
only in leading a natural life went on carrying out their object probably 
by writing what vvc call the original Tantras which were secretly 
handed down through their trusted disciples who could practise the 
rites only in secret. These Tantras are in the form of the Sangliis 
and are said to have been delivered by the Buddha in an Assembly 
of the Faithful. It is in this Saiiglti form that all new ideas were 
introduced into Buddhism and the SahgUis we must remember were 
very powerful agencies in the introduction of innovations. 

The orthodox followers of the faith are sure to challenge anything 
that has not been said by the Buddha and that seems to be the reason 
of the great popularity of i\\t Sangiti literature. The original Tantras 
of Buddhism were also therefore in the Sahgiti form wherein were 
inculcated doctrines which were diametrically opposed to the teachings 
of Buddha. Easy methods leading to happiness in this world were 
devised in this literature ; easy paths leading to salvations were 
shown j great parade was made of the merits to be gained by the 
repetition of the Mantras, Dharahis and panegyrics, and worship of 
gods. But everywhere any casual reader can detect a desire on the 
part of the authors to thwart all unnatural rules and regulations 
imposed on the followers. These disciplinary regulations gradually 
slackened down one after another, and ultimately when the Vajrayanists 
gained in power and got an overwhelming majority a general revolu- 
tion was declared against the Mahayana orthodoxy which in course of 
time dwindled to nothingness as they were powerless to fight against 
the growing disorder amongst the Tantrikas. 

The Vajrayanists were however conscious that they were doing 
something whicli was against religion and morality, and covert hints 
to justify their action are not altogether infrequent in their literature. 
Indulgence in five Makixras cannot be said to be conducive to the good 
of anybody in any religion j to gain emancipation through the agencies 
of women such as was advocated in Vajrayana did not also fail to 
create a baneful impression on the minds of their followers. Hence 
we find on their part a keen desire to justify their broad principles, 
and examples of this kind may prove interesting. The responsiblities 
of the Bodhisattva indeed are very heavy entailing untold sacrifices. 
They have to sacrifice everything for the good of the suffering 
humanity, they have to sacrifice their family, children, worldly enjoy- 
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ments for the benefit of all beings in order to lead them to the path 
of salvation. The Bodhisattvas cannot obtain their salvation even if 
they are entitled to it. But they must remain and must strive for 
the uplift of all. If these Bodhisattvas commit little mistakes such 
as in the form of taking wine, and being in the company of women, 
and indulge in good food, fish, meat etc. certainly that should not be 
taken into account in view of the colossal sacrifices the Bodhisattvas 
are daily making for the good of others.' 

Later on this idea changed and the Vajrayanist gave a blank 
charter by boldly declaring that there is nothing in the world that 
cannot be done by the Bodhisattva who has taken a vow to emancipate 
the world. It is of course very interesting to note in this connection 
that ultimately in the Tantric literature vow to emancipate the world 
was reduced to a mere convention, ^and though every Vajrayanist had 
to express this pious wish, indulgence in all actions by which common 
men are ordinarily doomed to hell were the only things practised by 
them to attain Siddhi. Indrabhuti who was one of the greatest diffusers 
of Tantrikism says in his Jfianasiddhi that by those identical actions 
which make ordinary men rot in hell for hundred of crores of cycles, 
the Yogins obtain emancipation*. They went a degree still further 
and in an authoritative Tantric work we find the following still bolder 
declaration ; — 

'‘These Three Worlds as a whole have been created by Vajranatha 
for the enjoyment and the good of the worshippers.” But the Sadhaka 
has to see that his mind is not troubled or that he is not attached to 
anything, i.e. to any paricular food or woman. If the mind 
is troubled once emancipation will be difficult to obtain.* The 

1 Compare Cittasoahanaprakarima in JASB., Lxvil, p. 178 : 

im W 11 

2 Jmnasiddhu p. 32, si. 15 — 

^ \ tot: I 

TO'if if »T II 

3 Prajliopayavinihcayasiddhiy p. 23, si, 31. 

4 Ibtd,} p. 24, ^1* 4^' ' ' 

m m mw if to n wf ’A: 1 
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crowning remarks were given by Anaiigavajra where a sanction for 
hideous immorality is given in apparently very harmless wording ; 
he says that without Prajflaparamita emancipation is not possible, and 
PrajftapSramita resides in every woman. Emancipation can be 
easily obtained by mystic sadhatsa with any woman whether of a low 
origin or higli, or whether mother, sister or other near relatives.^ 
Vajrayanists went beyond limits in their spite for the strict rules of 
morality, and they violated all of them and plunged headlong into worst 
immorality and sin and practised a religion which has been characterised 
by Raja Rajendralal Mitra in the following significant words 

“Seeing however that the work in which they occur is reckoned to 
be • the Sacred Scripture of millions of intelligent human beings, and 
their counterparts exist in almost the same words in Tantras which 
are held equally sacred by men who are by no means wanting in 
intellectual faculties of a high order, we can only deplore the weak- 
ness of human understanding which yields to such delusions in the 
name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood which so success- 
fully inculcates them’\ 

Probably in the course of time the Vajrayanists would have stepped 
back and brought in a more healthy tone in the religion, but by the 
time a reaction could set in, the Muhammadans were already up and 
doing, and with one stroke of their sword purged India for good of 
these horrible priests of immorality and lawlessness by killing every 
monk they could meet on the streets and looting the rich monas- 
teries which were the strongholds of mysterious and highly objection- 
able hosts of priesthood engaged in still more objectionable rites and 
practices. It is indeed a pity that the Hindus, and also the Jainas 
to a certain extent, could not throw off the worthless and immoral 
practices enjoined in the Tantras even when Buddhism was stamped 
< out of India. The reason for this is not far to seek. The attractive 
practices enjoined in the Tantras, with the scandalous superstition 
of Indian people to boot, proved very lucrative for the unscrupulous 

I. Cf. Pra/flqpayavimscayasiddkit pp. 22 ff. 
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priests who continued to fan the Are all along. All Sampradayas 
as they are called are nothing but organisations for feeding worthless, 
and idle priesthood. They are supposed to minister for those house- 
holders who are constantly practising impious actions and daily gaining 
in sins. These gigantic organisations therefore are more or less the 
outcome of superstious belief on the part of ordinary naortals and 
in these ilone the residue of the once popular Tantrkism finds its 
expressiuii now. 

Further, the Vajrayfina incorporated many leading tenets of 
Mantrayana which was a form of Mahayjlna Buddhism, where Mantras, 
Mudras, Mandalas and gods were given the greatest prominence for 
the attainment of Siddhis or else Nirvana or Omniscience. The ear- 
liest book of this class is the VidyUdharapiiaka which has been 
characterised by Hiaen Thsang as belonging to the canonical literature 
of the Maliasaiighikas. But this unfortunately is not available to us 
in original Sanskrit and we cannot say anything with regard to its 
subject-matter or the particular tenets inculcated therein. But the 
case of the other work entitled Mafijusrl-MTilakalpa discovered by the 
world-famous scholar, the late Mah«amahopadhyaya T. Ganapati 
l^strl is otherwise. The text of the book which forms a part of the 
Vaipulyasutras of the Mahayana school is decidedly the earliest work 
of Mantrayana at present available. It is written in the Sangiti form 
and in the same style as other Mahayana Sutras are, in prose and 
verse, and in an archaic style very closely resembling the Gatha 
style. Ijiis book must have been very popular even after the destruc- 
tion of Buddhism from India as will be evident from the fact that 
the boob was copied only about four hundreil years back in a 
monastery of Soutnern India by Ravicandra, the head of the monas- 
tery qallhd the Mulaghosa Vihara. The Mafiiuhrl’Mulakalpa deals 
with the formulae and practices which lead to the material prosperity 
pf the followers of Mahayana, and probably belongs to the early 
eemturies a. C. but decidedly after the time of the composition* of the 
AmUiy%4-Sutra or the Sukhavail-VyUha which ushered in 
the confceptions of Amitabha or Amitayus and Avalokitesvara 
for the first time in MahaySna. The Aviitayus-SUtra was 
first tramslated into Chinese in a period between a. C. 148 and 
A« C 17 c and hence the time of its composition may be fixed in 
ibout IQO A.C. or a little later. The MaUjuhri-M^lakalpa in that 
asc wonid be only about a hundred years later than the 
S1Z/fw. Guhyasamafa as the very first and the most 

authoriUtive work of the Vajrayana school we must admit also that 
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much time must have elapsed between the age of ManjusrVMnlakalpa 
and the age of Guhyasamaja^ which cannot be very much later than 
the time of Asafiga who is traditionally regarded as the author of 
the new introductiot\ 

The beginning of the Saiigiti in the MTdakalpa is in the 
orthodox style in opposition to the Tantric style which is decidedly 
later and where in the very opening scene Buddha is introduced 
in the company of a large number of women instead of an assembly of 
pure and pious Bodhisattvas as in the case of the earlier Sangitis. 
The doctrine of the five Dhyani-Buddhas or even their names and 
Mudras and their families are all absent in the Mulakalpa while all 
these are present in the Guhyasaimja. Moreover the Mantras and 
Mudras which were later on systematised in the Vajrayana book are 
found scattered in the body of the text of the MTdakalpa in a disorga- 
nised manner. The Mantras of the some of the Dhyiini-Buddhas 
themselves are found in the MTdakalpa though not exactly with the 
same meaning or form in which they are met with in the Guhya- 
samaja. Furthermore, the example of a Bodhisattva disobeying all 
rules of morality and discipline, and obtaining emancipation by the 
five Makaras and other prohibited rites and practices, has not 
made its appearance in the Mulakalpa, The MUlakalpa indeed speaks 
of the Mantrayana but it does not refer to Vajrayana, which is 
mentioned for the first time in the Guhyasamaja, Under these 
circumstances we may be justified in calling the Mulakalpa as one of 
the earliest Mahayana Sutra works on which perhaps is based the 
outward foundation of the Vajrayftna system. Yet one who will read 
the MaHjnm-Mulakalpa very carefully will not fail to notice that 
it is the product behind which there is a history of development for 
several centuries. And probably if we could go to the root of this 
Mantrayana, we would have voiced the opinion of iSanlarakfita 
and Kamalaslla that instructions on Tantras, Mantras, Mudras and 
Mandalas were delivered by Buddha himself for the benefit of such of 
his followers who cared more for the material prosperity than spiritual. 

We can thus see that the Vajrayana took into account all the good 
things, tenets, philosophical notions and theories, and incorporated 
all that was best in Buddhism and probably in Hinduism also, and it 
was owing to this that it attained great popularity. It satisfied 
everybody, the cultured and the uncultured, the pious and the sinful 
the lower and the higher ranks of people and devotees. The 
Vajrayana which was in essence a very demoralising religion and went 
against all teachings of Buddha and of the great patriarchs of 
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Buddhism could be popular only because it could cater for all tastes 
and because it was cosmopolitan in character. 

It is difficult to suggest the exact place where Tantrikism 
originated. The introduction of Sakti worship in religion is so un-Indian 
that we are constrained to admit it as an external or foreign 
influence. Some of the Tantras also support this view.‘ But these 
Tantrics who incorporated Sakti worship into their religion 
had some strongholds of their own from where the Tantras were dissem- 
inated amongst Indian public and got famous. In the Sadhanamalri* 
we find mention of four Pithas or sacred spots of the Vajrayanists, 
namely, Kamakhya, Sirihatta, PQrnagiri and Udcjiyana*. The identi- 
fication of the first two is certain. Both are situated in the province of 
Assam. Kamakhya is now known both as Kamakhya and Kamarupa 
which is a few miles off from Gauhati. Sirihatta is modern Sylhet. 
The identification of the two others has given rise to much speculation 
and theorizing. Purnagiri is sometimes identified with modern Poona 
but this is very doubtful, though at this stage it is extremely 
difficult to suggest any new identification. Among the four Pithas 
is by far the most frequently mentioned and its exact situa- 
tion has been a matter of great controversy. L. A. Waddel identi- 
fied this vvith Udyana in the Swat Valley. M. Sylvain Levi 

will place Uddiyana somewhere in Kashgarh. Mm. Haraprasad 
Shastri definitely placed it in Orissa. We supported the third theory 
in several instances and assigned our grounds.^ Indrabhuti is des- 
cribed as a king of Uddiyfina, and Guru Padmasambhava as his son.* 
Padmasambhava married a sister of Siintarak^ita in the latter*s 

1 For instance, Nepal Catalogue, vol. II, p. 148 under the descrip- 
tion of the Sod^sanitya Tantra ; 

^ m' iraT ii 

M.M. Haraprasad Shastri informed us that he has discovered a 
Tantra where Siva gives instruction to Parvatl — »frc«r 

and asks her to preach the Tantra to all and then 

return. 

a pp. 453, 455, 

3 Also spelt as 0 ^ 4 >yana, Guyana, OcJrySna. 

4 Bhattacharyya, Indtan Buddhist Iconography^ Intro.^ p. xxvii, 
and Glimpses of Vajrayana in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, p. 133, 

5 Waddell, Lamaism, p. 380. 
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native place in Ziihor^ (modern Sabhar in the District of Dacca) 
Santaraksita belonged to the royal family of Zahor, and therefore 
it is hardly possible that the king of this place would allow his daughter 
to be married to a vagabond who comes from such a long distance 
as Kasligarh or Udyana in Swat, being driven out of the kingdom 
by his father who in this case is Indrabhuti.* We can explain this 
marriage only if 'U 44 ty^na and Zahor are believed to be nearer to 
each other. Moreover, Udcjiyana is mentioned along with Kamrikhya 
and Siriha{{a which, as we can see, are very near each other, and 
it is hardly possible that Uddiyana should be associated with the other 
two even though the distance may be considerable.* 

Uddiyana,* according to the authority of Vag Sam Jon Zan^ 
is the place where Tantric Buddhism first developed. In the History 
of the Eighty-four Siddhas described as containing 

500,000 towns and divided into two kingdoms. In the one called 
Sambhala Indrabhuti ruled, and in the other named Lankapurl*, 
Jalendra ruled, whose son had for his wife Indrabhuti's sister 
Lakamlipkara who became a Siddha after which Indrabhuti handed 
over the kingdom to his son.* 

This also does not clear up our difficulties but the identification 
of Uddiyana becomes dependent on that of Lafikapuri which is 
generally identified with either (i) a peak in the Amarakantaka 
mountain or (2) a place in Assam or (3) Central India or (4) Ceylon ^ 
But Lanka is never taken to the Northernmost and Western- 
most parts of India such as either Kashgarh or Swat even 
in a remote fashion. Now, if we accept the identification of Laiika 
in Assam then Uddiyana will have to be located in the same country 

1 Qp, cit,^ p. 382. Zahor is identified by Waddell with Lahore 
with a query after it, 

2 Op. cit.i p. 381. 

3 Compare Waddell, op. cit,^ p. 182 — **and to the cemetery of Lanka 
Crtsegs-pa in the country of 2 Iahor, where he was named ‘Padma- 
sambhava’*. Note this Lanka was a part of the kingdom of Uddiyana. 

4 S. C. Das wrongly writes UdySna for Uddiyana as he may 
have thought the two to be definitely identical. 

5 Note in Waddell, aV., p. 182 this Lanka is associated witii 
Zahor. 

6 Taranatha, p. 325. 

7 /. H. 0-1 vol. II, no. 2, p, 354, 
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probably in the Eastern part of it, and this seems to be more likely 
as Kamakhya and Sylhet are both situated in Assam ^which 
till recently formed part of the province of Bengal. 

Moreover, the first Siddhacarya Luipfi in the Pag Sam Jon Zan 
is described as sprung from the fisherman caste of Uddiyana who 
rose to be the writer in the employ of Samantasubha, the king, 
of Uddiyana. He met Savarlpa who initiated him into the mysteries 
of Tantrikism.' But in the Tangyur Catalogue he is characterised as 
a MahayogT^vara and what is important as a Bengalee? Mm. 
Haraprasad Shastri has discovered some Bengali songs composed 
by him and published them in his now classical work Banddha Gan 
0 Doha with a short account of the author and his songs in the 
introduction.® Luipa seems to have composed a book of songs, 
entitled Luhipadagitika^ which is now preserved in Tibetan 
translation only and from which only a few songs are extant in 
the original language. 

There is, then, an apparent discrepancy in the two statements 
about the native place of Luipa ; the testimony Pag Sam Jon Zan 
will take it to be Uddiyana whereas the Tangyur Catalogue will 
have it in Bengal. There is, however, in our opinion, no discrepancy 
in the two statements, because Luipa can belong to Uddiyana and 
still be a Bengalee. The identification of Uddiyana not being settled 
and under the circumstances enumerated above, it is quite possible to 
locate it in Bengal. If however Lankapura, the counterpart of Uddi- 
yana, is located according to Prof. Jacobi in Assam, then Uddiyana 
also will have to be located in Assam possibly in the Western part 
of it which is also a part of Bengal.* 

It is then in Uddiyana that Tantrikism first de^^eloped and was probably 
transmitted to the other Pithas like Kamakhya, Srihafcta andPurna- 
giri (which must be somewhere near) and thence to the rest of India. 

Benoytosh Bhattacharya 

1 Op. cit., Index, cxv, pp. 63. 124, 135. 

2 P. Cordier, Catalogue du Ponds Tibetain de^la Bibliotheque 
Nationak^ 2 partie, p. 33 under no. xii, 8. 

3 Op. cit, p. 20. 

4 In the Sadhanamala^ pp, 80 and 83 Sarahapa is also associated 
with UddiySna. Saraha wrote a number of Bengali songs [Bauddha 
Gan 0 Dohat Intro., p. 26). He is said to have been born in the kingdom 
of Rajfii (?) in Eastern India. {Pag Sam Jon Zan^ index, p. xxvi). 



Hidden Traces of Buddhism in Assam 


1. I desire t(D state at the outset that in a paper dealing with 
social and religious customs it is well nigh impossible to give exact 
facts which go to make scientific history. Conclusions therefore 
have to be drawn from observed facts of a later day, which take the 
colour of personal opinions and are always subject to correction or 
verification in the light of other and more abundant materials, which 
may be available afterwards. The observations which I make later 
on in this paper are necessarily of this character and may be accepted 
with this caution. 

2. Mention of Kamarupa is easily traceable in the Epics. In 
the Ramayana the name Dharmaranya appears to denote Kamarupa ; 
while the name Prag-jyotisa also occurs, which is said to be on the 
Baraha mountain on the sea coast. The sea probably means the 
Brahmaputra, whose estuary at that distant date is thought to have 
been near the Garo-Hills. 

In the Mahabharata, the king Bhagadatta and his kingdom 
Prag-jyotisa are so famous that they require hardly to be mentioned 
in this connection. 

All the Puranas mention Kamarupa as a kingdom lying on the 
eastern side of India; and some of them contain long and detailed 
description of this country. 

Kalidasa has been held to have flourished in the middle of the 
5th century A.i:). at the latest. He describes his hero, Raghu, the great 
grand father of Rama, as a conqueror of Kamarupa. This at least proves 
that ill the 5th century A.D. Kamarupa was a well-known kingdom. 

And before that in the days of Candragupta Maurya (316*292 
B.c.) “we learn from the famous Allahabad Pillar that Kamarupa 
was nown then as a state lying away east of Nepal” (Col, Shakes- 
peare). 

3. Though thus through a long period, the name of Kamarupa 
is to be found in what may be called the Hindu records, it is strange 
that we do not come across this name in the voluminous records of 
Buddhism till the time of Hieun-Tsiang. It cannot be that the 
kingdom of K.lmaruiia sank into such insignificance that it was 
not known to the Buddhists. For other records contemporary with 
the hey-day of Buddhism (i.e. from about 500 BC. to 700 a.d.) 
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mention the kingdom. We are therefore irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that to the Buddhist the country was known by some 
other name. And this seems all the more probable from two facts : 

First, many places and tribes of India are known by different names 
in the Buddhistic literature. 

Secondly, it appears that each religion at that period regarded 
the other with hostility, aiid as far as it was possible, refrained from 
making references to the others' activities, e.g., even such of the 
Puranas, as are thought by competent authorities to have been written 
in the Buddhistic period, speak only meagrely or indirectly of the 
great Buddha and the social upheaval which his teachings led to. 

4. Even if Kamarupa was known by a different name to the Buddhists, it 
is very difficult to know what this name really was. There is a tradition 
in Burma, Bhutan and Tibet that the name of Kamarupa at that time 
was Wesali-Long or Vai^all, and that the Second Synod of the Bud- 
dhists was held here in the early part of the 4th century B.C. Col, 
Shakespeare also states these facts in his History, but does not men- 
tion the source of his information. In some of the Vamsavalls of 
Assam, the ancient name of the place has been stated to have been 
Vailali. It may be borne in mind that the scholars have not agreed 
as to the exact location of Vaisall and very few of them have yet 
turned their eyes towards Assam. 

There is however a general belief that Buddhism was never 
a prevalent religion in Kamarupa. I am inclined to think that Sir 
Edward Gait is mainly responsible for this theory. He based his 
conclusions solely on Hieun-Tsiang's description of Kamarupa in the 
yth century A.d. and seems to have overlooked other facts. 

What Hieun-Tsiang says, however, Is — ‘‘though the people adored 
the Devas, there seemed to be little faith in the Buddha himself ; 
and no place in which Buddhist Priests could assemble appears to 
exsist. Such disciples, as there are, are certainly of pure faith, but 
pray more or less secretly” (Col. Shakespeare). 

This, it would appear, simply means that the prevalent faith was 
not Buddhism though there were certainly disciples of the Buddha 
at the time. The Chinese Pilgrim also says that the king Kumara 
Bhaskara Varman though not of the pure faith still respects the Buddhist 
Sramanas greatly. All these show that Buddhism was tolerated, 
and even regarded with certain respect, though the people generally 
might not have been professed Buddhists. It should be borne in mind 
that while the countries surrounding KSmarupa, namely Tibet, Bhutan, 
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Burma, Pau^tjra-vardhana (north Bengal) and Samatata (cast Bengal), 
all came under the sway of Buddhism, it would be strange if the 
kingdom of Kamarupa could altogether escape from its influence — an 
influence which spread throughout the whole civilized world. 

I have already related a few traditions, and in this connection 
I wish to quote from Col. Shakespeare : '‘Tibetans and Bhutanese 
believe that Buddha died in Kamarupa, while the learned Hungarian 
traveller, Csomo de Koros, claims that the Saint died in Gauhati 
under a pair of Sal Trees. The great Chinese Hieun-Tsiang had 
also the same idea.*' 

This strikes us as a bit startling, specially when we have learned 
not to associate anything great with the degenerated eastern nook 
of India of the present day. But traditions are not valueless, because 
they happen to be traditions. Here is v/hat Prof. Breasted, speak- 
ing of discoveries in the Tutankhamen Tomb, where a documentary 
reference to the Trojan War was traced, says 

'‘This contemporary reference to the Trojan War is an epoch' 
making revelation, which must re-act powerfully upon our 
treatment of early human traditions. It is at once demons- 
trable that such traditions must not be thrown on the scrap- 
heap, but rather carefully divested of gods, goddesses, pro- 
digies and wonders, and then examined for the nucleus of 
sober truth upon which the legendary tale was built" 

Materials at present available would not justify any definite con- 
clusion; but such traditions are certainly indicative that the great 
religion of the Buddha had some hold on the people of this ancient 
kingdom. 

S. Not only tradition, but history also gives some hints about 
prevalence of Buddhism in Kamarupa. During the reign of MaharSja 
Naranfirayana of Cooch Behar, one Ralph Fitch, a European, visited 
the country. Sir Edward Gait quotes the following in his History 
of Assam (p. 6o) from the description left by this traveller 

There (in the Koch-kingdom) they be all gentiles, 

and they will kill nothing. They have hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, 
xats, birds and for all living creatures. When they be old and lame, 
they keep them until they die. If a man catch or buy any quick thing 
in other places and bring it thither, they will give him money for it, 
or other victuals, and keep it in their hospitals or let it go. They 
will give meat to the ants." 

But with the pre-conceived idea that Buddhism never flourished 

I. H, Q.| DECEMBER) 1937 
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in Kamarupa, Sir Edward (loc, cit) finds it “difficult to explain the 
statements made by this traveller regarding the great tenderness shown 
by the people for animal life” and presumes that “the state of things 
described was due solely to the personal action of Nara-narayana 
himself” 

Would it not, however, be the simpler theory and accord with 
facts, if it was frankly held that it appears that Buddhism flourished 
in Kamarupa during the days of the rise of Kocha power ? A single 
man, powerful ruler though he be, cannot transform a people into 
such gentle creatures in the course of one generation. 

In fact, we find many references to Buddhism in the ancient 
Assamese Literature. Sir Edward Gait says that there is no trace of this 
religion in the old records and inscriptions. But he forgets to mention 
that in one of the most well-known cc pper-plates, which he himself 
discovered and caused to be deciphered by Dr. Hornle, namely the 
copper-plates of Indra-Pala (about 1050 A.D.), there is a clear mention 
of a Sasana (or rock-cut edict) of the Tathagata (Buddha), which 
was then existing, and which is given as a boundary mark of the land- 
grant forming the subject of this inscription. This land-grant 
was made in a village, then known as Makkhhi-yana and now 
called Makhi-baha near Tihu in Kamrupa. There is still a small 
mound in the neighbourhood, of which no one knows the history or 
the tradition. The people call it Banuwfi Deul or the Jungle-mound, 
We will hear more of Indra Pala later on. 

6. Coming to Literature, we find mention of the J 3 auddljas and tlicir 
excesses in the writings of Madhava Kanadali, Ananla Kandali and 
Rama Sarasvati. The famous Kirlan also contains such a passage. 
And in the life of Sri Sankara Deva, Daityari mentions some Bauddhas 
coming to the Guru and having been driven away by his purifying 
force* 

In the Dipika-cchandah of rurusottama Gajapati, ther^ are many 
passages referring to the Bauddhas and their excesses, and complain- 
ing that even the Brahmanas were following the customs of the 
Buddhists ( )• It is true that the Dipika-cchandah speaks of 
the Devl-pfija which was characteristic of these impure people. But 
we must remember how Buddhism, in later days, gave rise to a form 
of religion which combined in its rituals Tantric form of worship 
and sex worship. It is on this account that we find all the classical 
authors speaking of excesses of the votaries of Buddhism. 

7. But there is a different kind of literature in ancient Assamese, 
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which has up till now attracted very little attention. This may 
be called, for want of a better name, the Tract Literature, as dis- 
tinguished Uom the classics of the more well known authors. 

This literature has two distinct sides — the exoteric and the eso- 
teric. The tracts are original, though some of the esoteric kind 
profess to have derived their views from Caitanyadeva or {Sankara 
Deva. The names of the authors are not generally mentioned in the 
tracts and the writers give in them free scope to their heterodox 
views or other opinions. 

A few of the exoteric kind (which cover a wide range of subjects) 
have been published. But the esotric ones are kept in great secrecy ; 
and he must consider himself fortunate who is allowed a glimpse 
even into the less important ones. They contain things, which to 
describe them mildly, are very extra-ordinary ; and speak with ap- 
proval of the excesses of which the classical writers complain. There 
will be no space to speak of them in any more detail ; and this is 
hardly the place for it. But I shall mention one of them. 

This pamphlet is called Dharmasambad and was written in the 
reign of king Siva Simha (middle of the i 8 th century). It narrates 
the following story : 

Yudhi§{hira once performed a Yajfia extending over 12 years ; 
and Bhimasena was at the gate to receive the guests. On the last 
day of the sacrifice, when the Purnahuti ceremony was to be perform- 
ed, a Candala appeared at the gate. Bhimasena refused him admis- 
sion, because of his low caste. Thus a discussion ensues, as the 
result of which Bhima goes to Yudhi^thira and speaks of this 
Candala. The King comes to see him at the gate and again a deeper 
discussion begins, towards the end of which the Candala declares 
that he is unable to accept any gift from the king, because a king is the 
impure of the impure : 

*t9 W ^ I 

^ II 

iH I 

W’l ’ttfe 1; 

W <lt5| ’ItN I 

irt '«itf% II 

And when the Brahmanas heard this from the Cantjala, they were 
also afraid of accepting gifts from the king, and went away, leaving 
the 12 years’ Yajfta unfinished, But Yudhi^thira docs not in the least 
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mind this ; for he recognises in the Can42ila Dharma himself and 
worships him. 

The points to be noted in this extra-vagant story are i that the 
Dharma appears in the guise of a Candala» that the Brahmanas take 
his speech as more authoritative than the Sastras and that a king 
like Yudhisfhira does not mind the unfulfilment of a Yajfia over 
which he spent I 2 years. 

That Dharma is the Buddha himself in another garb has been 
proved by scholars ; and they in Bengal have been able to unearth 
a considerable literature on the Dharma-cult. A peculiar feature of 
this cult is that the Guru is generally a Candela or of some such low 
caste. The respect for the Cancjala in the story on the part of the 
Brahmanas and the king is borne of this cause. What the Candala 
says of the true nature of religion completely identifies his teachings 
with Buddhist tenets : 

> 1^1 ^ vC 

I 

t^t*t « 

‘‘Religion springs from Truth, increases in Charity, resides in For- 
giveness, and is destroyed in Anger,'' 

1 bcleive any comment on this is unnecessary. 

8 , Another significant fact in this connection is the Cosmogony, as 
related in a considerable part of the esoteric literature above spoken 
of, and also in the Beula-Lakhindar literature, that is, the works of 
Mankar, Durgabar, and Narayan Dev, They all derive the Universe 
from Siinya (Nothingness) and speak of thf^ Deity as Nirafljana. Now 
Sunya-vada is a well-known philosophic doctrine of Buddhism. 
Nirafijana as a name of the Deity is widely employed in the Dharma- 
cult. 

These are facts which show that the doctrines of Buddhism per- 
meated throughout all the strata of social life in Kamarupa, and 
greatly influenced the thoughts of the time and were in vogue (in 
some form or other) even after the great Vai§navic revival of Safikara 
l^eva, 

9 . This brings me to that form of Vai^gavism that had its revival 
and growth in Knrnarupa and its probable indebtedness to Buddhism. 
The Kamarupa-Vai^ijavism differs considerably from other schools 
of this great Indian form of worship. Its proper appreciation 
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in relation to those other schools requires an amount of scholarship 
and research, which the present writer is unable to command. Here 
it is sufficient to touch upon its most salient features and to show 
how this school was greatly influenced by Buddhistic ideas. 

The most note-worthy institutions of Kamarupa-Vaisnavistn are 
the Satra, the Nam-ghar, and the SaraQ. 

The Satra is an institution which is not known, in the form exist- 
ing in Assam, in any other part of India. It has many peculiar 
characteristics, e.g., 

A Satra is built in four Hatis or lines enclosing a big quadrangle^ 
and an inner and an outer gate leads to it from the outside ; 

The Bhakatas are celcbatcs in air the representative Satras; 
they live under the authority of an Adhikajin ; 

A Satra is essentially a democratic institution where the Samuha, 
as the Bhakats are collectively called, has more or less efiective 
voice in the control of affairs ; and 

The Bhakats live, or had to live in former days, on alms, that 
is, doles received from the disciples of the Satra, 

Now celebacy, living on alms, leadership of an erudite monk and 
control on democratic lines are essential features of a Buddhist 
Monastery. And it is also known that many monasteries, as also 
the Buddhist Universities, were built in four lines enclosing a huge 
quandrangle, and on the road leading to them from the outside were 
placed abodes for the Dviira Pan^itas. 

With our present knowledge it is useless to say‘ definitely that our 
Vaifnava-Satras are counterparts of Buddhist monasteries. But it 
must be borne in mind that the Satra must have had a history behind 
it ; and I leave it to the learned to work out what this history is. 

10. I shall now add a word about the Nam-ghar. This is also an 
institution at once peculiar to, and national of, the Assamese people. 
Every Assamese village has a Nam-ghar. Free entrance is allowed into 
the prayer-hall, even to the people who are generally regard- 
ed as untouchable. In later time, however, this freedom has been 
restricted to that portion of the Hall which is known as the Top. 

And this word Top appears to have kept in concealment within 
itself a whole history of a religion. The Top is that portion of a 
Nam-ghar which is covered by a rounded roof, this roof being added 
as a third roof to the western end of the other two roofs of the Hall. 
From the use to which it is put, viz., the accommodation of 
the lower class people, it is more than probable that the word comes 
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from Stupa the well-known Buddhist word. It is on this 
account, perhaps, that even to-day all sorts of people are allowed 
entrance to this part. The rotundity of the roof of the Top may 
also owe its origin to the rounded shape the Buddhist 
Stupa. 

II. Lastly, I shall have to speak a word about the Parana. The 
Kamarupa School of Vaisnavism recognises four Saranas, viz., (i) 

W, (2) (3) and (4) W, i.e., a Vaisnava 

must r-^verence the God, the Nama or the Teaching, the Guru or the 
Teacher, and the Bhakata or the Order. The famous Tri-ratnas (three 
jewels) of Buddhism are the Dharma, the Buddha and the Sahgha, that 
is, the Teaching (Dharma), the Teacher (Buddha) and the Order 
(Sangha). 

It is striking that excepting the Parana in Hari or the God-head, 
the other three ^aranas are exactly identical in Buddhism and 
Kamarupa Vaisnavism. Buddhism did not teach anything explicit of 
the God-head, so that Parana in Hari is a necessary addition in the 
Vaisnavic cult. Now this very striking identity cannot be a matter 
of accident. It indicates some deeper connection between the two 
forms of worship. 

There will be no space here to speak in detail of the Dissenters 
from the orthodox forms of Vaisnavism and their teachings, which 
form the contents of the esoteric tract literature briefly noticed in 
a preceding paragraph; nor it will be possible to demostrate here 
how these teachings are similar to the doctrines of that form of 
Buddhism, which prevailed in a later age in the North, including 
Tibet and Bhutan. 

But one particular sect cannot be overlooked. They are the 
Tamol-Nokhowas They are only a few hundred people 

and live in three or four villages of Upper Assam. They have their 
own priests and do not recognise Brahmanas, and are so much freed 
from all ceremonials, that even their marriage is performed without any 
other ceremony than a fornlal intimation to their Order. They 
claim to be worshippers of the Buddha himself. They have got their 
own Kirtan, Ghosa, and Bhagavat ; and these are entirely different 
from those we know. But the teachings of iSahkara Deva have had 
such a great hold on the people of Assam, that they think that the 
Buddha incarnation occurred after Sankara Deva, and that the latter 
was a person superior to their Buddha. They derive their name from 
the extreme exclusiveness they maintain from other people, so much 
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that they are forbidden to take even a Tamol from anyone outside 
their creed. 

13. It will bear mention in this connection that almost till now (and 
in some places even now) many lower caste people used to take their 
priests from their own castes. TheFC priests are not regarded as 
Brahmanas and till a generation ago did not wear the sacred thread ; 
but had a pair of Karias (ear ornament) as their distinctive 
mark. 

Near the Sorbhog Railway Station on the E.B. Railway in Barpeta 
Sub'division, there is a Than (or sacred place) called the Gorakhlya 
Gosai Than ( )» the abode of the God of the common 

people. Here the priest belongs to the Koch caste, though the god is 
held in high reverence by all castes, including Brahmanas. Similar 
Thans are common all over Kamarupa, though without a priest. 
The word Gorakhlya literally means cow-keeper ; but by transference 
it now signifies common people. 

All these do show clear and distinct Buddhistic influence in 
Assam, even to a over-critical mind. 

14. Now from Vaisnavism, I come to certain Visnu images, Of 
the well-known and oft-discussed images,, one is the Janardana image 
at Gauhati, just on the Brahmaputra, below the !§ukresvara Hills, It 
is regarded as an image of a Dhyani-Buddha by many ; while others 
think that it might be a Visnu Mfirti as well, though the position 
of the lower two hands are very significant. And to any one who has 
seen it with a scrutinising eye, it will appear that the upper two arms 
were cut out in after age rather clumsily. 

And the other Murti is the Haya-griva Murti at Hajo. Tibetans 
and Bhutanese stjll come to this shrine and worship the image with an 
amount of devotion which is extremely rare among us. They call the 
image Maha-Muni, or the Great Saint. Sir Edward Gait cites Dr. 
Bloch as the authority who thinks the Murti as that of the Man-Lion, 
Narasimha. But the characteristic posture of the lower hands is that 
of a Dhyanl Buddha. 

As to this image there is a secret ^ and at Hajo there is a family 
who keeps this secret, and is known on that account as ViSvasI. 
The real secret is not known, perhaps eveh to this family; but it is 
known that the inner rock image is covered by a layer of plaster of 
special preparation ; and repairs to this layer are to be occasionally 
done by the members of this VisvSsI family. It is not improbable that 
under a layer of plaster which depicts the Haya-griva (or the Man- 
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Lion, as has been thought) there shine the beautifully composed 
features of a Dhyan! Buddha. 

And, in connection with this shrine there is a deeper secret 
still, the existence of which even is known only to a few. In the 
innermost recesses of the temple, the true object of worship is 
contained in a series of gold caskets. Not even all the Dalais — 
chief preists — are allowed to see what these caskets conceal. Only 
a few, whose devotion and good faith are beyond suspicion, are 
allowed to see this mysterious object under the most terrible vows. 
In one generation only two or three persons become acquainted with 
this secret ; and they would not divulge it even at the cost of their 
lives. 

Other traditions about Hindu shrines having been built over 
Buddhist ones ascribe the Kamakhya and many other temples 
to Buddhism. No real propf, which could count in history, can how- 
ever be produced at this stage of our knowledge. Major Hannay, who 
made extensive tours of the Sadiya country, is of opinion that he 
found many Buddhistic ruins in that part. 

I have already spoken of Indra-Pala and his copper plates. In 
that plajke which has been already mentioned, Indra-Pala is depicted to 
be a devotee of iSiva. But it appears that he embraced Buddhism later 
on, and turned himself into a monk. To test him, he was placed with 
a Darika, public woman. But he proved himself true ; so he was taken 
into the monastic order and renamed Darika-Pala and in this name 
the King of Kamrupa composed many songs on Buddhism. 

There are many indications which go to show that KSmarupa has 
had many glories in the Buddhistic period and researches into 
this particular period are likely to yield staitling results.' 

Sarat Chandra Goswami 


1 I am indebted for this information to Maulvi Muhammad 
Sahidulla, M.A., B.L., of the Dacca University ; and he tells me that 
it is from Tibetan sources. 
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H 

Abhinidhana or pause takes place : 

1. When sparfias stand at the end ; e.g, vak, tri^tup (S. 394). 

2. When sparsas follow sparSas (S. 393). 

3. When sparSas follow antahsthas, excepting r (S. 393). It 
is thereby presumed that the changes required by Sandhi have already 
taken place. 

We have thus abhinidhana in : 

(a) arvag : devah ; ^at} : dva ; yad : devah ; dag : dhati ; ab : daya. 

(b) ul : kam ; krav : nah. 

In tac chmadru, or vajrih chnathihi no abhinidhana takes place 
because the second spar^a was originally usman (see S. 407). 

We have no abhinidhana when r stands before sparsas, e.g. arkam, 
also where the first letter is not a sparsa or an antahstha, i. e. where it 
is u^man ; e.g, brahma, visnu ; also where the second letter is not 
sparsa, i.e. where it is either antahstha or usman ; e.g. adya, vavrivan. 
After these principal rules follow a few further less important 
supplements. 

(4) When a semivowel follows the same semivowel and when the 
first is nasal, the pause takes place (S. 395), e. g. anyal : lomnah, yam* : 
yam. 

(5) L takes abhinidhana before u.smans, according to ^akala (s.396), 
e. g. jal : havah. 

(6) K before « in Ksati (S. 397)' ; 

(7) P before « in rapsati (S. 398), e. g. virap : si. 

(8) Then comes an important restriction about final sparSas. 

Final sparsas excluding w, when they are followed by no .sparfias 

but by the antahsthas j', r, v or by the usmans, are paused ; e. g. yad : 
yami ; tad : rasabliah : arvak : Saphau. 

Here is an exception that before su after monosyllabic roots 
pause never takes place (S. 401, 402) ; thus apsu, but arvat : su. The 
rules about the Abhinidhana in the cases 5-8 are specially attributed 


♦ Translated from German. 

1 This seems to me to be the only correct reading, for k before kh 


would have been paused by S. 393, 
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to the iSakala school and are called asarpyukta in Sutra 400, ivliich 
is to be well remembered. 

Here other authorities are quoted who at least allow the abhi- 
nidhana in much greater measure, namely in all cases, in the middle 
or at the end of a word where two consonants of different organs and 
different forms are in juxtaposition, in short, in all cases where a 
consonant is not followed by the same consonant. 

Other teachers however twist it a great deal (S, 421) and demand the 
rejection of the abhinidhana when savarna consonants follow one 
a nother but nowhere else. They pronounce therefore yad devah, but 
arvag : devfth. 

Although this is given as an optional rule, it appears that others again 
demand pause regularly after the gutturals (S. 404) e.g. arvag ; ratham.’ 

Then further follow other opinions. VyaH everywhere rejects the 
abhinidhSna excepting where the second consonant is doubled, as in 
words like ul : bbam, or where a vowel or r is the penultimate of a 
word ; e. g. arvag : devah ; paravark. 

Coming now to the rules about the doubling of compound 
consonants, we read that excepting where an unmodified visarjaniya is 
preceding, the first consonant of a samyoga is doubled when a vowel 
or anusvara precedes it (S. 378). The examples are only consonant 
groups in which, according to the general rules, abhinidhana does 
not take place. 

Thus : a ttva, somanam ssvarauam. 

Also : akkhyam (S. 379). 

According to S. 381 a consonant following r is doubled, r has 
no abhinidhana after itself (S. 391), and thus forms a saipyoga with 
every consonant. The peculiarity in this that in r-samyogas, not 
the first but the second consonant is doubled, e.g. arddha. 

According to S. 382 a sparSa following / is doubled, e.g. uibbam. 
This had to be specially mentioned because lb is no samyoga, such 
as for example rb would have been, but an abhinidhana is expected 
after / follow'ed by a spar 5 a. The doubling had to. be specially 
provided for here and even the vyafijana, consonant, had to be restricted 
to sparSas, mutes, because according to Sakala (S. 396) / before usman 
takes abhinidhana and thus, as there is no special lule to the 
contrary, causes no doubling. 

According to S. 383* every sparsa after an fiigman can be doubled. 


386 in the text must be a typographical mistake. G* 
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After an usman no abhinidhSna takes place; the combination has there- 
fore have a pretension to the name samyoga ;the novelty is only this that 
not the first but the 'second letter is doubled, and that this 
doubling is not compulsory. If however the second is doubled, the 
first too then can no longer be doubled (S. 387b). The commentary 
then adds further that this doubling after s, s, s is restricted only to 
the first and the second letters (of vargas), and that thus in sma^ when 
the doubling takes place according to the general rule, the s is doubled. 
After h however m or n is doubled. 

S. 384 objects to the doubling of a consonant after r when it is 
at the end of a word, such as in vark, and S. 385 objects to the 
doubling of r in this or any other case. 

S. 386 then adds, that, also when a vowel is not preceding, an 
Gsman which is followed by another consonant, can be doubled ; e.g. 
hhvayami, ssyandati. 

According to S. 387 an usman is never doubled when it is followed 
by a vowel or another usman ; eg. adarsi, never adar§§i ; adarsSy ayatl 
however is quite allowable. 

Now follows the rule which Piinini refers to and which according 
to Panini can only signify that the Sakala shool deny all kinds 
of reduplications. If we allow ourselves more freedom with the 
interpretation of the PratUakhya we could connect this sutra, 
according to which the l^akalas are said to have denied all kinds 
of reduplications, with S. 400 and conclude therefrom that this school 
denied aU samyogas, i.e. disjoined all consonants. The only difficulty 
then would be with the special mention of a particular case 
in which this school denies samyoga and prescribes abhinidhina 
in S. 396 and the anuvrtti of Sakala taken by the commentary in the 
following Sutras. At all events iSikala in Sutra 403 is synonymous 
with “sainyogabhava’* without any further restriction. 

It should firstly be observed that the krama or the doubling, the 
abhinidhana or the pause, yama or the nasal twin, the dhruva and 
the svarabhakti dealt with in this Patala, however heterogenous they 
may seem at first sight, are in close connection with one another. 
This would have been clearer if Saunaka had begun with abhinidhana. 
AbhinidhSna is the pause between certain consonants, which, when 
they are together, cannot be pronounced in one breath. If with the 
Indian grammarians we call the tenues the first series, the tenues 
aspirates second series, the mediae the third series, the mediae aspirates 
the fourth series, the nasals the fifth scries, and continuing call the 
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antahsthas the sixth series and the unmans the seventh series, then 
we can^ in short, say^that abhinidhana or pause takes place : 
after l-6, excluding before 1-5. 

This pause after the first which requires a new start for the second 
consonant is now simply called viccheda^ break, in a passage (S. 433) 
and the length of this pause or the break is fixed and is called Dhruva.* 
This dhruva is inaudible after the tenues, i.e. the agho^as but not 
so after the mediae, i.e. the gho^as ; after a nasal it is nasalised, after 
an antahstha or semi-vowel it is like a semi-vowel. After gho§a 
letters which are followed by a sparSa, this dhruva is identified 
by some with svarabhaktif and fixed at ^ mStra ; when however 
an u^man follows, at matra (S. 423-25). This svarabhakti should 
then have in each case the sound of the preceding VoweLJ Others 
however, probably more rightly, confine the so called svarabhakti to r, 
which, as is well-known, takes no abhinidhana when followed by spari§as 
S. 393)1 which however, when it is preceded by a vowel, should be 
followed by a svarabhakti, namely a short r. This r is essentially 
different from the dhruva and does not prevent the close combination, 
the so-called samyoga (S. 411). 

Now, whatever might be the length or the sound of this dhruva, 
in any case, it designated a disjunction between two consecutive 
consonants, and while in many cases the word samyoga is used as the 
designation of every consonant group, in this section however samyoga 
as a terminus technicus certainly excludes those groups which 
require abhinidhana. Thus follows, that all consonant groups in which 
abhinidhana does not take place, are called samyogas. This has 
been expressed particularly in the Atharvana PratiSakhya, I, 49, very 
clearly and convincingly. 

Now the krama or the doubling of certain consonants takes place 
only in samyoga groups and therefore we must take samyoga in S, 378 
in the narrow technical sense just explained. The first consonant is 
not doubled in every consonant group but only in those which remain 
when we have subtracted the abhinidhana groups which are also 


♦ The Dhruva is the nada of the previous letter continued after 
the abhinidhana but its duration is so short that no definite time-limit 
can be hazarded for it. G. 

f The svarabhakti is an inserted vowel between two consonants. G. 
I Also of the following vowel ; see S. 429. G, 
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called Asthapita. Now what are the remaining cases ? Excluding 
isolated cases there remain : 

(1) Letters of the first to the seventh series, when before letters 
of the sixth series, 

(2) Letters of the first to the seventh series, wlien betore letters 
of the seventh series, 

(3) Letters 6f the seventh series, when before letters of the first 
to the seventh series. 

All these combinations have a pretension to the name samyoga, 
and the rules of krama or doubling are applicable to the samyoga alone. 
I think that the whole chapter becomes clear when this is compre- 
hended, and apparently, for other pratifiakhyas too, although they 
differ in details, the seeming disorder of the rules dealing with this 
subject is cleared up by this comprehension. 

Only the yamas or the twins are still remaining to be dealt with 
in our patala. These too are occasioned by a kind of abhinidhana, 
which should take place according to the rule when a sparsa meets 
another sparsa. The difference however is that if the second 
consonant is a nasal or is a letter of the fifth series, the abhinidhana 
or the pause is there replaced by a so-called twin. We have seen above 
how viccheda, break, was used as synonymous with abhinidhana, and 
we see now how viccheda itself is explained as yama. According to 
the Vajasaneyi PratiSakhya,' in words like rukmah, the k before in 
would be doubled, rukkmah ; then however the second k would become 
a nasal yama, rukk^mah. -According to the terminology of our 
PratiSakhya the matter is presented in a somewhat different manner. 
Here km would not be a samyoga in the technical sense of the 
word, and thus would have no occasion for the doubling of k. 
Rather abhinidhana would have taken place here according to the rule 
after k which is however prevented by S. 405 or at least it is laid 
down there more accurately that letters of the first to the fourth groups 
become their yamas before letters of the fifth group, or, as it is said in 
the Atharvana Pratisakya (I, 99), that the disjunction (the commentary 
says vyavadhanam) by the yamas takes place. The result on the 
whole remains the same although exceptions are not wanting in isolated 
cases. It should be noticed that in usual doubling the first of the 


I Vajasan, Prat., iv, i6o. — antahpade* paUcatnah paficame^u 
vicchedam. Comm, viccheda yama iiy anarthantaranu 
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two consonants is regarded as the result of the doubling (dviruktija),' 
but in the case of yamas the twin coming in later is considered the 
real twin, 1. e. should be the disjoining sound between k and m. 

If this interpretation of the whole matter is right it must stand the 
test in each case, which however at first sight it does not seem to do 
everywhere, I cite only two instances which at first sight seem to be 
discordant. In Vajasaneyi PratiSakhya, I, 90 it is said that when a word 
actually ends in a spar^a, the contact between the active and the passive 
organs must be loosened towards the end. The commentary further adds 
that the next word begins with a new start. So far everything is under- 
standable, When however it is further said, yatha padader dviivam 
bhavaii, ‘‘so that the initial letter may be doubled,^* it becomes 
meaningless. On the contrary if no pause takes place, but the final 
and the initial letters form a sainyoga, dvitva or doubling can take place, 
under certain circumstances even the doubling of the initial letter, but 
not when there is a pause. Threfore there must be a mistake here and I 
think cither a na should be inserted or, we should read anyatha 
padantasya padader va dviivam hhavaii? 

A second test lies in the verses which are cited as commentary to 
the Xtharvana Pratifeakhya. Here is described how the letters of the first 
group ky t, i,p become letters of the second group, kk, ch^ th^ th^ph 
by assimilating the characteristics of jihvavintxya, «, upadhmamya 
respectively ; they become letters of the third group, ^,/, b by means 
of gho§a or voice and by further assimilation of the second usman, i.e, 
A, become letters of the fourth group, gh,jhy dhy dhfih ; finally, through 
ghosa and nasalisation they become the letters of the fifth group, n, ?!, 
-n, », in. Then however the author warns us against a misunder- 
standing. It should not be thought that in the letters of the second 
and the fourth groups, i.e. the aspirates, actually a combination of two 
letters has taken place. In that case asainyoga, i.e. pause, would 
have set in, or krama or doubling would have followed if 
saniyoga had taken place. This rcduplicotion would have taken place 
in the case of the letters of the fourth group, for here h is at the basis j 
but not in the case of the letters of second group, for when, as here, 
the two letters coming together are sasthanas t+§ etc.), redupli- 
cation is prevented by III, 30. This seems to me to be the sense of this 

1 Vsj. Prat. !v, 97, Comm. 

2 Compare Professor Weber's different reading, Indische Studlen, 
Iv, p. 127. 
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verse ; if however it is right, here loo emendation must be made 
through conjecture and it must be read samyogah cet prasajyeta and 
karakrfh instead of kara^ 

If we now look at the result of our investigation, we find that on all 
the points where Panini quotes Sakalya, the l^akala Prati^akya contains 
the view which is ascribed to l^akalya by Panini, while on the 
other side in the PratUakhya, though many other grammarians or 
phoneticians have been quoted, Panini is never mentioned even by a 
single word. From this it follows, so far as I can judge, if there is no 
strong reason to the contrary, that Panini's work is later than the 
pratisakhya.*-* 

Before I come to consider the objections raised by Professor Gold- 
stiicker I should like to mention a fact, which, though in itself Is no 
convincing argument, yet however deserves consideration, — that, so 
far as I know, all Indian writers, from the earliest to the modern times, 
whenever they mention the Pfatii^akhyas, never consider them to be 
recent or post-Paninic. Even the latest commentators of Panini who, 
certainly more than any other, thought Panini to be incomparable, 
did not hesitate to say that Panini has once used the expression udaya in 
VIII, 4, 67 (and indeed inaugalarthain)^ vvhich is sufficiently well-known 
from the PratiSakhyas, and that this terminus technicus is synonymous 
with para, 

I shall here notice still another fact, which however is taken from 
a recent commentary and thus is not of more importance than we 
are inclined to attach to the traditional conviction of the scientific 
schools in India. In Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, i, 54, the expression 
sosman is used to designate the aspirates. As this terminus technicus 
has not otherwise been used in this pratisakhya, the commentator 
wonders that it has been used at all and, among other reasons for it, 
says also that sosman is a terminus technicus of the Purvaciiryas 
or the ancient teachers and it has been used out of reverence for them. 
This terminus technicus does not occur in Panini, neither in Katyayana's 

1 Compare Professor Whitney's diflferent reading in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, viii, pp. 346, 772, 591. 

2 The original work of ^akalya was certainly older than 
Panini, but in its present form, improved and perfected by iSaunaka, 
the Pratisakhya may as well be later than Panini. According to 
to Geldner, Sskalya belonged to the age of the Yajurveda but Olden- 
berg was inclined to assign him to the end of the Brahmana period. G. 
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PratUakhya, but it is the usual expression used to designate the letters 
of the second and the fourth groups, i.e. the Mahapranas, in our 
Pratifiakhya. 

Let us now hear the two opposite arguments by which Professor 
Goldstiicker proposes to bring down our Prati6akhya from a pre-Panini- 
an to a post-Paninian period (p. 195). 

*‘In now proceeding to state the reasons which induce me to look 
upon all Prfitisakhya- Sutras, not only as posterior to Panini’s Grammar, 
but to Panini himself, and separated from him by at least several 
generations, I must, in the first place, point out the general fallacy 
which has led to the assumption that these works are anterior to Panini. 
It consists in applying the standard of the notion of grammar to both 
categories of works and having done this, in translating the result 
obtained, which is less favourable to the Prati^akhyas than to Panini's 
work, into categories of time — priority and posteriority. An analogous 
fallacy would be too apparent to require any remark, if it premised 
conclusions concerning the chronological relation of works of a totally 
different nature and character. It may assume, however, as it has 
done, a certain degree of plausibility, if it be applied to works of a 
similar category. 

*'1 must observe, therefore, in adverting to Professor Miiller^s own 
words, as quoted before, that the term vyakarana, grammar, though 
constantly and emphatically given to Panini's work, has not been 
applied by any author within my knowledge to a PratiSakhya vvork.^ 
This circumstance, however, implies an important fact which must 
not be overlooked. Tradition from immemorial times, as every one 
knows, connects with the Veda a class of works which stand in the 
most intimate relation to it, the Vedanga works. One of them is the 
Vyakarana. The Pratisakhyas do not belong to them.® Thus, 
tradition even in India — and on this kind of tradition probably the 
most squeamish critic. will permit me to lay some stress— does not 


1 I had very strongly given warning against calling the Pra- 
tisakhyas grammatical works ; Professor Goldstiicker however speaks 
(p. 103) of '*whole grammatical works, ancient and modern, written 
in verse", and explains in a footnote that thereby he understands 
the Rk-Prfitisakhya and the Paniniya-lSik?^. 

2 “The Pratiiakhyas are never called Vyakaranas,’*— History of 
Anc, Sanskrit Literature, p. 120. 
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rank amongst the most immediate offsprings of Vaidik literature, 
those works which apparently stand in the closest relation to it — which 
have no other object than that of treating of the Vaidik texts of the 
Samhitas j — but it has canonised Panini's Vyakarana, which, on the 
contrary, would seem to be concerned more with the language of 
common life than with that of the sacred hymns. Is it probable, let 
me ask, even at this early stage, that tradition would have taken 
this course, if it had looked upon these PratiSakhyas as prior to the 
work of Panini 

The reply to this is, that, the theory of six Vedangas in the 
sense of six books, of which Panini’s Grammar is one, rests on no 
ancient authority at all.‘ Even if this was the case, the answer would 
have been simply this that the Pratifiakhya never claims to be regarded 
among the Vedaiigas as Vyakarana, but as iSiksa. Thirdly, that our 
Pratisakhya has therein an advantage over most of the other Vedangas 
in that it definitely calls itself Vedanga or even arsa (revealed). The 
question had been raised in the ancient schools that the l^iksa 
or Varnasiksa, teaching of the alphabet, contains many defects 
and therefore cannot be regarded as perfect and revealed. The 
objections were based mainly on the fact that it teaches impossible 
things and contains contradictions. To raise such objections, be they 
real or imaginary, is a well-known artifice which serves to emphasise 
by a firm reply the perfection of the manual with greater vigour. 
The same artifice is found for example at the end of the eleventh 
patala where the krama and its rules are represented as established 
by reavealed authority. The expression apavada, condemnation, 
reproof occurs in both the passages and should also be taken in this 
sense in S. 826. After the Siksa has been disparaged in this manner, 
the author continues (S. 827) : Quod non ! Such objections may be 
made to every manual, and our manual is a perfect, irreproachable, 
revealed Vedanga ^ ^^kftsnam ca vedMgam anindyam araafp** 

We now come to the second objection. Occasional remarks to which 
Professor Goldstiicker himself attaches no great importance, need not 
be touched. When for example in p. 208 he says that Saunaka 
cannot be the author of our Prati§akhya, because Panini quotes a 
Saunaka and yet the PratWakhya is later than Panini, the conclu- 
sion cannot be valid— there are too many suppositions in it. The 
initial verses of the Pratifiakhya seem to myself to have been added 


X History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 109 et seq. 
I, H. Q., DECEMBERi 192J 


13 
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later as I have often remarked, but the assertion that Saunaka is the 
author of the Sakala Pratidakhya is confirmed so unanimously in Indian 
tradition that we must have some reason first before we attribute this 
work to another author, We now therefore come to the second chief 
argument (p. 209). 

**There is a grammatical work, in a hundred thousand slokas, called 
Safigraha whose author is Vyadi or Vyaji, I know of no other gram- 
matical work bearing this name Sangraha, nor of any other celebrated 
grammarian named Vyadi. Both names, however, are not infrequently 
met with in the grammatical literature. Vyadi is quoted several times 
in the Rk-Pratisakhya and there is no valid reason for doubting that 
he is there the same person as the author of the Safigraha. This same 
work and its author are sometimes alluded to in the illustrations 
which the commentaries give of the Sutras of Panini or the Varttikas 
of Katyayana ; and both, indeed, as I shall show hereafter, appear to 
have stood in a close relation to the Mahabha^ya of Patafijali. We 
are, however, only concerned here with one instance with which 
Patafijali illustrates the second Varttika to PaninPs rule II, 3, 66. It 
is this : ‘beautiful indeed is Dak§fiyana*s creation of the the 
Sangraha/ 

“From it we learn, then, in connection with the information we 
already possess of the proper name of the author of the Sangraha, 
that Vya(ji and Daksayana are one and the same grammatical 
authority. Daksayana, however. Is not only a descendant of Daksa 
but also of Daksi, at least in the third generation, while 
he may possibly have held a far more distant place in the lineage 
of this personage who is so often named in the ancient literature. For 
Panini, who defines the term yuvan as the son of a grandson or of a 
more remote degree in the lineage of a family chief, gives a rule in 
reference to this term, which the principal commentators illustrate by 
the name of Dak§ayana. 

'Tf we now turn to Panini himself, we have it on the authority of 
Patafijali that his mother o-ore the name of Daksi. And Daksi, again, 
is, on the evidence of all commentators on a rule of Panini, the female 
family-head of the progeny of Daksa, standing in the same relation- 
ship to Daksa as the male family chief Dak^i ; she is, in other words, 
the oldest sister (vrddha) of the latter personage. Vya^i, therefore, 
was a near relation of Panini and Panini must have preceded him by 
at least two generations. 

“Now since the Bk-Prati<akhya quotes Vy§f)i, as we have seen, 
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on several occasionsi and since the Pratidakhya of Katyayana is more 
recent than this work, I must leave it to the reader to determine how 
many generations must, in all probability, have separated Panini from 
the author of the 9 k-Pratii§akhya on the one hand, and from the 
author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya and the Varttikas on the 
other/' 

I do not at all wish to urge against this that till now at least three 
Vya^is and as many, if not still more, Sangrahas are known to exist.' 
I think on the contrary that Patanjali*s example^ “beautiful is Daksa- 
yana*s creation of the Sangraha,** refers to the lost Sangraha of the 
Grammarian Vyadi and also that Dak§ayana was the family name of 
Vya^i, Now, however, that Vyadi was at least the great-grandson of 
Daksa and that Daksl, the mother of Panini, was the daughter of 
the same Daksa and the grand-aunt of Vyadi, appears to me to be 
unproved. According to Piinini, the gotra at alJ events begins with 
the grandson, and the Yuvans with the great grandson, and accord- 
ingly a son or a grandson of Daksa would be called Daksi, a great- 
grandson or a great great-grandson etc., however, Dakijayana. But 
Paqini himself now adds in IV, i, 163, that these great-great grandson 
etc. are called Yuvan and thus have a pretension to the nam^s 
formed by the Yuvan affixes only so long as an elder member of the 
family, be he father or elder brother, is alive. What happens 
when they are dead ? — Secondly, and this is more significant, 
to people who have a right only to the Gotra name, Yuvan name 
is applied when showing honour according to Panini, IV, i, 166, and 
thus in fact we find a daughter of Daksa called Dak^ayani. Finally 
it is by no means apparent that, Daksl, the mother of Panini was 
the daughter of Daksa who was the ancestor of the Daksayanas.* 

As Vyadi^s Sangraha was known already in the lime of Patafijali 
only in a fragmentary condition,® we cannot arrive at any decision 

1 See Aufrecht, Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, s. v. 

2 See Bbhtlingk and Roth, s. v. Daksayana. 

3 This follows from a passage of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya or 
Vakyapradipa, for both the names are right, which Pandit Taranatha 
quotes in his edition of the Siddhantakaumudi, vol, II, p, 2; and 
still more from the commentary of Punyaraja and Helaraja. The verses 
of the Vakyapadlya are : 

itT^w • 
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about the connection of this work with the grammar of Panini. Pandit 
Taranatha quotes from Somadeva, as if Panini and Vyadi were school- 
fellows, and as if Vyadi had written the Satigraha to prove the 
correctness of the Sutras and the Varttikas. Unfortunately he does 
not mention the passage from Somadeva, and so far as we know, 
Somadeva says only this that Katyayana Vararuci was such a 
wonderful child that even in his boyhood he knew the Prati§akhya by 
heart which he had heard from Vyadi. ^ Though we cannot decide 
whether the author of the Sahgraha was the same Vya^i who is 
quoted in our Pratisakhya among the most important authorities 
on Sik^a, yet we are at all events fully justified in concluding that if 
VyScJi the author of the Sahgraha lived at a much later period than 
Panini, it is impossible that he should have been the same Vyadi who 
is quoted in the Pratisakhya. 

Bata Krishna Ghosh 


ii 

if iinrrf^ u 

The extract from the commentary says still more clearly : 

«rT«Ta%«f Jr^wrr imHRq i Compare what Pandit 

Taranatha says about the whole passage with Professor Goldstiicker's 
Panini, p. 237 et. seq., and specially with Professor Stentzler's valuable 
remarks in Indische Studien, v, 447, 

I History of Anc. Sanskrit Literature, p. 241. 



Harsa S'iladitya*- a revised study 

A less gifted and less qualified personality than either Asoka or 
Akbar, Har§avardhanaSiladitya of the Pu?pabhuti dynasty was not 
less fortunate than either of them in finding out a place in History 
in equally brilliant relief that gives glorious distinctiveness to a 
character against a comparatively darker back-ground. With a 
poet-historian like liana in his court, with an envoy from China gifted 
with a keen religious fervour coupled with an historical outlook un- 
equalled in that age, and v ith a series of coins and inscriptions of his 
own and also of other ccntemporary rulers and dynasties to speak in 
his favour, Harsa has left behind him a name uttered in the same breath 
with the best and noblest monarchs of India. He is never a neglected 
character of History — rather there is already the fear of the swing 
of the pendulum to the opposite direction. Harsa is undoubtedly 
an interesting and important study— as a king and as a ruler, as a 
conqueror and as a patron of learning; but it is really to be doubted 
if he had that lofty idealism of A§oka or the majestic personality of 
Akbar. Yet he is often ranked with Asoka or called the 
“Akbar of Hindu India’' and why? Without belittling the 
historical position he holds, it must be admitted that it is the abun- 
dance of the historical material of his reign that has, to a great ex- 
tent, given him this importance. Literature regarding his life and 
reign are daily growifig and tlic sources of imorination are being 
carefuib’ sifted;* still the account of his reign has not been settled 
beyond doubt and there is yet room for discussion, that is the excuse 
. for this paper. 

In this short monograph I propose to deal with three points ol 
Harsa’s reign — 

(1) Harsa's accession to the throne 

(2) IHs conquests and the extension of his empire 

(3) The fate of his empire immediately after his death. 

These three points practically comprise the whole political career 

of Harsa and I propose to subject each of them to a revised ciitical 
discussion on the strength of the available evidences. They have 
again and again been discussed by competent scholars, and different 
conclusions arrived at quite independently. I have tried to take all 
these evidences and conclusions into consideration and arrive at my 
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own ; they may tally here with one scholar and differ there with an- 
other ; ill both cases I offer apology. 

I Harf^a's accession to the throne 

Rajyavardhana was the eldest son of Prabhakaravardhana and 
on him devolved the onerous task of royal duties in the old age of 
his father who thought it prudent to send Rajya ‘‘attended by ancient 
advisors and devoted feudatories^* against the second attack of the 
Hunas. While he was busy fighting with the enemies away from 
the capital, the old king Prabhakaravardhana died. He returned 
to the capital only on Harsa*s earnest request but in his overwhelin- 
ing grief wished to renounce the world and abdicate in favour of 
Harsa. Just at this psychological moment arrived that fatal news 
of the defeat and murder of Grahavarman Maukhari, the husband 
of their sister Rajya^rl, by Devagupta of Malava, and also of the im- 
prisonment of the sister at Kanoj. Enraged at this humiliation, Rajya 
at once marched against the king of Mfilava with his cousin Bhandi, 
leaving Harsa behind to look after the affairs of the State. Some time 
after, news arrived that he had easily conquered and put to death the 
king of Malava but had himself been treacherously murdered by the 
Gauda king on his way back, ‘ This is the prelude to the story of 
Harsa*s accession to the throne. 

After the death of Rajyavardhana it was rational that Harsa should 
ascend the throne — Rajya having left no son, Bana states that 
as soon as he heard the news of his brother's tragic end, ‘his fiery 
spirit blazed forth in a storm of sorrow augmented by flashes of 
furious wrath* and in his violent angry mood he cursed the people 
of Gauda and admonished the h’gnoble wretch,* the Gauda king 
Sa^anka. Senapati Siinhanada thereupon made a long speech about 
the future policy the king should follow and the steps he should take 
to punish the Gauda king. Harsa listened to his utterances and 
promised to march at once against the ‘wicked Gauda king* and ac- 
cordingly gave orders.'-* It should be noticed here that Baija makes 
no special mention of Harsa's accession to the throne and there was 
obviously no reason to do so; for after the death of the elder brother, 


1 In my paper on the “Maukharis of Kanoj*', the matter 
has been discussed in detail. 

2 Cowell and Thomas, Har^acarita, pp, 178-195. 
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Har^a must have ascended the throne, and the acceptance of the 
hereditary crown was certainly automatical. 

Now to consult our second authority. Yuan Chwang states that 
after the death of Rajyavardhana, the country became desolate. 
With the great minister ‘Po-ni* at their head, the people wished to in- 
stall Harsa on the throne. But Harsa expressed some hesitation 
and was unwilling to accept the crown. The matter was, therefore, 
referred to the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara, like the Greeks referring, 
on similar occasions, to their oracles at Delphi or Amphipolis. An 
answer was readily found. The Bodhisattva asked him to be the 
ruler but not to ascend the ‘lien throne', nor to call liimself ‘Maha- 
raja’, Having received these instructions he departed and assumed 
the royal office. He called himself ‘Kumara’ and his title was 
*§iladitya* ^ It should, however, be remembered that Yuan Chwang^s 
record is connected not with Thane^vara but with Kanoj. He 
speaks nothing of Harsa or his family when lie visited ThaneiSvara : 
wliereas Bana’s Harsacarita has nothing to do with Kanoj, the 
whole story having connection with Thfinesvara. We know 
that Band’s record comes abruptly to an end when Harsa had 
rescued RajyasrI from burning herself by jumping into a funeral 
pyre. It would not, therefore, be unreasonable to infer that Bana 
related that part of Harsa’s life and career which is connected with 
Thanesvara i.e. the early part. That is why the poet-laureate’s record 
is silent about the subsequent career of the king. We can have a 
glimpse in Yuan Chwang’s record of that part of his life in which 
Harsa had settled himself at Kanoj, once the capital of the Maukhari 
dynasty, to which Grahavarman, the husband of Rajyasr! belonged. 

The apparently conflicting statements of Bana and Yuan Chawng 
about Harsa’s atcession and succession to the throne had given rise 
to conflicting theories among scholars. Almost all of them are of 
opinion that Harsa was at first reluctant to accept the crown and that 
it was after considerable hesitation that he was persuaded to do so. 
Smith suggests that the minister Bhandi was the man to lead the 
persuasion. But according to the Harsacarita, the minister in ques- 
tion was Simhanada (not Bhandi) who made an impressive speech 
on the receipt of the news of Rajya’s death and he might possibly be 


I Beal, Si-yii-ki, vol. I, pp. 212 f. ; Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. 
P* 343. 
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instrumental in persuading (if persuasion was at all required) Har^a 
to accept the crown. But the question remains if Harga was really 
reluctant to accept the crown, and if he was, why ? 

Smith thinks that Harsa*s early acceptance of the monastic life 
was perhaps responsible for his reluctance. Mr. Panikkar thinks that 
Harsa perhaps feared the responsibility of kingship in view of the 
fact that the feudatories were ‘refractory and rebellious* and perhaps 
that Rajya had left an issue. As regards Smith’s view we can with 
all certainty affirm that Harsa came of a dynasty devoted to Siva 
and Surya and he himself was a devotee of »^iva. He became inclined 
to Buddhism only after Yuan Chwang’s visit to his court before whicli 
there is no evidence of his acceptance of the Buddhist creed or even 
of his inclination to that religion. Moreover, we have the conclu- 
sive evidence of the Banskhera Inscription of the gth year of his reign 
which mentions Harsa as a ‘Parama-mahesvara’. Bana also states 
that when Harsa started on his ‘digvijaya* from Thane§vara, he 
first of all, ‘'with deep devotion offered worship to the adorable 
Nllalohita”* Panikkar’s statement can also hardly be relied on. We 
have no evidence of Harsa’s feudatories being refractory and rebellious ; 
rather we have the evidence of Bana that he was a popular prince; 
nor can we think that Harsa was afraid of the responsibility of the 
duties of the throne to which he had accustomed himself from his 
early youth. We have seen that during the absence of Rajyavardhana 
from the capital, he was entrusted with the discharge of royal duties. 
Of Rajya’s having left any issue, there is not a single piece of evi- 
dence. We are not even sure if he at all married. 

The episode in the Harsacarita of the ‘Goddess of Royal Pros- 
perity (Rajalaksmi) taking Harsa in her arms and forcing him to 
mount the throne' is a poetical interpretation of Har^a's acceptance 
of the crown. Such poetic mannerisms are abundant in ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions and literature; and this fact has nothing to do 
with the AvalokiteSvara episode in Yuan Chwang. There can, in 
fact, be no question of replacement of Avalokitefivara by the Raja- 
laksmi in the Harsacarita,* or vice versa. 

We have seen that Bana's record connects Harsa only with 


1 “Virachayya paramabhaktya Bhagavato Nlla-lohilasyarcam," 
Cowell and Thomas, Harsacarita. 

2 R. K. Mookerjee^ Harsa, p« 20, 
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Thancsvara and it is evident from the same source that Harsa was 
experienced in the duties of the State and the officers of the court 
were all faithful to him •, and if we follow the narrative closely we can 
see that Har^a was automatically raised to the throne by his courtiers 
immediately after Rajyavardhana's death. 

It is only in Yuan Chwang that we meet with any reference to 
Har§a’s hesitation to accept the crown. Yuan Chwang^s record, it 
has already been remarked, refers to Kanoj and not to Thanefivara. 
So it is probable that the hesitation on the part of Harsa was expressed 
with regard to the throne of Kanoj that had fallen vacant after the 
death of Grahavarman, the husband of Rajyafirl.^ It is stated in the 
‘*Fangchi,^* a Chinese work, that ^Harsa administered the Government 
in conjunction with his widowed sister.** This widowed sister was, 
without doubt, RajyaiSri. Rajyasri, according to Hindu law of inheritance, 
could not have any claim to the throne of ThaneSvara and therefore 
it is not possible to conjecture that Harsa ruled conjointly with 
Rajyasri in Thanesvara. It was the throne of Kanoj to which Rajya- 
sri had a legitimate claim through her husband. But she herself 
was not willing to mount the throne and administer the government. 
Rather she had already expressed her wish to join the Buddhist 
order and become a nun, from which she was dissuaded only by the 
ardent requests of Harsa. The first man to whom then Rajya§ri could 
turn to administer the government of Kanoj in her name was naturally 
Harsa, his brother and king of ThaneSvara. It was also natural that 
Harsa would first hesitate to accept such a proposal, even though 
coming as it did from his sister. It meant the shouldering of a serious 
responsibility, — the responsibility of running an additional machi- 
nery of government. Hesitation was, therefore, sincere : but when 
the Avalokitesvara spoke, he had no way out than to accept. He there- 
fore became regent and began to rule in the name of Rajyasri. 
But he was, according to the Buddhist oracle, the Kumara 
»§iladitya of Kanoj. Henceforth, Harsa Siladitya began to hold his 
court at Kanoj which . he made the capital of the joint empire 
of the Puspabhutis and the Maukharis. Harsa had reasons probably, 
for preferring Kanoj (not ThfmeSvara) where the capital should 
have been transferred. His extensive conquests were to lie more 

1 The suggestion was first made by C. V. Vaidya, History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India, pp. 7-9. 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 345. 
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towards the east than to the west and Kanoj from that point of view 
was more centrally and advantageously situated than ThaneSvara, 
a place more exposed to outside attack. 

2 His conquests and the extension of his empire 

Regarding this point, scholars have ranged into two camps. 
One school is of opinion that Harsa conquered almost the whole 
of Northern India barring only the North Western Provinces 
and that he was the last great North Indian emperor of Hindu 
India. This view has been upheld by C. V. Vaidya, V. A. 
Smith, Panikkar and others. Another view is that Harsa was 
king only of Mid-India, i. e., his kingdom extended from 
the districts adjoining Thanefivara to Magadha and that he was 
not the last great North Indian emperor. The propounder 
of this view is Dr. R. C. Majumdar. Without belonging to either 
of the camps, let us proceed to examine our evidences on the 
point and try to arrive at a conclusion. 

Harsa was furious at the receipt of the news of his brother's 
death. He promised retaliation and immediately asked one of his 
ministers, Avanti by name, to make a proclamation that all kings 
‘as far as the Orient hill, as far as Suvela, as far as the Western 
mount, as far as Gandhamadana^ %ust prepare their hand to give 
tribute or grasp swords’; ‘they must bend their heads or their bows.’ 
He then started on his expedition against Safiahka. 

On his way he met in his camp Hamsabeg who had been deputed 
by Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa, to make an alliance with 
Harsa, The alliance was readily accepted and was much valued by 
both the parties. The kingdom of Kamaulpa adjoined Sasanka’s 
dominions in the east and it was natural that Bhaskaravarman would 
watch with suspense the growing power of the Gauda king. He 
therefore allied himself with Harsa, the confirmed enemy of ^aSanka, 
and Har§a too valued the alliance, for he thought that they would 
then be able to press the enemy hard from both the rears. Soon 
after the alliance was effected, he met Bhan^i ‘returning loaded with 
spoil and bringing the Malava troops prisoner.^ Bhancji announced 
that Rajyafiii had somehow made her escape from the prison-house 
and had fled somewhere in the Vindhya forest. Har^a then sent 
Bhan^i against the Gauda king and himself went to find RdjyasrI 
out, whom he was able to save when she was about to plunge 
herself into the funeral pyre. With Rajyadri, Har§a returned to 
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the camp. The narrative of Bana suddenly stops here and we know 
almost nothing about what occurred next, nor are we informed about 
Har^a’s further action or Bhandi's exploits against the Gauda king who 
was their first concern. We have, therefore, to look to other evidences 
for our information on this point. 

A stone seal-matrix of ^afiahka has been found at Rhotashgarh in 
South Magadha,* which speaks of him as a *Mahasamanta.' It proves 
thatSafiahka was a feudatory and not an independent king when 
the seal was inscribed. Unfortunately, the date of the seal is not 
given. But the Ganjarn Copper-plate Inscription® (619-20 A.D.) refers 
to jSaSanka as exercising his authority over 'Samantas* or vassal kings 
and he is represented as ‘Maharajadhiraja Sasahka\ The Nidhanpur 
Copperplate Inscription of Bhaskaravarman* was issued from Karna- 
suvarna which may go to prove that Karnasuvarna was for some 
time at least under the suzerainty of Bhaskaravarman. We should 
note on the evidence of Bana and Yuan Chwang that iSafianka, when 
he killed Rajyavardhana, was the king of Gauda (Gaudadhipa) and 
Karnasuvarna. From these evidences at hand it is permissabk to 
deduce that Sa^ahka was a*' first an independent king. (He is ex- 
plicitly mentioned as Gaudadhipa by Bana when he killed Rajyavar 
dhana. The way in which he is mentioned in the Harsacarita cannot 
in any way be taken to mean that he was then a subordinate 
feudatory, either of the Puspabhutis or the Guptas of Malava, for 
whom it was then impossible to extend their power up to Gauda). 
He was afterwards defeated by the the combined forces of Bhandi and 
Bhaskaravarman and probably it was then that the Rhotashgarh seal 
was inscribed which speaks of him as a *Mahasamanta.' But some time 
before 619-20 A,D. he must have thrown off the yoke of vassalage 
and become an independent king, ‘Maharajadhiraja SaiSahka*. Dur- 
ing this period of vassalage Karnasuvarna was probably for a time 
under the suzerainty of the Kamarupa king. It was possible, only 
after the death of Safianka, for Har§a to extend his power to the 
Ganjarn region as we shall see later on. 

As for the remaining part of Harsa's account we have got no 
direct evidence. We only get incidental references from inscriptions 
of other kings and princes from which no connected history can be 


1 Corpus Ins. Ind., vol. Ill, pp. 283-84. 

2 Ep. Ind., vol. VI, p. 143. 

3 Ep. Ind,, vol, XII, p, 73. 
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formulated. Yuan Chwang states that Harsa Siladitya “waged in- 
cessant warfare until in six years he had fought the Tl'/e Ihdias* 
and then for thirty years the king enjoyed peace and good Govern- 
ment.*' But the pilgrim's account is not warranted by facts. We 
have reference to his wars with the Valabhi king Dhruvasena II 
(Dhruvabhatta) and the Calukya king Pulakedin II. The dates of 
these wars are not known, nor can we determine with any amount 
of certainty whether the fight with the Valabhis occurred earlier or 
the war with the Calukyas. 

A slight reminiscence of the fight with the Valabhi king is men- 
tioned in the Nausari Copper-plate grant of Broach^ which supplies 
the most important information that Dadda II (629-641 A.D.) 
‘gave protection to the lord of Valabhi when the latter had been 
defeated by the great lord or Paramesvara, the illustrious Harsadeva', 
The defeated Valabhi king was Tu-lu-p‘o-po-t‘a or Dhruvabhatta as 
stated by Yuan Chwang. The Valabhi king, contemporary of Dadda 
II of Broach, was Dhruvasena II, so that Dhruvabhatta was only 
another name of the same monarch. The pilgrim further states 
that he was the son-in-law of ^iladitya reigning at Kanoj, and nephew 
of Siladitya, a former king of Molapo who ruled 60 years before the 
pilgrim's visit to the country. * After his defeat Dhruva- 
bhatta perhaps sued for peace which was granted and was further 
cemented by Harsa's giving in marriage his daughter to the defeated 
king. Mo-la-po is Western Malava and ^iladitya of Mo-la-po has been 
rightly identified by Mon. Sylvain Levi with Siladitya Dharmaditya 
of Valabhi whose nephew Dliruvasena II happend to be. The war with 
the Valabhis must have occurred before 640 A.D. when Yuan Chwang 
visited the country. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar remarks about Harsa's relation with Valabhi : 
“There does not seem to be adequate reason for the assumption that 
Valabhi was a feudatory state under Harsa.”® There is, it is true, 
no evidence of the Valabhi liingdom being a direct dependency of 
Harsa or of the latter’s having any direct control over the former. 
But this much is certain that Harsa overpowered and subdued the 
lord of Valabhi (iSrillarsadevabhi-bhuta-Valabhipati). Dr. Majum- 


1 JBBRAS., vol. XVI, p. I ; Ind. Antiq., vol. XIII, 1874. 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. II, pp. 246f. 

3 JBORS., 1923, Harsa— A critical study. 
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dar argues that the Valabhi king regained his power with the help 
of Dadda II and as an independent chieftain he “married the daughter 
of Harsa^* and attended the religious assembly of his father-in-law. 
The passage — Tarame§vara-^rlHarsadevabhibhQta-Valabhipati-pati (ri) 
tranopojata ... ... ... yaso-vitanah SrlDaddah’— has 

been translated as '‘Dadda who had acquired renown by rescuing 
the king of Valabhi who had been overpowered by Harsadeva.** 
Accepting the translation as it stands, does it show that “the Valabhi 
king was defeated by Harsa but regained his power with the help 
of Dadda?” The passage only means that the Valabhi king was 
overpowered or subdued by Harsa but was rescued or given protec- 
tion by Dadda who by this generous act acquired fame. There is 
no reference to the Valabhi king regaining his power. He 
might have continued to rule as an independent king but 
Harsa’s suzerainty must have been recognised and his power feared 
by him. And so long as Harsa lived, the Valabhi king continued 
to rule as a subordinate ally. It was only after Harsa's death that 
Dhruvasena’s successor Dharasena IV at once assumed imperial titles 
and became Maharajadhiraja Cakravartin. This is also to be evi- 
denced in his change of religion which must have been effected by 
the influence of Harsa. His attendance at the religious festival of 
Harsa along with eighteen other subordinate allies was not merely 
as the son-in-law of Harsa as it is difficult to ignore that there was 
also an element of obligation in it. During the quinquennial assembly 
we know that the Valabhi king was employed to guard the 'Arena 
of Charity' at the west of the confluence, while the other most devoted 
feudatory^ the king of Assam, was employed on the south side of 
the Yamuna. 

But what mbtive possibly led Harsa to make war with the Valabhi 
king ? Harsa was actuated probably by one of the most important 
political motives which influenced the policy of the Northern and 
Southen paramount sovereigns. It was the Narbada frontier problem. 
The problem presented itself as early as the time of the Imperial 
Guptas who tried to solve it either by matrimonial alliances or by 
conquest. The same problem confronted Harsa. The Calukyas 
were at this time the paramount power in Southern India and were 
seeking every opportunity to push towards Northern India, either 
through the Narbada frontier or the MahanadI valley. Har^a pro- 
bably foresaw the situation and hastened to conquer the Valabhi king 
who might stand as a bar to the advancement of the Calukya power. 
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There is no record to show how far he was successful in his policy. 
The Narbada frontier continued throughout the Muhammadan 
period to be an important problem and in the time of the PeSwas 
of the 1 8th century, it became a vital problem. 

No record preserves for us any reference to any other direct 
struggle and conquest in Northern India by Harsa. But from Bana^. 
Yuan Chwang and other epigraphic records we can have a glimpse of 
his extension of power in India intra-Vindhyas, It is well to begin 
by mentioning the countries under his direct rule as outlined by 
certain evidences. 

It is certain on the authority of Bana that Harsa ruled over 
Thanefivara and some districts around. Yuan Chwang states that he 
ruled over Kanoj and the adjoining districts. The references and 
findspots of the Banskhera and Madhuvan records and the coins of 
his family prove that he had direct dominance over Ahichatra 
and SravastI (Rohilkhand and Saheth-Maheth). His direct domi- 
nance must have also included Prayaga and Magadha, as is 
evidenced from Yuan Chwang^s description of the religious festival 
and also from the Chinese envoy who describes him as the *‘king of 
Magadha.** We can, therefore, safely conclude that the whole Gangetic 
valley from Thane^vara to Magadha was under the direct control of Harsa, 
What relation the adjacent countries surrounding this direct dominion 
had with Harsa, we cannot er.actly ascertain. The only evidence 
on the point is Yuan Chwang, supplemented here and there by Bana, 
And Yuan Chwang, to our utter regret, is almost everywhere silent 
on the point. His silence has often been construed as significant, and 
there are scholars who think that the country or kingdom, about whose 
political relation with Harsa Siladitya the Chinese pilgrim is silent, 
must have been independent of the royal patron. Judging from 
this point of view, Magadha, Sravasti and even ThaneSvar fall 
outside the dominions of Harsa. But other evidences have 
proved that they are not so. Had not these evidences been at our 
disposal, we could have jumped to a contrary conclusion, but that 
would have been a logical fallacy. With regard to some 
kingdoms, the pilgrim does not fail to give us an account of the 
particular political relation which they bear to the emperor at Kanoj ; 
in such cases a definite conclusion can safely be arrived at, but where 
no such mention is made, we can arrive at no decision for or against, 
particularly when we think that Yuan Chwang's is no political record 
but is only an itinerary with a stress on Indian Buddhism during his 
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time. It would not, therefore, be advisable to conclude anything from 
that point of view. 

Of the kingdoms during Harsa's time, Yuan Chwang is our best 
guide. I therefore propose to consider one by one the kingdoms 
recorded by him and try to find out what was their exact political 
status from the data incidentally supplied by the pilgrim and 
other evidences. 

1 Lampa (Lam-p’o) — With Lampa, Yuan Chwang reached the 
territory which he, like others before and after his time, calls India. Re- 
garding the political position of this country when he visited it (i.e. 
during the period of Haraa’s reign) he says, ‘For several centuries 
the native dynasty had ceased to exist, great families fought for pre- 
eminence and the State had recently become a dependency of Kapis.' 

2 Nagar (modern Jalalabad) — ‘There was no k*ng and the state 
was a province of Kapis.* 

3 Gandhara — ‘The royal family was extinct and the country 
was subject to Kapis.* 

We thus see that Kapis was an important kingdom on the frontier 
and comprised at least three subordinate principalities — Lampaka, 
Nagara and Gandhara. From what Yuan Chwang relates of Kapis 
and her dependencies it seems to be certain that Kapis was an in- 
dependent kingdom and had nothing to do whatsoever with Har§a. 

4 Taksa^ila — ‘The chiefs were in a state of open feud, the royal 
family being extinguished; the country had formerly been subject to 
Kapis but now it was a dependency of Kasmir.* 

5 Sirnhapura — ‘There was no king and the country was a depen- 
dency of KaSmIr.* 

6 Urasa (Wada-shih; modern Hazara) — ‘There was no ruler and 
the country was a dependency of Ka^mlr.* 

7 Parnotsa (Pan-nu-ts*o ; modern Punch) — ‘The country was a de- 
pendency of Kasmir.' 

8 Rajapura — It had no sovereign of its own and was subject to 
Ka§mlr.’ 

We thus see that Kasmir was another important kingdom in 
Northern India and exercised suzerainty over at least five outlying 
states. From the description of the royal reception and honour 
which was accorded to the pilgrim it seems that the king was a 
powerful one. Neither the “Records" nor the “Life”, unfortunately, 
gives the name of the king who so hospitably entertained the pilgrim. 
But the Rajatarangini helps us to ascertain the identity of the king who 
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was Durlabhavardhana (i.e. To-Io-po-fo-ta-na), the founder of the Kar- 
kota dynasty, who is said to have come to the throne in 3677 of the 
Laukika era- 601 a.D. and ruled for 36 years. Our pilgrim too states 
that the kings of Kafimir were protected by a dragon whose name 
was Karkotaka and by whose help the dynasty rose into prominence. 
From what we know of this dynasty we can safely conclude that 
Kasmlr remained quite independent 01 the king of Mid-India. 

But even admitting this, we cannot deny that Kasmlr had to 
bear, at least for once, the brunt of Harsa’s invading army. For we 
are informed that Harsa jSiladitya invaded Ka.^mlr a few years after 
Yuan Chwang’s visit and carried off the tooth-relic. (Watters, vol. I, 
p. 279). Of Harsa's rule in KaSmir we can perhaps glean a faint 
allusion also in the Rajataranginl (ch. II, v. 7)— where it is said : “Idam 
svabhedabidhurain Har^adirmri dharabhujam, Kaipcit kalam abhud 
bhojyam tatah prabhrti mandalam.*' Mention is made here of Har§a 
who, presumably, is identical with our Harsa l^iladitya. The reason 
for this assumption is that in the history of Kafimir mention is 
made of only another Harsa who belonged to the later part 
of the 1 2th century and had, evidently, nothing to do with this 
Har^a who, as Kalhana informs us, came to rule in KaSmir after 
Mihirakula had lived and died. Kalhana states that Kasmlr was 
then divided by internecine quarrels and later on came under their rule 
of Har^ and others for some time, It is not, therefore, improbable 
that Kasmlr, for once at least, had bent her knees before the great 
king of Mid-India. 

9 Jalandhara (She-Jan-ta-lo) — The next important kingdom about 
which the pilgrim writes anything is Jalandhara. ‘A former king 
of this country had been a patron of non-Buddhistic systems; after- 
wards he met an arhat and learning Buddhism from him became a 
real believer. Thereupon the of Mid-India appreciating his 
sincere faith gave him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism 
in all India.’* The king of Mid-India during this time could not 
be any other person than Har^a and the passage just quoted shows 
that he had, evidently, some control over that kingdom. ‘A former 
king* in the passage should not necessarily mean that he lived and 
died long ago. Leaving Jalandhara the pilgrim visited ku 4 u-to, 
She 4 o-fu 4 u, F(hli-ye 4 a 4 o (Paryatra) and Mathura, but no mention 
is made of their political status and relation. We are not therefore, 
entitled to conclude anything from this. But next the pilgrim came 
to Thanekvara, the Pu^pabhuti capital, but there too he does not 
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mention the name of any king nor speaks anything of its poHtfcal 
relations, yet Thane§vara, as we know from other sources, was un- 
doubtedly under the direct rule of Harsa. Srughna is next men- 
tioned but here too the pilgrim does not seem to supply us with 
any positive information. The king of the next place of visit i.e. 
Matipura (Mo-ti-pu-lo) was of the »§udra stock, arid *did not believe 
in Buddhism and worshipped the Devas\ This kingdom could not 
possibly lie outside the direct suzerainty of Hai§a, for we have 
already ascertained that his kingdom extended at least from 
Thanesvara in the west to Magadha in the east. The mention 
of a king in Matipur^ therefore, . proves one important point, viz, 
that even within the jurisdiction of Harsa ’s direct suzerainty 
subordinate feudatories were allowed to rule as kings, independent 
in their internal affairs. And when we apply this case of 
the king of Matipur to Wu-ti-to or Udito king of Jalandhar, we 
are naturally inclined to believe that Jalandhar, though it had 
its own king, was but a feudatory kingdom within the direct 
control of Harsa, This conclusion of ours can also be borne out by 
an independent evidence. According to the **Life,'* the pilgrim 
revisited Jalandhar on his way back home. The king Udito 
was entrusted by Harsa iSiladitya to lead his revered giiest 
from Magadha to the frontier on his way back to China, After six 
months of leisurely progress the king was able to complete his task 
and * brought his sovertigrCs guest in safety to Jalandhar.’ 

10 Ahichatra (Ngo-hi-ch’i-ta-lo)— No king is mentioned but we 
knew from epigrapliical sources that Ahichatra formed a 'bhukti’ 
or province under the direct siizereinty of Harga 6iladit}'a, 

11 Kapitha or Sarikasya — This was situated close to Kanoj, the 
royal capital, and according to archaeological evidences, was within 
the jurisdiction of Harsa 

12 Kanyakubja or Kanoj — This was the royal capital where Harsa- 
vardhana became king with the title Rajaputra and Ihe style ^iladitya, 

13 Ayodhya (A-yu-t'^)--Nothing particular can be known about 
the relation, but presumbly, it must have been under Harsa’s direct 
control. 

14 Ayamukha (A-ye-Mu-ka)*— Nothing is known about its political 
relation but it would be folly to argue from pilgrim’s silence that 
it did not lay within Harsavardh ana’s direct suzerainty. 

15 Prayaga — Yuan Chwang speaks nothing about its political re- 
lation, but from the account he gives of the great religious festival 
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and the description how king Siladitya acted on the occasion, it 
seems that PraySga or Allahabad was one of the big centres of Har^a’s 
extensive dominion. 

16 KoSambi — It was Situated very close to Prayaga and though 
Yuan Chwang furnishes us with no particular information as to its 
political relation, it will not at all be hazardous if we take it for 
granted that these adjacent kingdoms were the direct dependencies 
of Harsavardhana Siladitya. 

17 ^ravasti — Yuan Chwang is silent about its contemporary poli- 
tical relation, but from epigraphic sources we know that SravastI, 
like Ahichatra, formed a bhukti or a province within the direct de- 
pendencies of Harsavardhana Siladitya. 

18 Kapilavastu — Very close to iSravastl and presumably within 
the dominions of Harsa. 

19 Ramagrama— Ramagama, the abode of the Koliyas, was a 
deserted and depopulated city when the pilgrim visited it. No men- 
tion is made of its political relations. 

20 Kusinagara — Here too the pilgrim is silent about the political 
condition of the place of the Buddha's Parinirvana. 

21 Varanasi— It was a capital city where Buddhism flourished 
little. Neither Varanasi, nor Vaisali, the place next visited by the pilgrim, 
has any record of its political relation with the king of Mid-India. 

22 Nepal — The next important country visited by the pilgrim 

is Nepal, regarding the political condition of which Yuan Chwang writes, 
**The kings of Nepal were Ksatriya Licchavis, and they were eminent 
scholars and faithful Buddhists. A recent king whose name is 
given as Ang-shu-fa-ma or Amsuvamma had com- 

posed a treatise on Etymology." We may sincerely doubt with 
Thomas Watters (Yuan Chwang, vol. II, p. 84) whether Yuan Chwang 
had really personally visited Nepal, and on that score he might have 
possibly been misinformed about the exact date of the death of 
Amsuvarman. *A recent king* need not necessarily be taken to mean 
a king who had lived and ruled long ago, nor does it even preclude 
the possibility of his (A>nsuvarman*s) being contemporaneous with 
Har^a. As for Har§a ‘^iladiya's relation with Nepal, there is a 
difference of opinion. Mon. Sylvain Levi and Mon. Ettinghausen and 
with them Dr. R. C. Majumdar are of opinion' that the king of Mid- 

I Sylvain L^vi, Journal Asiatique, 1894; Ettinghausen, Har§a- 
vardhana ; R. C. Majumdar, Har^a— A critical study. 
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India could not have extend''^ his power as far as Nepal;nor had he any 
direct or indirect control over that kingdom. Now, the Nepalese Vamia- 
vall mentions one AmSuvarman who ruled in Kali era 3000= lOl B.C. It 
should be noted here that the Vamsavall mentions no other Amfiu- 
varman. It is, therefore, admissible that Yuan Chwang*s Amfiuvar- 
man and AmSuvarman of the Vamfiavali are identical. The difficulty 
is that the Va»psavall era gives what is corresponding to loi 
B.C. But the evidence of the Vam§avali with regard to dates can 
hardly be relied on. According to Yuan Chwang, AiviSuvarman should 
be placed between 600-650 a.d. Now again, we have Sanskrit in- 
scriptions in Nepal of one Ainsuvarman who is identical with 
the AmSuvarman of the Vaipfiavall and Yuan Chwang. The dates 
referred to in the inscription are sarpvat 34, 39 » 45. What 

particular era do these dates refer to ? Mon. L^vi thinks that these 
dates refer to some local or Tibetan era. But the late Dr. Bhaga- 
wanlal Indraji was definitely of opinion' that the era used by 
Amsuvarman and other kings of the Thakuri dynasty could be no 
other than the Harsa era which had been current in Northern 
India during the 7th and the 8th centuries a, C. In the time 
of Alberuni the area was limited to Mathura and Kanoj. 
According to the Vamsavall, AmSuvarman was the first king of a 
new dynasty, and the epigraphic records seem to corroborate this 
evidence. Just a few years before An. 5 uvarman, the Varnsftvall 
states, Vikramajit, the most powerful king of Northern India, estab- 
lished a new era in his own country and came to introduce it in 
Nepal. This is the second mention, in the Vamiavall, of the coming 
of Vikramajit to Nepal, The Vamsavall legend must have confused 
this invader of Nepal with the founder of the Gupta era and given 
him the significant and general title of Vikramajit. This Vikramajit 
must, naturally be taken to mean Harsa who founded a new era and 
who was the most powerful sovereign of Northern India at that time. 
In the earlier inscriptions of Nepal, the Gupta sarpvat had regularly 
been used, as has been demonstrated by Fleet. But there is a sudden 
change in the era used by Aipfiuvarman and that era was a 
recent one. The newly introduced era could only be the era of 
Har§a, then in use in Northern India. We know of no Tibetan era 
recently introduced at that time by any paramount sovereign of 
Tibet, Amsuvarman began his reign as a Mahasamanta and it was 


Indian Antiquary XIII. p. 42iff. 
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late in his reign that he became somewhat independent. Could it 
be possible for a Samanta chief or a Mahasamanta to establish an 
.era of his own' ? 

Bana, too, gives us a reference in the Har^acarita to the fact that 
Har^a Siladitya invaded and conquered an inaccessible Himalayan 
territory, (“Atra parame^varena tusarasailabhuvo durgayS grihitah 
karab’O which may also be taken to be identical with Nepal. Mon. 
£ttinghausen does not accept it. and says that ^*this country need 
not be looked upon as Nepal as most scholars have done on the 
authority of Biihler, but that it most probably refers to a Tukhara 
country.^* Tukhara is Tokhara of the Western geographers. The Sans- 
krit form is Tukhara or Tu§ara which means frost or snow. In Yuan 
Chwang’s time Tukhara or Tokhara was not the name of a country 
but of a great tribe or people (Watters, I, p. 103), occupying a large te- 
rritory corresponding to Badakshan. We have not a single evidence 
whatsoever of Harsa*s making any advance towards that region which 
lay far outside his dominions. The inaccessible Himlayan region can 
hardly, therefore, be taken to be identical with the country inhabited 
by the Tukharas. It is safe to identify it with Nepal. / ' 1 

23 Magadha — The pilgrim is silent about the political relation 
of the country with the king of Mid-India, but here too, as else- 
where, it would be folly to conclude at once that Magadha lay 
outside the dominions of Harsa Siladitya j for as the ‘Life* distinctly 
records, the Chinese envoy, back from Harsa's court, mentions 
hfe host as the “king of Magadha.*' 

24 Campa (Modern Bhagalpur) — The pilgrim is silent about 
its pplititical relation. 

2«; Ka-chu-wu-k'i-lo oj* Kajangala (identified with modern Raj- 
mahal) — Yuan Chwang remarks, “The native dynasty had been ex- 
tinguished some centuries before the pilgrim's visit, and the country 
had come under the control of a neighbouring state, so the capital was 
deserted and the people lived in towns and villages. Hence when 
king iSiladitya in his progress 10 "East India" held his court here, 
he cut grass to make “huts and burned these when leaving.'* Dr. 
R, C. Majumdar doubts if Harsa had really any control over this 
kingdom. But let us take note of facts. The pilgrim states that 
Har§a held his court there. Was he allowed to hold his court on 

I My paper on the "Chronology of the kings of Nepal** discusses 
the whole problem in detail. 
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the heart of a country that was not within his dominions or within 
a country that did not owe any obligation to him ? No doubt, the 
pilgrim^s apparent ignorance of, and studied indifference to, any sort of 
definite polititical information raise doubts as to our assertion, but it 
cannot be denied after the above discussion that the “neighbouring 
slate* could have been any other than that ruled over by Harsa Silar 
ditya. We know from Yuan Chwang himself that the king “made 
visits of inspection throughout his dominions, not residing at any 
place but having temporary buildings erected for his residence at each 
place of sojourn/^ This is also apparent from the Harsacarila 
where Bana speaks of his first halting place as Thanesvara. ‘‘Nati 
dure nagarftd upasarasvatl-nirmite mahati firnafftaye mandire pras- 
thanam akarot.” 

26 Pun-na-fa-tan-na or Pun^raVardhana; Samatata, Tamralipti 
and Karnasuvar^a — No mention is made of any king or kings ruling 
in these countries and we can in no way definitely assert what 
relation these countries had with the “king of Mid-India”, but 
as we have already seen and will see later on that the neighbouring 
kingdom had all been used to some sort of direct or indirect depen- 
dency of the monarch of the Mid-land, it will not be too much to 
infer that they must have recognised the suzerainty of Harsa Siladitya 
and there is no evidence to prove anything to the contrary. 

27 Kamarupa — “The reigning king who was a brahmin by caste 
and a descendant of Narayanadeva was named Bhaskaravarman, his 
other name being Kutmra'* From this it may follow that Bhaskara- 
varman, though a king in his own realm, did not enjoy sovereign 
and independent .authority. This would lend support to the view 
which we hold^ In Sana's Harsacarita there is a passage “Atra 
(probably meaning Karnasuvarna) devena abhisiktah KiimArah'' 
(Harsacarita, Bom. ed., p.319)— Kumara was coronated as king by H^rsa. 
This would lead one naturally to believe that the sovereign authority 
rested with Harsa Siladitya and Bhaskaravarman was only a vassal king. 
The Kamarupa king was in dreadful fear oi his more powerful neigh- 
bour Safianka and he of his own account and for his own interest 
sent his messenger Hamsabeg to conclude an alliance with Harsa 
and as siich he was naturally under his thumb. 1 his fact is borne 
out by the strong evidence of the Chinese narrative, which, to be 
properly understood, must he read in connection with the account 
given in the *Life' of the pilgrim. The pilgrim had been invited to 
the court of KamarupA when Har^a ^iladitya was himself out on an 
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expedition to a country called Kung-yii-ta or Kangoda. "‘Hearing 
of the arrival of the Chinese pilgrim at the court of king Kumara» he 
(Harsa Siladitya) sent summons to the latter to repair to him with 
his foreign guest. Kumara replied with a refusal, saying that the king 
could have his head) but not his guest. ‘"I trouble you for your head/* 
came the prompt reply. Thereupon Kumara became submissive 
and proceeded with the pilgrim and grand retinue to join Siladitya,” 
The passage speaks for itself and any comment is superfluous. 

28 Kung-yii-to or Kangoda and Wu t’u or Odra-Kalinga— These 
two countries may be taken to be identical with modern Orissa. 
The pilgrim is silent about the political relations of Odra and Kalinga. 
About Kangoda he only mentions that the “towns were naturally 
strong, there was a gallant army which kept the neighbouring countries 
in awe, and there was no powerful enemy.** The "Life* speaks 
of Har3a*s expedition to Kangoda which, most probably, for some time 
at least, formed part of his dominion. It is significant that his most 
powerful rival Calukya Pulake§in II too claims in the Aihole In- 
scription to have conquered Kalinga and (south) Kosala. The rival 
claims thus lead us to suppose that like the Narbada frontier, the 
Mahanadi frontier in the east too played a prominent part in the 
political history of the North and the South during the 7th century 
of the Christian era. The ‘Life* too states that Harsa Siladitya assigned 
to one Jayasena, a learned Buddhist savant of his time, the revenue 
of eighty large towns of Orissa. This would certainly warrant us 
to conclude that Orissa must have been included within his realm. 
It was possibly to put a check to any further advance of his Southern 
adversary that he fortified Kangoda and stationed there ‘a gallant 
army which kept the neighbouring countries in awe.* 

We have tried, so long, to pass through the countries referred 
to by Yuan Chwang in North and East India and examine their po- 
litical relations with the king of Mid-India. Coming to the West, 
we first of all refer to Valabhi, the kingdom of the Maitrakas. Har8a*s 
relation with this particular kingdom, we have already discussed. 
Let us next refer to Sind. 

29 Sind — Sind, the capital of which lay beyond the Indus, was 
under a powerful king, who held under subjection several kingdoms 
to the West and South as far as the sea. Yuan Chwang says that the 
king was a Sudra by caste and professed Buddhism. From the 
Harfacarita, we know that Har?a*s father Prabhakaravardhana 
claimed himself to be a **burning fever to the king of the Indus region** 
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(Sindhurajajvara). It would not, therefore, be surprising to 
learn if Bana informs us in Harsa’s case too that he defeated 
the king of Sind and won over the Sindhurajalaksml— (Atra purusot- 
tamena Sindhurajam pramathya laksmi paramatmiya krta). Would 
it be going too far to hold that Sind, though outside the pale of Harsa's 
direct dominance, at least acknowledged the suzerainty of the king 
of Mid-India just like a ^pratyanta kingdom^? 

30 Lata, Malava and Gurjara — Lata should be "identified with 
the kingdom of the Gurjara of Broach, founded by Dadda; Malava 
is Western Malawa or Mo-la-po of Yuan Chwang with her dependencies 
of Anandapura, Cutch and Suraslra; and Gurjara is certainly the 
country ruled over by Gurjaras of Rajputana (Mandor) belonging 
to the dynasty founded by Haricandra. It is a fact to be noted 
that all these three countries felt the shock of the conquest of Prabhfi- 
karavardhana who claims to have been “a troubler of the sleep of 
Gujrat, a looter to the lawlessness of the Latas, an axe to the creeper 
of Malwa^s glory'^ — Gurjaraprajagarah * * * Latapatava- 

pataccarah Malavalaksmllataparasuh/^ Whether the Latas or the 
Malavas were temporarily subdued or not, we cannot ascertain, but 
this much is sure that they continued to be thorns on the side of the 
political growth of Thanesvara, so much so that in his old age Prabha- 
kara had been compelled to send his son Rajyavardhana to remove a 
renewed trouble created by one of the once defeated enemies of the 
North-west — namely the Hunasj and during the life-time of Harsa 
even they must have continued to be so. According to Yuan Chwang 
Mo-la-p6 or Malava, sixty years before his visit, was ruled by a king 
named Siliiditya who has been identified by Mon. Sylvain Luvi with 
^iladitya Dharm^ditya of the Valabhi dynasty. It may follow from 
this, that the Valabhi kings enjoyed suzerainty over Malava and 
as such it was not impossible that Dhruvabhatta or Dhruvasena II, 
the king of Valabhi, contemporary of Yuan Chwang, had been 
in possession of Mfdava. The Aihole Inscription of Pulake^in II 
leaves the impression that the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras 
were subdued by the splendours of the Southern monarch and ‘became, 
as it were, teachers of how feudatories, subdued by force, ought to 
behave,^ We thus see that these North-western powers submitted 
themselves to Pulake^in. This submission, it is not difficult to infer, 
was not made willingly and without reason. We know that the 
king of Valabhi met with defeat at the hands of Harsa Siladitya in 
one of his western expeditions which he certainly had led and in 
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course of that expedition he must have proved himself terrible to 
the petty princelings of Laja and Gurjara, who, to shield themselves, 
sought the protection of the mighty monarch of the South. That 
their choice of overlord was the best one possible was proved later 
on. 

Up to this, Har^a’s march of conquest was all sunshine 
and nowhere had he met with any defeat. Though directly ruling 
over v'hat was known as MadhyadeSa— he was the acknowledged 
overlord of almost the whole of Northern India ‘par excellence*; 
and was rightly recognised as the “Sakalottarapathanatha,'* even 
by his most confirmed antagonist of the South. 

Overlord. of almost three-fourths of Northern India, Harsa now 
dreamt dreams of a Southern conquest and thought of playing the 
role of a second Samudragupta. We shall now proceed to see how 
far he was successful in this role, 

It had hitherto been the opinion of scholars that Harfa could 
not make any advance in the South and his very first attempt was 
effectively pushed back by PulakeSin II. But a piece 
of research made by Pandit S. Srikanta Sastri (“Conquests of SilS- 
ditya in the South** J.R.A.S.. 1926, July) has seriously disturbed the 
hitherto accepted theory which most probably has got to be given 
up. 

Mayura, as is supposed, was the father-in-law of Bfina. To him 
is attributed the following eulogium in favour of Harsa Siladitya. 
“Bhupalah fiaSibhaskaranvayabhuvah ke nama nAsaditah/ 
Bhartaram punar ekam eva hi bhuvas tvam deva manySmahe// 
YenAfigam parimr^ya Kuntalam athAkr^ya vyudasyAyatam/ 

Cholam prapyaca Madhyadeham adhuna KaUcyam karah patitah// 

We can find out here references to some southern conquests of 
HarAa Siladitya apart from his surzerainty over the Madhya-deSa. 
The countries that are here mentioned to have been honoured by 
the defeat of Hanjfa, are Kuntala, Chola and Kaiicl, then ruled over 
by the Kadambas and Pallavas. It was, so long, generally supposed 
that this mention of a long list of conquests was an eulogium ‘'in the 
conventional exsaggerated style of a poet given to punning and 
without any reference to historical accuracy.** But in the Gaddemane 
Inscription notes in the Mysore Archaeological Report for 1923 (p. 
83), the following passage is found, and the palaeography of the 
Inscription places it in the 7th century A.D. contemporaneous with 
the reigning period of Harya l^iladitya. 
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1 Svasti* i^ila-ftdityan dilam-bharggan akevajan aggaja- 

kantakan 

2 Perajke vare Pettani Salyankan attulabhatam bedare 

Makendran 

3 Be<Jara-rayara Malappara Kalegaduje vifidu svarggalaya 

4 Kharidan be]eya mala kadon kalyanam akke a]ivon paficha- 

ma (quoted from Mysore Arch. Report, 1923) 

Here is recorded the death of one Pettani Satyanka while engaged 
i n a fight against some Beda chiefs '‘when Siladitya came conquering 
and Mahendra fled in fear*. This »§iladitya could only possibly be 
Harsa SiUditya, the “Sakalottarapathanatha” and '‘Mahendra is 
evidently Mahendravarman, predecessor of Nara^iiiihavarman Pallava, 
constantly at war with PuIakeSin who had defeated him.** 

It is difficult to ascertain whether this advance of Har^a 
into the interior of the South was made before his defeat by Pulakesin 
II or after. It might be that Harsa, like Samudragupta, entered 
the South first by the Eastern gate and, elated with success in his 
raid in Eastern Deccan, tried to repeat the same in the West, 
where he met with an ignominious and disastrous defeat ; or the 
order was quite the reverse, that is, being first defeated by Pulakesin 
II, he tried his luck in the East and met with success. 

The earliest reference to the defeat of Har§a ^iladitya by Pulakesin 
II is found in the Aihole Inscription (634 a.D,), wherein PulakeSin 
is described as “causing the joy of Harsa whose feet, w^hich were 
like water-lilies, were covered with the rays of the jewels of the chiefs 
that were nourished by bis immeasurable power to melt away through 
fear.*^ Reference is also made to Har§a*s defeat by Pulakei§in II in 
the Nirpan as well as in the Karnul and Togurshode grants. In 
the above mentioned grants and Yuvaraja Siladitya Srayasraya grant 
Harsa Siladitya is invariably and consistently styled “Sakalottara- 
pathanatha**, the Lord of the whole of the North, thereby expressing a 
just pride in the glorious achievement of one of their Southern 
monarchs. And styling Harsa Siladitya the “Sakalottarapathanatha** 
was not crediting him with more than what he deserved. From what we 
have read of his position in the contemporary political system of the 
North, he could certainly lay claim to that significant title. Yuan 
Chwang, too, describes Harsa ^iladitya as ‘'a powerful king who sub- 
dued distant peoples and made the neighbouring nations fear him ; 
who earned his victorious arm from east to west ; but failed to 
make his power acknowledged by the people of Mahar^tra which 

I. H, Q., DECEMBER, 192 / *6 
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was the kingdom of Pulakcfiin II.” PulakeSin*s victory over the 
"Sakalottarapathanatha” may be said to be the beginning of 
the transfer of the political centre of gravity from the 
North to the South. Hitherto it had been that an Aioka, 
or Samudragupta or Harsavardhana from the North was penetrat- 
ing to the far South as far as Kailcl and even beyond. It was for 
the first time that a North Indian emperor was defeated by a 
monarch of the South and henceforth Indian History would be pre- 
senting illustrations of Southern monarchs penetrating into the 
farthest corners of the North,— a Ra^fcrakuta Govinda III proceeding 
as far as the Himalayas, a Rajendracola pushing as far as Bangala- 
dedam. 

We have finished our survey and are now in a position 
to estimate the position and extent of Harsa’s political power. 
In this connection we must clearly explain our idea about 
the extension of political power of any particular emperor in 
ancient India. This has been o-me by Dr. Radhakumud Mooker- 
ji in his recently published book on Har^a (p. 37) : “Direct rule 
is sometimes confused with the power and authority indirectly 
exercised over a larger area by a paramount sovereign or a king 
of kings. What adds to the confusion is that these old empires 
were not organised as centralised administrations or unitary 
states but were always compatible with, and, indeed largely made 
up of, any number of local kingdoms acknowledging the suzer- 
ainty of a paramount sovereign ♦ • * So when Hari§a's 

direct rule included the whole of what was known as Mid-India, 
his sphere of influence was indirectly exercised over a far larger 
area and included, as we have already seen, almost the whole 
of Northern India, extending from Jalandhar in the North-west to the 
farthest limits of Assam in the East and from the kingdom of Valabhi 
in the South-west along the valley of the Narmada and Mahanadi 
to tlie Ganjam districts and in the North to Nepal and 
probably also to Kasmir. He was thus one of those paramount 
sovereigns who held extensive sway over almost the whole of 
Northern India as attested by the contemporary political opinion. 

But, was Har^a the last great Hindu emperor of Northern India as 
Smith, Ettinghausen and others suggest ? Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
denies it and gives good reasons for same. He cites the instances 
of the Palas and the Pratfharas who ruled over extensive 
parts of Northern India. Another instance may also be cited in 
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his favour. A ‘‘Sakalottarapathanatha*— Pan-North-Indian Emperor— 
is mentioned in the inscriptions of Calukya Vijay^ditya Vinayaditya. 
This “Sakalottarapathanatha” was in all probability one of those 
Gupta kings who succeeded Adityasena of Magadha. But even after that 
Dr. Majumdar’s denial requires, I think, a little modification. As regards 
this point it is difficult to come to any definite conclusion, for, it 
seems to me, that none of the Pala or Pratlhara kings, nor the “Sakalot- 
tarfipathnatha” had, defeated by Vinayaditya, exercised the same amount 
of political power and prestige as Har^a. Vatsaraja, the Pratlhara 
king, at his best, extended his power from Rajputana to Prayaga 
and that too for a short time. Bhoja, perhaps the greatest of the 
Pratlhara kings, was for some time in possession of the whole land from 
Rajputana to Magadha, and moreover it was during Mahendrapala^s 
reign that the Pratihara empire, as the most up-to-date information goes, 
reached its utmost limit to Varendra. Dharmapala and Devapala 
the greatest of the Pala-soverigns enjoyed an empire extending from 
the eastern end of Bengal to Kanoj, and once, during the reign of 
Devapala, from the Himalayas to Gokarna in the Bombay Presidency. 
But none of these Pala and Pratlhara sovereigns had ever enjoyed an 
unquestioned and undisturbed supremacy over their empires. These 
empires in no instance could make their influence felt from Valabhi 
on one side to Kamariipa on the other and from Nepal to the Valley 
of the Narmada and the MahSnadl. Such an undisturbed and 
unquestioned supremacy as Har$a did enjoy was practically impossible 
in that period of political whirlpool in India, North and South of the 
Vindhyas. Nor could these emperors ever venture to penetrate into 
the South as Harsa did, rather they were constantly in dread of an 
attack from that side ; and, always henceforward whenever the 
Southern emperors had penetrated into the North, they did it as con- 
querors. The ^^Sakalottarapathanatha**, defeated by Vinayaditya, 
does not seem to have any considerable influence in Northern India ; 
at least, the available sources at our disposal does not enable us 
to draw such inference. It may be argued that Harsa was in a 
much more favourable political situation and he could therefore 
carve out a paramount position for himself; and had he been born 
amidst the serious political disturbance in which Vatsaraja, Dharmapala, 
Bhoja, Devapala and Mahendrapala had to measure their strength, 
Harsa could not have faired better. The argument might have 
some force but it is idle to enter into such discussion. Har§a was thus 
one of the great emperors of ancient India who “have now and then, 
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though rarely enough, embellished the history of the world and stands 
out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered background/^ 

3 The J ate of his empire immediately after his death 

All scholars agree that Har§a breathed his last in 646-47 A.D. Har^a 
probably left no son— no record helps us in the least on that point. 
There was none in the family who could succeed to his vast empire. 
It is certain that the death of Harsa gave a signal for a revolution in 
Northern India. The local kings and potentates began to assert 
their independence and several kingdoms shone out in power and 
splendour from amidst this chaos. Of this revolution a very 
charming story is told by the Chinese records which relate with the 
attractiveness of a romance how Arjuna or Arunafiva, a minister 
of Harsa just after the emperor*s death, insulted and injured the second 
Chinese mission of Wang-hiuen-tse, how the latter fled to Nepal over- 
night and returned with a large army supplied by the Tibetan king 
Srong-btsan-gampo and by the Nepalese king, how the army 
stormed Tirhut and massacred its people, how Arjuna fled, revolted and 
was again defeated and carried a prisoner to China by the Chinese 
envoy, how the envoy was helped with money and other valuables by 
Kumara Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. Historians have given too 
much importance to this story which certainly it does not deserve. Com- 
ing as it does from Chinese sources there is a tendency towards ex- 
aggeration and the horrible cruelty and rapaciousness with which the 
Chinese envoy massacred the population of Tirhut reflect little credit 
on a Buddhist mission. Naturally, the story must have been fabri- 
cated in later times. Moreover, no Indian record contains even a 
slight allusion to any such story. Was the Chinese army so strong 
and the system of warfare so improved as to defeat and even annihiliate 
the strong and efficient Indian army just bequeathed by Harsa? The 
story of the war and expedition centres round Tirhut — not Kanoj. Is 
there any reason why the Chinese or Tibetan army should have been 
satisfied with the siege of Tirhut, and did not even proceed a step 
towards Kanoj, the imperial capital 7 All these have got to 
be answered before we accept the story as it is. What seems to be 
true is that after the death of Harsa, Arjuna, a petty governor or 
king of Tirhut (Behar), asserted independence and perhaps insulted 
the Chinese mission while passing through his country. This, the 
mission took to heart, and full of revenge they might have attacked 
and massacred the people of Tirhut and even carried Arjuna a 
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prisoner to China. Tirhut, it is possible^ was for some time subject 
to Tibet. 

Har§a died without an heir and left no strong authortiy 
behind him ; the whole realm naturally plunged into a chaos— each 
one governor or petty king and princeling tried to be indepen- 
dent and at the same time made attempts to keep the 
neighbouring bountries in subjection. From amidst this chaos, 
an order was not long to emerge. In Magadha, Adityasena, 
son of Madhavagupta revived the later Gupta empire^ at Kanoj, the 
Maukharis asserted themselves, and Bhogavarman, who had married 
the daughter of Adityasena was on the throne; Valabhi became indepen- 
dent and its king Dharasena IV assumed the title of an independent 
sovereign, viz., ‘TaramabhaUaraka Maharajadhiraja’*. New kingdoms 
were also gradually asserting themselves in the North of which the 
Gurjaras of Rajputana and Punjab and the Karkotakas of Kd^mlr 
were the most important. 

Niharranjan Ray 


On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India 

II 

Of the three Bg-vedic metals, namely, (i) hiranay (gold), 
(2) rajata (silver), and (3) ayas (?), we have not much to say 
regarding the identification of '‘hiranya" with gold. 

A controversial point may, however, be mentioned. Sayana 
renders ^*hiranya'* in Rv., X, 107, 7 as **rajata^' (silver), also “hiranya * 
in Rv., VIII, 72, 12 as Suvarnarajatamaya*^ (made of gold and 
silver) and ‘^hiranya*' in Rv., i, 162, 16, as ‘'sauvarnarajata- 
kamsyani” (gold, silver and bell-metal). But Sayana's error is apparent. 
For, in Rv., X, 107, 7, Sayana renders ^'candra'* as “suvarna*' 

(gold) but ‘‘hiranya^* as **rajata** (silver). This, however, 
cannot be justified. Sayana himself renders ‘candra*, an adjec- 
tive to ‘*hiranya" in Rv., VIII, 65, ii, and also in Rv., IX, 97, 
50 as “ahladaka”, i.e., **pleasing% meaning *gold that gives 
pleasure*. So in Rv., X, 107, 7, the same meaning (pleasing) 
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of ^'candra** would be applicable. Thus Sayana in changing 
the signification of ^‘candra*" at pleasure evidently renders 
an explanation that cannot be accepted. Again, in Rv., VIII, 
ya, 12 such a rendering of “hiranya*', as shown above, 
by Sayana can hardly be accepted, for the rare use of silver 
in , the Rg-veda does not allow us to conjecture the ear-orna- 
ments' or the ears themselves to be wrought of silver and gold or an 
alloy of the two metate. Simply ‘made of gold' is quite adequate to 
explain the meaning of “hiranya** here. Lastly, Sayana supposed 
the plural 'iiiranyanl” in Rv., I, 162, 16, to mean wealth composed of 
gold, silver, bell-metal etc. This, however, seems to be inc^4tect, 
for the idea of bell-metal can hardly be introduced into the 
Rg-veda*, while a forced guessing of silver every now and then 
in the Rg-veda is not allowable at any rate. Thus “hiranyani*’ 
would mean articles of gold only*. 

In Yaska's synonyms for “hiranya” we have '‘ayah'^*. Such 
use of the expression cannot, liowever, be cited from the Rg-veda, 
A commentator of Nirukta* quotes a solitary instance in Rv„ 
VIII, lOi, 3, where the term “Ayah-i§lrsa*^ occurs. Evidently he derives 
his authority from Sayana who explains this ^‘Ayah-i§Irsa’' by “hiranya- 
lainkrtaSiraskad ca*', i.e., with the head adorned with golden orna- 
ments. But this meaning is quite doubtful, inasmuch as, the meaning 
“head protected with helmets made of ayas^' would also be quite 
appropriate, Further*, most of Yaska's synonyms for *'hiranya" are 
found not in the Rg-veda at all but elsewhere as is the case with 
“loha,** “kanaka" etc.^ Thus, so far as the Rg-veda is concerned, 

1 Ubha karna hiranyaya” — Karna karnasthanlyau dvau rukmyau 
hiranyaya hiranmayau suvarnarajatamayav ity arthah. 

2 Ne reference is made to tin in the Rg-veda. 

3 Sayana renders— hiranyani sauvarnarajatakainsyani kalpayanti. 
The proper meaning is ‘'golden articles”. 

4 Nirukta, Nighantu, I, 2. 

5 “ Rv., VIII, loi, 3. Vide Nirukta with 

commentaries, edited by the late Acarya Satyavrata Sama^ram!, 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

6 Eisen-kopfig (Grassmann). “Having an iron hcad’^ — Monier 
Williams. Perhaps a head protected with a helmet is meant. 

7 There is no example in the Rg-veda. “Loham'" occurs in 
Vajasaneyi Sarnhita. 
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it would hardly be justifiable to explain ‘*biranya’* by anything but 
gold,— gold that is bright and pure,' that goes to its lovers,* 
changes into various shapes* as when formed into ornaments {heina)y 
that beautifies the persons who wear it (candra)^ glows by itself 
owing to its brilliance {rukma) and is desired by all. 

There is one particular point which requires support. 
This is about the washing of gold. There is, however^ 
no direct mention about it in the Eg-veda, but the purifica- 
tion from earthy matter is noticed in Rv., I, 117, 5, while a clear 
evidence of washing gold is to be found in Taittiriya-sandiitri, 
VI, I, 7, I and Satapatha-Brahamana, II, i, I, 5. 

For ‘^Ayas,*’ as we have already mentioned, there are numerous 
terms in the Rg-veda.^ From explanations of these terms it will 
probably be possible to identify 'Ayas' with iron. 

The first important evidence is presented by the fact of the ex- 
istence in the Rg-veda of a distinct guild organisation Karmard^ 

or ^^Karm'xra'^ (Rv., IX, 112, 2, and Rv., X, 72 2).® There it is 
identified with the making of arrozvs or articles for rich persons by 
means of dried faggots of trees^fans prepared of bird^s ivings and bright 
stones (IX, 1 12, 2), also lighting bright fire by blowing air by his bclUivs 
or fans 72. 2), The act or work of W\\s Karmara is described 
by the application of the verb adhamat (Rv., X, 72, 2), which 
comes from root meaning ^Uo blow'\^ Yaska (N., 2, 14) 

I Rukmam,/Ruca-* to glow. Vide Rv., V, 52, 6 and IX, 
15 , 5 - 

2. Hema, /Hi— to go or pass and to augment, Vide IW., 
IX^ 97, I and IV, 2, 8. 

3 Hema, vide Nir. Nigh., i, 2, VIII, S, n ; 8, i ; VIII, 87, 5. 

4 Nearly forty mentions are to be found in different forms. 
Vide Rg-vedic Concordance and Maxmiiller's Index. 

5 **Karmara, the smith is several times mentioned with 

approval in the Vedic Samhitas. • ♦ • ♦ 

Little is known of the smith's method of work and of his 
tools. No doubt he smelted (dhma) the ore in the fire, hence he 
is called dhmati\ the smelter. Mention is also made of his bellows 
of birds' feathers (Rv., IX, H2, 2)", Vedic Index, vol. I, p. 140. 

6 ^Dkmatr (lit. blower) occurs twice in one passage of the Rg-veda 
(V. 9, 5) in the two forms dhmata, nom. *smelter' and *‘dhmatarl" 
which according to the Padapatha stands for dhmatari, a locative 
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mentions dhamati in the list of verbs signifying dynamical action 
ij;attkarmanh) but in another place (N., 2, 19) he explains the same 
verb as badhakatma. Synonyms of the term badhah dx^pratigh^ 
tanaftti parighatanam, and samgAfftah, i.c., the act of striking blows. 
Panini (vii, 3, 78) connects dham with dhma which means sounding 
and conjunction with fire {dhma iabddgnisamyogayoh). 

Thus we have from the term meaning a blower, a 

blacksmith j and as dhama is identified with dhma, we h&ve dkmakd^ 
rah^ also meaning a blacksmith. Thus Karmara and Karmara of the 
Rg-veda identified with his work w signifies one working with 
bellows and fire and striking and hammering. 

Now the most important point of this ^'Karmara^^ is that if the 
guild of this class of men is once identified with that of Hlacksmithl* 
the Indian traditions forbid to accept the guild as one occupying any 
thing beyond the particular profession of forging or preparing iron 
and iron alone. For in India a blacksmith cannot be taken to be a 


probably meaning in the smelting furnace— (Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 
1893. 446). Geldner (Vedische studien I, 146, n. I). Ber- 
tholomae (fndogcrmanische Forschiingen, i, 496, n. 2) and Oldenberg 
(Sacred Books of the East, 46, 388) regard the latter form as a locative 
infinitive ‘in the smelting', Ludwig (Infinitiv im Veda, Translation 
of the R.V., 4, 334) and Neisser (Bezzenberger's Beitrage 20, 40) 
think dhmdtarl is a nom. sing. masc. used in the same sense as 
dhmdtd. Smelting is also clearly referred to (Rv*, IV, 2, 17), and 
the smelter is described as using the wings of birds [parna sakundndvt) 
to fan the flame (Rv., IX, 112, 2). “That the art was widely applied is 
shown by the fact that reference is made to arrows with points of 
ayas to kettles which were fashioned of the same metal 
and could be placed upon a fire (Rv., V. 5, 30, 15) and to soma cups 
of beaten ayas (Rv., IX, i. 2, cf. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
252 ; Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 159)’*— Vedic Index, vol. I, 
p. 405. 

1 ^Dhama"'- “Pratighatanam" i.e. hammering. The sound echoes 
the sense. The usual sense of hammering being easily understood 
by ^^dhama dhani^ which is the sound created. 

2 Dhamaka— '‘a blower or Blacksmith"— Monier Williams ; “A 
blacksmith" — Wilson. 

3 Dhmakara— “Grobschmied"— Roth, “A blacksmith"— Wilson. 
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brazier, or a carpenter, or anything else, since each occupation fixes the 
guild in regard to its social status by strict discipline of endogamy, 
and other laws of the caste-system.^ Thus one may rove round India 
but he could hardly find a blacksmith working as a brazier or a carpen- 
ter. This can never be in India, as the blacksmith being in a fixed 
guild could hardly free itself from the rigours of caste-discipline.* 
Thus Karmara of the Rg-veda, identified with the particular 
guild of blacksmiths^ can never again be associated with that of a 
brazier or a carpenter as Wilson* very erroneously did. Monier 
Williams very wisely explained it as a guild of a ^'mechanic or 
blacksmith'"*^ only, and Roth by simply ^Smeid*^ or 'smith' alone 
as Macdonell does, which is taken up, though erroneously, by others 
to denote **smith*' in general i.e„ copper-smith^ or brass-smithy or iron- 
smith.* 

Again the ancient Sanskrit term through Prakrt has 

been converted into the simple "mm, in which form it crept 
into the Bengali language. And in Bengal we have still this guild 
* * purely and simply identified with the forging of 

iron and iron alone and plying the trade in the same primitive 
Rg-vedic style.’ Thus the very existence of the ^vd\K\ 

1&2 ‘‘Possibly a quasi-caste of smiths was already developing 
from the guild organisation that existed.” — Vedic Index, vol, I, 
p. 140. “Caste, once created, naturally developed in different 
directions. Nesfield ( Brief View of the Caste System of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1885) was inclined 
to see in occupation the one ground of caste. It is hardly necessary 
seriously to criticise this view considered as an ultimate explanation 
of caste, but it is perfectly certain that guilds of workers tend to 
become castes. The carpenters the chariot-makers 

kara)y the fishermen {Dhaivara) and others are clearly of the type of 
caste and the number extends itself as time goes on”.— Ibid., vol. II, 
p, 269. 

3—6 Karmara “An artificer, a mechanic, a blacksmith, 
a brazier, a carpenter.**— Wilson. “A mechanic or blacksmith**,— Monier 
Williams. “Schmcid.— Roth. “Smith".— Macdonell. 

7 This prevails not only in Bengal, but throughout India 
it holds good, for an iromsmith, i.e., blacksmith can never be identified 
with a brass-smith, copper-smith, or gold-smith. Each being a separate 
guild controlled by the discipline of the castc*systcm. Any one 

LH.Q., DECEMBEBi X937 ^7 
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in the Bg-veda described as working with bellows, exciting fire by 
means of dried faggots of trees, and hammering and preparing arrows, 
after whetting them on a slone^ etc. indicates the existence of iron 
in the Bg-veda and offers the first prominent evidence in support 
of our identifying ayas with iron alone. 

The next prominent evidence is afforded by Bv., IV, 2, 17 
(ayo na deva janima dhamantah), where ayah is directly connected 
with dhamantah, which clearly proves that the of the 

Bg-veda was occupied with the working of the metal ayas. Sayana 
has the following : sro 

I \ ^ m 'init wni— i. e. 

purifying their humanity ^ as ore is purified by smelting. Here 
{dhamantah) plainly signifies purification tlirough fire, bellows, and 
hammer. Thus we know very clearly that the metal ayas used 
to be purified, a fact which is further confirmed by an evidence from 
the Satapatha Brahmana (VI, I, 3, 5) That this fact of purification 
of ayas from ore at once dismisses any idea of identifying it with 
any kind of bronze is plainly evident.® 

Again from Itv., V, 9, 5, we have wfir (dhamati) correlated with 

who has studied the guild organisation of India can easily testify 
to the accuracy of this statement 

1 ^‘Phe smith with brushwood on the hearth and in his hand 
a goose’s wing with anvil and a blazing fire awaits a wealthy cus- 
tomer.” — Schrader, Pre historic Antiquities, p. 162. 

2 “From the sand he created the pebble : whence sand finally 
indeed becomes a pebble;— from the pebble the stone : whence the 
pebble finally indeed becomes a stone from the stone metal ore : 
whence from stone they smelt ore*'.— Eggeling^- Translation, S. B. E., 
vol. XLI. 

3 For in bronze-making two purified melals (e.g., copper and 
tin) are melted together to form an alloy. This process is called 
melting which is quite distinct from smelting. 

There exists in the Kv., (VI, 3, 4) the term Z?;viw, which 

proves the existence of a particular class of guild of mcliers. Sayana 
identifies it with dravayita or svarnakara. Wilson translates it 
“as a melter causes to melt.” “Hiranyakara denotes a 'w orker in 
gold' mentioned in the list of victims at the Purii.fa-medha (human 
sacrifice) in the Yajurveda (Vajasaneyi Sanihita, XXX, 17 ; Tailtirlya 
Brfthmaga, III, 4, 14, i,).”— Vedic Index, vol. II, p. 505. 
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another term dhmata as well as with dhmatari. Macdonell 
means by dhmatari **in the smelting furnace.’^ Sayana^ 
identifies dhmata with KarmSra. So do Ludwig and Neisscr. 
By dhmatari Sayan a means dhmatr (smelter) and from 
dhmatf comes ( dhmatarah ) which Roth explains as Blaser 
(blower), Schmeltzer (smelter). Thus we have most clearly a 
positive evidence in the Rg-veda of smelting or of purification 
of ayas (from ore) by smelting operation, as well as of a 
class of men known as (dhmatarah) very often identified with 
Karmarah* and these facts, as we believe, led Macdonell and 
Keith to write — ^‘Smelting is also clearly referred to and the smelter is 
described as using the wings of birds (parnaSakunaniim) to fan 
the fiame. That che art was widely applied is shown by the fact 
that reference is made to arrows with points of ayas, to kettles which 
were fashioned of the same metal and could be placed upon a fire 
and to Soma-cups of beaten ayas.*'* There is no doubt that this 
process of melting was not similar to thf liquid smelting of modern 
iron-smelting method, as some scholars have erroneously taken it to 
be,^ but was quite akin to the old process of purifying or smelting the 
metal in lumps while in the semi-molten state, as we shall show 
presently. 

The third and the most important evidence in regard to the identi- 
fication of ‘Ayas* with iron is offered by Rv., X, 8i, 3 where the 
act of welding has been positively referred to by the term Samdhamati 
which Roth and Grassmann explain by **Zussammen Scheweissen'^ 
i.e. to weld together, Sayana explains the term by 


1 Vide Saya^a's commentary on Rv., V, 9, 5. 

2 Vide Sayana’s commentary on Rv., V, 9, 5. 

3 Gharmah ayasmayah^^v,, V, 30, 15 ; ayohatam dru^^ 
Rv., IX, I, 2 ; 80, 2. 

4 In modern smelting operations the metal is generally obtained 
in a liquid condition or molten state. This leads many scholars 
of the present day to suppose that the ancient process of smelting 
too was of the same type. Hence it is not surprising if they take 
smelting for melting which favours the identification of bronze with 
ayas, alloy being obtained by simple melting, 

5 Samdhamati ( Sam and pressed together in 

conjunction with fire, bellows and hammer) clearly meaning ‘Veld- 
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or pressing into i.e. joining together, Griffiths translates this thus: 
“He the sole God, producing earth and heaven weldetk them, with 
his arms as wings together.” In the footnote on the expressions 
"weldeth them etc.”, Griffiths refers to the process of smelting in Rv., 
IV, 2, 17 and X, 72,2 and comments on the passage “with his arms as 
wings” with the remark that wings fan the flames of fire in which the 
matter is smelled. So clearly the ‘'welding of metals”^ has been referred 
to in this passage, that the idea of welding is purely and simply assoc- 
iated with iron and iron alone and no other metal was likely to have 
been so accurately known to scientists, metallurgists, lexicographers 
and even to lay-men. 

This evidence of the act of welding identified with the verb 
dhama, the act of Karmara or blacksmith working with “ayas”, 
at once confirms the belief of the existence of iron in the Bg-veda 
and affords sound grounds for identifying ‘Ayas* with iron. 

Thus from the Bg-veda itself one can at once gain an insight 
into the "metallurgy of Ayas'* in those days of our ancient civilised 
life. There we find that the “Karmara* or the 'dhmatf, a member 
of a particular kind of guild 6f the blacksmith and the iron 
smelter,* with his simple tools, a pair of bellows, a furnace or forge, 
a hammer, and a whetting stone, used to prepare iron articles of 
commerce such as arrows etc. by smelting or purifying iron ore by 
fire made with fuel of dry faggots of trees. His work consisted in 
heating the ore in the furnace to a high temperature by means of his 
bellows, and then hammering the metal and even welding pieces 
together and lastly whetting on sharp clean stone.® 


ing.” The idea here is to unite together “the earth and heaven” 
i.e, to unite two things tc^ether keeping their respective entities 
quite distinct. 

Sarndhamati ; ‘Zusammenschweissen’— (Grassmann ) ; ‘fuse or melt 
together — (Monier Williams). 

1 “Weld— To press or beat into intimate contact and permanent 
union, as two pieces of iron when heated almost to fusion.”?— Ure. 

2 Vide ante. 

5 “It appears tlv.n that the claim of India to a discovery of iron 
and steel-making which has exercised more influence on the arts/con- 
ducive to civilisation and manufacturing industry, than any other tyithin 
the tyhole* range of human inventions, is altogether unquestionable.*— 
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That there are evidences to support this description of the process 
of traditionary metallurgy in ancient Vedic India could be easily 
seen. We have ample evidences from the Eg-vedic commentary of 
Sayana himself that up to the fourteenth century A.C., i.e., during 
Sayana’s time the same metallurgical process used to be carried on 
in India,' Again this view becomes fully corroborated when 
we see that even the system of Indian iron-smelting at the end of 
the 19th century A.C. was and even to this day is of the same simple 
type as in the Vedic age. H. Warth says in his notes on the 
manufacture of iron and the future of the charcoal iron industry 
in India ( India Govt. Reports, June, 1881) — ‘*It has been 
stated that ancient nations derived their iron from the meteoric 
masses which are occasional^ found on the earth’s surface, but 
it seems more likely that the iron was in most cases made by 
the people from iron ore. We hear that even the Negroes in Central 
Africa make their own iron, and the native Indian process of iron- 
making is simple enough to make it probable that ancient civilised 
nations were able to adopt it. At many places in India iron is made 
from pure ore, but before cheaper iron was imported from England, 
much more iron and steel used to be made than is made at the present 
time".* 

— J. M. Heath, On Indian iron and steeU in a letter addressed to the 
Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
Nov.i 1837. 

1 Vide his commentary on Kv., I, 163, 9 specially in regard 
to the expression 'ayahpinda* used by him. Clearly in his time 
iron used to be smelted simply from the ore and then ham- 
mered into lumps. Vide also his commentaries on Rv,, V, 62, 7 
and 8. 

2 ^‘The antiquity of the Indian process is no less astonishing 
than its ingenuity. We can hardly doubt that the tools with which 
the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and 
syenite with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel. There is no 
evidence to show that any of the nations of antiquity besides the 
Hindus were acquainted with the art of making steel.”-— David 
Mushte, Papers on Iron and Steel (London, 1840), p. 669. 

^‘We know that a maritime intercourse was maintained from the 
remotest antiquity between the Malabar Coast, the Persian gulf, the 
country about the mouths of the Indus and the Red Sea; and it ap- 
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That the iron used to be obtained in the form of lumps has been 
fully indicated by Mr. Warth in his Report. There are still more 
evidences in support of this. In the same report quoted above Mr. 
Warth observes— “As the iron does not melt at the temperature 
of a common charcoal blast, it is impossible to bring the minute 
particles of iron together into one mass unless the slag is very 
small." 

Thus from the above it is quite clear that the iron smelting or 
purification of iron ore used to be done in the furnace in the form 
of semi-molten lumps and not in a complete molten state as we now 
get from the blast furnaces of modern times. This point is of parti- 
cular importance as many Vedic scholars seem to have a mis- 
conception of tins form. Sayana also refers in his commentary 
on Ev., I, 1631 9 this lump which he calls AyahpiijcJa. Moreover, 
the experiments which Mr. Warth performed and which he 
described in his note are extremely interesting and throws considerable 
light on the process of iron-smelting then in actual operation in 
India which from the most simplicity of its nature compares most 
favourably with that mentioned and described in the ?g-veda. 

Manindra Nath Banerjee 


pears reasonable to conclude that the steel of the south of India found 
its way by these routes to the country of Porus, to the nations of 
Europe and to Egypt.”— Ibid., p. 670. 



Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

{Translated from the German version of A. Schie/ner) 

III 

EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUBAHU^ 

Thereafter Subahu, the son of Ajiitasatru, exercised the ruler- 
ship for ten years and held the teaching of Buddha in respect When 
the venerable Sanavasika^ had held the teachership for a short period, 

1 Taranatha mentions as the chronological frame-work of this 

part of his work four successive reigns. These are the reigns of (i) 
Subahu, son of AJataSatru (lO years); (2) his son Sudhanu (23 years); (3) 
his son Mahendra (9 years)j (4) his son Camasa (22 years). The more 
authentic accounts of the Sinhalese Mahavamsa and the Brahmanical 
Puranas know nothing of these kings. According to the former 
the immediate successors of Ajatafiatru were (i) Udayabhadda (16 
years), (2 and 3) Anuruddha and Munda (8 years), (4) Nagadasaka (24 
years). In the Puranas their names are Dar^aka (24 years), Udayin 
(33 Nandivardhana (40 years) and Mahanandin (43 years). 

See Geiger's English tr. of Mahavamsa, Introduction, p. xli, and 

Early History of India, 4th ed., p, 51. Evidently Tara- 
natha's sources had lost sight of the authentic histoiical tradition 
so that there was no other alternative than to insert fictitious names 
to fill up the gap between Ajatai§atru and A^oka. Tr, 

2 Sanavasika (with variant forms of this name) is well-known 
in the Northern"^ Buddhist tradition as the third Buddhist patriarch 
receiving the guardianship of the leaching from Ananda and in turn 
transmitting it to Upagupta (cf. besides Tfuanatha above cited. Rock- 
hill, Lije of the Buddha, p. 161 ; Rajendralala Mitra, Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist Literature of Nepal, p. 10 etc.). Taranatha’s account of his early 
life as given above (I. H. Q., vol. Ill, p. 500) occurs in a fuller form 
in the Tibetan Vinaya (Dulva). See Rockhill, Lije of the Buddha, pp. 
161-167, The term Sanavasika literally means ‘ wearer of the linen*’ 
and a legend is told by Hiuen Tsang to account for this strange desig- 
nation (Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 120}. A Sambhuta Sanavasin 
is known both to the Northern and the Southern tradition as playing 
a conspicuous part in connexion with the Council at Vai^all (see 
Cullavagga, xii, i, 8ff. of the Pali Vinaya Pi^aka ; Dipavamsa, v, i6ff, ; 
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the venerable Madhyantika,' who lived at Varanasi,* imparted the 
teaching in an excellent manner to the four groups* and he preached 
the law to the brahmanas and house-holders. At another time many 
brahmanas and house-holders of Varanasi took offence at the large 
number of mendicant bhiksus and reviled them saying, “Was there 
no other region for alms and was there no city as prosperous as 
Varanasi? We are obliged to support you, but you do not give 
us the least in return.” As they said so^ the venerable Madhyantika 
encompassed by a group of 10,000 arhants betook himself, soaring 
through the air, to the mountain Usira that lay in the north. 
There the householder Aja assembled all the monks of the four 
regions and maintained them for one year, and thus 44,000 arhants 
were there together. Through this cause the teaching was spread 
specially in the north. In this way Madhyantika delivered the 
teaching on the Usira mountain for three years. At that time 
Sanavasika lived in ^ravasti and through his preaching of the law to 
the four groups nearly icoo persons became arhants. Formerly there 
were at the time of Ajatasatru two men of the brahmana caste of the 
name of Pana and Napa^ who had no knowledge of the law, were 

Mahavamsa, iv, i8ff, ; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ p. 176 etc.), He is 
the reputed author of a few verses occurring in TheragStha (see Ibid,, 
no, cxcii). Tr. 

I Taranatha’s account of the miraculous conversion of Madby- 
antika and his 500 followers by Ananda at the time of bis death 
(I.H.Q., vol. Ill, p. 509) agrees substantially with that of the Tibetan 
Vinaya (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ pp, 166-167). Both agree in 
making Madhyantika a contemporary of 6anavasika and therefore of 
Ajatasatru and his immediate successors. On the other hand the 
Ceylonese tradition as embodied, e.g., in the Mahavamsa, xii, 3ff. and 
the historical introduction to the Samantapasadika (P. T. S. ed., vol. p. 
63) makes him (Pali Majjhanlika=Sans. Madhyantika) a contemporary 
of the Thera Tissa, the son of Moggali, and hence of Asoka. Thus the 
N. tradition antedates Madhyantika by three centuries. For the U6lra 
mountain situated near Mathura (see Watters, Yuen Chwang^ vol. 1 , p. 
308). Tr, 2 More properly, BaranasI, Tr, 

3 Bhiksus, Bhik^unls, Upasakas and Upasikas. The corresponding 
Sanskrit terms are catasrviZim parqadanam, Tr. 

4 We may compare the account communicated in the Biography 
of Sakyamuni, p. 68 (298) which occurs also in the Karmadataka (IX, 9). 
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wicked and cruel, observed no distinction between pure and impure 
food and killed different living beings. As these two had committed 
theft in a house and the king had their hands cut off, they grew very 
angry, and after giving a midday-meal to many arhants they wished 
that as a result of this good deed they might become Yaksas for des- 
troying the king and the inhabitants of Magadha. After some time 
both were struck by an epidemic, cut off and were reborn as yak§as. 
About 7 or 8 years after, when king Subahu was ruling, both of them 
acquired the position of Yaksas in Magadha and sent forth into the 
land a great infectious disease. When many men and cattle perished 
there and none could stop the epidemic, and when the astrologers ascer- 
tained the real state of things, the inhabitants of Magadha invited the 
venerable Sanavasika from Sravastt and begged him to subdue the 
two Yaksas. He on his part came to the mount Gurva where the two 
Yaksas lived, and stepped into the Yaksa-cavc. The Yaksas however 
had gone at that time to the habitation of another Yaksa and were 
called hither by another Yaksa. When they returned, they got angry 
and let fall the rocks ol the cave; but there came into existence another 
cave and in the same was seated the venerable Sanavasika. When 
this happened three times, they let off a flaming fire; but the Arhant 
let off a still more powerful flaming fire in the ten directions, where- 
upon the Yaksas were terrified; as all regions were on fire, they found 
no place of refuge, and when they gave themselves up to the protec- 
tion of Sanavasika, the fire was extinguished. Thereafter, as the teach- 
ing was preached to them, they became very believing and were 
initiated into the Seeking of Refuge (i^aranagamana) and the doctrines. 
Immediately afterwards the epidemic ceased. This piece of magic was 
witnessed by a thousand brahmanas and householders. 

The second section, the events during the time of king Subahu. 

Ill EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUDHANU 

When the king died, his son Sudhanu came to rule simul- 
taneously with the conversion of KaSmIra by MadhyanlikaJ This 
Madhyantika reached KaSmira through his supernatural power and 
settled down on the banks of a lake inhabited by the Nagas. Then 
the Naga king Audu^fa with his retinue got into anger and sent down 
a heavy shower, but it could not move the fringe of the holy robe ; 
when the rain of -different projectiles coming from different directions 
was changed into a flower-rain, the Naga appeared and asked \.hat the 
Venerable desired. When the latter demanded a piece of land and the 
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Naga asked “How big a piece the Venerable said “A piece of land 
that I can cover by sitting cross-legged'*; and that was granted to him. 
When by a supernatural crossing of legs he covered the nine regions 
of Kasmira, the Naga said “How large is Ae following of the venerable ?* 
‘Tive hundred.” “If there be one wanting, I shall take back the land 
“This land was chosen before by the Teacher as a place suitable for 
deep contemplation.^ Since where there are givers^ there are also mendi- 
cants, brahmanas and householders must also be settled." After these 
words, he betook himself to KSfimlra with the 500 Madhyantikas from 
USira and also with many hundred thousand brahmanas and house- 
holders believing and devoted to the law from Varanasi. Thereafter 
many men came gradually to Kafimira from different lands and at the 
time when Madhyantika lived, this land was adorned with nine great 
cities, many villages of mountain-dwellers, with a royal residence and 
twelve Viharas containing very numerous monks. He, then, through his 
supernatural power led the groups of men from Kasmira to Gandha- 
madana and subdued the Nagas by means of a fire-magic. When 
he had persuaded them to give saffron covering the shadow of the 
clerical robe, the Arhant magically made the robe large. When 
he had covered the saffron with this shadow and when all men had 
taken it up, he came back in the twinkling of an eye to Kasmira, 
filled the land with colonies of saffron, and gave the command that 
this would increase their wealth by preference. He then converted 
all the inhabitants of Kasmira to the teaching and vanished from exis- 
tence. He preached the law for 20 years in Ka6mlra.- When Madhy- 
antika came to KaSmIra, the venerable Sanavasika taught the law to 
the four groups of men dwelling in the six towns. After a reign of 

1 The corresponding Sanskrit term is Vipahyam which Wassiljew 
(quoted by Schiefner in the additonal notes at the end of his German 
text, p. 285) explains as a meditation in which the spirit is sunk in 
metaphysical thought. The equvalent term in Pali is Vtpassana, See 
Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism^ p. 60. 

2 The above description of the miraculous conversion of Kafimira 
by Madhyantika and his introduction of saffron into that country 
occurs also in the Tibetan Vinaya (See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ 
pp. 167-170 j Peer, Fragments extraits du Kandjour, pp. 83-86), There 
the Naga is called Hu-Iun-ta. The Ceylonese account is somewhat 
different (see Mahavamsa, XII, 9-28, Samantapasadika, P. T. S. 
ed. pp. 64-66). It makes out the Naga king’s name to be Aravala. 
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23 years king Sudhanu one day passed out of this existence. After 
him the officials and retinue of this king, one thousand in number, 
stepped into the priestly office through Sanavasika. With these and 
very many others he passed the summer at the cemetery of iSitavana; 
after they had meditated on the cemetery-ground at the conclusion of 
the Varsa, all obtained the aBubha^samadhi^ and attained afterwards 
the completion of the highest form of knowledge (lit. consciousness 
or conviction), and became Arhants. Thereafter Upagupta, 
son of a spice-dealer, was ordained as a priest and perceived the 
truth ; after seven days he attained tlie complete emancipation from 
two of the Arhant-stages.* When Sanavasika had given over the 
teachership to Upagupta he passed out of existence in the land of 
Campa. Instructed by this iSaijavasika sooner or later in the doctrines, 
100,000 became Arhants. In this matter the people of Kafimira 
.maintain that Madhyantika must be counted in the succession-list 
of teachership, since while Madhyantika held the teachership for 15 
years in Madhyadesa, the venerable Sanavasika had only a few dis- 
ciples. When Madhyantika went to KaiSmiira, Sanavasika held the 
teachership, so that there were eight *handings-down" of the teaching. 
Others maintain that the teacher had prophesied the conversion of 
KaSmtra by Madhyantika, that Ananda would teach him the word, that 
Ananda would hand over the teachership to Sanavasika, and that there 
would be only seven '*handings-down" of the teachership ; this opinion 
the Tibetans also follow. ^ 

The third section, the events during the time of king Sudhanu. 

1 The practice of asubha contemplation was known to Buddhism 
from early times. It consisted in meditation on the basis of some 
impure object. For an explanation of this term see S. Z. Aung and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy^ p. I2i, w. 6. Tr. 

2 The stages of Arhantship in their ascending order are as follows: 
Srota-apanna, Sakrdagamin, Anagamin, and Arhat. Tr. 

3 The sevenfold '‘handings-down” of the teaching mentioned 
above as in accordance with the Tibetan tradition is apparently based 
upon the following succession of Buddhist patriarchs after ^akya 
Buddha: — 

(<j) Kafiyapa, (^) Ananda, (c) Sanavasika,(rf) Upagupta, («) Dhitika, 
(/) Sudarfiana. These early patriarchs are distinguished in 
the Tibetan Vinaya as ‘elephants’ i.e. mighty ones (see 
Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 170 and n. Tr. 



Age of the Manusamhili 

Various theories have been started regarding the age of the Manu* 
sarnhitfi. Max Miiller wanted to bring it down to the fourth century 
a.d. Biihler however arrived at a different result and formulated the 
rather too wide limits for the age of if, viz. the second century 
B.C* and the second century A.D.^ and there is a general concensus of 
opinion among the scholars to acquiesce to his theory in this respect. 
But now, by a careful study of the quotations from if. in other works, 
it is perhaps possible to show that after all the actual date of ilf. 
lies rather beyond than within these arbitrary barriers of time-limit. 
From two considerations, each exaggerated to an unreasonable degree, 
M. has been denied his due; firstly, that a large mass of popular parables 
constituting the 'Spruchweisheit* of Ancient India has been bodily 
incorporated into the Manusmrti and therefore many of the verses 
in the quotations might really have been taken from this source and 
not necessarily from the Manusamhita. This hypothesis is certainly 
more or less correct. The other consideration is that our M, was 
formerly composed in sutras, so that many of the quotations from 
Jl/., specially those that cannot now be traced in the extant text of 
the Manusmrti, may refer to this sutra-work. Now I may say 
in this connection that we have as yet no reason to imagine 
such a MSnava Dharmasutra. We shall see below that there was 
indeed a work of the Manava School written in prosej but in all 
probability it was later than our metrical M, and was rather a 
Manava Arthafiastra than a Manava Dharmasutra. Buhler*s theory 
of the Manava Dharmasutra is based on a single passage of the 
Vasistha Dharmasutra. Vas, (iv, 5) says that according to the Mana- 
vam (iti manavam) one may injure animals when sacrificing to the 
manes and the gods and when entertaining a guest (pitrdevatatithi- 
pujayfitn pasum hisnsyat). Kis next sutra is identical with M, v, 
41 (madhuparke ca yajne ca pitrdaivatakarmani/ atraiva ca pasum 
himsyan nanyathety abravin manuh // ). 

It is quite clear that Vas, in iv, 5 is but giving a summary of M. v, 
41. Biihler however sees in it a quotation from the old Manava 
Dharmasutra and concludes that “the lost Manava Dharmasutra con- 
sisted, like nearly all the other works of this class, partly of prose and 
partly of verse*' (S.B.E. 14, note on Vat. iv, 5). Here we are con- 
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fronted with a stupendous theory built upon the flimsiest of founda- 
tions. It is a very common feature of the Smrtis that before quoting 
a verse or verses a paraphrase of the verse or verses concerned is 
given beforehand, expressing thereby also the author’s own view. 
Let us consider for example Baudk. II, i, 15.' This sutra of 
Baudh\ is without doubt the paraphrase of the first of the two verses 
quoted in the following sutra* with the usual introductory remark 
ath&py udaharanti, which, en passant, may easily be recognised to 
be a verse of M. though in the present text of M, it has been split 
up into two— viii, 314 and 313,* specially as the other verse quoted 
in this sutra is almost identical with M. viii, 316, Thus. Vas. iv, 5 need 
not be regarded as a quotation from the Manava Dharmasutra- whose 
very existence is hypothetical. The special point in this passage 
is that the words 'iti manavam’ have been placed before and not after 
the verse ; but we cannot be sure of these words too, for they are not 
seen in all the recensions of Vas . ; for example, V an^ihasamhita as 
published in the Smrtisamgraha, Calcutta, 1889, omits these two 
words. It may further be urged that Vas. quotes numerous verses 
of Manii witli or without acknowledgment, most of which are again 
found in our M. Now if it is true that Vas. had before him only a 
sutra work of the Manava School, how is it possible that these quota- 
tions, should be always in verse and never in prose {Vas, iv, 5 has 
already been dealt with)? It may be held therefore that we have as 
yet no proof of the existence of a Manava Dharmasutra which, when 
versified, became the MSnava Dharma§astra. 

We can go a step further. It may be proved that a metrical 
Manusmfti was in existence before 300 B.C.— at least before Vas. 
and Baudh. were composed. 

Bvihler fully discussed the quotations from M. in the Mahabharata, 
but he did not take into consideration the important quotation in 

1 stenah prakirya kesan saidhrakam musalam adaya skandhena 
rajanam gacched anena main jahiti tenainam hain at. 

2 atliApy udaharanti— skandhenAdhaya musalam steno rajanam 
nnviyat/ anena fiadhi mam rajan ksatradharmam anusmaran// fiasane va 
visarge va steno mucyate kilbisat/ aSasanat tu tad raja stenad apnoti 
kilbi^am// 

3 raja stenena gantavyo muktake§ena dhavata/ acak^Anena tat 
steyam evarnkarmAsmi Aadhi mam// skandhenAdaya musalam lagudain 
vapi khadiram/ saktifl cobhayatas tlksnam ayasam dandam eva va// 
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the Ramayana, Ki§kindhy 5 kancja, xviii, 30-32.' Verse no, 30 refers to 
Manu by name, verse no, 31— viii, 318 and verse no. 32ajl/, 

viii, 316. Now, the Risk, kanda is generally considered to be 
free from interpolations; but even without this gratuitous assumption 
it may be shown independently that if these three verses are 
at all interpolations, they were thrust into the Ramayana at a very 
early date— at the time of the Baudk at the latest. M. viii, 
316 is found quoted both in the Ram,y Ki§k. kanda, xviii, 32 and 
Baudh, II, I, 16; Ram, mentions Manu by name and Baudh, 
introduces the verse with the usual ath&py udaharanti— a fact which 
leaves no doubt that both the authors concerned are in this case 
directly, quoting M. independently of each other. Bui there is a great 
differnece between the two versions of this verse as found in these 
two works— so great that it is difficult to detect their connection with 
each other without at first comparing each of them with the 
original verse of M, The first half of this verse in the Ram, is iden- 
tical with the first half of the verse as found in M, while the second 
hall IS somewhat different. Baudh, on the other hand has the second 
half of the verse in common with M, while the first half is somewhat 
different. Now, this, I think, can be explained only on the hypothesis 
that both Ram, and Baudh, had drawn upon M, about the same time 
and then each wrought minor changes in the verse in its own way. 
Moreover these verses are seen in all the recensions of the Ram, and 
they in no way disturb the harmony of the chapter. These verses 
in the Ram, therefore cannot be laid aside as interpolations. 

Let us consider the first of these three verses in the Ram, 
It is said here that Manu had proclaimed the following two verses 
(not sutras). This shows that the author of the Kisk. kanda knew 
no sutra work of the Manava school, but rather a metrical work of 
the same. We should also remember in this connection that the 
Naradasmrti certainly records a very ancient tradition when it lays 
down that the Manusmrti begins with a verse'^ (which occupies the 

firuyate manuna gitau Slokau caritravatsalau/ 
grhitau dharmakusalais tatha tac caritam may^H 
rajabhir dhrtadandas ca krtva papani manavah/ 
nirmalah svargam Syanti santah sukrtino yatha// 
sasanad Vi\pi moksad va stenah papat pramucyate/ 
raja tv adasan papasya tad avapnoti kilbisam// 

Prof, Bhagavaddatta, Preface to Barhaspatya Sutra, 
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fourth place in the extant text of M.) and as it is highly improbable 
that a sutra work should begin with a verse, it must be admitted that 
Narada here has in view a metrical Manusmrti. The united evidence 
of the Ram» and Nar. therefore goes against the hypothesis that 
formerly the Maiiusmrti was written in Sutra style. 

To return to the main theme. We have seen that the Ram, 
quotes M, viiJ, 316 and 318. Again M, viii, 317 and 318 are 
identical with Vas, xix, 44 and 45 introduced with an 'athapy- 
udaharanti' and Baudh, II, 16, i, as shown above, contains two verses, 
one of which is without doubt the original verse of M, now split 
up into two viz. viii. 314 and 315, and the other almost identical with 
M, viii. 316. Here we find consecutive verses of M, viz. viii. 314 and 
315* 3 ^ 5 , 317, and 318, broken up into three pairs and quoted in Vas.^ 
Baudh, and the Rhn* respectively. All these works are approximately 
of the same age. It is a legitimate conclusion therefore that these 
consecutive verses of M, were known to the authors of the 
Ram,^ Vas, and Baudh, Now, this fact may be explained only on 
two hypotheses. It may be said that these verses were known to 
the authors concerned only in the shape of an adage; but this is im- 
possible because popular parables never take the form of a series of 
verses as we have before us — it is only the pith that counts in these 
adages and not necessarily depth of wisdom. The other and the only 
possible hypothesis is that these authors had before them a metrical 
work ascribed to M, which contained these verses. This work was 
much the same as the present M, because all these verses are found 
in the extant text in slightly different forms. 

Other quotations from M, in works of quite a different nature have 
an important bearing on this question. As Prof. Bhagavaddatta has 
pointed out (Introd. to Manduki Sik§a p. i6), a verse of M, (II, 218) 
has been quoted in three works on Siksa viz. Manduki !§. (xvi, 7), 
Yajfiavalkya (II, 73) and Narada !§. (II, 8, 27). At first sight it 
may appear that this verse belongs to the common tradition of iSiksas 
and that M, has taken it from them; but it may be proved that it is 
just the opposite and that the 6iksas have borrowed it from M, The 
second pada of this verse in M, is naro vary adhigacchati"' whereas in 
tlie Manduki and Narada jSiksas it is ‘‘bhutale vari vindati which was 
very probably the original form of the second pada of this verse for we 
see that the Yajfiavalkya ^., which from internal evidence may be 
proved to be of a later date, gives exactly the reading of M, and 
not that of the other Sik^as, proving thereby that at the time of 
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its composition A/., the primary source of this verse, had undergone 
a slight change. We may assume therefore that this verse did not 
belong to the tradition of Siksas and that Mantjiiki here actually 
quotes a Manusm^ti. But we should remember that the Maricjuki S. 
is at least as old as the oldest of the Dharmasutras. 

There is another very curious point about our M. Judging by* 
the minor differences in the texts of the commentaries, Prof. Jolly 
has come to the conclusion that a thousand years ago i.e. about 900 
A.D., the Manusmrti was almost the same as it is at the present day 
(Recht und Sitte, p. 24), But precisely at this time we find Raja- 
fiekhara quoting a work of the Manava school which lays down 
that there are only three sciences and thus cannot be our M. 
(see Kavyamlmamsa^ Gaek. Orient. Series, p. 4). The quotation 
runs as follows : traylviirtadandanltayas tisro vidyah iti manavah. It is 
well known that Kautilya too in his Arthasastra quotes a work of the 
Manava school almost in the same words. Thus we see that side by 
side with our M. there was another work of the Manava Carana. It 
may also be taken for granted that this work was written in prose, 
for otherwise we should have to imagine that two authors of widely 
different ages, writing independently of each other, paraphrased a parti- 
cular verse in exactly the same words— an idea which on the face of it 
is absurd. Thus the work of the Manava school referred to by Kaufilya 
was not the hypothetical Manava Dharmasutra but quite a different 
work of the same school— perhaps the Manava ArthaSastra, though by 
anonymously quoting two verses (vii, 105 and xi, 181) of jW, (see Arthai 
pp. 29 and 215) he betrays his acquaintance with the metrical Manusmrti. 
We need not fight shy of this fact and assume that both M, asid 
Kautilya have borrowed these verses from a tommen source, for 
we have seen above that a metrical Manusmrti was in existence in 
the fourth century B.C. at the latest. We say at the latest, because 
even scholars like Kern and Jolly have given their unequivocal 
acquiescence to a Pre-Buddhistic date for the chief Dharmasutras, 
and the date of the Hat/t, established by Jacobi still remains 
unchallenged as Ludwig’s fanciful theories cannot be taken 
seriously. 

The question has often been raised, why of ail the Smftis 
the Manusainhita should be most popular and command universal 
acceptance. No satisfactory answer to this question has yet been 
given. We are now in a position to say that the Manusmyti is most 
popular and universally accepted becasue it is perhaps the most 
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ancient work of the Smrti literature and not less becausei at a 
very early date, like the Ramayana, it was composed in popular 
verses, agreeable and accessible to the general public, when the law- 
books of the other Vedic Caranas were still composed in the unusually 
stiff prose of the sutras and could therefore hardly interest the general 
public in them. 

Batakrishna Ghosh 


Town-planning and House-building in Ancient India 
according to Silpasastras 

In ancient India, Architcctoni or the science of architecture 
was extensively cultivated and it received recognition as one of the 
sixty-four sciences and arts which the ancient Hindus practised. In 
the construction of sacred edifices, caityas, viharas, as also of palaces of 
emperors and kings, the science must have attained a high develop- 
ment The Ajanta and Ellora caves show that the description 
of an underground tunnel given in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka is not 
simply an imaginative picture, but that in ancient days such difficult 
feats of engineering were actually performed by the engineers. The 
description is very -realistic and we give below an excerpt from the 
same : 

“Mahaummaggassa pavisanadvaram nagare ahosi, atfharasahatthu- 
bbedhena yantayuttaavarena samannagatam hi ekaya aniya ak- 
kantaya pithiyanti, mahaummaggassa dvisu passesu itthikahi cinitv«i 
sudhakammam karesi, matthake padaracchannam karetva ullokamatti- 
kaya lepetva setakammam karesi, sabbani p* ettha asUimahadvarani 
catusatthiculadvarani ahesum, sabbani yantayuttan, eva ekaya aniya 
akkantaya pithiyanti, ekaya akkantaya vivariyyanti, dvisu pas.sesu 
anekasatadipalaya ahesutn, te pi yantayutta va ekasmira vivariy- 
yamane sabbe vivariyyanti ekasmim pithlyamane sabbe pithiyanti, 
dvisu passesu ekasatanam khattiyanam ekasatasayanagabbha ahesiup, 
ekekasmim nanavannapaccattharanatthatam, ekekam mahasayanam 
samussitasetacchattarp, ekekam sihasanam mahasayanam nissaya 
thitam ekekam matugamapotthakarupakam uttamarupadharam hat- 
thena anamasitva na manussarupakam ti na sakka fiatum, api ca 
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ummaggassa gabbhe dvisu passesii kusala cittakara nanappakaracit- 
takammarp kariinsu: Sakkavilasasinerupnribhancjasagaramahasagara- 
catumahadlpahimavantaanotattamanosilatalacandasuriyacatumaharaji- 
kadichakamasaggadivibhattiyo sabba ummagge dassayitnsu» bhumim 
rajatapatt-avannavalukarn okiritva upari ullokapadumani dassesurn, 
ubhosu passesu nanappakare apane pi d assay irnsu^ tesu tesu thanesu 
gandhadamapupphadamani olambetva Sudhammadevasabham viya 
ummaggarn alamkarimsu” ( Jatakatthavannana, vol. VI, p, 432), The 
entrance into the greater tunnel was in the city : It was provided 
with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with machinery so that all 
were closed by pressing a peg. The tunnel was built up, on either 
side, with bricks and was worked with stucco : planks were put in the top 
(of the tunnel) and plastered with cement and then white-washed. There 
were in all eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones; all of which 
closed by pressing one peg and opened by the pressure applied to 
another. On either side there were many hundreds of cells for plac- 
ing lamps, and they also were provided with machinery, so that 
when one was opened, all were opened and when one was shut 
all were shut. On both sides were one hundred and one bed-rooms 
for one hundred and one Ksatriyas. In each of these was laid a 
variegated bed, as also a great couch shaded by a white umbrella, 
a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of such 
surpassing beauty that without touching it with hand it was not 
possible to know that it was not human. Also on either side of the 
tunnel skilful painters made all sorts of paintings ; the splendour of 
Sakka, the belts of Sineru mountain, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat, Anototta lake, the Vermilion mountain, Sun and 
Moon, the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of 
sense and their divisions were to be seen in the tunnel. The floor 
was like a silver plate, being strewn with sand. On the roof were 
full-blown lotus flowers. On both sides were bqoths of all kinds: 
here and there were hung wreaths of flowers and scented festoons. 
In such wise they adorned the tunnel till it was like the divine hall 
of Sudhamma. 

The rules for the construction of temples were elaborately laid 
down in works on Paficaratnlgama and the Puranas. Works on ^ilpa 
give detailed rules about construction of houses, palaces, temples, 
vimanas, spires, turrets, etc. The high art displayed in some of the 
yet existing remains of beautiful structures reared long ago has won 
the unstinted praise and admiration of artists, Western and Eastern 
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alike. The ancient Hindu loved a beautiful house, a well laid out 
village, and with passionate devotion reared huge temples, perfect 
in their proportions to the gods whom he worshipped. The devotion 
and the high art with which these forgotten artists did their work 
can be seen even now in the architectural remains found all over the 
country. The elaborate carving which they executed on stone pillars 
etc. is intricate and beautiful ; and even hard stone in the hands of 
these workmen was like wood. These master craftsmen seem to have 
disappeared from the land, and with them their art. 

From the list of sciences, arts and manufactures given below, we 
can have a picture of the state of activity as it existed in the Aryavarta 
in ancient days. Tliey were not mere dreamers or speculators or 
idlers who dabbled in words. They led intensely active lives. 
They traded extensively with lands over-seas, colonised distant 
lands, opened up forest lands and spread Aryan culture to far off 
lands. From a list of sixty four arts given by Ksirasvamin, only 
a few are enumerated below : 

(1) Building of chariots, conveyances, boats, ships and other 
marine craft, 

(2) Assaying gold, silver and other metals, 

(3) Inlaying with gold, and silver, 

(4) Manufacture of porcelain and glass-ware, 

(5) Construction of jets, fountains, sprays, water lifts, suction 

pumps etc., 

(h) Manufacture of engines of war and weapons of offence and 

defence, 

(7) Caligraphy of various scripts and illumination of manu- 

scripts, 

(8) Tailoring and embroidery, 

(9) Saddlery for horses, elephants and camels, 

(10) Spinning and weaving, 

(11) Extraction of arrows, and other missiles from the body, and 

healing of wounds, 

(12) Distillation and mixture of honey and drinks, 

(13) Modelling vessels from clay, wwod or stone, 

(14) Painting and skilful mixing of colours, 

(15) Laying out reservoirs, canals, aqueducts, roads and 

palaces. 

The science of architecture has tor long been a neglected 
study among the Indologists. They confined their attention mostly 
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to the Vedas and literature dealing with Dharma, Philo- 
sophy, Grammar, Drama, etc. Till very recently, Sanskrit works on 
architecture were rarely published and the manusctipts of such one as 
are in existence were not within the reach of those who would have 
otherwise devoted their time to them. Four works on 6ilpa have been 
published within the last few years by the Travancore Government 
in their Sanskrit Series. Messrs. Anantalwar and Rea have published 
a good summary of Manasara l^ilpa with very valuable illustrations in 
the introductory volume of the “Indian Architecture” series. They 
characterise the work as “the most perfect one having elaborate and 
exhaustive details chiefly for temple or sacred architecture and for 
town-planning according to the Hindu ideals” ; and as can be seen 
from its valuable summary, Manasara l^ilpa seems to deserve the 
high praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

Works on Agama-Paflearatra and Vaikhanasa deal with archi- 
tecture. In the Padmasamhita and Tantrasamuccaya, we find elabo- 
rate rules about the construction of temples. The Agamas mostly 
follow the works on Silpa and the chapters in books on Agama deal- 
ing with iSilpa read like chapters in some of the works on Silpa. 

In the following pages we confine our attention mostly to 
Sliparatna, Mayamata, T antrasamucchaya, Manu^yalayacandrika 
Vastuvidya, Padmasamhita and Sanatkumara-vastufiastia. 

Silparatna and Mayamata are important works on iSilpa, 
while Manu^yalayacandrika and Vastuvidya are fragmentary works 
on the same subject and they appear almost to be summaries of the 
larger works like the above. 

The author of Mayamata has been said to be Mayamuni, perhaps 
the divine architect of the Suras and Asuras. In the second verse of 
Mayamata, it is said : 

I 

^ .wit ^ ii 

This is all that we find about the author of the work. So it is not 
possible for us to add anything more about the author. It is an ancient 
work chronologically older than Silparatna in which frequent references 
are made to it. In Silparatna it is mentioned : 





Uwwi inrt tinifh II 
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Late Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastrl wrote in the preface 
to the same work as follows 

“The King Devanarayana referred to . in the above verse is said 
to have ruled over a territory with his capital at Ambalappurha 
now within the state of Travancore. He was a great patron of learn- 
ing ; and entertained in his court the famous Narayana Bhatta, a great 
poet and Vaiyakaranika and author of Prakriyasarvasva, Narayanlya 
and many other works and is known to have flourished in the latter 
part of the i6th century A.C. It is therefore certain, that the author 
of Silparatna, a prot%fe of his, also lived in the same period,” 

The last work Sanatkumara-vastu^astra is a manuscript kindly 
lent out to me by the erudite VaisnavacArya, His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Jiyyar Svami of Melcot, Mysore State. It is a manuscript 
written perhaps a century ago on palm leaves. It is in excellent 
condition. There is a Telugu commentary which is more extensive 
than the original. The commentary is not intelligible in some places 
and confusion about the units of length is very frequent. The com- 
mentary is not a very helpful one, for the commentator omits ex- 
planation of verses which need explanation. The work contains 
some diagrams in the margin, drawn without reference to the 
scale. They are at best rough sketches only. 


II 

Without correct measurements and a close observatioji of propor- 
tions of the masses, it is not possible to make an artistic structure. 
In the laying out of a garden or a town or a village, or in the building 
of a temple or a residence, correct measurements are necessary, 
and it is said that ftftw — (Mayamata, chap. 5, si. j). 

A table of units of length is given below as described in the works 
on Silpa. The units of length most commonly used were the Aiigiila 
and the Hasta i.e. Kara or the cubit. Both these lengths are clearly 
derived with reference to the parts of a human body and from the 
very nature of their derivation they seem to be variable. There is an 
attempt made to standardise these units and we cannot say whether 
there were standards of length maintained in the courts of kings. 
Even* in Pali works we find mention of hatti and the surveyor himself 
was called the rajjuggahaka. 
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The smallest unit of lengthy according to all authorkies on Silpa, 
is a ParamanU) the atomic length visible only to the Yogic sight. For 
it is said SWit ifiritNK:, and it is i/8 of an angula, i.e., 

of an inch approximately. Just as modern physicists are 
basing their measurements on the length of a light-wave, so 
the ancients took for the basis of all their measurements an imaginary 
unit of very small length and the successive units increase eightfold. 
It is not clear why multiples of eight are chosen. 

Ratharenu«8 Paramanus 
Valagra = 8 Ratharenus 
Lik9a-8 Valagras 

Yuka = 8 Liksas 
Yava = 8 Yukas 
Angula =8 Yavas 

Vitasti = l2 Angulas 

Hasta ^ 

> =2 Vitastis 
Kisku ) 

Rajju seems to have been the unit of most general use in the 
survey of field and the last three in measuring long distances^ say, 
between distant towns. According to the ‘’Indian Architecture,*^ 
Rajju is equivalent to 48 English feet. 

In measuring areas, the unit of area is a square, the length of whose 
side is a Danda. A Kakanika ( ) is a square of sixty four 

square Dandas. A Masam is equivalent to four Kakanikas and a 
Vartanaka is a square, the length of whose side is thirty-two Dandas. 
A Vatika and a Gramakutumbavani are defined lo be equivalent to 
1,280 and 2,560 square dandas respectively. 

Different units are used in different constructions as the following 
will show ; 

m m. 11 
^ iiregiJT ^ ^rn*rq 1 

ftirt fe' II 

iifpfNt g g g I 


Prajapatya = 25 Angulas 
Dhanur mu§ti = 26 Angulas 
Dhanurgraha = 27 Angulas 

=4 Hastas 

Rajju «= 8 Dandas 

Krosa-500 Dandas 
Arthagavyutam = 1,000 Dandas 
Yojana= 8,000 Dandas 


Dhanurdanda^ 
Yasti $ 
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Kigku measurements are used in the construction of carriages and 
coucMtes. Prajapatya measurements are used in the construction of 
Vimanas etc. Dhanurmusti measurements are used in measuring 
building sites etc. Dhanurgraha measurements are used in measuring 
villages, towns, cities, etc. Also Kisku measurements are used for 
measuring all sites for construction etc. Danda measurements are used 
for surveying towns, cities, etc. Hasta measurements are used in 
measurements of houses, chariots, and couches. 

The Hindus commence all undertakings, secular or otherwise, 
with some religious observance. At the commencement of the 
building of a house, the Hindu is to perform a religious ceremony 
viz., the worship of the Vastu Purusa. The myth concerning Vastu 
Purusa is given in the seventh chapter of iSilparatna, The Vastu 
Puru§a is supposed to have his head in the north-eastern and his 
feet in the south-western corner of every site chosen for a building. 
Different gods and goddesses are supposed to be at the different parts 
of his body. According to the Silpa l^astra, each site is to be divided 
into 64 or 81 squares, and associated with each of these is a god or 
goddess. The Vastu Purusa in such a case lies along the diagonal 
running from the north-eastern to the south-western corner of the 
building site. The divisions of a building site into 64 or 8! squares 
with their devatas are represented in the figures given at the end. ' The 
places themselves are known by the names of the'Devatas who are 
supposed to reside there. A bali is to be offered to these gods and 
goddesses and the various substances that should be offered in the bali 
are given in the Mayamata some of which are also given below. 

The Brahmasthana should be worshipped by offerings of scents, 
garlands, milk, hgney, clarified butter, rice cooked in milk, fried rice. 

In the Aryakaslhana should be offered fruit and some prepara- 
tion of kidney beans and other eatables, and sesame seeds. 

In the Vivasvatapada should be offered curds. 

In the Mitrakapada should be offered panic grass. 

In the Mahidhara milk should be offered. 

In the Parjanyapada ghee should be offered. 

In the Indrapada butter with flowers should be offered. 

In the Bhaskarapada honey and roots should be offered. 

In the Satyakapada (Madhuka) sweet limes or panic seed should 
be offered. 
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In the Bhfsapada butter should be offered. 

In the Gandharvapada all scents should be offered, 

In the Bhrngarajapada sea-fish should be offered. 

In the Mrgapada dried flesh should be offered. 

In the Carakipada malya and ghee should be offered. 
In the Vidaripada salt should be offered. 


Ill 

The first subject that every author on Silpa ^astra deals with is 
the choice of a site for the construction of a building,— be it a 
temple, a palace or an ordinary house of the householder. In the 
Mayamata it is said : 

"innSnr ^ m ft i 

ii 

m ^mift ?nft ft ii 
A ft ^ II 

"The places where gods and men live are called by the general name 
of vastu, which is of four kinds : land, house, carriage and couch. 
Amongst these the land itself is the most important and those 
connected with it were called vastu by the ancients.** 

In all the books on vastu, we find elaborate descriptions about 
the site to be chosen for building a house or a temple. Details 
concerning the colour of the soil, its taste, smell and fertility, the 
direction in which it slopes, are as important as the location of the 
site. In the Mayamata it is said : 

ftmr ^ : ii 

"The land which has one colour, white, red, yellow or black, which 
has the six tastes, which produces (when beaten) sounds resembling 
the t*'umpeting of elephants or neighing of horses, which slopes from 
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south and west to north and east, which does not smell like cowS) 
or corn, or lotus, which does not contain stones or chaff, which resem- 
bles a good cow (with regard to fertility ?), which is devoid of bones or 
stakes and which does not contain small holes is the land best suited 
for all purposes and accepted by all ancient sages/* 

g T ip P fcVn r ftq irT i 

?Tft?lT«n!WT5hn I 

fw* iru ^ i 

TOini g i 

The land should not smell like curd, ghee, honey, oil, blood, corpse, 
fish or birds ; the land having such smells is condemned by the good. 
It should not be near a temple or a public hall or a king’s palace 
or in the proximity of a Candala settlement or near the house 
where workers in leather ply their trade. It should not have thorny 
bushes and trees. It should not be triangular or like a gem or resemble 
a tortoise in being elevated in the middle and depressed all round. 
It should not be hollow and it should not be like a drum or a fish in 
shape and it should not have in the four corners big trees. 

From the quotation given above, it is clear that the choice of a site 
was no easy matter, and the builder had to make a very close and 
minute examination of the soil. The fertility of the soil, the strength 
of it, and the ease with which water could be procured by sinking 
wells in it were also to be determined by the prospective builder. In 
ancient India, there were people who qualified themselves for testing 
sites for house-building, and land-tester’s business must have been a 
lucrative one. In the Gamanicanda Jataka, we find the ministers of 
a young prince testing his capacity to bear the sceptre, his 
fathet being dead, by dressing a monkey as a man and introducing the 
disguised monkey to the prince as a site-tester who served under 
his royal father during his life time. In the Majjhimanikaya, we find 
a reference to those who were making a living by site-testing. 

As 1 have said, the slope on which the land lies is, according to the 
‘Vastuvidy&^ also a very important thing for consideration. In the 
same work, distinct names are given to the land according to the 
direction of its slopes. 

1. H. Q., DECEMBER, I92; 
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ifilfl ITO MW I 

mPiWW! vsft WMt ^ I 

MTMMtMWgMfT I 

MrttfMftfir W( W tMftMT » 

^Wtir MMMtm M MMWtfiTMTWS I 

tttM‘ pTMl'ftifhf HJ!^ I 

MTMMtM* Mrg^M inTORt I 

MTHjRfWhi.MM ^ ftg: i 

fWwSWtM WlWtiJMIWl i 

wnihi i 

MfnfW MfMnBtMMt: 

Mm Jnwf By'ymMni i 
Wfnyrm^l; i 
WMi imyf yrWMi^ ii 

That land which slopes ^towards the cast brings prosperity and that 
which slopes towards the north gives wealth. If the land slopes 
towards the west, it destroys wealth ; and if it slopes towards the south, 
it brings death. 

If the land is elevated in the Varunasthana and low in the 
Mahendrasthana it is known as Govlthi. 

If the land is elevated in the Indrasthana and low in the Varuna- 
sthana it is called JalavTthi. 

If the land is elevated towards the Somasthfina and depressed 
adout the Yamasthana it is called Yamavlthi. 

If the land is elevated towards the Yamasthftna and depressed 
towards the Somasthana it is called Gajavltbi. 

If the land is elevated towards the Idasthina and depressed 
towards the Nirptisthana it is known as Bhutavlthikam. 

If the land is elevated towards the Agnisthana and depressed 
towards the Vayusthana it is called Nagavlthi and the land which 
is elevated . towards the Vayupada and depressed towards the Agni 
is known as Vaiivanarl. 
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The author then describes the lands suitable for building houses 
to the members of the various castes. It is not easy for us to see 
on what rests the suitability. 

gw' nw trewg i 

wfir ^ I 

Bwi giw w<c «tm ttumt i 

wigw wig i 

’iw ngwl Jfpflwg i 

The land of the Brahma^as which is depressed in the Indrasthana 
and elevated in the Nirriti, West and Vayupada, is called 
Susthana. 

The land which is elevated in the Saumya, Isa and Pavana padas 
and depressed in the Yamapada is called Sulabha and it brings 
about the prosperity of the king and kingdom. The land elevated 
towards the Isana, Indra and Agni padas and depressed towards 
the Varuiipada is the most propitious to the VaiSyas and is 
known by the name Cara. 

The land, which slopes towards the Somapada and is made 
beautiful by Kufia and Darbha grass growing on it, is the site most 
propitious to the Madras to build houses upon and it is known by 
the name Svamukha. 

There are also given in works on Vastu the names of trees which 
are supposed to be propitious to the different parts of the compound 
in which these trees should be situated in order that the house-owner 
might derive the greatest benefit. 

ww; w i 

€ T. 5nits»3wcn:^w: i 
whr. ih ^ sw w I 
ww; Bdl wt I 

sigwlsfinw' w rg w: wh wiwg i 

The holy fig tree (Ficus religiosa) is most propitious when situated 
in the eastern part of the site and in the southern part the glomerous 
fig tree (Ficus glomerata). The Indian fig tree (Ficus Indical is 
most propitious when situated in the western part of the site and 
Plakga (Hibiscus populneoids or Ficus infectoria or waved-leaf fig tree) 
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when situated in the northern part of the site is most propitious. Ficus 
Indica is to be avoided in the eastern part of the site and Plak§a in 
the southern part. Ficus religiosa is to be ^voided in the western part 
of the site and Ficus glomerata in the northern part. 


IV 

It is only within recent years that problems concerning town- 
planning have begun to engage the attention of both the Govern- 
ment and the public, and experts have been appointed to study the 
problem in all its various aspects. Prof. Geddes delivered in some 
of the Universities instructive lectures on this problem and his 
illuminating addresses have shed a good deal of light on this impor- 
tant subject. 

The prevalent view regarding town-planning in ancient India 
is that the towns or cities grew in a most disorderly way, 
houses^ temples and streets being constructed in a way devoid of 
order or method. Such a view is but natural, because the ^ilpa 
iSastras have not been studied and their contents are not known. The 
descriptions found in literature, of big towns and cities, do not help us, 
for these seem to be mostly bas :d on imagination. But one thing is 
certain. There were very big cities, fortified with ramparts, moats, 
strong gates and battlements, containing well laid out streets, 
parks, tanks, theatres and colleges. Bazaars were well placed and the 
drainage does not seem to have been neglected. The water supply 
of the town was also looked after, and in those ancient days the 
besiegers of a town tried to overcome the besieged by cutting off 
its water supply. In the Maha-Ummagga Jataka there is a very 
realistic description of how king Cujani-Brahmadatta besieged the 
capital of king Videha and tried to capture the city by cutting off 
its water supply. 

The places where people made their permanent residences have 
been called by different names corresponding to villages, towns 
and their suburbs, forts and fortified places. We shall first give 
a classification of the villages or towns as given in works on l^ilpa. 
According to Mayamata there arc fourteen kinds of villages, towns, 
forts, etc., and they are said to be : 
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^ wfe fn^ ^ I 

•nnc ^ i 

fiifirt wi^' ^ ft I 
ftwT«i ?ni: i 

^ ^ig4irr*it ^!nw* i 

[ I q^swm: 1 

(i) Grama (2) Khetaka (3) Kharvata (4) Durga (5) Nagara (6) Rajaclhain 
(7) Pattana (8^ Dronikamukha (9) Sivira (10) Skanclhavara (ii) 
Sthaniya (12) Vidambaka (13) Nigama (14) Siikhanagara. 

The classification is sometimes based on the number of Brihmana 
or Dvija inhabitants of the place, sometimes on its area and at 
other times on the perimeter of the site on which the village stands. 
The following are the details on which the classification is based. 

There are many kinds of villages classified according to the 
extent of their areas. The smallest amongst them is sixty-four 
square dandas in extent and it is called the smallest Grama (wnw. 

). The next in order is one 128 square dandas in area and the 
largest amongst this class of small villages is 192 square dandas in 
area. 

The second kind of villages called by the name of Kheja (fe) 
is again divided into three classes : the smallest^ the middle and 
the largest and their areas measure 256, 320, 384 sq. dandas res- 
pectively. 

The third kind of villages mentioned is the Kharvata (^fe). The 
smallest amongst them is 448 sq. dandas in area and the two better 
classes amongst the Kharvatas are 512 and 576 square dandas in 
area respectively. 

'Fhe fourth kind referred to is the durga, and the durgas are 
divided into three classes— the smallest, the middle and the largest— 
according as their areas are 640, 704, or 768 square dandas res- 
pectively. 

The fifth kind described is the Nagara. There are three classes 
of Nagaras, — the smallest, the middle and the largest, having areas 
of 832, 896, 960 square dandas respectively. 

The sixth variety mentioned is divided into three classes, the 
smallest amongst them having an area of 1,000 square dandas, the 
middle ones 1500 square dandas and tlie largest 2,000 square dandas. 

The seventh kind comprises three classes whose areas are 3,000, 
4,000 and 5,000 square dai)4as respectively. 
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The eighth variety consists of three classes again, tlieir areas 
being 6,000, 7*000, and 8,000 square dandas respectively. 

The second method of classification followed in works 
on Silpa is that based on the perimeters of the sites on which 
the villages stand. According to this classification there are twenty- 
four different kinds of villages. The first five kinds are villages, 
the perimeters of the sites on which they stand being one lakh, eighty 
thousand, sixty thousand, forty thousand and twenty thousand danijas 
respectively ; the primeteis of the remaining vary from nineteen 
thousand and five hundred danijas to five hundred dandas, 
decreasing at the rate of five hundred dandas in gradation. 

The third and last method of classification is based on the 
number of inhabitants belonging to the Dvija castes. In Mayamata 
it is said that the largest, the middle and the smallest amongst 
the best gramas contain twelve thousand, ten thousand and eight 
thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes. It is evident that 
such villages must be big towns, because in a place containing 
such large numbers of Dvija inhabitants there should be thousands 
of residents belonging to other castes. 

The largest, the middle and the smallest amongst the villages 
of the next order should contain seven thousand, six thousand and 
five thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes respectively. 

The third in order amongst gramas, according to this classifica- 
tion, is divided into three classes according as they have four 
thousand, three thousand or two thousand inhabitants of the twice- 
born castes. 

The fourth in order amongst gramas is again divided into three 
kinds according as they contain one thousand, seven hundred or 
five hundred Dvija inhabitants respectively. 

The fifth kind comprises, eleven kinds of gramas, the number of 
their Dvija inhabitants being four hundred, three hundred, two 
hundred, one hundred, eighty-fonr, sixty four, fifty, thirty-two, six- 
teen, twelve and eight respectively. 

The last class mentioned in this classification comprises ten 
kinds, the number of Brahmin inhabitants varying from one to ten. 
These are called Ekabhoga villages. An Ekabhoga grama according 

to the Manasara is : 

flw NWt ^ I 

^ iimPnft mr 11 
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It is a village under the sway of a Zemindar. Under his control 
a large number of servants and lease-holders live in the village. 
The Zemindar is answerable to the Superior Government, for the 
revenues due from it. As is common in such cases the Zemindar 
would be the capitalist ‘ of the place, the agricultural population 
being under his sway. 

Grama : 

According to Bharata the place where many members of the 
Brahmin and other castes reside and which is not protected by 
ramparts or a moat is a grama (Punfipromm ifsiipreft:) 1 

In the MarKandeya Furana it is said : 

m TisTspwnn i 

The place where Madras reside in great numbers and where agricul- 
turists reside in large numbers and which is situated in the midst of 
agricultural lands is called a grama. 

It is interesting tojiote that the definition of a grama according 
to the Markandeya Purana differs from the definition according to 
Bharata. 

The Mayamata says : 

The Gramas should be built on the southern bank etc. of rivers ; 
in the midst of villages the Khctaka and in the centre of the 
kingdom the Kharvaja should be built. It is also stated '‘That 
which is situated amongst four hundred villages** 
is a Kharvaja. According to ^rldharasvamin a village is situated near 
a mountain or perhaps near a mountain range From 

Mayamata it is clear that a Kharvata is a pretty important town in the 
kingdom while perhaps the Khetaka was something like the divisional 
head-cjuarters of a revenue official who looked after the revenues of a 
group of villages. We may suppose that such a group formed a higher 
administrative unit in the kingdom. 
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There are seven kinds of durgas some of which correspond to big 
fortified towns of modern days. The l^ilparatna (5, 8) says : 

3 W ?r‘ w I 

WT ^ ^ WfT II 

The mountain fort, the forest fort, tiie fort situated in water, the. 
Airana durga, the Daivaka, the Dhavana and the Krtaka are the 
seven kinds of durgas : 







Possessing the palace of the king and having large numbers of 
elephant corps, cavalry, charioteers, and foot soldiers, containing 
food grains, oil and ghee, salt, medicines, scents, poisons, metals, char- 
coal, bow strings, horns, bamboo, fuel, grass, skin.s, vegetables and 
strong wood of the forest, and that which cannot be reached, overcome 
and conquered by foes and useful both for offensive and defensive 
purposes is the durga. 

It is clear from the description of a durga given above, that it 
refers to a big fortified town, and not to a small fort. It appears 
from the description that it should not only be well stored with food- 
grains and implements of war, but it should be situated in such a 
place that fodder for the animals and vegetables for consumption 
by the inhabitants should b^ available in abundance. It is curious that 
poisons are mentioned as articles that should be stored and perhaps 
they are intended to be used against enemies. Gandhas or scents 
are mentioned as articles that should be stored and it is not surprising 
particularly when we find such frequent references to the use of 
scents in the Jataka tales even in times of war. Prominent mentiem 
is made of the king’s palace in such a fortified town. 

Mountain Jort : 

^ II 

The fort situated on the centre part, or by the side of, or on the 
top of, a mountain is a mountain fort 
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Forest fort : 

That fort which is not accessible on account of its being situated 
in a waterless tract or in a forest tract or in a place waterless as well 
as woody is the forest-fort. 

Water fort : 

TOatrwwr* : m 

In the same manner a fort, situated in a place full of natural water 
sources or in a morass or is surrounded by a river or ocean, is known 
as a water-fort according to the ancients. 

Airana fort : 

itwi{ I 

A fort situated on an extensive saline tract or a land full of water 
and trees and surrounded by inaccessible walls is called an Airana 
fort. It is not clear why special mention is made of a fort situated 
on a saline tract. Could it be for the protection of such tracts ? 
Or were such saline tracts used in any way for the manufacture 
of salt ? 

Divyadutga ; 

“The fort, within the protecting walls of which the following deities 
reside— Indra, Vasudeva, Guha, Jayanta, Vaisravana, ASvinfdevatas, 
Vi?nu, l§iva, Durga, Sarasvatl— is called a Divyadurga. 

Perhaps the ten deities were worshipped in the temples built 
into the walls of the fort, and at these temples there were gates. 
A large number of gates is not conducive to a strong defence of 
a fortified place, unless it is a very extensive one defended by big 
armies. Perhaps such forts were large military cantonments. 

The forts which are called Dhavana and Krtaka are to be known 
by the characteristics indicated by their names. We cannot say 
whether the Dhavana fort was one which could be easily moved from 
place to place. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1927 
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It is clear that it was not a permanently fixed fortified land but 
an encampment or a military column which was moved from place to 
place and which could be defended like a fort 

Krtakafort ; 

No details are given about the Krtaka fort and it is not 
possible to say what, kind 'of durga it was. But from the use 
of the word K^aka it may be inferred that it represents some kind of 
fort intended for the purposes of deceiving the enemy. 

There is a general description of forts given in the iSilparatna : 


ff ^ I 




i ^ 

ftfwt mvf ft mn 1 
qfcr: ftfWW 1 

%ftwr ^ fiwW ^ 1 

irpm’ » 


W* mr[ 5 » 


The fortified places should have undrying sources of water and should 
be filled with never-ending stores of foodstuffs. All the forts 
should be protected by walls. The paths leading to them should 
be through waterless tracts or forest lands and they should be iiv 
accessible. They should have towers and ina^dapas (raised plat- 
forms) and the slight of steps leading to them should be hidden or 
open. Each fortified place should have two doors, four supports 
(for the two doors), and two cross bars to close the doors when 
necessary and two pegs each one cubit in length. Tliere should 
be moats running round them as well as a central raised platform 
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protected by stakes. Doorways, raised platforms, audience halls and 
halls of assemblies should be built in them. Machinery (guns etc.,, 
should be placed all round and there should be dusty roads all round. 
All round there should be tents for men of all classes to reside in. 

The sites of forts should be triangular, square, circular, rectangular 
in shape or they should resemble a segment or a sector. In all 
forts protecting walls should be built of bricks less than twelve 
hastas in height and the thickness of the walls should be half their 
height. A dusty road should be made and the main wall should 
have a road. 

Nagara : 

TO TOT V TOT I 

UTOIltD? il 

A town situated in the middle of a kingdom or near a river is called 
a nagara. It should be protected by stakes, mud, etc., surrounding 
walls, towers, battlements and guns (?) placed all round. 

Ri\jadhm\ : 

TOfffTOr3f?TT TTTOr*ftf?r I 

A town having one, two, three or four gateways is called a Raja- 
dhanl. A Rajadhani as commonly understood is the capital city of 
a Kingdom. 

Pattana : 

TTO II 

The city abounding in various articles of merchandise and treasures 
situated near the waters of the ocean (sea-coast town) and containing 
seafaring merchants, is known by the name of Pattana, 

Dmnmukha : 

II 

Similarly the city at the mouth of rivers falling into the sea, to 
which ships resort and where merchants from lands overseas live in 
large numbers, is called a Dronimukha by the learned. 
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Sivtra : 

ftfWhJt: fltPrt nn n 

In a foreign country or in his own, the military camp of a man 
desirous of connuests and having the four-fold army, is called 
Sivira, 

Skandhavarn : 

It g 11 

The military camp in the vicinity of the kings who are fighting 
with each other is called Skandhavara. 

Sthamya : 

tot: UTOirPTOf 1 

The place of the warden of the marches situated by the side of a 
mountain or a river and containing the king's forces, is called 
Sthanlya by the learned. 

Vi^ambaka : 

The place on the outskirts of a village wnere the agriculturists reside, 
is called Vitjambaka. 

Nigatna : 

The place where members of the four castes, artisans and workmen 
live by various industries, and which abounds in articles of trade, 
treasures and food grains, is known as Nigama. 

^khanagara : 

wr TOchro ^ 1 

A place on the outskirts of a forest or a nagara and where townsmen 
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reside and which has agricultural lands, gardens and mines is called 
Sakhanagara. 

There are eight different ways in which a city or a town should be 
planned according to l^ilpa iSastras. In the l^ilparatna we find : 

The laying out of a grama is eight-fold and the villages are known 
by the names Dandaka, Svastika, PrasUra, Praklrnaka, Nandyavarta, 
Paraga, Padmaka, and »^rTpratistthita. The following are the details 
concerning the planning of these different villages : 

Dandaka : 

According to Mayamata (10, S 4 ff-) there are four kinds of Danejaka 
villages. It is stated that the village in wjjich there is one street like a 
stave is called Dan42Lka. 

If in the middle of it there is a street running towards the north, 
it is called Kartaridandaka. 

That which has four gates in four directions (north, south, east 
and west) is known as fiahudandaka. 

The village is known as Kutikamukhadandaka which is laid out as 
in the previous case, with many pavements on either side of the middle 
street. 

That village which has three streets running east and north is 
known as Kalakabandhadandaka. 

There may be cither two or four gateways in a Dandaka village. 
No rules arc given for fixing the bazar sites. So the markets may be 
located in such parts of the village as would suit the convenience of the 
inhabitants. As for the location of the temples pertaining to the 
different gods and goddesses and the parts of the village site that 
should be allocated for the residences of the members of various castes, 
reference should be made to the general instructions given with regard 
to town-planning in works on Silpa. These details are given in a 
subsequent part of this essay. 

Vedlbhaiiraka : 

The Mayamata says, There are three streets running towards east 
and three towards the north in a town known by the name of Vedi- 
bhadraka. Between these there may be many paved roads. 

Svastika ; 

According to the Mayamata, in a town laid out according to the 
Svastika plan, there are six streets facing north and east and six 
others are designed outside. 
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The Silparatna says : There is a mention only of an eastern street 
facing south, a southern street facing west, a western street facing north 
and a northern street facing east. 

There might be any number of small streets running between the 
main streets, 

Bhadraka : 

There are four streets running cast and north and there is a Brahma- 
vrtapatha. Also there are three paved roads on the eastern side. The 
Brahmavrtapatha is defined thus in the Mayamata. 

The street in the middle (part of the town) is called Brahma and it 
should be the navel (the central part) of the city. 

Bhadramukha : 

There are five streets facing east and five facing north. Such a 
town is called Bhadramukha. 

Bhadrakalyana : 

There are six streets facing north in a town known by the name of 
Bhadrakalyana, 

Mahabhadra : 

There are seven streets facing east, seven facing north and seven 
west and the rest is as before. Such a town is called Mahabhadra. 
Vastusubhadra : 

There are eight streets facing east and eight facing north. There 
are twelve streets with pavements and argalas. Such a town is called 
Vastusubhadra. 

Jayanga ; 

The town where there are nine streets facing east, nine facing north, 
and which has main gateways and smaller gateways as also pavements 
and argalas and where there is a King's palace is known by the 
name of Jayanga, 

Vi jay a ; 

In the town where there are ten streets facing north and ten facing 
east, which has a king’s palace and where argalas are placed in proper 
manner and which has many pavements is known by the name of 
Vijaya. 

Sarvatobhadra : 

In the town known by the name of Sarvatobhadra there should be 
eleven streets facing north and eleven facing east. On the Western 
part of Brahmasthana the king's palace should be located. Before it 
there should be an extensive courtyard where the apartments for ladies 
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should also be located. The street running towards the east from it is 
known as the Rajapatha or the king*s high-way. On either side of it 
there should be situated the palatial buildings of the very rich and near 
them should be the residence of weavers and to the north of it the 
potters. The residences of inhabitants belonging to different castes 
should be built according to the their castes’ status in the hierarchy 
of castes. 

We have given above some details about town-planning. 
According to the Mayamata there are sixteen different ways of plan- 
ning a town. According to Silparatna there are only eight ways of 
town-planning and the Padmasamhita agrees with the 6ilparatna. 

There is frequent reference to Kuftimas and Argalas in the 
Mayamata in connection with town-planning. Ku^timas so far as 
can be gathered mean pavements. Pavements are perhaps the places 
where the inhabitants gather in groups to spend their idle moments 
or they might be the places where vendors of fruits, flowers and sweet- 
meats sell their articles. Why such prominence is given to these 
Kuttimas by the author of the Mayamata is not clear. As for 
Argalas they seem to be some sort of obstructions like turn-pikes 
on the roads and such impediments might be ordinarily removed from 
the paths and placed there again when needed. To control unruly 
mobs and prevent them from moving all over the town, these impedi- 
ments will be very helpful to (if the meaning of Argalas be such) the 
police authorities. In the absence of any detailed information concer- 
ning them, it is not possible for us to say what these Argalas are. In 
the description of cities I have read, I do not find any mention of such 
Argalas. Curiously enough these Argalas do not find any mention in 
the Silparatna even though the book closely follows the Mayamata. 

Separate portions of the town are allotted for the residences of 
members of various castes and the particular parts of the town where 
different kinds of articles should be sold are mentioned generally in 
works on !§ilpa. The ^ilparatna states : 

In the part indicated by Parjanya, moving towards the place of 
Indra or in the place between the directions indicated by Ida and 
Argala sloping towards the north-east there should be the water- 
ways. Wells could be dug everywhere and no particular places are 
prescribed for digging them. 

The puspavatika or the flower garden or the public park should 
be located in the northern portion of the town. All the Vastu 
iSastras mention parks for public use in all villages and towns. Such 
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parks seem to have been very common in every town and village 
in ancient India, for the Jataka tales mention frequently public parks 
where people spend their time happily on festive occasions. These 
parks were the camping grounds of wandering sages and mendicants. 
Some of these ancient parks were widely known e.g. the Migadaya 
Park of Benares and some of them perhaps were very extensive* for in 
the Jatakas we find that some of them provided sports for kings. 

Sometimes the kings had their own separate parks. They used to 
betake themselves with their councillors to their parks for holding 
conclaves with them on very important state affairs, as they consider- 
ed such places to be free from eavesdroppers. 

The nautch girls should have their residences in the southern part 
of the town and it is clear that they were not premitted to reside 
anywhere and everywhere in the city. 

All round the city the ^udras should have their houses. The Sfidras 
perhaps are agriculturists and members of the fourth caste who 
served members of higher castes for wages. 

The merchants who are of the Vaisya caste should have their 
residences in the eastern part of the town. Merchants of the Vaisya 
caste are separately mentioned because there were foreign merchants 
and merchants belonging to other castes and they should have theie 
residences in different parts of the city or town. The houses of the 
potters and barbers should be built in the northern and eastern portions 
of the town. 


( To be continutd) 


K. Rangachaki 



MISCELLANY 


Sir Edward Gait’s History of Assam 

* When this History of Assam appeared for the first time, the 
present writer published a ctitical study thereof in the Hindustan 
Review, 1908 (January and February). I am glad to see that 
the distinguisted author has revised his book and brought out a second 
edition wherein he has made many ememdations in the 
light of my humble criticism, although in a few cases he has not 
been pleased to ? xept my suggestions. I shall not however reopen 
those cases here, but confine my observations to such points as I could 
not touch in my former critique as I was not then equipped 
with adequate information on those points. 

In this article therefore I wish to deal mainly with the second 
chapter of the book relating to the history of the ancient kings 
of Kamarupa, and make some observations on chapters X, XI and 
XllI that deal with the History of Cachar, Jaintia and Sylhet.^ 

II 

The period Jrom the seventh to the twelfth century 

The author might have put '‘fifth'’ in lieu of “seventh” as he has in 
“Appendix A’’ of the book given a list of the kings of Kamarupa 
from Pusyavarman — whose date has been put down as 430 A.C. (of 
course approximately). Pusyavarman must have been, however, a con- 
temporary of the great Gupta Emperor Samudragupta, the founder 
of the Gupta Era that dates from 3^9"20 A.C. He named his son 
Samudravarrnan after that Emperor ; and not only this, his daughter- 
in-law’s name was “Dattadevl” which was also the name of the wife of 
Samudragupta. That shows Pusyavarman’s admiration for the con- 
temporary Gupta Emperor whose sphere of influence extended up to 


I Two publications-one HrViaiier Itivrtta, by Mr. Achyuta 
Charan Chaudhuri Tattvanidhi and the other, Hedamdarafyer Dar^a^ 
vtdhi, edited by the present writer, containing a good deal of new 
information on the history of Sylhet, Jaintia and Cachar. seem to have 
escaped Sir Edward’s notice. 

I. a Q.| DECBMBBRi IW 
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Kamarupa as is clearly seen from the Pillar Inscriptions^ discovered 
at Allahabad where the name Kamarupa occurs among the feudatory (?) 
states. So Sir Edward might have pushed Pusyavarman a hundred 
years back so as to date him circa. 330 A.C. Bhaskaravarman reigned 
for about half a century and his ancestors might be allowed a quarter 
of a century each instead of 16 years* average ; so he might have 
written ‘‘fourth^* instead of ‘seventh* in the heading of this chapter. 

If Sir Edward consulted the Gupta Inscriptions he might have 
found the name of Susthitavarman, father of Bhaskara in the 
Aphsad Inscriptions of Aditya Sena.® But it should be stated here 
that Dr. Fleet styled this Susthitavarman as one of the Maukhari kings 
of Madhyadesa though the mention of Laiihitya (i.e., Brahmaputra) 
in the verse that spoke of Susthitavarman ought to have been deemed 
sufficient to consider Susthitavarman as belonging to Kamarupa. 

Then again, Sir Edward apparently did not know that a Copper- 
plate grant of Dharmapala’was discovered about 16 years ago, wherein 
the donor's panegyrics show that the descendants of Brahmapala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty in Kamarupa, did not end in Indrapala 
(as is shewn in Appendix A) but continued much longer, up to at 
least Dharmapala (the donor), son of Harsamala (-pala ?) and grand- 
son of Gopala who, by the way, might not have been the immediate 
successor of Indrapala. 

Instead of seven sets of Copper-plates as enumerated by Sir 
Edward Gait at pp. 22-23, there are now ten sets : the grant 
of Dharmapala has already been mentioned above. Two new ones have 
been recently discovered — one, a stray plate of Harjara, father of Vana- 
mala the donor of grant no. ii in Sir Edward's list ; the other, a second 
Copper-plate grant of Indrapala the donor of grant no. vi in that list. 
Both these grants have not yet been subjected to discussion in any 
journal. The plate of Harjara (which is a middle one) is very much 
obliterated, — so much so that only a few words and sentences could 
be deciphered here and there on both the sides of the plates ; yet 

1 Fleet^s Corpus Inscriptiomm Indicarum^ vol. Ill (Gupta In- 
scriptions), p. 8. 

2 Ihid,^ p. 203. 

3 An article on this was published by me in the Rangpur Pari^at 
Patrika, 1322 B.S., no. 2. This was also referred to in the “Pracina 
KSmarupa RajSvall** published in the Banglya Sahitya Pari^at Patrika, 
1320, no, 3, p. 189. 
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we get from it names of some kings— predecessors of the donor— not 
mentioned in Vanamala’s grant or in that of Balavarman (grant 
iii in the list). The second grant of Indrapala is in a fair condition 
except the part dealing with the boundary, but it does not supply 
any very important information of historical nature in addition to v/hat 
we get from the first grant of Indrapala (no. vi in the list). 

VVe should now proceed with these grants serially. The first is 
a grant by Bhaskaravarman discovered at Nidhanpur in Pargana Pan- 
cakhanda) Sylhet. Sir Edward names it as the “Paficakhanda granP’ 
but it now goes by the name, of <*Nidhanpur*^ since the publication 
of its first instalment in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XII (19x4). 
This first instalment consisted of the ist, 2nd and the last plates and 
Sir Edward is quite in the dark as regards the subsequent discovery 
of several other plates — the 3rd, the middle (which may be either the 
4th or the 5th) and the penultimate plates. The set is still incomplete 
as on recent personal enquiry held by this writer at Nidhanpur it has 
become known that the grant consisted of as many as seven plates 
of which one (which may be either the 4th or the 5th) has still remain- 
ed undiscovered. 

But the discovery of the third and the penultimate plates has led 
to serious alterations of the observations made mostly by guess 
on all matters of the grant other than the genealogy of the royal 
donor; it is now found (i) that Bhaskaravarman renewed the 
grant which was not made by him, but by his great-great-grand-father 
Bhativarman (alias Mahabhutavarman) ; (2) that the grant did not relate 
to a plot of land in the Province of Karna-ouvarna — but apparently 
in the king’s own dominion of KSmarupa (though not expressly 
stated anywhere in the inscription); (3) that the grant was not made 
to a single individual, but the plot was allotted to more than 200 
Brahmanas of different gotras (clans) in unequal shares ; and (4) that 
the grant was not made towards.the end of the reign of Bhaskaravarman, 
but by the beginning of his reign when he was helping his friend 
Harsavardhana in conquering Karna-Suvarna.^ 

That the land granted did not belong to Sylhet, where the plates 
have been discoverd, was a surmise made in my article in the Hindu- 


I A second article containing these emendations as well as new 
facts brought to light by the 3rd and the penultimate plates will soon 
be out in the Epigraphia Indies. A third article dealing with the 
middle plate has recently been sent to that Journal. 
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Stan Review with arguments in support thereof ; and this has now been 
confirmed by the discovery of the third plate where it is stated that the 
land lay in the village Mayurasalmala in Visaya (i.e. district or rather 
pargana) ot CandrapnrT. This CandrapurT is most probably the same as 
‘Candraparl** mentioned in the inscription of Vanamala Deva (no, ii in 
Sir Edward’s list) as the south eastern boundary of the land granted 
lying west of Trisrota (modern Teesta-river) i.e., somewhere in 
Northern Bengal— evidently in the Rangpur District.® 

These inscriptions of Bhaskaravarman have a special value as 
throwing a flood of light on the history of the Brahmanas in the 
eastern part of India. When Yuan Chwang visited these parts, he 
found all other places full of Buddhistic temples and monasteries ; 
but Kamarupa had not a single one of these things. It seems that 
Brahmanas from those neighbouring kingdoms affected by Buddhism 
found ready shelter in Kamarupa and here we find in a single village 
of Mayurasalmala more than 200 families of Brahmanas of about 40 
different gotras (or clans)® representing almost all the existing 
gotras that are found at present in Bengal and Assam. With the 
abatement in the tide of Buddhism in Bengal, Brahmana families 
spread themselves by migration from this seedling ground of the 
Brfihmanas to different parts of Bengal — especially the eastern and the 
nortliern parts that lay close to Kamarupa. The Sampradayika Brah- 
manas of Sylhet, who so long avowed that they had come from Mithila 
or Mid-India, are evidently the descendants of the Brahmanas who 
went to Sylhet with these Copper-plates that have therefore been found 
in that locality.^ Who knows that those of the Brahmanas of Bengal 
who allege that their ancestors came from Kanauj or such other place 


1 ^Candraparf has no meaning : and as Sir Edward rightly says, 
The record is unsatisfactory* ; the original plates are iintraceable and 
the article published in the fASB,^ 1840, does not contain any 
facsimile of the inscriptions to verify the correctness of the reading. 

2 The river Karatoya was the western boundary of the Old Kama- 
rupa all along : and an area between the Karatoya and the Teesta 
must have been in the locality now in the Rangpur District. 

3 The plate yet supposed to be undiscovered is expected to 
contain about 75 names of the Brahmanas and probably some more 
gotras not mentioned in other plates. 

4 See 'Chap. XIII, Sylhet*. 
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are not descendants of the Brahmanas who migrated from the ancient 
Kamarupa ^ 

Next i:‘i chronological order has been mentioned the grant of 
Vanamlla Deva, but as already stated, a stray Copper-plate has recently 
been discovered bearing very illegible inscriptions of king Harjara, 
father of Vanamila, whose name is borne with a date (510 
Gupta Era) in the inscriptions on a boulder on the northern bank of 
the Brahmaputra down Tezpnr. Three new names viz., Kunulra, 
Vajradeva and Harsavarman^ of the dynasty of Salastambha 
are known from this stray plate among the predecessors of 
Harjara. 

The grant no. iv is of Balavarman which Sir Edward, says, was^ 
brought to light by him. If by ‘bringing to light’ is‘jhieant^‘^ending to 
the Asiatic Society for publication in its Journal’, then Sir Edward’s 
statement is all right: or else, long before the plates were sent to the 
Society, they had been not only read but oisenssed critically by the late 
Mahamahopadhya Pandit Dhiresvara Kaviratna of KamaiTi[)a in a local 
vernacular weekly named AsTun, The Pandit showed that in not less 
than seven places the writer of the inscriptions plagiarised passages 
from Krdidasa’s Raghuvanisa, and Dr. IlaTule mentioned this in his 
article {/ASB., vol, LXVI, 1897 pp. 285 ct scq). 

The next two (nos. iv+v) are the grants of Ratnapala, whereof 
the translation by Dr. Hoernle of the first one has been appended 
to the book (App. C). A facsimile of the first plate of this grant 
has also been inserted along with the picture of the seal, as Sir Edward 
considers this as “typical of the whole serie'?.’’ Unfortunately the 
inscriptions are full of errors and Dr. Hoernle could not correct all 
of them. For instance, the first half of the opening verse has been 
read after emendation by him as follows — 


1 This is perhaps the king whose name is mentioned as 
“Harisa” in Vanamiila’s grant and as ‘Ilar.sadeva’ in the inscription 
of Jayadeva of Nepal whose father in-law (and not father, as stated 
at p, 30 of the book under review) he was. [There may be other 
new names discovered when this plate of Harjara is fully d eciphered.] 

2 /ASB., vol. LXVII, part I, 1898. p. 106. ‘ ' 
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while the correct reading seems to be this : ' 

^Wr; 

^ifif wt........ 

The translation, therefore, is not wholly correct. 

Then come the two grants of Indrapala whereof only one is men- 
tioned by Sir Edward as serial no. vi. 

The grant of Dharmapala should have come next in order : but 
its existence, as already stated, was not known to Sir Edward. 

The last mentioned grant, viz. no. xii in the list, is of Vaidyadeva. 
A rather exaggerated value is given to this grant whence it is inferred 
that the kingdom of Kamarupa became feudatory to the Pala kings of 
Gauda. I should think that if this was the case, then a very triumphant 
mention of the conquest of Kamarupa (or Pragjyoti§a) would have been 
made in the inscriptions. In fact, no mention whatever of that kingdom 
appears in the panegyrics. Only this much is mentioned that a piece of 
land belonging to “Pragjyotisabhukti and Kamarupa mantjala,** was 
given to a Brahmana of Varendra : From this I infer that a portion of 
the great kingdom of Kamarupa bordering Gauda was acquired by 
conquest — to be converted into a vassal state wherein Tingya(notTisya 
as Sir Edward writes) Deva was installed as ruler, as perhaps a reward 
for his services ; but he afterwards became a rebel and was suppressed 
by Vaidyadeva who therefore was appointed ruler thereof in his stead 
The verse runs thus ; — 

nf ftiR I 
Pniw: ii 

Gaudalekhamala, p. 131. 

^'Hariharidbhuvi” means «*in a region to the east (of Gau^a)"' and 
certainly, the kingdom of Kamarupa — which was the biggest in area of 
all the Eastern Provinces— did not deserve to be mentioned slightingly. 
This was apparently a newly acquired tract and so retained 
its usual localisation (as of Kamarupamandala) and not then absorbed 
into the kingdom of Gauda. 

I do not know if the ‘'Assam Plates'' of Vallabhadeva (Saka 1107*= 

1 185 A.c.) published by Dr. Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. v, 


I Vide my article in Bengali on these grants of RatnapSla in 
the Rangpur Sahitya Pari^at Patrika, 1322 B, S., no. i. 
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|)p. i8m88 were brought to Sir Edward’s notice or not : and 
if he knew of these plates and yet omitted to mention them here, 
then I should think that he must have considered them a? not per- 
taining to Old Assam(i.e., Kamarupa). In fact, though named ‘‘Assam 
Plates” on account of their having been sent fiom Tezpur by a 
European Assistant Engineer, the grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to Kamarupa. 

Besides the copper-plate inscriptions, Sir Edward has mentioned 
the rock inscription of Harjara dated Gupta 510 (829 A.C.) found at a 
place on the Brahmaputra near Tezpur. It may not be out of place to 
mention here another rock inscription discovered some years ago at a 
place near the Kanaibarashi Rock about a mile from the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra near Gauhati. This is dated l^aka 1127^ and though 
only a verse of 32 syllables, the record is very important, as it fixes the 
date of the first invasion of Assam by the Muhammadans (evidently 
under Bukhatiya** Khilji) as 13th Caitra 1127 iSaka— about 27th March, 
1 206 A.D. The whole army was extirpated, and this proved an evil 
augury for the Musalmans who could never get a permanent footing in 
Assam though they attacked the province several times during about 
500 years after that date. This inscription proves also the independence 
of Kamarupa at that time. 

Before concluding my review of this chapter, I would touch on 
some points that appear to be discrepant.- 

The Capital of the kingdom of Kamarupa in Bhaskara's time has 
been surmised to have been “somewhere further west” than Gauhati 
i.e. Pragjyotisapura “either in the Goalpara district or the Koch Behar 
State or in the North-east of Rangpur’" (p, 25). This is based upon 
the supposition that according to Yuan Chwang “it lay 150 miles 
east of Paundravardhana” (p. 24). But Yuan Chwang did not say 
that the Capital lay 150 miles east of Paundravardhana ; what he 
said is only this— “Going east 900 li or so (about 150 miles) crossing 
the great river Kalotu, we come to the Country of Kamarupa” (p. 24). 


« 

2 There are apparently some slips, e.g. (p. 26, 1 . 3^) * Paundra- 
vardhana to the east'* where “east” should be “west,” and (p. 27, 
1. 33) “God Sukra” should be “God 6akra” may be a printing 

mistake. 
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So it was the Country and not the Capital which the Chinese traveller 
reached after crossing ‘Kalotu* (which is ‘Karatoya’) that formed the 
western boundary of Kamarupa from Naraka’s days up to even 
recent times {vide YoginI Tantra). 

Sir Edward Gait mentions the names of Palaka and Vijaya, with 
“Stambha’* put after tliein (p. 24), probably because their ancestors 
were Sala-^stambha’ and Vigraha-'stambha*. Names of Palaka and 
Vijaya occur in Baiavarman*s coppcr-plate inscriptions (/ASjS., iSp/j 
part I) without ‘vStambha’.* 

Sir Edward makes Pralambha the founder of a new line on the ex- 
tinction of SAlastambha’s dynasty (p. 30). But this is not supported 
by copper-pUte inscriptions. The Ratnapfda^s inscriptions evidently 
show that all the 21 kings starting from ^alastambha belonged to 
his line (vide Dr. Hoernic’s translation, p. 370, verses 9 and 10). In 
Balavarman's inscriptions referred to above the verses 9 and lO 
show clearly that Harjara (Pralambha's son) belonged to the Vamsa 
(lit’.e) of f^.ilastambha. In Vanamala^s copper-plate inscriptions, 
Pralambha’s predecessors began from S.llastambha and ended in 
f§rl Harisa who was probably his brother as can be inferred from 
verse no. 9.- 

I do not know whence Sir Edward has got information that 
‘Tralambha killed or banished all the members of the former ruling 
family*’ (p. 32), which could not be a fact inasmuch as he himself 
was one of that family as I have shown above. Nor do I find any- 
thing in the Copper-plates in proof of Sir Edward’s assertion that 
Vanamala "enjoyed an unusually long reign” (p. 32) as his grant 
bears only ^‘19” as the regnal 3^ear. It was, rather, Harjara, who must 
have reigned very long as we learn from the stray plate, already men- 
tioned, that the grant was oideredby Yuvaraja (heir-apparent) Vana- 
mala, — an unusual fact that was probably due to Harjara’s decrepit 
state. 


1 In the stray plate of Harjara (not yet published) Palaka and 
Vijaya are mentioned without ^stambha* in the reversed order (but 
the reading is only tentative as ‘Vijaya* is merely a guess as yet). 

2 /ASB,, 1840, part II. The reading of the inscriptions, however, 
as published there, is full of mistakes which the present writer tried to 
rectify when he published an article on these plates in the Rangur 
Sahitya Parl^at Patrika, 1321 B. S. 
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The sovereigns of old Kamarupa, whose copper plates have come 
down to us, declared themselves as descendants of Naraka and 
Bhagadatta. In Ratnapala’s inscriptions, however, Salastambha 
was styled '‘Mlecchadhinatha”, i.e., ruler over the Mlechhasand 
not merely '*a great chief of the M leech as*' as Sir Edward follow- 
ing Dr. Hoernle understands by the term (p. 29). But Salastambha’s 
descendants — Harjara, Vanamala, Balavarman — all traced their 
origin up to Naraka — as did Ratnapala, Indrapfila, and Dharmapala, 
the descendants of Brahmapfila who was elected king by the people as 
they required a scion of the race of Naraka to be their ruler {vide Dr. 
Hoernle's translation of verses 9 and 10 of Ratnaprila*s plate, p. 370). 
Sir Edward, however, has condemned both the lines as of ‘'aboriginal 
origin’* (p. 31), I should rather say that both the dynasties were 
equally right in claiming descent from Naraka and Bhagadatta. 
Whether there were actually personages as Naraka and Bhagadatta 
may be a questionable point, though we entertain no doubt about 
it. Now, Bhagadatta and his son Vajradatta were contemporaries of 
the heroes of the Mahabharata who flourished $000 years ago or about 
4000 years before Ratnapala or 3000 years before Fusyavarman, the 
I2th king anterior to Bhaskara-varman. In the Mahiibharata, Bhagadatta 
is described as having Cinas and Kiratas (i.c., Mlecchas) in his army. 
So he was also a “Mlecchadhinatha" in a manner. Now the main 
line of the kings of Kamarupa from Bhagadatta up to Bhfiskaravar- 
man ruled over tlie country without any interruption for several 
millenia as in no Purana or any other book there is any mention 
of subversion of the dynasty. A dynasty that had existed for more 
than 3000 years must have had collateral lines that ruled over smaller 
principalities often located in the regions inhabited by aborigines 
feudatory to the main line ; to such a one, I dare say, belonged 
6alastambha' who subverted the scions of the house of ]3haskaravar- 
man and to such another belonged Brahmapala who got the throne of 
Kainarupa as a genuine descendant of Naraka. The same thing 

I Harsadeva who was a descendant of l^alastambha gave his 
daughter in marriage to a king of Nepal in whose inscriptions (not on 
copper-plates as stated at p. 30, but on a “slab of black slate by 
the door of a temple (vide Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, p. 178) the 
princess is styled as “Bhagadattarajakulaja” i.e. of Bhagadatta’s royal 
race. This is a proof in favour of Salastambha s descent from Naraka 
and Bhagadatta from an authoritative quarter. 
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of course cannot be said of modern claimants, viz. Rajas of Rani 
and Dimarua, non-genuineness of whose claim is proved by the fact 
that they also avow descent from Arimatta (p. 19) who was of a 
different line (pp. 17-18). 

A king of Kamarupa— without the name — is found mentioned in the 
copper-plate grant of a Pala king of Bengal j with reference thereto 
Sir Edward writes (p. 32) “A passage in a Copperplate of the Bengal 
king Deb Pal * * ♦ * has been interpreted as meaning that that 
monarch assisted the king of Kamarupa in an expedition against the 
king of Orissa/’ and he quotes Indian Antiquary, vol. XV, p. 308, The 
Copper-plate grant is of Narayanapala and not of *‘Deb Pal’^ as stated 
above. Therein a mention of king Devapala, an elder cousin brother 
of the donor’s grandfather Jayapfda, has been made. This Jayapala, 
at the command of Devapala, set out to conquer the neighbouring 
kings and the verse (no. 6) is as follows 

Km 11 

Dr, Hultzsch, whose reading of the grant was published in the 
Indian Antiquary, wrote with reference to the above filoka: "The 
sense of the above stanza seems to be that Jayapala supported 
the king of Pragjyotisa successfully against the king of Utkala.”^ 
Evidently Sir Edward has followed this interpretation. But the real 
meaning of this verse is this: "When at the command of his brother 
Devapala, Jayapala marched out with army for conquest of quarters, 
the king of Utkala (Orissa) quitted his capital distressed at tlic (very 
mention of his) name 5 and the king of Pragjyotisa (Kamarupa) sat 
in comfort for long surrounded by his friends, only when he bore on 
his exalted head the command (of Jayapala) that set at rest all talk 
of warfare,'' This king of Kamarupa was either Harjara or Vana- 
mala, the contemporary of Devapala who reigned from 825 to 865 A.D, 
{vide Bangalar Itihas by RD, Banerji, part I, p, 119). 

Sir Edward says about the Brahmanas who received these grants 
that they were all '‘Yajurvedi Brahmanas," He would not have said 
so if he could see the* long list of the donees of the grant of Bhaskara- 
varman where there are plenty of Fgvedi and Samavedi Brahmanas 
mentioned as sharers of the land granted. It is no doubt remarkable 


1 Vide Gaudalekhamala, p. 66, footnote. 
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that not a single Bgvecli or Samavedi Brahmana is found mentioned 
in the subsequent plates. This may either be due to their migration 
in large numbers to other provinces or change of the Veda into Yajus 
duttng the period of about 200 years that elapsed from Bhaskara’s 
time to that of Vanamala. 


X 

The Cacharis 

Much has been made of a novel named ‘Ranacandi* (o. 253) 
that gives an account of Satrumardana, a Kacliari king, who is the 
hero of it : but it is a fictitious work adapted from Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Anne of Gierstein’ with Indian names of princes and places— and not 
really ‘‘based on tradition current in Cachar.*' 

As regards Hinduization of the Cacharis, Sir Edward says, it 
•‘had probably already commenced at Mibang.” But the very names 
of the kings indicate that they had already been ‘Hindus’. King 
Meghanarayana in July 1576 had a palace gate (Simhadvara) built with 
stone, as is stated in inscriptions on slabs of stone lately discovered 
at Maibang.' The coin of Ya§onarayana • (mentioned at pp. 25 if.) 
of 1583 A.C. shows that the king was a worshipper of Hara-Gaurl, 
The act of entering into the body of a copper effigy of Cow 
and coming out of it might have been performed by Kranacandra 
who was a very pious king only to purge himself of sins of this 
and the previous life, but it was not a “formal act of conversion** as Sir 
Edward puts it (p. 257) probably on wrong information.* 

Sir Edward has made mention of the rock-cut temple at Maibang 
but he has given a wrong date. It was carved out in ^aka 1683 (1761 

1 Videiht Introduction of “Hedambarajyer Dandavidhi’* (Penal 
Code of the kingdom of Cachar), p. 12 and photo facing that page 
edited by the present writer. The inscriptions are dated 26th 
AsScJha, 1498 Sakabda. In the History of Assam there is no mention 
of this Meghanarayana nor of the ‘Dandavidhi* promulgated by 
Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar in 1817. 

2 The gift of ari effigy of cow made of Copper (or of gold) is 
found in the list of mahadanas (great gifts). That the king and his 
brother entered into the figure and came out of it was pobably 
indicative of the colossal nature of the gift ensuring a very great 
amount of merit to the royal donor. 
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A.C.) and not in '*1633' (1721 A.C.y' (p. 257). Sir Edward could not 
have made this mistake if he was aware of another stone inscription 
of the same king found in Khaspur and preserved in the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Office, which bears the date as 1693 ^ * 

Sir Edward concludes this chapter with the mention of an undated 
coin of Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar which is in possession 
of a descendant of his Prime Minister. This coin was shown to 
by the same personage' and I incorporated a facsimile thereof 
in the Introduction to my Hedambarajyar Dandavidhi, which book was 
published at the expense of this gentleman. On one side of the coin, 
the Saka year is mentioned as 1736 i.e. 1814 A.C. 

XI 

The Jaintia Kings 

The fact that the kingdom of Jayantlya — called and written ‘Jaintia* 
now a days — had an existence in ancient times (when it was known as 
Narirajya mentioned in Jaimini's Mahabharata) or even in the mediaeval 
period, Sir Edward has ignored totally. But in the ‘iSri hatter Itivrtta* 
(History of Sylhet), part I, section iv, chapter I, the author, Mr, 
Achyutacharan Chaudhuri has stated a very important fact about 
a mediaeval king of Jaintia and his Court poet. The Rfighava-Panda- 
vlya kavya, a very dexterous composition— where each of the 
verses conveys a double meaning, one referring to the heroes 
of the Ramayana and the other to those of the Mahabharata — 
was written in the iith Century* by Kaviraja who has 
eulogized in hi.s work (canto I, verse 25) his patron, 

1 1633 »Sakas = i 7 ii A.C, Probably Sir Edward read 1643, and 
1633 is a misprint. [For the copy of the inscription vide footnote 
of the Introduction of the Hedambarajycr Dandavidhi, p. 16.] 

2 VUe footnote of the Introduction to the Hedambarajycr 
Dandavidhi, p. 17. 

3 Rai Bipin Chandra Dev Laskar Bahadur of Barkhola, Cachar. 

4 Dr. Macdonell in his ‘History of Sanskrit Literature* says 
that this Kavya was written about 800 A.C. * (i.e. obout 3 centuries 
earlier), Mr. Rice in his Karnat Authors (JRAS., 1883, p. 298.) 
gives the date as 1170 A. C. Max Muller’s Letter in Takakusu’s 
I-Tsing, Introduction, p. xiii. But Mr. Pathak in [the Indian Antiquary, 
1885, p. 20 tries to ascribe the poem to Arya »^rutaklrtti (Saka 104S1 
i. e, 1123 A.C.) 
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king Kamadeva of Jayantipura. This king Kamadeva is described as a 
devotee of Mahadeva (the presiding deity) of JayantTpura who imported 
Brahmanas — probably including the poet himself — from Madhyadesa 
learned (modern U.P.).' This throws a side light on the history of Jaintia 
during a period, whereof no other information can be had. ‘Jayantl- 
pura' is evidently the same city which was the capital of the last 
king of Jaintia— and is the place where his descendants have still been 
residing amidst its ruins. 


XIII 

Sylhet 

document purporting to be a copy of two copper-plates (no 
longer available)” (p. 274) so long alleged to have been granted by 
two Tipperah kings, Adidharmapha and Sudharmapha has now been 
rendered spurious by the discovery of the Copper-plate grant of Bhas- 
karavarman of Kamarupa. Those Brahmanas who so long traced 
their genealogy to tha donees of the aforesaid Tipperah grants 
i.e. the Sampradayika Brahmanas of Sylhet, are really descendants 
of the Brahmanas who migrated from Kamarupa to Sylhet,* All 
the ten gotras of the Sampradayikas are found mentioned in the 
inscriptions^ of course along with many others. The story about the 
ancestors of these Brahmanas having been invited to perform some 
sacrifice might be true. The fact that these copper-plates came to 
Sylhet with those Brahmanas proves that they had been of the 
foremost rank in their original society. 

There is a slight error in the ist name in the list (p. 275) of pre- 
decessors of the kings whose copper-plate grants were discovered at 
Bhatera, Sylhet. The word is not **Navaglrvana” but‘Naragirvana’ which 
means ‘king/ and the real name of this king is evidently “Kharavana*' 
whereof ‘Naragirvana* is an adjective. The donors who were related 

(first and third lines of the verse) 

2 This has been stated in details in my second article which 
is to be published in the Ep. Indica. 
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as father and son claimed descent from the Moon. In this connection 
Sir Edward writes (pp. 275-276)— “Rajendralal Mitra suggests' that 
these kings were sovereigns of Cachar because they professed to be of 
the dynasty of Ghatotkaca ♦ ♦ ♦ * ^ Nowhere in the in- 

scriptions contained in these plates is found anything said of the 
donors belonging to the dynasty of Ghatotkaca, the ancestor of the 
sovereigns of Cachar. !n both the plates,* the second verse is a salu- 
tation to the moon and the third begins an account of the ancestors of 
the donor, who sprang from his (i.e. the Moon’s) race. This is all that is 
stated of the ‘dynasty.* If these kings had an affinity with any of the 
kings in this part of the country who claim to be of the lunar race, it 
could only be with the neighbouring and contemporary kings of Tip- 
perah. The Kachari kings, according to SirEdward himself (pp. 249- 
251), styled themselves “Lord of Hiclimba^’ when they established 
themselves at Maibang after the destruction of Dimapur (in 1536). It 
was long before that time that the donors of the Bhatera grants ceased 
to exist as it was apparently occupied by the Mussulmans by the end 
of the fourteenth century.^ 

Padmanath Bhattacharyya 


1 Dr. Rajendralal Mitra wrote— ^*These rSjas were sovereigns 
of Kachar and professed to be of the dynasty of Ghatotkacha*' [jjxde 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, August, 1880, p. 144). 
Some errors and discrepancies in Dr. Mitra’s notes and readings have 
been noticed and corrected in my article ^^iSrihafta Bhaterar Tamra- 
Sasana” published in the Bangiya Sahitya Pari^at Patrika, 1328 B.S., 

pp. 175-183. 

2 Vide Dr, Mitra's translation of inscriptions, p. 144 and the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, August, 1880, p. 151. 

3 Though the grants do not bear any clear date, yet from 
palaeographical reasons, the inscriptions seem to be of a period not 
later than the fourteenth century A.c, 
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In the second volume of the Indian Historical Quarterly (p. I77fr.) 1 
wrote a note about the Kaniska question, which it now seems possible to 
supplement. In the meantime Dr. W.E. van Wijk has shown that two 
of the inscriptions dated in the Kaniska era point to an epoch in A. i). 
128-9. His paper has been published in the Acta Orientalia, idSff. 
and should be carefully studied by everybody who takes an interest 
in ancient Indian history. 

I may also mention two other recent publications, which are apt to 
throw light on the question. 

The first is Professor Liiders' edition of the Sanskrit fragments 
of the Kalpanamanditika, the original of the work which we know 
from Chinese translation under the wrong title SutrSlainkara. Professor 
Liiders has shown that its author was not A^vaghosa, but the Taxila 
monk Kumaralata, whose time is slightly later. ^ It is therefore 
an almost contemporary source, and we become inclined to take special 
notice of its narrative about Kaniska, according to which he set 
out to conquer Eastern India, apparently from the Khotan country, 
and later on started to return to his country. 

The second is the second part of the Kharosthl inscriptions dis- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan. 

When the first part of this important publication appeared in 1920, 
I examined the dated records in the second volume of the Acta 
Orientalia, pp. ii3ff. and tried to show that at least one of the Khotan 
rulers mentioned in them, the Maharaja Ariikvaga, can be identified, viz. 
with the Khotan king An kuo (old pronunciation Ankwak), who ascend- 
ed the throne in A.D. 152, after his father Kien (old pronunciation Kian) 
had been murdered, and who was still reigning in A. D. i 7 S» ^ 
came to the conclusion that the individual rulers mentioned in connec- 
tion with dates in these documents, all dated their records in 
regnal years, and that the various documents can be assigned to the 
period about A.D. 130-220. 

The second part shows that I was probably wrong in thinking of 
different regnal eras, and that all the dates should probably be 
referred to one and the same recokning. We find that there was quite 
a series of rulers and chiefs styled Maharaja, but that there was also 

1 Cf. Bruchstiicke der Kalpanamancjitika des Kumaralata, Leipzig 

1926. 
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a maharajatiraja, whose suzerainty they all acknowledged, apparently 
themselves exercising certain administrative functions by rotation. This 
*King of Kings* is oiily named once, in no. 661, where he is called 
Avijitasiipha, evidently a biruda. And it is tempting to identify this 
Avijitasiniha with Vijayasimha, the predecessor of Vijayakirti, the 
Khotan king who, according to the Tibetan tradition mentioned in my 
former paper, went with king Kanika, i.e. Kani§ka, and the Guzan 
king to India and took >^aketa. In that case we may perhaps draw 
the conclusion that the era used in the Turkestan documents was 
started during his reign, for no. 661 is dated in the year 10, and probab- 
ly on the occasion of the consolidation of Scythian power in India 
and Central Asia preceding the Indian expedition under Kani^ka. 

As a working hypothesis I therefore explain the statement in the 
Tibetan texts about the joint expedition to India in the following way. 

Some time in the first half of the second century A.D. there was a 
gathering of Scythian forces under three chiefs, king Kanika i.e, 
the famous king Kaniska, the Maharaja Vijayakirti, son of the ruling 
king of Khotan, and the Guzan king, i.e., the head of the Indian 
Kiisana empire. The last mentioned chief was in all likelihood the 
successor or one of the successors of Wima Kadphises. Wima 
Kadpliises, who suceeded an octogenarian father in 78-9 A.D. and who 
was still ruling in the year 187 of the old Saka era,* i.e. in A.D, 103, 
may have died about A.D. 1 10, and his death would mean a weakening of 
the Kusana power in India, wherefore it was natural to look for reinforce- 
ments in Turkestan, the old home of the Yuedii and the Kusanas. 

The head of this coalition was apparently Kaniska, who is charac- 
terized in the Chinese version of the Kalpanamauditika as Chen*t*an 
Kia-ni-ch*a, i.e. according to M. Levi/-* Kaniska, king of Khotan, 
though it is, as we shall see, probable that he did not ascend the 
Khotan throne before a somewhat later time. On this occasion a new 
Scythian era was established, which has become known as the 
Kaniska era and which was used in India, by Kaniska and bis 
successors, and in Eastern Turkestan, by the rulers of Khotan. 

Vijayasimha or Avijitasiipha, as he is called in the Turkestan 
document, held sway as King of Kings in Khotan, while his son Vijaya- 
kirti accompanied Kaniska to India, to coiiquer Eastern India, 
as the Kalpanamauditika states. 


1 Cf. my remarks in the Acta Orientalia, v, pp. 31!. 

2 See Ind. Ant., xxxii, 1903, pp, 384^ 
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The coalition also led to an expansion of the Khotan power. The 
Hou Han-shu contains the information that, in the fourth year of 
Yung-kian, le., A.D. ^29, Fang-ts’ian, king of Khotan, killed the king of 
Kiu-mi (between Chira and Keriya) and installed his own son as king 
of that place. The prefect of Tiin-huang demanded that he should 
be punished. The emperor, however, ‘pardoned' the Khotan king, at 
the same time requesting him to give up Kiu-mi^ to which, how- 
ever, Fang-ts’ian did not consent. In the first year Yang-kia, i.e. A.D. 
132, the prefect of Tun-huang induced the king of Kashgar to 
attack Khotan, and he is stated to have defeated Fang-ts'ian 
and installed a scion of the old dynasty in Kiu-mi. According to 
a subsequent notice Fang-ts’ian had already in the preceding year sent 
one of his sons with present and tribute to the imperial court.' 

We do not know anything about the identity of Fang-ts*i,an. He 
may or may not be the ruler whose biruda was Vijayasimha or 
Avijitasimha ; it is evident from the Hou Han shu that he was a 
powerful king, whom the Chinese did not succeed in ‘punishing.* The 
Khotan rulers had clearly become powerful about the year 129, and 
it is likely that this was the result of their joining hands with their 
Indian cousins. 

Let us now try to follow the expedition towards India, i.e., accord- 
ing to the Kalpanamanditika to Eastern India. 

In the very first year of the Kaniska era, i.e., according to Dr, 
van Wijk in A. D. 128 or 129, or practically at the same time when 
Fang-ts'ian attacked Kiu-mi, we' find the first dated record in the 
Kaniska era. For the famous casket found in the Kaniska stupa 
at Peshawar, is evidently dated Sam i moSJiarajasal Kani^kasa^ a 
fact which shows that the Tibetan tradition according to which 
Kanijjka was not from the beginning a friend of Buddhism is not 
reliable. 

The fact that the very first year of the Kaniska era is mentioned 
in a. record found so far west a? Peshawar adds strength to the theory 
that Kaniska entered India from outside, presumably from Turkestan, 
and thus confirms the Tibetan tradition and the account in the 
Kalpanamanditika. 

The .statement that Kaniska's expedition was directed towards 
Eastern India is further supported by Indian inscriptions. For in the 

I Cf. Chavannes, T'oung pao, ii, viii, pp. i 7 off. and my summary 
in Acta Orientalia, ii, pp. 136!. 
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year 3 of the Kani^ka era we find inscriptions so far east as Sarnath, 
where also a satrap and a great satrap are mentioned, in full accordance 
with the notice in the Kalpanamancjitika: ‘he conquered Tung T*icn- 
chu (Eastern India) and pacified the country, i.e., he arranged for a 
proper administration through satraps and great satraps. 

The Kalpanamanditika goes on to say: ‘His power spread fear; 
his good fortune was complete. He set out to return to his kingdom. 
The route passed through a broad, flat land. At that time the king^s 
heart was pleased only with the religion of the Buddha ; he made it 
his necklace. Now, in the place where he stopped, he saw from far 
off a stupa which he took for a stupa of the Buddha.* It however 
proved to be a Jain stupa. 

We are, I think, justified in inferring from this old, almost con- 
temporaneous, source that Kaniska actually left Eastern India in 
order to return to his home country, i.e., as we have seen probably 
Khotan. His way led through a place with a Jain stupa, and we are 
involuntarily reminded of the Mathura inscriptions from the Kaukali 
Tlla of Kaniska’s time, with the references to Jain sanctuaries. 

Kaniska probably spent some time in Mathura, which was, as is 
well known, formerly a Saka province. From Mathura and North- 
Western India we have a series of records of his time, the 
latest known date being of the year 23, in the first month of the 
.summer season.^ If we accept Dr. van Wijk*s results, that the first 
year of the Kaniska era began in the autumn a.d. 128, this date would 
correspond to the summer A.D. 151. Now we have a record of the 30th 
day of the fourth summer-month of the year 20, i. e. one year later, 
dated during the reign of Kaniska's successor Vasi^ka.^ The only 
possible inference is that Kanaka had ceased to reign in the summer 
152 A.D, because he had died or left the country as indicated in the 
Kalpanamanditika. It may be worth while examining the known 
records about Khotan to see whether there is any trace of him there 
about this time. For if he started on his career from Khotan and if 
he set out for his own country after having completed his Indian 
conquests, Khotan must have been the place to which he eventually 
may have returned. 

The passage in the Hou Han shu quoted above contams some 

1 Cf. Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology In 
India, 1920*21, p. 35. 

2 Luders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, no. 14SM. 
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farther note<? about Khotan. In the first year Yuaivkia (a.d. 152) 
the Chinese governor Chao-p‘ing died at Khotan, and his son set out 
to bring his body home. On his way out he slopped in Kiu-mi, where 
the king told him that his father had been poisoned by order of Kien, 
king of Khotan. When he returned, he reported the matter in Tun- 
huang. In a.d. 152 Wang-king was sent out to succeed Chao-p *ing, 
and he was commissioned to make secret investigation of the whole 
matter. After his arrival in Khotan he made a banquet, to which he 
invited Kien, and on this occasion a Kiu-mi official killed the Khotan 
king. Wang-king and his followers were then attacked and killed by 
the Khotanese, who placed Kien*s son An-kuo on the throne. The 
prefect of Tun-huang wanted to march against Khotan in order to 
avenge the affront. The emperor, however, did not allow it. On the 
contrary, he recalled the prefect and appointed a new one in his place. 
After these events, we hear, Khotan became arrogant. 

Of An-kuo we again hear in the fourth year Hi-p*ing (a.d. 175) 
when he is stated to have attacked and killed the Kiu-mi king. 

Now I have already staled that An-kuo, which name was still 
in the T*ang period pronouned An-kwak, seems to be identical with 
the maharaja devaputra Amkvaga of whom we have several dates 
in the Kharo§thi documents from Turkestan, ranging between the 
years 5 (no, 187) and 46 (no. 418). If we assume that his 46th year 
was A.D. 17s, we should arrive at an epoch for the era used by him 
in ca. A.D. 128-9, i.e. the same epoch which Dr. van Wijk has calculated 
for the Kani^ka era. But we cannot, of course, tell whether the 
46th was his last year, or A.D. 175 was the corresponding Christian one. 
We can only say that this coincidence strengthens our belief that 
it was the Kani?ka era whith was used in Chinese Turkestan by 
Amkvaga and other maharajas. 

Another question may be raised. Is Kien, An-kuo's father, in 
reality, the great Kaniska ? I believe that such is actually the case. 

I have already mentioned that the word Kien was pronounced 
Kian in the T*ang period. If we now compare the Pang pronuncia- 
tion of K*iu-tsiu-k*io, i.e. Kujula Kadphises, viz, Kiou- dz'iau Kiap, we 
will see that Kiap renders an Indian Kapa, and in the same way Kian 
can well be a transliteration of an original Kana, 

Now it is evident from a comparison of the names of the dynasty, 
viz., Kaniska, Vasiska, Huviska, that i§ia is a derivative termina- 
tion, The form Kanika mentioned above may therefore well be a 
genuine doublet, formed from a simplex Kana, On the other hand, 
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it is also possible that the Chinese simply shortened the name in their 
rendering, as they frequently did in similar cases. 

At all events Kien can very well be the same name as we know 
in the forms Kaniska, Kanika, and the striking chronological 
coincidence makes me inclined to identify them. 

We should then understand why the summer of the Kaniska year 
24, i.e., A. D. 152 belonged to the reign of Kaniska*s successor. 
Kaniska had then not only left India, but he had already been killed 
in Khotan, the old home of his dynasty, and been succeeded there 
by his son An-kuo, Anikvaga. 

The latter never uses the imperial title, and we must, I think, 
infer that the Khotan rulers acknowledged the suzerainty of Kani^ka's 
Indian successors. Vasigka would, moreover, if I am right, be an 
elder brother of Amkvaga, and the imperial power passed from him 
to his son Kaniska II and subsequently to Huvi^ka, whose latest 
date in the year 60 is fourteen years later than Atnkvaga's last 
epigraph. 

The document no. 661 which mentions the Khotana maharajatiraja 
Avijitasimha in the year 10, on the other hand, seems to show that the 
Khotan rulers did not think themselves inferior to the Indian Kusanas 
in the first years after the coalition. It seems natural to infer that it was 
Kaniska’s return from India, with increased power and prestige, which 
brought about a change. 

And it is a priori also likely that it was the relations to the in- 
heritors of Brahmin learning brought about through the conquest of 
Eastern India in the beginning of Kanigka^s reign which paved the 
way for the introduction of the Bruhml alphabet and of Mahayana 
in Central Asia as in North-Western India. 

Sten Konow 


The Pustftkapathopaya 

The P u s t a k a p a t h o p a y a, called in Tibetan G 1 e g s 
bam bklag pahi thabs, gives a short description as to 
how one should begin to read a book. The Sanskrit original of this 
small work has not as yet been found, and it seems it is lost. Its 
author is P a n d i t a D a n a 5 1 1 a of K a § m I r a, and he 
himself translated the work into Tibetan. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in his H i s- 
tory of Indian Logic, Calcutta University, 1921, pp. 
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34034I1 mentions that the work deals with logic. But it is an obvious 
mistake, as there is nothing of logic in the work. The mistake may be 
due to the fact that the work is catalogued in the Tanjur along with 
logical treatises. 

We give below the Tibetan text' of the work together with a 
conjectural restoration of the Sanskrit original and an English trans- 
lation, The xylograph used belongs to the ViSvabharatl Library 
and is of the Narthang edition. 

The Tibetan Text 

Rgya gar skad du/ Fustaka pathopaya / Bod skad du / 
Glegs bam bklag pahithabs// 

Dkon mchog gsum la phyag htshal lo // 

Dai^ po raA hid rnam par snan mdzad sku mdog dkar po sna 
tshogs pa dma zla ba la gnas pa bsams te / Dehi mdun du ran gi ham 
gzlan gyi died gah yin yah run ste / zla ba la gnas pahi bsgrub bya 
bsams par byaho / De nas rah gi sfihi gar zla ba la gnas pahi bhru* 
las lha mo sahs rgyas spy an ma mer® mo man po spros tc / 
Rill po chehi bum pa ye ses kyi bdud rtsis gah bas bsgrub bya la 
dbah bskur bar bsam la / De nas glegs bam bklag par byaho // 

Glegs bam bklag pahi thabs P a n d i t a D a n a s 1 1 a s rah 
hgyur du mdzad pa rdzogs so / 

The Reconstructed Text in Sanskrit 

Bharatabha^ayam Pustakapathopayah / Bhotabliiisayam 
Glegs bam bklag pahi thabs// 

Namo ratnatrayaya / 

Prathamam atmanani Vairocanam dhavalavarnahgani vi.^vapadma- 
candrasthitam ciiitayitva tasya puratah svasyanyasya va nimittam 
anyataram candrasiiiani sadhyam dhyayet / Tatah syahidaya- 


1 Tanjur, Mdo, Ze, 267*, 7-268*, 2 ; Cordier, vol. iii, p. 452. 

2 The 6rst letter of it is indistinct in the xylograph (Vi^vabharati 
Library) : should we read mar me meaning 'a lamp* ? In that case 
Devi Buddhalocana is regarded as a lamp throwing light on all obscure 
points of the book to be read. The reading of the xylograph of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal is ser mo ^'kapila,** (tawny). 
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candrasthata bhru kfirad devi Buddhalocana' mata(?) bhiiyasj 
sphurati / Ratnaghatena jiianaplyusapurnena sadhyasyabhisekaip 
bhavayet / Tatah pustakam pajhet / P a ^ (J > t a-D anasilena 
svaparivartanena krtah Pustaka papiopayah sampurnah / 
English Translation 

In the Indian language Pustakapathopaya; (the means 
of reading a book) ; in the Tibetan language G 1 e g s b 1 a m 
bklag pahi thabs. 

Obeisance to the Jewel-traid. 

At the outset thinking oneself (to be) V a i r o c a n a of white body, 
seated on the moon on a double lotus, one should, in front of him, 
meditate upon the deity to be propitiated {sadhya)^ who is seated on 
the moon, (to be propitiated) either for one*s own sake or for 
other's sake. Then the mother goddess Buddhalocana 
greatly flashes from the mystic syllable {bxja-mantra\ bhru^ located in 
the moon of one's own heart One should imagine the ablution of 
the deity to be propitiated from a vase of gems, full of the nectar 
of knowledge. Then one should read a book. 

Here ends the Pustaka pathopaya of Pandita 
D a n a d ! 1 a in his own translation (into Tibetan). 

Durgacharan Chattopadhyaya 


1 Or Buddhanetrl. Sec Mahavyutpatii, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, 1911, 197, 44, 244,63; A. Getty, Gods of Northern 

Buddhism, Oxford, 1914, p. 122. 
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[THE] NA-TYA-SASTRA, with THE COMMENTARY OF 
ABHINAVAGUPTA. — Edited with a preface, appendix and index 
by Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi. VoK I, (ch*?, 1-7). Central Library, 
Baroda (Gaekwad^s Oriental Series, No. xxxvi), 1926. 

The Gaekwad*s Oriental Series has already established for itself a 
reputation for the high level of quality maintained in its publication 
of Sanskrit texts. The announcement of an edition of the difficult 
text of the Natya-sasira with its erudite commentary by the Kash- 
mirian Abhinavagupta was therefore eagerly welcomed by all Sanskrit 
scholars interested in the subject. The importance of the work was. 
recognised as early as 1865 when Fitz Edward Hall in the Preface to 
his edition of the Daharlx.pa in the Bibliotheca Indica Series drew 
attention to its value and interest, and edited for the first time chap- 
ters 18, 19, 20 and 24. Later on, the labours of Gros.‘?et and Regnaud 
made chapters 1-14, 15-17 and 28 available to Sanskrit scholars. 
GrossePs first systematic edition of the text, published in 1898, with 
a preface by Regnaud, contained chs. I-14, but his materials were 
rather scanty and not fully adequate for a final edition. The^her 
chapters were separately published by himself and Regnaud in the 
Rhitorique Sanskrite/xwHa^ A finales du Music Quimet (l-ii), 
and in the BibL de la FacuUS de rfe ^>^(7/1 between 1880-88. 

But the text was presented in Roman transliteration. Partly for this 
reason and partly because European publications are not widely known 
in India, these editions of the text found little currency in this coun- 
try. In the meantime, however, the entire text was published in 
Devanagari character in 1894 in the Kavyamala Series (No. 42) 
from Bombay. But the editors of the Kavyamala Series worked 
with very imperfect materials, perhaps much more imperfect than 
those available to Grosset. The need for a scholarly and critical 
edition of the entire text, along with the unpublished commentary 
of Abhinavagupta, has therefore been always felt, especially as the 
Naiyamstra, attributed to Bharata-muni, is certainly the oldest 
available work on dramaturgy, music, histrionic art and kindred 
subjects, and its importance can never be exaggerated. But there 
were difficulties about undertaking such an edition. Besides the en- 
ormous cost of printing involved in publishing the voluminous com- 
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mcntary of Abhinavagupta, along with the text of 36 or 37 chapters, 
the work itself presented textual difficulties, and manuscript material 
was by no means easy of access or adequate. The Natya-sastra is 
encyclopaedic in its comprehensive scope, but it is also in a sense 
chaotic or diffuse (partly on occount of considerable rehandlings and 
interpolations) and without that orderly arrangement to which we are. 
accustomed to in such manuals. A work like this, therefore, demands 
almost encyclopaedic knowledge in the editor in many of the arts, and 
it was not possible for a single scholar to do justice to its multifarious 
content. 

The commentary also presents unusual difficulties. It presupposes 
in the editor an extensive erudition like that of the author. It has 
also all the peculiarities of Abhinavagupta’s cryptic, learned and allusive 
style, and the available manuscript material is sometimes hopeless 
in matter of deciding the correct readings. No one had yet ventured 
to edit this commentary in its entirety. It is the only commentary 
available on the difficult text of Bharata, but manuscripts of it are 
indeed not so plentiful as they are even of the original text. Through 
the kind offices of Dr. Ganganath Jha, the present writer was fortunate 
in obtaining a transcript of this bulky commentary from a Ms. in 
Dr. Jha^s possession ; and with the help of this very incorrect copy 
of a single Ms. a part of the commentary on ch. vi (relating to Bha- 
ratals well-known dictum on rasa) was imperfectly and tentatively 
edited by the present writer as an appendix to his article on the theory 
of rasa in Sir Asutosh Mookerfee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Vol- 
umes (Orientalia, pt. ii, pp. 24033). Subsequently in 1926, Dr. Subodh 
Chandra Mukerjee presented the entire commentary on ch. vi (along 
with the original text) as a part of his thesis for the Doctorate of 
the University of Paris. In the text portion, for which he was for- 
tunate in having access to some good Mss. and texts, his edition is 
indeed commendable ; but for the commentary. Dr. Mukerjee had 
to rely chiefly on a transcript of a copy of the commentary existing 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, which 
Ms. is perhaps equally defective as the Ms. used by the present 
writer. 

This short history of the attempts at editing the text of Bharata 
and its commentary will make clear the necessity of a critical edition. 
The Kavyamala edition has been so far the only complete edition of 
the Nbiya-mstra^ but both this and Grosset’s edition has been long 
out of print, and the text is practically unavailable at the present time. 
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Of Abhinavagupta's commentary not much has yet been published. 
The general editor of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series is therefore to 
be congratulated in undertaking to supply this desideratum. 

The volume, so far published, of this edition contains the text 
and the commentary up to the end of ch. vii, and three more volumes 
are promised to complete it. The commentry contains numerous 
lacunae and is entirely wanting in ch. vii (and ch. viii). There is a 
short preface which raises some textual and general problems, without 
however furnishing any definite solution. 

In the preface, the editor claims that the edition has been based 
upon 40 copies of Bharata’s text, as against only four independent 
Mss. available to Grosset, two to the editors of the Kavyamala edition, 
two to Dr. S. C. Mukerjee and one to F. E. Hall. He does not men- 
tion how many copies of Abhinava’s commentary were utilised by him, 
but speaks rather vaguely of “two sets” of Mss, of tlie commentary. 
It is somewhat exciting news that such ample material was at his 
disposal ; but when one considers the edition itself, one cannot but 
feel disappointed that the editor could not manage to make up some- 
thing better and more critical out of the enormous mass of material he 
claims to have collected. His edition of the text has not dispensed 
with the necessity of consulting at every step the earlier editions 
of Grosset and of the Kavyamala Series, nor can it in any sense be 
said to have maintained the high standard of oriental scholarship of the 
Series to which it belongs. 

The questions raised in the preface require some detailed consi- 
deration. It would be perhaps fair to suspend our judgment on' this 
very meagre and unsatisfying preface, for the editor has promised a 
more extensive introduction at the end of the work. But one feels 
that this preliminary preface raises some important questions relating 
to textual matters, which challenge criticism and which should there- 
fore have been dealt with more fully and critically. The editor 
raises two important issues: (i) that there are two recensions of 
Bharata’s text, styled by him respectively A (Northern) and B (South- 
ern), and (2) that the B recension is of earlier and A of later origin. 
His statements about the recensions and their relative priority may 
be right, but the proof is lacking. 

Mr. Kavi has given us certain very brief indications of the 
differences between the two recensions, viz., insertion of certain 
verses in B, which are not found in A, at the end of ch. V ; the 
splitting up of ch. ix in B into two chapters; placing of the 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 192/ ^5 
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subject-matter of ch, xxvi in B to ch. xxxv ; differences of terminology 
in the chapter on Prosody, A adopting Pingala's terminology but B 
accepting the measure of guru and laghu ; and so forth. The value 
which Mr. Kavi attaches to these differences as marking two different 
recensions is perhaps too generous, and these indications are hardly 
sufficient for a definite conclusion of such importance. For it is possi- 
ble to argue that while some of the differences are of a trivial character, 
others might occur in different Mss. of the same recension. Mr. Kavi 
himself admits two Mss. from Malabar follow what he calls A or Nor- 
thern recension, while the Nepal Ms. represents B and the Almorah 
Ms, “stands midway between these two recensions." It is not very 
clear what Mr. Kavi means by the phrase which is quoted just now, 
and it is to be regretted that he has not given us any indication as to 
the agreements and differences of each of his many Mss. with regard 
to his so-called recensions. The apparatus criticus furnished for the text 
and the commentary is of the most meagre character and, as a rule, do 
not exceed more than two or three printed lines; these do not help us 
in deciding the question. Any one who cousults Grosset*s edition can 
easily find out that this is not the measure of genuine variant readings, 
although GroFset only used four Mss. while our editor claims to have 
utilised forty. If Mr. Kavi would have us believe in his theory of recen- 
sions, he should have given us from his ample material a full critical 
apparatus, and marked all genuine variants. We are aware that this 
would have enlarged the bulk of an already extensive publication 
and involved infinite labour and care in collation; but without such 
data the editor's uncorroborated statement alone is not conclusive. 

Even assuming the existence of two different recensions, one finds 
it difficult to discover the grounds on which Mr. Kavi regards the 
Southern or B recension to be of earlier origin. He states that the 
earlier commentators, iSankuka, Lolla^a, Udbhata and others commented 
upon the B version. If this is aground of presuming that the B version 
is earlier, all that can be said is that it is not proved ; for the com- 
mentaries of these early commentators are no longer available, and 
Abhinavagupta's scanty and occasional quotations from them do not 
justify such conclusion. It is indeed difficult to imagine that a Nor- 
thern writer like Udbhata (r d possibly Lollata and iSankuka were also 
Northerners) should have taken the Southern version as genuine. 
On the editor’s own admission, Dhanaftjaya used the A text instead 
of B, and this is certainly significant, Bhoja’s following of B recen- 
sion in his Sfiigara-prakala (if it is actually so) is a fact which is not of 
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equal importance, for Bhoja was more or less a compiler and was not 
always very critical in his compilation. Some of the differences between 
the two recensions mentioned above would rather speak in favour of 
the priority of A to B. It is possible to argue, for instance, that inas- 
much as B text includes verses (e.g. in ch. v) which are not to be 
found in A and which are characterfsed by the editor himself as 
spurious (p. 10), B is a later version which admits interpolation of 
these verses. The adopting of Pihgala^s prosodic terminology by 
A text and its rejection by B for the later criterion of gufu and laghu 
is also significant. It is not to be supposed that we are arguing the 
point; we cannot do it without sufficient data; but what we want to 
point out is that on these important problems more light should have 
been thrown, and that questionable statements unsupported by wealth 
of facts do not carry any conviction to a critical mind. 

Again, intone place, Mr. Kavi states that “in this edition we have 
to give the A recension, because the commentator (i.e. Abhinavagupta) 
follows it,'' implying that it is a matter of regret to him that Abhinava 
had not the good sense in seeing the matter eye to eye with the learned 
editor and did not adopt the B text which Mr, Kavi would consider 
as earlier and genuine. But immediately afterwards, Mr. Kavi makes 
the confession that ^^great difficulty was felt in fixing the recension 
used by the commentator" for no single Ms. of the text, in his 
opinion, follows the commentator throughout; and it is not clear from 
Mr. Kavi's statement on this point that Abhinavagupta actually 
follows throughout what he calls the A recension. Where we ex- 
pect to find knowledge, we are confronted with obiter dicta or mere 
guess-work. 

In the preface^ again, Mr, Kavi speaks of the Dvadasa-sahasri 
version of the Natya-hastra and states vaguely that ‘'it is now only 
in part available,” confidently assuring us that this versipn was called 
the Adi-bharata. We are also informed that “we have fragments 
both of Brahma-bharata and Sadai§iva-bharata,” One would be tem- 
pted at once to ask “where?" and ‘‘what are they?”. One wishes 
that Mr. Kavi would vouchsafe to us further and more precise infor- 
mations on these interesting versions and discuss in detail the inter- 
relation between them, as well as their relation to the existing 
version of Bharata's work. But these questions do not seem to worry 
him. 

Tur; ing from the preface to the text itself, one sadly feels that 
enough pains have not been taken about constituting a thoroughly 
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critic::! or even a reliable text. There is no evidence to show that 
care has been taken in the collation of the different Mss. for the 
genuine variant readings (and not merely obvious scribal mistakes 
which he rightly excludes), both of the text and of the commentary; 
nor is there anything to show that the readings of other printed 
editions have been carefully weighed, considered or noted down. As 
we have already pointed out, the apparatus criticus is of the slightest 
character and most disappointing, especially as the readings adopted 
are in hundreds of places still doubtful or unintelligible. We have 
already alluded to the difficulties of the' work itself, which, to some 
extent, would disarm criticism ; but in the interest of scholarship it is 
most regrettable that the editor should plead “limitation of time, 
purse and space.“ On the other hand, the editor seems to proceed 
with perfect complacency and self-assurance and hardly ever gives an 
indication of unsloved difficulties where the readings are frankly 
unsatisfactory, plausibly doubtful or suspiciously corrupt. To his 
own satisfaction perhaps he has constituted the text, and therefore 
does not feel that there could be any difficulty left unsloved ; at least 
he does not very often give any indication of an uneasy feeling any- 
where. And yet a less gifted critic must confess to a heretical belief 
that the difficulties of the text are not all solved ; that there are still 
many places where the readings require consideration and invite 
criticism ; that they are not dealt with ably or with accurate know- 
ledge or with that critical instinct which never fails of what is re- 
quired of it. 

A scrutiny of the text gives one the impression that it is often 
uncritically copied from the Mss. and (in the absence of full variant 
readings) frankly eclectic. Of the alterations and emendations which 
the editor has thought fit to mark, some are happy, but some are 
not sound, while others are sometimes quite needless, or too daring 
to be probable. But what is more serious is that there are consider- 
able ‘‘paddings** and unacknowledged alterations and emendations 
of the text especially in the commentary portion. The present 
writer does not possess the ample Ms.-material as the editor does 
but he is deliberately of this opinion after comparing Mr. Kavi’s text 
with the Ms. of the commentaiy in hh possession. He has also 
collated very carefully that part of ch. vi of the commentary which 
has already been published independently from two different Mss. 
by himself (marked hereafter as D) and by Dr. Mukerjee (marked 
hereafter as M) rcspectivsly ; and this scrutiny has thrown Interesting 
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light on this point. The saeva necessitas which limits the space of a 
reviewer forbids us in dwelling long on the point, and as all the texts 
are before the reader he can satisfy himself by a comparison ; but a few 
examples taken from this part of the commentary will, we hope, 
justify the somewhat severe criticism made above. 

It should be pointed out at the outset that Hemacandra in his 
Kavyanumsana (pp. 57*66) has appropriated this portion of Abhinava- 
gupta*s text in his own commentary ; but he has, at the same time, 
sometimes altered, paraphrased, condensed or expanded Abhinava^s 
remarks. Mr. Kavi, while purporting to give us Abhinava's text, has 
exploited Hemacandra considerably without marking or acknowledg- 
ing these additions or alterations as such. A few examples will 
suffice : 

P.274,11. 11-13. Both D and M read: sa ebbhayo^ pyanukaryi* 
nukartaryapi c&nusandhana-balad [D reading {viyUranusandhana- 
balad’\iti, Mr. Kavi reads: sa cbhhayor api mukkyaya vrttya rant&‘ 
davamkarye'nukartari ca naie ramvidi-rUpat&nusandham-ialad iti^ 
which is copied literally without indication from Hemacandra, who 
simply amplifies and clears up Abhinava^s cryptic sentence, 

P. 275. Of the verses quoted, D and M give the second and 
first lines respectively of vivrddkatmTipyagZidhopi and sokena krtaK 
Mr. Kavi supplies the missing lines from Hemacandra without indi' 
eating it. Of the third verse, D and M give only bhlti patito likhan- 
tyah. The rest of the verse is similarly supplied in his text by Mr. 
Kavi from Hemacandra. 

On the same page, lines 20-22, Mr. Kavi supplies the sentences 
mlpi ramah syad vl na vdyam iti and samyan-inithya-m'tmaya-sadfByor 
prafxtibkyo vilaksana citraduragCtdinyayena from Hemacandra's ampli- 
fication without indicating the fact. 

P. 279. D and M give only one of the four lines of the verses, 
cited on lines 13-16, viz., bhavana-bJiavya mpi sriigarddigano hi yat. 
So does Hemacandra in this context. Mr. Kavi supplies the other 
three lines from Hemcandra who quotes it (p. 61) in another context. 

P. 282, lines 16-17. The words haryo ndtiprasaiigdtra is a quota- 
tion which should be marked as such. After this, Mr. Kavi supplies 
purva-rauga-vidhun prafiti and naVi vidu^ako vCipt from Hemacandra 
without mentioning the fact; for these words are wanting in both D 
and M. 

P. 283, lines 4-5. D and M read kim ca^ prafityupiiyanam abhave 
kaiharfi pradtirn, sphuiayatUi tatkari-habdalinga-sambhavepi na pra* 
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n/i> visramjfuti. Mr. Kavi alters the reading without indicating the fact, 
in accordance with Hemacandra, thus : kirn ca prafityupayamm abhave 
katham pratlti^bhavaht asphuiaprafiti-kari habdalmga-santbhave'pi^ etc. 

P. 285, lines 22-23. D and M read : nanu sankukddtbbtr abhyadhV 
yata^ithixyyeva vibkavddi-pratynyarabhyamanatvad rasa ucyate. Mr. 
Kavi alters the reading in accordance with Hemacandra without any 
indication thus: sthayyeva vibhavAdi-pratyayyo rasyamanatvad rasa 
ucyate. 

In some cases, Mr. Kavi has inserted a word or two from Hema- 
candra or altered the reading slightly but no mention of the fact has 
been made, e.g, the word in line 25, p. 2865 munim in 
line 7, p. 285; bibheti in line i, p. 284; nivi^amanam\t\\\vit 26,^. 
280 (where both D and M read nidfnyamanam) etc. In some cases^ 
unacknowledged alterations are made from Hemacandra, where such 
alteration is not necessary, e.g. in line 18, p. 276, where the reading 
atatkaranitatkary&tatsahacarafvpa is needlessly changed into anattia- 
karandnantakary&nantasahacararupa in deference to Hemacandra*s 
reading. In the same way, the reading hrdi adopted without ack- 
nowledgment from Hemacandra on p. 279, line* i, is clearly wrong : it 
should be druti. Every student of Sanskrit Alamkara knows that druti, 
vistara and vikasa are associated with the three gunas {madburya, c/as 
and prasada), and this nomenclature is here adopted by Bhattanayaka. 

Examples like this can be easily multiplied ; but we hope that 
these instances which are taken at random from only ten or eleven 
pages of the edition of the commentary will be enough to indicate 
the extent to which the Ms.-text has been altered or emended without 
the slightest indication. These are certainly not the ways of scienti- 
fic scholarship 1 The liberties taken with the text may not always 
be serious: but^n the mass they are enough to render the book 
utterly unreliable, especially as they are delivered with the air of 
authority in a well-known Series. Mr. Kavi may reply that some 
of his Mss. do read as Hemacandra does ; in that case he ought to 
have noti.d the alternative readings or given us an indication of the 
fact Even if it is conceded that Hemacandra *s paraphrase or altera- 
tion gives us better readings of the passages in question, there is still 
the duty of the editor to establish tne text of his author as best as 
he can, and whenever an alteration or emendation is made from 
other sources that fact should have been clearly indicated along with 
the original reading of the author as found in the Ms. A rigid con- 
servatism with regard to the text should be given precedence over 
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electicism, interpretation over emendation. On this point we should 
like to draw the attention of the editor to the procedure adopted by 
the editors of the Bhandarkar Institute edition of the MahlibharatazxA 
request him to attend to the remarks made in their Foreward to 
Fasc. I of the Adiparvan at pp. vi f. 

Within the limits of our space we cannot advert to the inaccuracies 
and doubtful readings which abound in this work. The wrong division 
of words or sentences—an error which occurs with surprising fie- 
quency — sometimes indicate that the sense of the passages in question 
has not been properly considered but that they are merely copied as . 
found in the Mss. The punctuation is not always consistent, and some- 
times positively misleading. We give here one or two examples. On p. 
285* lines 4-6^ there should be no full stop after aprad/ianatva-mrusah, 
blit this phrase should be construed with the next sentence ending 
in munim krlah j for clearly irfah requires an object, and the sense 
requires that the muni (Bharata), while defining the nature of sihayi- 
6 /iava, repudiated its apradJicmxtva^ or in other words, established its 
pradhmatva. On p. 278, lines 22-24, the division of the sentences 
do appear to be correct as they stand. The full stop should be after 
prayukta^ and not after pratyakfpad iva^ which should be construed 
with the next sentence. In the same way, there should be a full 
stop after xya/, and tan na should go with pratltir anubhava-smrtyadi- 
rupa-rasasya yuktJi, The punctuation on p. 280, the prose portion, is 
throughout careless. There should be full stops after (line 

24), evam aparopi (line 28), vitatam (line i, p. 281), vl (same line, 
same page), (line 2, p. 281) etc. The reading of lines 

14-18, page 280 is doubtful, and the sense is not clear; some emenda- 
tions are made without acknowledgment here by the editor (for the 
Mss. D and M are both corrupt here), but his emendations have 
hardly given a good sense to the passage. 

On p. 87, 11 . 23-26, Abhinavagupta speaks of the use of bhinna-Unga 
words like Amrtormathanam and samamkarah in apposition to each 
other and cites usages like Vikramdrvaal mUikam and svapna-vTisava^ 
datta natakam. The passage is given thus by the editor : amrtamath i- 

naijh samavakara iti bhinnalinga-satnanadhikaranya dvarena tata 

€va vikramorvah^ya-svapnavasavadaite natakam iti vyavaharanti. The 
reading should be vikrambtvaa^ and not vikramorvaiHya^ ; for other- 
wise the point regarding samanadhikaranya of hhinnaliiiga words 
is lost. It is also remarkable that the Vikrambrvafsi was known as a 
nUaka (and not trotaka) to Abhinavagupta. 
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Such mistakes are inevitable in a difficult text, and one need not 
be unnecesssarily fault-finding. But the honesty of a conscientious 
editor requires that he should acknowledge frankly where a passage 
is difficult or unintelligible. Some of these lapses from accuracy 
are not serious, but taken in the mass they are enough to impair the 
value of the work and give it the appearance of being amateurish. 

The editor has proposed to add a commentary of his own in the 
chapters vii and viii where Abhinavagupta*s commentary cannot be 
procured. We are not sure how far this would be a desireable pro- 
-cedure. 

In the printing of the book, allowance must be made for the 
limitation of the Indian compositor, and some of the misprints with 
which the work abounds from cover to cover are due, no doubt, to 
the unfavourable circumstances in which the proofs were corrected 
by the editor from a distance. But there is some evidence that the 
sheets have been passed through the Press without proper care, and 
some signs that the Press copy of the work was not revised adequately 
before printing. The corrigenda to the work cover three pages, 
but they are by no means exhaustive. On p. 2, for instance, one finds 
at the very beginning of the commentary three serious misprints not 
marked in the Errata, two of which {namaskaryau for namaskaryo 
on line 9, and pit^mahvadi for pitamah&di on line 10) can be easily 
corrected by the reader but it is difficult to guess that tadugrantha 
on line 26 is to be read as tadgraniha. On some pages (e.g. p. 10), 
one can mark seme five or six misprints which have ;iot been corrected 
in the Errata. In a difficult text like that of Abhinavagupta, where 
sometimes the readings themselves are doubtful, such misprints are 
not only irritating but often misleading. We may be accused of being 
meticulous and microscopic in our review ; but the number of mis- 
prints is indeed disproportionately large, and they are sometimes 
of a character to make them somewhat puzzling even to the advanced 
student. We have not yet been able to make out what kampa^ 
pulakbllukasanadir vikarah (p. 281, line 6) means ; is it kampa-pulakb- 
llasanddir vikarah ? On p. 2, line 10, the phrase naiydlokavad 
upafivita iti is equally unintelligible. 

The woodcuts prepared from the Nataraja temple of Cidambaram 
for the purpose of illustrating the gestures are happy additions and 
arc helpful, but they are rather clumsily executed and have an appear- 
ance of hideousness which cannot surely be associated with Oriental art 

S. K. De 
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THE CONCEPTION OF BUDDHIST NIRVANA. By Th. 
Stcherbatsky, PH. D., vi-l-246 pp. Academy of Science of the 
USSR., Leningrad, 1927. 

It is very interesting and at the same time highly instructive to 
read controversies between two scholars like Profs. Stcherbatsky and 
Vallee Poussin. The subject of the controversy viz., the interpretation 
of Nirvana is, indeed, a stumbling block in Buddhist philosophy. The 
conception of Nirvana is of such a nature that language fails to give 
an adequate idea of same. It can only be realised and not described. 
Though this has been repeatedly pointed out in the oldest Buddhist 
texts, the philosophers could not abstain from the temptation of 
giving an expression to their conceptions in guarded language. The 
definition of Nirvana, which the philosopher-disciples of Buddha had 
given, led to many controversies^ ultimatly bringing in their train the 
various sects of Buddhism. Prof. Stcherbatsky, in the present work, 
attempts to show the gradual evolution of the conception of Nirvana 
from a materialistic pluralism of the Vaibhasikas to an out-and-out 
monism of the Madhyamikas. There would have been very little 
to say against his scheme of evolution, had it not been for his two 
statements with an important bearing on the subject. The first is 
that ^*the Vaibhasikas may be here treated as the representatives 
of Early Buddhism (i.e. Hinayanay’ (pp. 17, 27), and the second is 
that the Madhyamika ^‘system of philosophy and dialectics is the 
foundation of Mahayana religion'* (p. 35). 

Though much is yet unknown of each of the Hinayanic schools, 
enough of the doctrines of the Sthaviravada and Sarvastivada are 
known to enable us to distinguish between the two. To take the 
Vaibhasikas as the type, and the Abhidharmakosavyakhya as the sole 
literature of Hinayana is to shut one's eyes to the Pali and early 
Sanskrit works of the Hinayana. The Sarvastivadins have been severely 
handled in the Kathavatthu (I. 6, 7) on account of th^ir materialistic 
views and their secession from the Sthaviravadins proves that the doc- 
trines of the latter were not supported by the Sarvastivadins. Hence 
to take the early Buddhists as subscribing to. a materialistic view, and 
their NirvaM as a ‘lifeless* Nirvana like that of the Vaisc^ikas is wide 
of the mark. The author may be right in taking the Sarva.stivadins 
as such as he has carfully studied the whole of the original Abhidhar* 
mako^avyakhya, though of course we would have been better satisfied 
on this point if the whole text had been before us. As for the monistic 
interpretation of Nirvana, he relies on chap. XXV of the 

I.H.Q„ DECEMBER, I927 
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madhyamakarikii which he has translated along with the commentary 
in the Appendix. Let us see if we can find out passages in the 
Hlnayaita works conveying a sense similar to that of the passages 
in the said work. The stanza XVII of Ch. XXV has, I think, an 
exact parallel in Pali works in the frequently repeated passage — 
'*Hoti Tathagato parammarana iti pi, na hoti Tathagato parammarana 
iti pi, n*eva hoti na na hoti Tathagato parammarana iti pi** (Majjh. Nik., 
I, p. 157), Then, as against his opinion that the early Hinayanic 
conception of Nirvana was 'life-less/ ^quiescent,’ etc,, the following 
pa.ssages are worth consideration : Nibbanam paramam sukham (M. N., 
I, p. 508); Yogakkhemam nibbanam pariyesati (M. N., I, p. 163); ojaram 
amararfi, khemam Pariyessami nibbuiinx (J., i, 3). His interpretation 
of Amatapadam (vide p. 20) cannot be passed over without a remark. 
The Pali simile of the 'extinction of the flame of a lamp* has misled 
many writers to assume Nibbana as extinction, ‘quiescence*. Nibbana in 
Pali literature has more or less been indentified with vifja (knowledge) 
as opposed to avijia^ e.g., bhikkhu sainma panihitena cittena avijjam 
bhecchati vijjam uppadessati nibbanam sacchikarissati (A., 1,8). It is 
the upasama or nibbana (extinction) of raga, dosa, moha etc. that leads 
one to that Nibbana which is difficult to realise (duddasain), and which 
is quietude of all samskaras (which are not material elements), giving 
up of all upadhis (hindrances) and end of cravings (tanha) — yadidani 
sabbasankhSrasamatho sabbupadhipatinissaggo tanhSkkhayo virago 
nirodho nibbanam. ' It is rather peculiar that he bases his thesis on 
Candrakirti, but as a remark of his does not fit in with the Professor’s 
theory, he says (p. 42 f. n.) : 'The germ of the idea that the elements of 
existence, because interdependent, are not real can be found in some 
passages of the Pali Canon. This Candrakirti himself admits. (Madhy. 
avat, p. 22*1 sff. B. B. IX), But it does not in the least interfere with the 
fact that the Hlnayana is a system of radical pluralism, all dharmasy 
even Nirvana, are Vastu^ {according to the Sarvastivadins and not Sthor 
viravadins). He has not probably cared to take proper note of the Pali 
passage which he rejects on the ground that the Madhyamika idea 
of Sunyata can only be found in Mahayana works, and not in any 
earlier text I am quoting here a passage in extenso from the sutra 
referred to by him to show that Nibbana is not a Vastu and that the 
Sunyavada can be traced in M. N. also: An arahat ‘‘nibbanam nib- 
banato abhijanati, nibbanam nibbSnato abhiflfiaya nibbanam na 

I Cf. M. M. K., p. 351, 
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manuati, nibbrmasmim na maftfiati, nibbrmain me te na mafifiati, 
nibbfinain nabhinandati'* (M. N., I, p. 5). 

Let us now take up his second statement that Madhyamika is 
the basis of Mahayana. Prof. Stcherbatsky is ‘at a loss to explain* the 
conflicting statements found in Prof, Keith*s ‘Buddhist Philosphy*. But 
Prof. Stcherbatsky has himself taken the Madhyamika school to be 
identical with Mahayana, which it is not. In fact, Mahay finism had 
its beginning long before the ^unyavada of Madhyamika came into 
existence and this is admitted by the author himself (see p. 67). The 
Trikiiya doctrine is much older and found in Hinayanic Sanskrit 
works. Hence, Miidhyamika may be Mahayanic, but Mahayanism is not 
Madhyamika. Besides, the equivocal expressions found in the Pali 
works or in MadhyamakakarikTi have led most scholars (including Prof. 
Keith) to favour the view of Nihilisitiy and we are glad to find today 
an advocate of ‘monism* in Prof. Stcherbatsky. The Vedanta con- 
ception appeals to the Indians and we believe that the Mahayanic 
conception was nothing but Vedantic in crude form and that »§unya- 
v.lda can best be explained through a Vedantic conception. Prof. 
Stcherbatsky, however, with his view in favour of ‘Monism’, says 
(p* 39) “the Japanese scholars Suzuki, Anasaki, Y. Sogen and 
others, who have a direct knowledge of what Mahayana is, have 
never committed the mistake of regarding its philosophy as nihilism 
or pure negativism.** From this remark it seems that he has not 
made the enquiry as to which form of Mahayanism is popular in 
China and Japan, or how the Madhyamika philosophy was received 
by the Chinese. I shall simply quote here a few remarks of Mr. T. 
Suzuki (J. B. T. S., VI, pt. Ill, pp. 19, 20); ^‘The Madhyamika 
school is known in China as the ‘Three iSastra sect* which was first 
introduced by Kumarajiva in 401 A.D. In China and Japan many 
Buddhist sects are Comprised under the general name Mahayana. 
The Madhyamika is by no means identical with it. The most 
important Mahayana sects in Japan and China are : (i) The Avatain- 
saka Sect, (2) The Dharmalaksana Sect or Vidyamatra or-Yoga- 
cara Sect, (3) The Mantra Sect, and (4) The Dhyana Sect.” 

We agree with Prof. Stcherbatsky in holding that some of the 
theories which Prof. Vallee Poussin entertains, are wrong, such as 
“There was in the beginning (i.e. in pre-Canonic Buddhism) a simple 
faith in soul and immortality, etc.** (pp, 23 and 25). “Niravana meant 
a simple faith in soul’s immortality, its blissful survival in a paradise, 
a faith emerging from practices of obscure magic” (p. 2) ; “Yoga is 
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nothing but vulgar magic and thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic 
practices" (p. 5) ; “Buddha did not know what to answer” in regard 
to the indeterminable problems (p. 21). We do appreciate his exposi- 
tion of the Indian Yoga as a mental process inconceivable by the 
majority of the Europeans, but when he carries this exposition to the 
farthest limit to fit it into his theory, we have to disagree. “Concen- 
trated meditation {does) induce a condition of Quiescence** (p. 8) but 
not “the final quiescence and extinction” (p. 8) which has been sup- 
posed to be indentical with the Hinayanic NiravSna. The descrip- 
tion of the end of Buddha in the Mahapaririibbana Stiita may mislead 
an unguarded reader into this conclusion, but the Hinayanic concep- 
tion of Nirvana is far from it. The Yoga of the Indian ascetics is only 
a means to an end. It is a sort of disciplinary training of the mind 
(citta) just as the observance of precepts (silas) is a disciplinary 
training of the physical body. A Yogln who has. attained the highest 
stage may gain superhuman powers but not inukii. 

Prof. Stcherbatsky also makes some statements which jar on the 
Lui's of students of Buddhism, eg. “Buddha, seems to have been 
guided by the idea that manual work is the curse of humanity” 
(p. 1 2)j that “the separate elements combining in a personality may 
even be such as normally belong to different planes of existence** (p. 
13) ; that ' Amatapadaw! simply means “changeless, lifeless and death- 
less (but not eternal life) condition** (p. 20 and fn. 2), 

Though we may not agree with Prof. Stcherbatsky on one or two 
points, the book, I think, is really a mine of information and shows 
a width of knowledge combined with a keen insight into the Indian 
philosophy. His inference as to the evolution of the conception 
of Nirvana on pp. 6062 is admirable, and thought-provoking, and, 
I believe,. is worth working out in extenso. 

The value of the book has been much enhanced by the transla- 
tion of two chapters of the abstruse philosophical treatise of Nagaraju- 
na, and its commentary by Candrakirti. The translation of works 
like this requires an erudite scholar like Prof. Stcherbatsky who has 
studied deeply not only the Buddhist philosophical works but also 
the Brahmanic. He will render a distinct service to the study of 
Buddhism if he can give us a translation of the whole of the work of 
Nagarjuna. All that we have got to say regarding the translation 
is that the English words which he uses may bear the philosophical 
sense but they may not be literal renderings (as he says on p. 
68), and do not make the meaning clear e.g. the use of the word ^Rela- 
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tivity' for Sunyata is not at all happy. The word ‘void', of course, does 
not convey the proper meaning here. For ' Prafltya'Samutpada\ we 
would prefer ‘principle of interdependence' to ‘princi[)le of relativity' 
(p. 91). Translations of certain passages do not also appeal to us. 
The second line of the first stanza of ch. XXV of the original runs 
thus : — 

Prahanad va nirodkTid vTi kasya nirv'inam isyate'. Prof. Stcher- 
batsky translates it thus : 

How is Nirvana conceived ? Through what deliverance (prahana), 
through what annihilation (nirodha) ? 

Here ‘prahana’ is clearly explained by Candraklrti as ‘getting rid’ 
or ‘giving up’ of ragadi klekagana and we think the synonym ‘deliver- 
ance* is confusing. We would translate it thus : If everything is 
‘absolutely) non-exsitent, (there is) no (real) origination, no (real) 
annihilation. (Then) either by giving up (of klesas), or by extinction 
(of skandhas), nirviina of what is sought for ? The translation 
oV^dharmanudhannapratipattiyuktanam* into “who have acquired a 
knowledge of (ontology) of the elements of existence as taught 
in tliat religion” (p. 183) may also be pointed out in this connection. 
‘Dharma' refers neither to ‘religion’ nor to the ‘7$ elements'. It is 
simply ‘the major and minor duties’ prescribed by Buddha for obser- 
vance, by his disciples. It is a common word in the Pali Nikayas, 
e.g. Dhammanudhammapatipanno (see M. N., HI, p. 37). Besides, the 
Tibetan rendering also does not support Prof. Stcherbatsky's inter- 
pretation. The Tibetan * non-tan^ means ^anusthand ‘practising' (of 
the dharmas and anudharmas), and, has nothing to do with ‘religion' 
or ‘ontology’. 

In any c^,se, the translation, on the whole, reflects credit on the 
translator, and is really valuable to the students of Buddhism, and 
we hope he will translate the other chapters of so important a treatise 
on Buddhism. 

KACCiYANA 

PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN SILPA^ASTRA. By Phaniiidra 
Nath Bose, M.A, Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. 

This is a treatise on the canons of Indian art and the JBsthetic 
principles on which they were founded. It deals with the principles 
of Indian l^ilpadastra as expounded by Indian acaryas. The several 
chapters in which the book is divided are;(i) Origin of i^ilpa, (2) 
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Indian l^ilpai§astra, (3) Principles of Indian art and sculpture, (4) 
Pratima-laksana, (5) Beginning of Hindu Images, (6) Traditional 
convention, (7) Vastu-lak§ana, (8) Citra-laksana and (9) Contribu- 
tions of Indian Art To it is appended the text of the Maya-6astra 
in Devanagarl character. 

In the opinion of the author the idea of Beauty and of Truth is 
not only the inspiration to art and sculpture, but also the fundamen- 
tal cause to which art and sculpture owe their origin. For this reason, 
he says, the art and sculpture of India, the history of which is- traced 
down to the Asokan period, came into existence as the expression 
of the idea of Beauty and Truth ( and «FWiT ) of the artists, 
imbued with the Buddhist ideals. But the Silpasastra, according to 
the writer, came into existence at a much later period. The canonical 
rules of silpa were compiled in the age which witnessed the decline 
of Indian art. After the Saranath School, there was an appreciable 
fall in the high standard of Indian Art, due to the absence of any 
talented artist in the succeeding ages. Hence some rules were found 
necessary to guide the common artists and therefore the Silpa litera- 
ture in India grew up in the post-Gupta period and in a period which 
extends from the sixth century A,C. to the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

The writer then divides the literature of Indian 'art and sculpture 
under three heads, — (l) Vastu-§astra or the science of architecture, 
(2) Silpa-Sastra or the science of sculpture and (3) Citra-Sastra or the 
science of painting. He gives an account of the different books in 
which the principles of ^ilpaailstra are discussed. 

The writer then proceeds to trace the various principles underlying 
the vast domain of Indian art and sculpture extending over more 
than two thousand years. He says that the Indian artists and sculptors 
were moved mainly by religious enthusiasm and their services were 
requisitioned by merchants and monks wanting to gain punya 
merit) by making a gift of a pillar or a statue in the name of Lord 
Buddha, as is evident in the remains of the Barhut sculptures. Even 
in Modern India the erection of new temples and images may be 
traced to the same enthusiasm for religion. Hence religion in India 
gave an impetus to art and sculpture. 

The writer then proceeds to consider the theory of image-making 
(PratimS-laksana) and traces the beginning of the Hindu images. 
It is admitted by scliolars that divine images were made from B. C. 
Soo. PanLni and Pataftjali were familiar with the images of gods; but 
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unfortunately there no longer exist any remains of the images of 
purely Hindu gods of such an early age. All the remains of Indian 
sculpture of remote antiquity belong to the lluddhist group — the 
pillars of Barhut, Sanchi and Amaravati or even the Gandhnra im- 
ages are specimens of the Buddhist art and sculpture. Hence the 
history of Indian art and sculpture begins with images and sculptures 
of Buddhist origin. The first Indian image which was made by an 
Indian sculptor, according to the writer, was the image of I.ord 
Buddha modelled by a Gandhara artist. In the opinion of Prof. 
Bose, the actual image-making of the Hindu gods and goddesses began 
with the revival of Hinduism under the patronage of the Gupta em- 
perors. Before the Gupta period, Hindu gods were sculptured in 
coins, but images of Hindu gods began to be made in the Gupta 
period. From ancient times, says Prof. Bose, Indian silpa has 
handed down asanas, and many other traditional conventions, which 
can still be found in the images of the present age ; they have been 
so closely associated with Indian images that they now form part and 
parcel of the images and they are necessary to give expression to the 
idea of the sculptors. Prof. Bose describes at a great length the 
different asanas which are mainly taken from the Indian yogasastras. 

The writer next proceeds to discuss the second branch of the 
Indian silpasastra, viz., the science of architecture (Vastu-5astra). The 
Vastu-iSastra represents the Indian science of building not only houses 
for ordinary people, but also palacj^, halls, stables, forts, treasury- 
rooms, couiKil-rooms for kings, as well as the laying out of the villages 
and ci ies. The Indian iSilpa^astra lays down the following order on 
which the Silpin should proceed in building a house: — 

(1) The. investigation of the suitable time for building the 
houses, 

(2) The fixing of suitable sites, 

(3) The examinations of soils, 

(4) The performance of sacrificial rites, 

(5) The choice of places for different rooms in buildings, 

(6) The levelling up of the sites, 

(7) The placing of iSarnku, 

(8) The laying of foundations, 

(9) The laying out of works, 

(10) The making of sacrifice to gods, 

(11) The allocation of verandas and open spaces in the building, 

( 13 ). The performance of the foundation-stone laying ceremony. 
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The Vastu-Sastra also deals with the laying out of villages and 
towns. 

Prof. Bose next proceeds to deal with Citra-laksana or the science 
of painting. The earliest instance of Indian painting, he says, is 
found on the fresco in the Jogimara cave of the Ramgarh hill within 
the confines of the Surguja State which has been ascribed to the third 
century c. C. on the basis of a short inscription in Brahml character, 
which is said to be contemporary with the fresco. According to 
the Indian l^ilpasastra there are four classes of painting, namely 

(1) Satyam or true to life, in an oblong frame. 

(2) Vainikam or picture with less grandeur in a square frame, 

{3) Nagaram or of the citizen, in a round frame, 

{4) Misram or mixed. 

The writer then describes the defects of a painting according to 
the Indian acaryas and also the good qualities of a painting from the 
Indian point of view. He then refers to the six main canons or 
sadaiigas of Indian Painting. 

The work on Silpa^astra which Prof. Bose has brought to light 
will, I hope, stimulate further research on the subject. We may 
conclude this review with the introductory words of Dr. 
James H. Consins that ‘*To artists and lovers of art it opens doors to 
an understanding of impulses and ideas which have moved vaguely 
within them; and brings a realisation of the truth that the artists of 
to day are heirs to a cultural estate that was established in a distant 
golden age.’’ 

S. Das 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL INDIA, By Nundo Lai Dey, m.a., b.l. (second 
edition). Luzac & Co,, London, 1927. (The Calcutta Oriental Series, 
No. 21, £. 13). — X + 262 pp. and a map. 

The present edition shows a very large number of additions 
to the names of places noted in the first edition which has been 
made in the light of later researches, and also mistakes and 
blemishes proved to be so have been removed. The identification 
and exact location of places mentioned in ancient texts and 
epigraphs is an important branch of the study of Ancient Indian 
History, The sources of our information of the geography of 
Ancient India have largely increased (and are increasing) since 
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Cunningham’s pioneer days ; they consist mainly of foreign writers, 
and indigenous literature, besides archjeological and epigraphical 
material. Vivien de St.-Martin, who is regarded as the father of 
the geography of Ancient India, wrote a masterly work on 
Vedic geography in i860. Eleven years later, Alexander Cunning- 
ham, the father of Indian archaeology, produced his Ancient Geography 
'"bringing to a focus the then accumulated knowledge into 
a single English volume.** It has been a most difficult task for these 
geographers to find out the proper Indian names from the Greek, 
Latin, Chinese and Arabic renderings as given in their books of 
travels and notices. The later Archaeological Survey Reports of 
Cunningham, besides the numerous papers of the late Mr, 
Pargiter on the Pauranic geography, the identifications of names and 
places by scholars like McCrindle, Yule and others, have all been used 
by Mr. Dey in the making of his Dictionary. He has also utilised, 
the main Sanskrit and Pali sources of information. He has given 
us under each name the source or sources from which he takes the 
information, but has not at times given the grounds of identifica- 
tion. Of course he has enriched the notes in a number of instances 
with an account of the location and a sketch of the salient points in 
the history. 

Part II consisting of the identification of modern names, is, as a 
matter of course, smaller in bulk than the first part, but forms very 
interesting and useful material, giving as it does the original full 
name and the historical peculiarities of places. The author has taken 
:are to point out in the preface how the changes or mutilations of 
original names into their present shape have not taken place hapha- 
zardly, but appear ^^in most cases to be governed by rules of Prakrt 
grammars, except where the peculiar brogue of a particular place 
has checked or modified the application of the rules.** He has illus- 
trated these changes with elaborate tables showing mutations of 
affixes, elisions of non-initial and non-compounded consonants, change 
of consonants, change of nasals and semi-vowels, transpositions of letters 
(as in the well-known case of Benares for Baranasi) etc. But he takes 
care to point out that these general rules applicable in many cases 
can only remain tentative so long as they are not confirmed by a 
fuller induction. These rules are however of great help in tracing 
original names through stages of mutations to their modern forms, 
in their passage through time and regions. His remark on the 
usefulness of such labour may be kept in mind by all scholars : “A 

DECEMBER, 1927 ^7 
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complete set of established rules considered along with the testimony 
of authoritative records, traditions, events and superstitions is calculated 
to be the criterion of both past and future identifications of the names 
of places, and the labour devoted to this subject can never be labour 
spent in vain.” 

We wish that the notes had been fuller especially with reference 
to places in South India and in the frontier country. The map of 
Ancient India specially prepared by the author fixes or attempts 
to fix approximately correctly many of the important places and 
is bound to be very useful to the reader of the book. An attempt 
like this involves a vast amount of unostentatious and concientious 
labour carried on for years in order to produce a reference-book of 
this scope and size. Mr. Dey, though no longer among us, has 
conferred a real service on historical scholarship in our country, and 
•the book is bound to be a reference-book of great value to the 
student. This book is the most valuable of the several works of the 
talented author. 


C. S. S. 
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Asia Ma joFi vol. iii, fasc. 3 & 4. 

A, VenkatasUBBIAH. — Pa/hcatantra Studies, The writer makes a 
study of the story of Mother Barter of Sesame in the older 

versions of the Paftcatantra and suggests some explanations 
for the divergences in the stories given by the various versions in 
elucidation of the stanza ‘nakasmac Chandili mata/ etc. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies^ vol. iv, pt. iii 

E, Denison Ross. — ^ Omar Khayyam, Dr. Ross has come across a 
unique ms. dated 741 (a.d. i 340-1) bearing the title Mu*nis 
ul-Ahris. ^This ms. contains an anthology of the works of famous 
Persian poets from the earliest time down to the compiler’s 
day’^ The writer thinks this ms. will be of great help in having 
a definite edition of the RubaHyy'at of Omar Khayyam, and will 
throw a flood of light on the history of early Persian literature. 

E, Denison Ross. — An Arabic and Persian Metrical Version of 
Burzois Autobiography from *Kalila and Dimnof, 

Jarl Charpentier.— on the Identification of Some fataka 
Pictures, The writer suggests improvements in some of the identi- 
fications made by Prof. Grunwedel in his Altbuddhistische KulU 
statten in Chinesisch Turkistan (1912) of the Ja taka or Avadana 
scenes. The writer has identified a few of the scenes left unidenti- 
fied by Prof. Grunwedel. 

W. Doderet. — The Grammar of the Jfhane%vat%, This is a grammar 
of the Marathi language, dated by the poet Ekanath, who correct- 
ed the copyist’s error, in the i^aka year 1506 (1584 A.D.). It 
was deposited in the poet’s maiha at Paithana. The writer reviews 
this grammar in the present article and his chief purpose is to 
assemble the principal archaism of the Jfianesvarl, and to illustrate 
them by references to the actual text. 

J. KatS.— Ramayana in Indonesia, The writer on the basis 
of the findings of Dr. Dines Chandra Sen tries to find out the 
relationship between the chief characters in the Rfimayana as 
current in Java and Sumatra. 

S. K, Db ,— Readings of fanaklhara%ai XVL 
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Indian Antiquary. December, 1937 

R. R, HALDAR.-^/iM£n^Ae» of the Time of Makaruja SurafSladeva, 
Dated [Vihramal Satjivat, 73/2. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1937 

Data Ram Sahni. — KauiSmlH, Mr, Sahni came across in the course 
of his excavations at Kosam two inscriptions and a few archseo* 
logical finds which enable him to express the view that the 
famous city Kaufininbi should be identified with modern Kosam. 
He rejects Smith’s identification and supports that of Cunningham. 

K. CHATTOPaDHYiVA.— Peculiar Meaning of ‘Yoga'. VatsySyana 
in his bha^a on the Nya^aitltra, I, i, 29 and Uddyotakara in 
his Virtika thereon enumerate some siddhantas as belonging 
to the Yoga school {iti Yoganam), but the tenets contained in 
them are antagonistic to the Yoga theories as they are so far 
known. On the other hand, they are the characteristic siddhbntai 
of the Nyaya-VaiSe?ikas. Some Jaih writers also use the term 
‘Yoga’ evidently to mean some arambhovadin school like the 
NySya or the Vai^ika, From this the writer, following some 
commentators and living Pandits of India, comes to the conclu- 
sion that by the expression Yoganam, Vfttsyayana refers to the 
Naiyayikas and not "to the Yoga system of Patafijali, as Prof. 
Keith seems to believe,” 

ZeiUchrift Fur Indologie und IranUtik, Band s> Heft 3 

Sten Konow.— TAa SkSrah Dheri Image Inscription. Revised read- 
ing and translation of a Kharo^lhl inscription on an image of the 
goddess Harsti which was discovered in 1901. It will appear in 
the author’s forthcoming Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

I. Nobel. — Die Avantisundar\katha. Notice of two newly published 
Sanskrit works, the Avantisundarlkatha and the Avantisnndarl- 
kathiisara, both attributed by their editor M. Ramakrishna Kavi 
to Dan<jin, the famous author of the Kavyadarfa. The value of these 
works for Indology lies in the discovery that Bh3ravi who lived 
at the time of the Pallava kings Sitnhavif^u and Durvinlta (about 
5S0 A.C.) was the great-grand'fatber of Da^din who therefore must 
be supposed to have flourished at the end of the /th century, 
and that both Bhiraviand .Oaddin were natives of Southern India 
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with Kailcl as their special home. Dan^in^s polemic against 
BhSmaha becomes intelligible when it is remembered that 
the father was evidently a Buddhist and a native of Kafimir 
while the former was a Brahma^a and a native of Southern 
India. 

Julius ]0hVi.^Kautilya oder Kauialya. The writer suggests by 
numerous references that the i-form was original and the a 4 ovm 
was a hew interpretation given to the same. 

Theodor Zachariae.— Schtidenden bis an ein Wasser beg- 
Uiten, An exhaustive comment upon the ancient Indian custom 
of accompanying a departing friend to a sheet of water (referred to 
in Act. VIII of Sakuntala), also that of accompanying as far as 
a juicy tree. (U, N. G.) 


Ibid.; Band s, Heft 3 

Wilhelm Printz. — Rama und SambUka, The writer of this article 
opposes the theory of Weber that the Sambuka episode of 
the Ramayana refers to the settlement of the Christian Mission- 
aries on the coast of Coromandel and traces the development of 
this episode in the Padmapurana, MahSbharata; Kalidasa’s 
RaghuvamSa,' BhavabhutPs Uttara-ramacarita, and the Adhyatma- 
Ramayarpa, 

F. Specht.— Lokativ Singularis der V-stamme. The author 
here opposes the view of Schmidt, Roth, Grassmann, Oldenberg 
and Delbriick and proves conclusively that the word purU in 
Rv., 5,73, is in the locative as explained by Say ana and Ludwig. 

Heinrich LUders. — Zu cun Ahoka^Inschrifteth The author has 
here suggested new interpretations for two passages in the 
Adoka inscriptions, based on the hypothesis that mina, mana or, 
mano in these two passages is equivalent to Pali pana and 
Sanskrit punar. 

Walter VOKLiOr^Kleinasiatisch^Indische Beziehungen. The author 
here endeavours to trace the influence of the Mitanni civilisation 
of Asia-Minor on the Sanskrit language and does it mainly through 
the medium of Greek words. He further suggests that Siva 
might have been originally a Mitanni god and avers that the 
Brahml script is derived from the cuneiform script of the Mitannis. 
The author concludes with the hypotheses that all Aryans in- 
cluding those who later bad their seat in India were influenced 
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by the Mitannis, that the separation between the Indians and 
Iranians took place irfUr the Mitanni period and that the Aryans 
arrived in India only a long time after the catastrophe of the 
Mitannis (middle of the fourteenth century B.c.)* 

Walter Neisser.— The writer here opposes the view of 
Geldner who takes the word I'hkhayavamahai of Rv., vii, 88,3 in 
his ^*Siebenzig Lieder des ^v/' to be preterital and affirms 
that it should be potential past and cites several cases in 
support of his view. He then writes on the words dhaman, 
brahman^ satast sam-idh and suvfkti with a critical survey of 
what has been said by way of interpretation of these words by 
various authors, ancient and modern, and traces the development 
of their forms and meanings. 

H. Jacobi. — Vher das Alter d$r Manimekhalau After a pene- 
trating investigation of the treatment of Indian philosophy in the 
Tamil work, Mai^imekhalai, the writer arrives at the conclusion 
that the author of the Ma^imekhalai must have been acquainted 
with Dignaga's logic and therefore the terminus a quo for this work 
would be the fifth century of the Christian era ^ but from other 
considerations he is inclined to draw the upper limit one century 
still lower. 

A valuable chronology of the famous philosophical writers has 
been appended here and it has been affirmed that the composition 
or redaction of the Nyaya DarSana took place not far in point 
of time from the beginnings of Vijftanavftda and hence about 300 
A.D. and that Vatsyayana was preceded by Vasubandhu, and the 
former himself preceding Dignaga must have lived about 400 a.d. 

R. Pick.— Liste der Kielhorrischen Inschrilten Abklatsche, The 
author gives a short list of the impressions of inscriptions of the 
late Dr. Kielhom. (6. K. C%) 
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appeared in 192S and for nearly 
four decades, it served the 
savants, scholars and students of 
Indian history becoming an indis- 
pensable tool in their research. 
This mine was unfortunately 
abandoned without being fully 
exploited with the publication of 
two issues in 1963. 

The Quarterly dealt mainly with 
Archaeology, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Religion and Philosophy, 
Epics and Puranas, Epigraphy 
and Numismatics, Grammar and 
Linguistics, History of India and 
the World. Law. Polity and 
Administration. Literature, Sci- 
ence, Social and Economic 
Institutions and so on. In short 
it is a journal no student of Indo- 
logy can afford to miss. 



